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BEFORE THE CURTAIN. 


As the Maosger of the Perfazmance sits before the cnitain on die 
boards, and looks into the Fair, a feeling of piofimnd melancholy 
comes over him in his survey of the busthng place. There is a 
great quantity of eating and drinking, making love and jilting, 
lau g hing and the contrary, smoking, cheating, fitting; dancing, 
and fiddling: there are bullies poshing about, bucks ogling the 
women, knaves picking pockets, policemen on the look-out, quacks 
(piAer quacks, plague take them ') bawling in front of their booths, 
and yokels looking up at the tinselled dancers and poor old rouged 
tumblers, while the bght-iingered folk are operating upon their 
podcets behind. Yes, this is Vaniiy Fair; not a moral place 
certainly , nor a merry one, though very noisy. Look at the faces 
of the actors and buffoons when they come off from their business , 
and Tom Fool washing the paint off his cheeks before he sits down 
to dinner with his wife and the little Jack Puddings behind the 
canvas. The curtain will be up presently, and he will be turmng 
over head and heels, and crying, " How are you ? ” 

A man with a reflective turn of mind, walking through an 
exhibition of this sort will not be oppressed, I ake it, by his own 
or other people’s hilarity. An episode of humour or kindness 
touches and amuses him here and there, — a pretty child looking 
At a gingerbread stall ; a pretty girl blushing whilst her lover talks 
to her and chooses her fairing, poor Tom Fool, yonder behind 
the waggon, mumbling lus bone with the honest family which lives 
by his tumbling ; but the general impression is one more melancholy 
tlian mirthful. When you come home, you sit down, m a sober, 
contemplative, not uncharitable frame of niird, and aoply \ ourself 
to your books or your biisincs> 
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I have no othor moral than this to tag to the present atoiy of 
"Vani^ Fair." Some people consider Fairs immoral altogether, 
and es^ew snch, vrith then servants and families; very likely they 
are lighL But persons who thmk otherwise, and are of a lazy, or 
a benevolent, or a sarcastic mood, may perhaps like to step in for 
half an hour, and look at the performances. There are scenes of 
all sorts ; some dreadful combats, some grand and lofty horsp -nding, 
some scenes of high life, and »}me of very middling indeed ; some 
love-making for the sentimental, and some light comic bostness; 
the whole accompanied by appropriate scenery, and brillantly 
illuminated with the Audioi’s own candles. 

What more has the Manager of the Performance to say?— To 
acknowledge the kindness with which it has been received in all 
the principal towns of England through which the Show has passed, 
and where it has been most favourably noticed by the respected 
conductors of the Public Press, and by the Nobihty and Gentry. 
He is proud to think that his Puppets have given satis&ction to 
the very best company in this empire. The famous little Becky 
Puppet has been pronounced to be uncommonly flexible in the 
joints, and lively on the wire : the Amelia Doll, though it has had 
a smaller circle of admirers, has yet been carved and dressed with 
the greatest care by the artist: the Dobbin Figure, though appa- 
rently clumsy, yet dances in a very amusing and natural manner : 
the Little ^ys* Dance has been liked by some; and please to 
remark the ndily dressed figure of the Wicked Nobleman, on which 
no expense has been spar^, and which Old Nick will fetch away 
at the end of this singular performance. • 

And with this, and a profound bow to his patrons, the Manager 
retires, and the curtam rises. 


London, at, iSsfl- 
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VANITY FAIR. 

A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO 


CIIAIMFR I. 

C II 1 ■> W I c K MALI. 

W niI.r. ihc pRsJnt tcnturv was in its teens, .ar,! on one sunshiny 
inornin;{ in June, Jlicrc clrtnc up to the ^a.it iiu i jpite of Mi»s 
Ihnkci ton's .icailiin) foi jnnn/ 1 iili(.'.ijn Lliii.t uk Mail, altr/e Umi'v 
with two fit hdiscs in bl 1/111,1 harnt'-s, tlriion b\ a fat caRii- 
tnni in a llirec-co’'nc-Lil hit andwi^j, at the i ite of four niile^ an 
hiiur A black sciv int, who reposed on tl.c box bcsnlc th- tit 
II 11 bin id uncurled ln> In.n'i lc,s as soon a^ tl.i, eqiup’,'e tlie.. uii 
oppoate Miss I’lnkcrtoiia shini.i,' briss i)iite,aial is he jni ten tin 
bell, at le ist i sc.ore of yoiin.' h ads were ste'n pterin,; oil fT ti.c 
niTiijw windows of llie stitiK oUl biuk luiist N'\, the ntaie 
111 auer mi.;lit have re(i>,nisiil the 1 tlh led nose of nnijuil 
Mis, Ji mini 1 1 ’lnkcrtoii lui 'ilf, ii,in,' ovei soire jjtiaivum-j c 'a i > ll e 
wiiulo.v of tint lidv s own ill, .wiil.'-io Jill 

It is Mrs Sedlev’s eoi-h s,.tii,’ end Miss Jiin’ini ‘ '• ,mbo, 
the bl ick son int, b is jiist r.in.; the bell , and the to.ulnnvi hat 
new fed waistto >t ’ 

‘ Hive )uu completed ill the ni.,'es' ire prcp’’r itioi's incdeat to 
Miss bei'I v'a dvpirtiiie, Mrs jetiiima' ' asked Miss I’lnkeiMn lui- 
self, tint m.ijoitie ktdv , tbc hcinii im,b of H inimcrsiiiitb, tbe Ir e.'d ol 
l/octor Johnson, the I'oirospondcnt ol Mrs Lhapone herself 

‘ 'llii ^ils weie up .It four this nieirmn,;, p.ick n,; her ir "ks, 
sister,’ nplud Miss jeimmi, "We h.iie mule her .1 bow -p e ' 

S i\ a boiupii t, sister Jetii'iiii, iis iiioie ijcntevl ' 

“Will, i beiokv as bi,; alitiosi is ilnv stuk, 1 liave ]ni: on tvo 
bottles of the j'lllMlower-w Uir tor Mts bedlev, and the ren ,t tor 
tnakin,; it, m .Vmedi.i' box " 

“And 1 trust, Mias J.inimi. sou hi*c made i cop\ of M ss beJIew'i 
account. This is it, la it? \ti) good— ninety -three pounds iouf 
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shillings 11c kind enough to address it to John Scdlcy, Esquire, and 
to seal this billet which 1 have written to his lad) ’’ 

In Sliss Jemima’s eyes an autograph letter of her sister. Miss 
Pinkerton, was an object of <is deep veneration as would liaie been a 
letter from a sovereign Onl) when htr pupils quitted the establish- 
ment, or when they wire about to be married, and once, when poor 
Miss ISirch died of the scarlet fiiei,was Miss I’lnkerton known to 
write pcisonally to the paicnts of her pupils, and it was Jemimas 
opinion that if an) thing console Mrs Ihrcli fui her d.iaghter’s 

loss, It would be that pious and eloquent eomposition in whieV Miss 
Pinkerton announced the event 

In the present instance Miss I’inkerton's “billet” was to tli. fol- 
lowing efteet — 

“ 7 //I Mall, Lliisuick, yune 15, 18 — . 

"M^dasi, — A fter her si\ ) cars’ reMiknce at the Mall, 1 have the honoiir 
and happiness of presenting Miss Amelia ^edle) to her part nts, as a )oiiiig la i)f 
not unworthy to oceupv a htting ptsuion in their pnli-hctl and refinetl circle 
Those virtues which t hniacleii''e the )oun'; 1 nglish geiilkvtoiii in, thn^i 
accomplishments vthieh Iieeonie her birth ami st ition, will nut be fuiinJ 
wanting in the amiable Miss Seilhv, whose mdiultynA oiiiuiife h ive‘ ii.- 
dcarotl her to her instructor-, and wh>sc ilelighiriil sweetness of leiiqier Ins 
charmed her ngitf aiul her \otitIijul coinpartons 

“ In mu-ie, lu daiieing, m onln»-;iaphv, in every variety of einbiiMhi) 
and ncedle-w u-k, sliu will be found tu hive realised her friencls'yam/ts/ utshs 
III geogra])Iiy there is still n nch tu be desired , and a careful and iiinkvi inn,’ 
vse of the backboard, fur four hours daily during the next Ihite )iars, is 
recommended as ncees-ary tu the aetpiircnient of that dignified ilifi'ilmiiit anJ 
so requisite fm every }uung lidy of Jashion 

“In the piinei])hs of religion and moralitv, Miss Sedliy will be found 
worthy of an cslaijlishiiient whieh Ins beeai Unnouied by the pre-enei of J/ie 
Great 1 ex uo^ralho , and the jiatrunige of the adniirable Mrs Chapiine In 
leaving the ^lall, M i-s Amelia carries w ith her the hearts of hi. r i(iiii|> iiiiuii-^ ami 
tlie aflectionatc regards of her mislress, who has the huiioui tu subsenbe liersell, 
“Madam, your most obligeil hunilile servant, 

“ ISarIiAka Pin ks k I on 

“ F S. — Miss Sharp accompanies Mi-- Scdicy It is particiil irlv re jiii sti d 
that Miss Shaip’sstay in Uusscll Sipi ire may not exceed leii days 'I lie faiiiilv 
of distinction with urhom she is engaged, desire to avail ihemsilves of h-i 
icmces as soon as possible ” 

This letter completed, Miss I’inkcrton iiroccedcd to write her own 
name, .ind Miss Sedley’s, in the fly-lc.if of a Johnson's Dictionary — 
the interesting work which she iiiv.in.ibly presented to her scholar-., 
on the r departure from the Mall. On the- cover was inscrte’d a coj>v 
of " lanes addressed to a young lady on quitting Miss Pinkerton’s 
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school, at the Mall, by the Hte revcicd Doctor Samuel Johnson ” In 
fact, the Lc\icogr!i|>lici’!i n.iinc was alw ijs on the lips of this m..jt tie 
ssoiiian, and a visit he had paid to her was the cause of hci reputation 
and her fortune 

I’cing commanded by lur elder sister to "<t “the Da tioii ir; ” 
from the cupboard, Miss Jcmim i had extracted tao cojiu s of the boolc 
from the receptacle in eiuestioii When Miss I'li.K rton h.irl f rishcd 
the iiiseriptiun in the iirst, Jeiiiiina, with rather a d 'haias and tiiiial 
air, haiitfL'd lur the second 

‘ I 01 whom IS tins. Miss Jein.ini' said Mis, rirl eiton, i ith 
awful cnhlness 

*' I or lhch> Sharp,’ answiicd Jcmiiii.i, trtnihlni; eerj ma'li, and 
blushing os r her witheied face and neek, as she ti. "ed her back on 
her s’stci “ For Tiocky Sharp she s going loo ’ 

“MISS JLMIMA'” exclaimed Mis, Pinkerton, in the 1 ii ■'ct 
capitals ‘ Are jou m >our sense,' Ueplm tS D‘et>i irs in the 
closet, and never venture to take sueh i h.ieit in futui , 

“ Well, sister. It’s oiiU two ind-mrepeiiee, .ind jioor I>ei ’.vV w ! be 
miser iblc if she elont get oiu ’ 

‘ Send Miss Sedle> tiistitulv to me,’ siul Miss I'liike'rt in Vnd so 
venturing not to siv anotliei word poor Jervin.i troiicd o i i n .d- 
iiigh thiiried iiid nervous 

Miss Sedlev’s pap i was a inm h.>nt 1 1 Loiiilo'’ anil a m m o'" -n ne 
wealth, whereas Miss Sh irp w t, an lUiehd pupil, fir win 'i M ss 
I’lnkertoii had done, i, she thought, quite e in 'g’l w. houl eo il^'-ing 
upon her .u pitting the high honour ot tlie‘ D'voii 

Although selioolmislre'sses’ letters are to h^ t ed n ) m ire n jr 
less til in cliuiehvard epit.qihs , vet as it s > ii tunes liippen, f r a 
person depiils this life, who is n.illv deseiviiig ot ill ti’i |i' i ,, , the 
stone-cutter t ums ovir Ins boms , who i\ i good Llirisf in. i ■, i tl 
jiareirt, ehild, vw h, or hasbitul, who leli. ill\ ifi\ t le.ive i dis. on,n! He 
fainilv to iiKJiirn ins loss , so in acadmiies ul tin in ile .iiiil tiin.ih sex 
It oeiuis even now and then, that the pup,l is fullv wo'-ili\ ul she* 
praisis besiowid bv tiu ihsinterested instnutor Xow, Mi,s Xi^’ia 
Sedhy was a viiu'ig 1 ulv of this smgiil ir spi les . ind di'iivm i ' 
only all that Miss I'lnkeiton s ud in hei pr iis^ hut h ul ni i u 1 1 i i<ii g 
qualities wliieli tl. It pompous old Miiuiva ol i woinin ee-dil i, u ,ee*, 
fiq|ii the diltiriiiees ot rank and ige between lur pupil i .a lie i "ell 
lor she could not oiitv sing like a I irk esi i Mi> l>.'hii,,lop ind 
danec like IliUisbcrg or I’aiisot. ami e'li'Mnii'e r he luli* ill\ , iiiel spell 
as well as ,i Dixon o-v itse'f, hut she had su li .i k'i.ellv. , iiii.rg, 
tender, gentle, •geiu ions he iit ol her own. iswoi the luxe of ive.y, 
body who cain> near lui, Imin '\|imiv i he’ise'i eloxxii to the poor g-I 
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in the scullery, and the one-eyed Oman’s daughter, who was per- 
mitted to ^ end hoi u area once a week to the young ladies in the MalL 
She had tiicUe intiinntc and bosom friends out of the twenty-four 
young ladies E\cn cnvioiia Miss Unggs never spoke ill of her high 
and might) Miss Saltire (Lord De\tcr*s grand-daughter) alloued tliat 
her ligiiic was genteel ; and .is for Miss Swartz, the rich woolly-haired 
mulatto from St Kitt's, on the day Amelia went aw.iy, she was in such 
a passion of tears, that they were obliged to send for Dr I'loss, and 
half tipsify her with s.ilvolatilc Miss Pinkerton s attachment? was, as 
maybe supposed, from the high position and eminent viitiics of that 
lad), t-ihn ..iid digntlicd, but Miss Jeniiin.a had .ilre.ul) whin pored 
scioial tiines at the idea of .\meli.is depi-ture , am', but for fiar ot 
her sisUr, would h.aio gone oft in downright histories, like the liLiri.ss 
(who p.iid double) of tit Kitt s Such hi\iii> of gi.ef, houvicr, is only 
allowed to pailniir-bo irdeis Honest Jeiniin i h.id all the bills, ind 
the washing, and the incndiiig, and the |>iiddings, ,iiid the plate .iml 
crockcii, and the sen.ints to supcriiitenel Hut why spe ik iboiit her ’ 
it IS piobdile that vu' shall not heir of iui .14.1111 from tins iiioinent to 
the oml of tune, ind tint when the gri it Iili4ree non giles aie oiu e 
closed on liei, she jiul hei .iwful si^tei Will iieief Issue tlieufuiin into 
this little w oriel of histon. 

Hut iswe no tosecagreit de il of .\im li 1, tin re is no hiini in 
saving at the outset of our aetpi i.ni inn , th it she w is a de ir hltle 
cre.ituie, .ind 1 gre.il inerev it is, both in life mil m novels, vvhiili 
(.mil the l.itler e’spoe 1 illv; aboui.d in vill mis ol ilie most soinhio son, 
th It wc aic to h IV e for .1 roiist.int eoliip iiiioii, >0 guileless .mil good- 
natured .1 person .\> she is not.i hv'ome, tliiu i, no iiiid to de >eiibi 
her person , indeed 1 am .ifi.iid tli.it her no w is 1 itlu 1 short lb in 
otheiwisc, and her cheeks igre.it ih il too imiiul 11, il ml lor.i hiroiin , 
but her f.ice blushed with rose he illli, .nid li r lijis wilh the fieshis. of 
smiles, ind she had a pur of i*)cs which sjiiikhil with the bii„tiUst 
and hone ste'st good-huinour, except indeed win 11 lluv Idled with li.ir-, 
and tint was a greatdi.il too olteii, for the sill) tiling would erv over i 
dead e mar) -bird , or o' era mouse, tli it the 1 it ii i]>l) li iil se izi d upon , 
or over the end of .1 nuvel, were il ewr so stupid , .inel .is for s i)iug .111 
unkind weird to her, were .my persons li iid-he iiteil enough to do so - 
wh), so inueh the worse for them 1 ven .Miss I'li keiton, that austere 
and god-li'si, wom.m, eeased scolding liei .iflir the fust lint and lliou^li 
she no moil, eomprelieiided sensibilit) thin she did Algehr.i, g.ive ill 
m<is,ers .mil ten hers pirticular 01 tiers to tie.it Miss Sedley with the 
Utmost gentleness, as li.ir-h tre itment w.is mjiirums to her 

So th.it w hen the day of departure c.ime, between her two customs 
of laughing .11 d crying, Miss bedicy w is greatly puzzled how to act. 
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She was glad to go home, and yet most \ir>fu1Iy sad at It.iMn'; school. 
For three da>s before, little loiiira Martin, the oiph.in, followed hei 
about, like a little dog She hatl to make and ren ive iit Ica-it foiirt'cn 
presents, — to make fourteen sokmn promi*-' s of wriiin'; c\erj week 
“ Send my letters under co\er to ni> grandjiapi, the J-arl of iJcxtcr," 
said Miss S.iltirc (who, by the wav, was latliir sliabbv) ‘'Nevir 
iiiMid the postage, but wiue tviiy d.i>, sou dt ir dailip/. Sid th' 
impclunus and woollj-lu ided, bat generous .ii.d alliitiori . 'Ii_s 
Swartf , and the orphan, little Laura Martin 'who is jiist i i i<i’ ncl- 
h.ind), took her friind’s hind and slid, lookiii j up la hi r f” v ii - 
fulls, “ Amt'ln, when I write to sou I slnll c ill m'U M 'iiitn ■ ’ All 
which details, I have no doubt, JoM s ssho re id-. thi> book at 1 ■> 
Club, svil' |iionoiin<e to be cvetssivtls luoliih tiis nl, tw.idt’il'i’g ind 
ultra-seiitimi nlal Yes, 1 < in si e Jones at this ni'iiiitc 'ntlu r thi-l » d 
W'ltli Ills joint of Miutton .ind h ilf-pint of v me t ihm.' o it h jii i e.l 
and storing under the woids ‘ fooli-h, tv it't h ' ; ’ eeC , •'"it n Ci g 
to them his own reinaik of i/ii.tt h u ’ V. ill he is i lots i 'an ot 

giiiii's and .idiniiis the gre >t ind hiioic la l.lc and nosils , i d so 

hid bettii I ike w lining ind j-o els' where 

Mell, then 1 hi iloieis and tin presents, .ml tlie tiunk; si d 
bonii' t liosis of Mi'ii S clle) having been arranged b\ k'r S ii 'in m 
the c iiri igi, tngetln i with i verv small and we itlur-be iti n i i > s- 
skin trunk with Miss Mi ups rird ne itlv ni’Lel uputi it \.li 'i .i is 
ilohieie'd b\ Saiiilio wall i > tin, mil ]) u ked b\ l' e to le nr n i ' 

( oriesiiiinilii'g siiiir-tlie luini for piiliii, i i.. , u d th >1 

.hit lilollli III w IS 1 oi •.lii'iblv lesse'.letl b\ ihs illlm il) ^ i - 

whieli Miss I'inkcltc.’ uhliissed to hti pi'pil Not tli it ths piti. .g 
speeeh < lU'v d Aim li I to philosophise, or th it iv iri.'..d 1. r i ,ne 
w.iv with 1 e iliniuss, the' le-all of irgimient , b t it u is .1 o i ib \ 
dull, poii.]iiiii' .uiil leduuis ind hiving the fe li oi hei 'elmoli"!' rCss 
glfllll lieloie !l r lies MlssSnlKv did not M’ l"e, lllli. pn'iile'e, 
to giM' wav to inv cbnihlions tU piiv ite giat A sen'-c.ke nd i 
bottle' lit wine' Were prediiee'd in the ill aw mg- room, as in th, -iileraii 
oceasions ot the visits of parents, and these refre >lnuent» be n, n ir- 
taken of. Miss Seellei w is at hbeitv to de']i.iit 

^ iiii II go m ii.il SI) good-bv to Miss rinkertor, Ilnkv ' sad 
Miss Jell .nil to i voiing l.ielv of whom noboilv took i.iv in'iie, ' d 
,wlio wis eoinirg down st iiis with be'i own binilliov 

*■ 1 suppose I mils,’ slid Miss ‘slurp eililllv, iml mil.'' t.' the 
woneler of Miss ji mini 1 , and the litln hiving kno. k .1 v t e aoor, 
and reeitviiig pi i mission to lonu' in. Miss Sliiip adv • i evl in i viiy 
uncnncciiied inmnei. iiul stid in I leiich, and with i perfect i.ecnt, 
** Mademoiselle', je \ lens v ous fairc mes ad'vu'..” 
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Miss I inkcrton did not understand Ficncli , she only directed those 
(iho did but biting her lips and throwing up her vencr.ible and 
Roman-nosed head, {on the top of which figured a large and buhnin 
turban,) she said, “ Miss Sharp, I wish you a gotiil morning" As the 
Hammersmith Sciniraniis spoke, she wa\cd one h.ind, both by w.ii of 
adieu, and to give Miss Sharp an op{iortuiiity of shaking one of t)ic 
fingers of the hand whieh was left out for that puqxise 

hliss Sharp only folded her own hands with a \ciy frigid smile and 
bow, and quite declined to accept the proflereil honour, oi> winch 
Semirainis tossed up her turban more indignantly Ih in e\cr. In fact, 
it was a little battle between the young I icly and the olil one,' and 
the latter Mas nuibtrd. “Heaven bless ><nt, my child,'’ slid she, 
einbr 'Ling Aindii, and scowling the while over the gill's shoiildir at 
Miss Slurp ‘ Come away, Iicck>,” said Miss Jtiniina, piilliii„ ihe 
}Oung woman away in great alarm, and the drawing-iooin dour dusid 
upon them for e\ cr. 

1 hen came the struggle iiul p itii ’ IilIow Wouls refuse to till 
It All the servant"? were there in the hill — ill the dear fiiends— ill 
the joung ladies — the dantirg-mastor who h al jast arnied , and tin it* 
was such a scuiiling, and hugging and kissing, and ci>ing, with tlie 
histencal joeps vt Miss bwaitz, the parluur-boai ilcr, from lier n)»"i, 
as no pen can depict, and as the tender liLirt would lam piss i>\ r. 
The embracing was over, they parted — that is, Miss Stdlij pif’d 
from her friends Miss Sharp had demurely entered tlie i ii ri ige siniiu 
iiiiiiutes before, Nobody cried for leasing h<,i 

Siiinbo of the b<andy-lcgs slammed the c.irii igi-dnoi on his loiing 
weeping mistress He sprang up behind the cam •ge “ .Stop ' " eind 
Miss Jemima, rushing to the gate with .a pareeh 

“ It's some sandw lehcs, iny dear,” s iid she to Aiiuli i ‘ N »ti in i) 
be hungiy, you know, and liccky, llreky Sli irp, lines .i book lor 
>ou that my sister — that is, 1 — Johnson’s Hixonm, you know, won 
mustn’t le ii c us without that. Good-by'. l>rii e on, i u.ielim in. ( loil 
bless you ' ” 

And the kind creature retreated into the garden, oicreoine with 
emotion. 

13ut, lo ' and just as the coach droic off, Miss Sharp put her p ilc 
face out of the window, and actually flung the hook biek into the 
garden. 

This almost caused Jemima to faint with terror “ Well, I nc\cr,” 
— said she — “ what an audacious ” — Lmotion prevented her from com- 
pleting either sentence. The carriage rolled away; the great gates 
were dosed , the bell rang for the dancing lesson The world is before 
the two young ladies, and so, farewell to Chiswick Mall. 
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CHAPIIR II. 

IN WHICH MISS SH^KP AND MISS SI-I>LbV PREPARE TO OILM 
lllE CAMPAIGN. 

W HEN Miss Sh.-irp had performed the heioical act inentioiud in 
the I ist chapter, and had seen the Dixonary, o\cr the 

pavement of the little gaidon, f-dl at length at the feet of the astonishcil 
Miss Jcinini'i, the >oung lady’s countenance, which had hcrcirc wur’i . it 
almost li\id look of hatred, assumed a smile th.at perhaps uas scarct'y 
more agreeable, and she sank b.ick in the carnage in an c.isj fiaii'C of 
mind, saying — “ ho much for the Dixonary, and, thank God, 1 in o”C 
of Chisn ick ” 

Miss Setlley was dmost ns flurried at the act of defiance as Mi'S 
Jemima had been , (or, consider, it was but one minute that she had 
left school, and the impressions of six \cnis arc not got over ut that 
space of time Xiy, with some persons those awes and Iciiois of 
youth last for cicr ind ever I Krow, for instance, an old gciitleir m 
of sixty -VI ’ht, who s.iul to me one nuuning at brv ikfist, w th a v..ry 
agitatcvl vountenante, “ 1 vlicMiml Ivsl night that I was flogged by 
Dr Uaine ’ 1 mev lead cirr.cj hi.ii ba>k live '’iid pliv veirs la the 

course of th.it evening Dr Kune and his rod were Ju^t is iwul to 
him in his heart, tin n, .it siNtv-ca ,ht, as tluy h id been at thirteen It 
the Doctor, vv nil a large bireh,hail appcaievl bovhly to him, even ..t the 
ag^of tlirev score and eight, and had s.iid in .awliil voici, “ Ilov fke 
down your p.int * ’ Well, will, Miss 'se’cilev vv is exceeihnyly 

alarmed at this net of msiiborvhnation 

“ How Could yon <lo so, Rebecca’” at last she sa.d, alter a pause 
“Why, do you think Miss 1‘inkcrton will come out and oiiler me 
back to the black-hole ■' ' said Ke'bccca, laughing. 

“ No but 

• “I h.ite the whole house,” continued Miss .Sh irp n a fun I 
hope I miy never set eves on it again I wish it Wire in the bet* m 
of the Th.iincs, I do, and »f Miss Pinkerton were there, 1 wouMi.t 
pick her out, that I wouldnt O how I shoiiUl like to see her rto oing 
in the water yonder, turban and .il), with her tr tin streaming after hery 
and her nose like the beak of a w henry." 
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“ Hush* " cried Miss Scdlcy 

“ Why, u ill the bl.ick footman tc.ll talcs ^ ’’ cried Miss Rebecca, 
laughing “ He may go back and tell Miss Pinkerton that I li.ite her 
with all my soul; and I wish he would , and 1 wish I had a mc.ins of 
proving It, too. For two years I hue only h.id insults and outrage 
from her 1 have been treated worse than any servant in the kitchen. 
I have never had a friend or a kind word, c'cccpt from )oii 1 h.ue 
been made to tend the little girls in the lower schoolroom, and to t.ilk 
French to the Misses, until 1 grew sick of my mothei -tongili" P.i’t 
that talking French to Miss Pinkeiton vv.is capit.il fun, wasn't it ’ 
She doesn’t know .a word of Ftencli, .ind w is too proud to coiii'iss ii 
I behove It was that which m.ide her pirl with me, and so hink 
He.ivcn for French. Vn'c la F>ancsJ l/.-r rFm^ium / I'r.v 
Jimaparte > " 

“ O Rebecca, Rebecca, for sh.imo ' ” » ried Miss Sc die v , for this was 
the greatest blasphemy Rebecca had as vet utteied , mil in those d iv s, 
in England, to say, “ Long live Bon.ii>.irtc ' ’ was .is much as to s.iv’, 
“Long live Lucifer'” “How can you —how claic jou have such 
wicked, revengeful thoughts^” 

“ Revenge maj be wicked, but t’s natural,” answ i red Miss Rcbccra. 
“1 m no angel ” And, to su} the truth, she ccitainl> w is not 

Font may be remarked in the course of this litile convcrsalion 
(which took place as the coach rolled along ln/il> by the river side ) 
that though Miss Rebecca Sharp h.is twice h.ul occ.ision to thank 
Heaven, it has been, in the first plac e, for ridding her of some pir'im 
whom she hated, and secondiv, for cn ibling her to bring her ciictiiu s 
to some sort of pcrplcsity or confusion, neither of which arc vciv 
ami.ablc motives for religious gratitude, or <^iicli .is would be put fo . 
ward by persons of a kind and pl.ic.iblc di<-]i<isilioii Miss Re ben i 
was not, then, in the least kind or placable All the world used he r iI), 
said this )oung mis.anthropist, .ind we may be pretty cert iiii *th.it 
persons whom all the world treUs ill, ckseivc entirely the tri.itnicnt 
they get. The world is a looking-gkiss, and gives back to everv m in 
the reflection of his own face 1 rown .at it, ind it will in turn look 
sourly upon you , laugh at it and with it, .uid it is a ji>1l> kind com- 
panion; and so let .all joung persons t.ike their choice This is 
certain, that if the world neglected Miss Sli.irp, she never was known 
to have done a good action in bch.ilf of in) body, nor can it le 
expected that twenty-four >oung Lidirs should all be as .iniiablc 
as the heroine of this work. Miss Sccllcy (whom we have bclextcd 
for the very leason that she was the bcst-njliircd of all, otherwise 
what on earth was to have prevented us from fiutting up Miss Sw.irtz, 
or Miss Crump, or Miss Hopkins, as licromc in her pkicc it could 
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nol be expected that every one should he of the humble and gentle 
temper of Miss Ameha Scdlcy, should tiikc every opportunity tn 
vanquish Rebecca’s hard-hcartedness and ill-huniour, and, by a thou- 
sand kind words and ofhccs, o\crcoin(., fur once at kast, her hostility 
to her kind. 

Miss Sharp’s f itlicr was an irtist, and in that qu dity had given 
lessons of draw ing at Miss Pinkirton’s school. He was a elcstr man , 
a plcaSant companion, a carchss student; with .a great propcn>.ty 
for running into debt, .and a p.irtiality for the t iiern When be w.is 
drunk, he used to beat his wife .ind daughter , .ind tlic next mornir ^ 
witha headache, be would r.iil .it tlicuorld for its ncglcit of his gen. as, 
and abuse, with a good desil of eleierness, and soinetiines W'tli perfeet 
reason, the fools, his brother punters As it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he could keep hiinsell, .iiul as he owed money for a in'V 
round .Soho, where he li\c<l, he thought tohe'tter his circumstances by 
marrying a young woman of the I rcnch nation, wlio was by profes:>iun 
an ojicra-girl The luinihle calling of her fiin.alc parent, .Miss Sharp 
neser alh'ded to, but used to st ilc suhsiqaeatly thvt the Lntrechats 
were a noble family of (j isconv, and took giett pride m her dcieei^t 
from them. And curious it is, that as she advanced m life this young 
lady’s ancestors increased iii i ink and splendoi i 

Rebecca’s inoihcr had had sonic cduiaMon somewhere, and hiT 
daughter spoke 1 lench with pa it\ and a 1’ i.isi ii .accent It w.is m 
those days i ither i rate accoinplislmient, ind led to h r ergt.,e>’iei t 
with the orlhoilox Miss Pinkeiton Tor her nieitlier being de'id he’ 
father, finding himself not like'K to ie'to\e’ ilti r bis third attiek of 
thltnum ttemLns,\su<t: a i.iirfe anel patheiie le'ter to Afiss l'.a,verton, 
recommending the oiplnn chiUl to lier pi%>teei„->n mil eo leseendcd 
to the gras c, afti’i tw o h ulifis li iil <ju irrclli il ox er his coi p'C Rebecca 
woe sexciitccn xxhen she came to Chisxxick. and xxas hmind oxer as 
an articled pupil, her dulie's being to talk 1 lene'i, as xxe haxe seen; 
and her piivileges to Iix’e cost free, .mil, xxiih .i fexx gumeis a year, 
to g.ithcr snaps of Knoxx ledge from the professors xxho .ittendeel the 
school 

bill’ was sni ill md slight in peison, pile. si”ilx-haiied, aril xxiih 
eyes hah.tually c istdoxxn xxhen they looked up thex xxerexerx lirge, 
,otld, and altriciixc, so .itti.ietixe, tint the Rexennd Mr Crisp, fresh 
from Oxfonl, aiul curate to the Vuar of Chisxxiik, the Rexcrend 
Mr Howe’rde'xx, fell m loxe’ xxith Miss Slurp, bung shot deul hx a 
glance of her eyes xxliieh xx.is liml .til the’ xx ix across Chiswiek Lbureh 
from the sthool-pexx to the re idiiig-desk '1 his mfatu ited x oiing man 
used sometimes to take tea w ith Miss I’lnke'rton to whom he had been 
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presented by his inainina, and actually proposed something like iiiar* 
nage m an intercepted note, which the one-eyed apple-woman n.is 
charged to deliver Mrs. Crisp was summoned from Buxton, and 
abruptly earned off her dailtng boy ; but the idea, even, of such an 
eagle in the Chiswick dovecot caused a great flutter in the bi east of 
Miss Pinkerton, who would hate sent away Miss Sharp, but that she 
was bound to her under a forfeit, and nho never could thoroughly 
believe the young lady’s protestations that she had never exchanged a 
single word uith Mr. Cusp, except under her onn eyes on Pie two 
occasions uhen she had met him at Ua. 

By the side of many tall and bouncing \ oimg ladies in the esta- 
blishment, Kcbecca Sharp looked like a child But she had the dismal 
precocity of poveity Many a dun had she talked to, and turned 
away from her father’s door, many a tradesman had she coaxco and 
wheedled into good-humour, and into the granting of one me.il more. 
She sate commonly u ith her father, who was \ cry proud of her n it, and 
heard the talk of many of liis wild companions — often but ill-suitcd for 
a girl to hear. But she never had been a girl, she sard , she had bei.n 
auoin-in since she was eight )cars old. O wh> did Miss Pinkerton 
let such a dangerous bird into her cage ’ 

The fact is, the old lady bdicvcd Rcbccca to be the mcLkcst 
creature in the world, so adinir.ibl), on the occasions uhen her father 
brought her to Chisuick, used Rcbccca to ptrfunn the part of the 
tHg^HUfj and only a j ci- before the .irrangcincnt by which Ri becc.i 
had been admitted into her houic, and when Rebccc.i was sixteen 
years old. Miss Pinkerton inajcslic lUv, and with a little spct-di, nude 
her a present of a doll - which was, by the w.iy, the conliscited pro- 
perty of Miss Swindle, discoicrcd surreptitiouslv nursing it in school- 
hours Plow the father and daughter laughed as they trudged home 
together after the evenin'' party, (it was on the occasion of the 
speeches, when all the professors were inMtuI,) .and how Miss Pinker- 
ton would have r.agcd had she seen the c.iricatiirc of herself which the 
httlc mimic, Rebccc.i, managed to ni.ikc out of her doll. Beeky use'd 
to go through dialogues with it, it formed the delight of Newman 
Street, Gerard Street, and the .irtists’ quarter and the young painters, 
when they came to take their gin-and-w .ite'r with their lazy, dissolute, 
clever, jovial senior, used regularly to ask Rebecca if Miss Pinkerton 
was at home she was as well known to them, poor soul ' as Mr. Law- 
rence or President West. Once Kcbcrca bad the honour to pass a 
few days at Chiswiek , allcr whieh she brought back Jemima, and 
erected another doll as Miss Jemmy: for though that honest creature 
bad trade and given her jelly and cake enough for three children, and 
a seren-shilhiig piece at parting, Uic girl’s sense of ridicule was fer 
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Stronger than her gratitude, and she sacrificed Miss Jemmy quite ap 
pitilessly as her sister 

The catastrophe came, and she was brought to the Mall as to her 
home The rigid formality of the place sufToeated her the pra>ers 
and the meals, the lessons and the walks, which were arranged with a 
conventual regularity, oppressed her almost beyond endurance , and 
she looked back to the freedom and the beggary of the old studio in 
Soho with so much regret, that escryhody, herself included, fancied 
she was consumed with grief for her father She had a little room in 
the garret, where the maids heard her walking and subbing at night, 
hut It w IS uith r.ige, and not with gnef She had not been miieh of a 
dissembler, until now her loneliness taught her to feign She had 
never miiig’ed in the society of women her father^ reprobate as he 
was, was a mm of talent , his conversation was a thousand times more 
agree.dilc to her tli in the hilk of such of her own sex as she uaw en- 
countered 'Ihe pompous vanit> of the old sehoolmistrcss, the foolish 
good-humour of her sisl' r, the silly ehat and scandal of the cider git Is, 
and the frigid correctness of the governc^^scs equally anno) cd her , and 
she had no soft matern il heart, tins unluck) girl, otherwise the prattle 
tnd t.ilk of the soungur ehildrcn, with whose care she was chiefly 
inti usted, might li ise soothed and interested her , but she li\cd among 
them cwo )eais, ina not one was soiry th’t she went awav 'Ihe 
ge'ntle icnder-lic irted Amelia Secllc) was the orl) person to whom she 
could .itt.ich herseli m the least, and who cnvUI help attaching her-.T 
to Anieli i ’ 

Ihe h ippiness — the superior adv.mtigcs of the jouag woiiica 
round about her, gate Rebecca inexpicssib'c pings of cmy ‘ Whit 
airs that giil gites lieiself, because she is an I'arl's grand-dau^'iier, ’ 
she said of one “ How they eriiigc and bow to tli.it Creole, bii. lu-.e 
of her liundreil thuus ind pounds ' I am a iliousaiid times c'cierer 
andsinore ehnrming thin th.at creature, for all hcrweilih I am ns 
well-bicd .IS the* L.irl s grand-d.augliter, for all her tine ped.gree , and 
}et eicri one passis me by here. And set, when 1 was at in\ fathe'rs, 
did not the men giie up their guest balls and parties in order to 
pass the evening with me’” Jshc determined at any r.itc to get 
free from the prison in which she found herself, and now began to 
act for herself, ai.U for the first tunc to make connected plans for the 
future. 

* She took adsantage, therefore, of the means of studs the place 
olTcrcd her ; and as she w.as aircads i musician and a good linguist, 
■he speedily went ihroiigli the little course of siud> ssh eh was con- 
sidered necessary for Ladies in those da>s. Her music she pnctised 
incessantly, and one d.iy, w hen the girls is ere out, and she had remained 
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at home, she was overheard to play a piece so well, that Minerva thou^t 
wisely she could spare herself the expense of a master for the juniors, 
and intimated to Miss Sharp that she was to instruct them in music 
for the future. 

The girl refused j and for the first time, and to the astonishment ol 
the majestic mistress of the school " I am here to speak French with 
the children,” Rebecca said abruptly, “not to teach them music, and 
save money for you Cite me money, and I will teach them ” 

Minerva was obliged to yield, and, of course, disliked her fsom that 
day. “For five-and-thirty years,” she said, and with great justice, ‘ 1 
never have seen the indi\idu.'il who has dared in my own house to 
question my authority I h-i\ c nou'islicd a viper m my bosom ” 

“A viper — a fiddlestick,” said Miss Sharp to the old lady, almost 
fainting with astonishment “ You took me because I was useful 
There is no question of giatitiide between us 1 hate this place, and 
want to leave it I will do nothing here but what I am obliged 
to do ” 

It was in vain that the old lady asked her if she was aware she 
was speaking to Miss Pinkerton ? Rebecca laughed m her f.ice, with 
a horrid sarcastic demoniacal laughter, that almost sent the school- 
mistress into fits “ Gi\c me a sum of monc>,” said the girl, “ and get 
rid of me — or, if j ou like betti r, get me a good place as governess in a 
nobleman’s family — you can do so if j ou please ” And in their further 
disputes she always returned to this point, “ Get me a situation — wc 
hale each other, and I am ready to go ” 

Worthy Miss Pinkerton, although she had a Roman nose and a 
turban, and was as tall as a grenadier, and h.id been up to this time 
an irresistible princess, had no will or strength like that of her little 
apprentice, .and m vain did battle .against her, and tried to overawe 
her Attempting once to scold her in public, Rcbccca hit upon the 
before-mentioned plan of answering her in French, which quite runted 
the old woman In order to mamtain authority in her school, it 
became necessary to remove th.s rebel, this monster, this serpent, this 
firebnand , and hearing about this time that Sir Pitt Crawlers family 
was m want of a governess, she actually recommended Miss Sharp for 
the situ.ition, firebrand and serpent as she was “ I c.innot, certainly,” 
she said, “ find fault with Miss Sharp’s conduct, except to myself, .ind 
must allow that her talents and accomplishments ai c of a high order 
As far as the head goes, at least, she docs credit to the educational 
system pursued at my establishment ” 

And so the schoolmistress reconciled the recommendation to her 
conscience, and the indentures were cancelled, and the apprentice was 
free. The battle here desenbed m a few lines, of course, lasted fo2 
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some months. And as Miss Scdlcy, being now in her seventeenth 
year, was about to leave school, and had a friendship for Miss Sharp 
(“'tis the only point in Amelia’s behaviour,” said Minerva, “ which has 
not been satisfactory to her mistress, *0 Miss Sharp was invited by her 
friend to pass a week with her at home, before she entered upon her 
duties as governess m a private family. 

Thus the world began for these two young ladies. For Amelia it 
was quite a new, fresh, brilliant world, with all the bloom upon it It 
was no? quite a new one for Rebecca — (indeed, if the truth must be 
told with respect to the Crisp affair, the tart-woman hinted to some- 
body, who took an affidavit of the fact to somebody else, that tlicrc 
was a great dc.al more than was made public regarding Mr Crisp and 
Miss Sharp, and that his letter was tn answer to another letter). But 
who can tcU you the real truth of the matter ^ At all events, if Rebecca 
U.1S not beginning the world, she was beginning it over again 

By the time the young ladies reached Kensington turnpike, Amelia 
h.id not forgotten her companions, but had dned her tears, and had 
blushed very much and been delighted .it a young officer of the Life 
Guards, who spied her as he was nding by, and s iid, “ A dem fine gal, 
egad I ” and before the carnage arrived m Russell Square, a great dc.il 
of conversation had taken place about the drawing-room, and ivhcther 
or not young ladies \i ore powder as well as hoops when presented, and 
whether she was to Imve that honour to the Lord Ma>or’s ball she 
knew she was to go And when at length home was reached, Mias 
Amelia Sedley skipped out on Sambo’s ann, as happy and as hand- 
some a girl as any 111 the whole big city of London. Both he and 
coachman agreed on this point, and so did her father and nioth(.r, 
and so did every one of the servants in the house, as they stood 
bobbing, and curtseying, and smihng, in the h.ill, to welcome their 
young mistress 

Vou may be sure that she showed Rebecca over every room of the 
house, and everything in every one of her drawers , and her books, 
and her piano, and her dresses, and all her necklaces, brooches, laces, 
.ind gimcracks bhe irsistcd upon Rebecca accepting the white 
coinelian and the turquoise rings, and a sweet sprigged muslin, which 
was too small for her now, though it would fit her friend to a nicety; 
and she determined in her heart to ask her mother’s permission 
to present her white Cashmere shawl to her friend Could she not 
spare it? and had not her brother Joseph just brought hci two from 
India ? 

When Rebecca saw the two magmficent Cashmere sluiwls which 
Joseph Sedley had brought home to his sister, she said, w ith perfect 
truth, “ that it must be delightful to have a brother,” and easily got the 
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pity of the tender-hearted Amelia, for being alone in the world, an 
orplian without friends or kindred. 

“ Not alone,” said Amelia ; “you know, Rebecca, I shall always be 
your friend, and love you as a sister — mdecd I will” 

“Ah, but to have parents, as you have — ^kind, rich, alTcctionate 
parents, who give you everything you ask for , and their love, which is 
more precious than all 1 My poor papa could give me nothing, and I 
had but two frocks in all the world 1 And then, to have a brother, a 
dear brother 1 Oh, how you must love him 1 ” * 

Amelia laughed 

“What ' dotft you love him’ you, who say you love everybody 
“ Yes, of course, 1 do— only — ■” 

“ Only what ? ” 

“Only Joseph doesn’t seem to care much whether I love him or 
not He gave me two Angers to shake when he arrived after ten years* 
absence 1 He is very kind and good, but he scarcely ever speaks to 
me , I think he loves his pipe a great deal better than his * *" 
but here Amelia checked licrscif, for why should she speak ill of her 
brother ? “ He was very kind to me as a child,' she added , “ I was 
but five years old when he went away ” 

“ Isn’t he very rich ?” said Rebecca “ They say all Indian nabobs 
arc enormously riclu” 

“ I believe he has a very large income.” 

“ And IS your sistcr-m-law a nice pretty woman ? ” 

“ La I Joseph IS not married," said Amelia, laughing again 
Perhaps she had mentioned the fact already to Rebecca, but 
that young lady did not appear to have remembered it , indeed, vow cd 
and protested that she expected to see a number of Amelia’s nephews 
and nieces She was quite disappointed that Mr Scdlcy n.is not 
marned , she was sure Amelia had said he was, and she doted so on 
little children * 

“ I think you must have had enough of them at Chiswick,” said 
Amelia, rather wondenng at the sudden tenderness on her friend’s 
part , and indeed in later days Miss Sharp would never have com- 
mitted herself so far as to advance opinions, the untruth of which 
would have been so easily detected. But we must remember that she 
is but nineteen ns yet, unused to the art of deceiving, poor innocent 
creature ' and making her own experience in her own person. Tha 
meaning of the above series of queries, as translated in the heart of 
this mgcnious young woman, was simply this — " If Mr. Joseph Scdlcy 
is nch and unmarried, why sliould I not marry him ? I have only a 
fortnight, to be sure, but there is no harm, in trying.” And she deter- 
mined within herself to make this laudable attempt. She redoubled 
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her caresses to Amelia , she kissed the white cornelian necklace as 
she put it on ; and vowed she would never, never part with it 'When 
the dinner-bell rang she went down stairs with her arm round her 
fnend’s waist, as is the habit of young ladies She was so agitated at 
the drawing-room door, that she could hardly find courage to enter. 
" Fed my heart, how it beats, dear ' ” said she to her friend 

“ No, it doesn't,” Siaid Amelia. “ Come m, don’t be frightened. 
Papa won’t do you any harm.* 
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CnVPTRR 111. 

I 

REBECCA IS IN PRESENCE OF THE EMEUY. 

\ VERY stout, pufTy man, in buckskins and Hessian boots, with 
sc\cral immense neckcloths, that rose almost to his nose, with 
a red striped waistcoat and an apple green coat with steel buttons 
almost as large as crown pieces, (it was the morning costume of a 
dandy or blood of those days) was reading tlie paper by the fire when 
the two girls entered, and bounced off his arm-chair, and blushed 
excessively, and hid Ins entire face almost m his neckcloths at this 
apparition. 

“ It's only your sister, Joseph,” said Amelia, laughing and shaking 
the two lingers which he held out. “ I’ve come home /hr good^ you 
know , and this is my friend, Miss hhaip, whom you have heard me 
mention ” 

“ No, no\cr, upon my word," said the head under the neekcloth, 
shaking very much, — “ that is, yes, — what abominably cold weather. 
Miss,” — and herewith he fell to poking the fire with all his might, 
although It was m the middle of June 

“ He’s very handsome,” whispered Rebecca to Amelia, rather loud. 
“ Do you think so ?” said the latter. “ I’ll tell him,” 

“ Darling ! not for worlds,” said Miss Sharp, starting back as timid 
as a fawn She had previously mode a respectful virgin-like curtsey 
to the gentleman, and her modest eyes gazed so perscveringly ort the 
carpet that it was a wonder how she should have found an opi>or* 
tunity to see him 

“ Thank you for the beautiful shawls, brother,” said Amelia to the 
fire-poker. “ Are they not beautiful, Rebecca ^ ” 

“O heavenly 1” said Miss Sharp, and her c>cs went from the 
carpet straight to the chandelier. 

Joseph still continued a huge clattering at the poker and tongjs, 
puffing and blowing the while, and turning as red ns his yellow face 
would allow him. " 1 can’t make you such handsome presents, 
Joseph,” continued his sister, *‘but while I was at school, 1 have 
embroidered for you a very beautiful pair of braces ” 

" Good Gad 1 Amelia,” cried the brother, m serious alarm, " what 
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do you mean?” and plunf'in;; wiih all kis might at the bcI]-rope, that 
article of furniture came away m his hand, and increased the honest 
fellow’s confusion “ For heaven’s sake sec if my buggy’s at the door 
1 can’/ wait I must go IJ — that groom of mine 1 must go ” 

At this minute the father of the family \v ilkcd in, rattl.ng his 
like a true Biitibh merchant “ What’s the matter, Liniii/ ' ’ s.ii > he 

“Joseph wants me to sec if his — his 1/ui^.^y is at the door \\ .^t 

is a buggy, papa’” 

“ It lb tk one-horse palanquin,” said the old gentleman, uLu i> < . a 
wag m his way. 

Jobi'ph at this burs’ out into a wild fit of lia 'liter, in wi eh, 
encountering the eye of Miss Sharp, he stopped all of a sudden, .!.■> it 
he had been ‘hot 

“'Ihis young lady is your friend’ Miis Sharp, 1 am icr, h' i j 
to sec you Have you and I'mmy' been qii 'ii .'ling uieul_ w ’ 
Joseph, th it he wants to be off’” 

“1 promised Honamy of our service, sir,” said Jo=' ,ih, ‘ ‘ji, ; 
with him” 

“ O tic 1 duln’t y ou tell your riotlu r y o i wo ild dine here ’ ” 

“ Hut in this elress it's impo .iible ’ 

“ Look at him, isnt he lunJbome enough to dir ''■ivwl'ei^, Mi:: 
hlnrp ’ ” 

On V Inch, of course, Miss Sharp looked at her fru id and t.' ■“ 
both set oil in a tit of laiighte'i, higiilv agreeable to the nhl gent’emaic 

“ Did you ever sec a pur of buckskins liuC those .it Miss I'.'ik^r- 
ton s’” contiiuied he, following up liis adv int igc. 

“ (lr.icious lic-ncns ! I'ailier, ’ cried Joseph 

“There now, I li.ivc hurt his foelint,.. Jiis Sei’lo\,iiiv I 

have hurt your son’s feelings I h.ive alliulod to his buck..kias A's 
Miss Sharp if I haven't’ eoinc, Joseph, lie friends with Miss S’’ "-p 
and let us all go to dinner ” 

“ There s a pillau, Joseph, just as you like it, and Papa has broegl t 
nomc the best turbot in Hilhngsgate ” 

“ Come, conic, sir, w.alk down stairs with Miss Sharp, and I will 
follow with these two young women,” said the father, and he took an 
arm of wift and daughter and walked merrily otf. 

jf Miss K.cbccca Sharp had determined in her heart upon making 
the conquest of this big beau, I don’t think, kidies, wc have any right 
to blame lier ; lor though the task of husband-hunting is gcnerallv , 
and with becoming modesty, entrusted by young persons to their 
mammas, recollect that Miss Sharp had no kind parent to arrange 
these delicate matters ^ her, and that tf she did not get a husband 
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for hciscif, there u as nci one else in the wide world who would tale 
the trouble off her hands What causes young people to “ come ow/,’* 
but the noble ambition of matrimony f What sends them trooping to 
watering-places? Wliat keeps them dancing till five o’clock in the 
morning through a whole mortal season ? What causes them to 
labour at pianoforte sonatas, and to learn four songs from a fashion* 
able master at a guinea a lesson, and to play the harp if they ha\ c 
handsome arms and neat elbows, and to wear Lincoln Green toxo- 
philite hats and feathers, but that they may bring down some 
" desirable ” > oung m in w ith those killing bows and arrows of theirs ’ 
What causes respectable piicnts to take up tbeir carpets, set their 
houses tops} -tun } , and spend a fifth of their } ear’s income in ball 
suppers and iced champagne^ Is it sheer love of their species, and 
an unadulterated wish to see young people happy and dar.i mg * 
I’sha ' they w ant to marry their daughters , and, as hone'st M rs Sed- 
Icy has, in the depths of her kind heart, already arranged a score of 
little schemes for the settlement of her Amelia, so also had our bclo\ ed 
but unprotected Rebecca determined to do her very best to secure the 
husband, who was even more necessary fur her than for her friend 
She had a vivid imagination, she had, besides, read the Atabutu 
Hights and CutJuu s Gec^aphy, and tt is a fact, that while she w.is 
dressing for dinner, and after she had asked Amelia whether her 
brother was very' rich, she bad built for licrsclf a most in.igniiicent 
castle in the air, of winch she was mistress, with a husKind some- 
where in the background (she bad not seen lorn as >ct, and his figure 
would not therefore be vciy distinct), she had arr.i)cd herself in an 
infinity of shawls, turbans, and diamond necklaces, and li.id mounte'd 
upon an elephant to the sound of the m trch in Illucbcnrd, in order to 
pay a visit of ceremony to the Grand .Mogul Ciiarming Alnaschar 
visions ' It IS the happy privilege of youth to construct you, and many 
a fanciful young creature besides Rebecca Sharp has indulged »n these 
delightful day-dreams ere now ' 

Joseph Sedley was twelve years older than Ins sister Amelia lie 
w’as in the East India Company’s Civil Service, and his naine 
appeared, at the period of which we write, in the Ifcngal division of 
the East India Register, as collector of llogglcyWollah, an honourable* 
and lucrative post, as everybody knows m order to know to what 
higher posts Joseph rose m the service, the reader is icfcrred to the 
same pcnodicaL 

Boggley WoUah is situated in a fine, lonely, marshy, jungly district, 
ihmous for snipc-shooting, and where not unfrcquently you may flusli 
a tiger. Ramgunge, where there is a magistrate, is only forty miles 
of& and there b a cavaliy station aboot thirty mdes farther ; so Josqib 
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wrote home to his parents, ulicn he took possession of his collcrtor 
ship. He had lived for about ci^ht years of his life, quite alone, at 
this charming place, scarcely seeing a Christian face except tuice n 
year, when the detachment arrived to carry off the revenues which he 
had collected, to Calcutta 

Luckily, lit this time he caught a liver cnmuhiint, for the cure of 
which hi, returned to Lurope, and which w.is the sourre of gicat 
comfort and amusement to htm in Ins natiic countri He did not 
live witlv his family while in London, but had lodgings of his own, 
like a gay young bachelor. Heforc lit ntnt to India lie was too )o 
to partake of the dcliglitful plL.isui cs of a man about tow n, and plunged 
into them on his return with considerable assiduity. He drove his 
horses in the Park ; he dined at the fashionable taverns (for the 
Oriental Qub was not as yet invented), he frequented the theatres, as 
the mode was in those d.iy5, or m.idc his appe.irancc at the optr , 
labonously attired in tights and a cocked hat. 

On returning to India, and ever after, he used to talk of the plea* 
sure of this period of his existence with great enthusiasm, and give 
you to understand that he and Urumincl vvere the leading bucks of the 
dav. ISut he was as loncl> here as in his jungle at Iloggley Wollah. 
He scarcely knew a single soul m the metropolis and were it not for 
his doctor, .tnd the society of his blue-pill, and his hv cr complaint, he 
must have died of loneliness He was lazy, peevish, and a bon-vivant} 
the appe.irancc of a lady frightened him bc) ond measure , hence it 
was but seldom that he joined the p.iterrial circle in Russell Square, 
where there was plenty of gaiety, -md v here the jokes of his good- 
natured old f.ithcr frightenc*d his amo n -propt e His bulk caused 
Joseph much anxious thought and alarm, now and then he would 
make a desperate attempt to get nd of his superabundant fat ; but his 
indolence and love of good living speedily got the belter of these 
cndc.uours at reform, and he found himself again at his three meals a 
d.ay He never was well dressed , but he took the hugest pains to 
adorn his big person, and passed many hours daily in that occupation. 
His valet made a fortune out of his wardrobe his toilet-table was 
covered with as many pomatums and essences as ever were employed 
by an old beauty , he had tned, in order to give himself a waist, cv'cry 
girth, stay, and waistband then invented. Like most fat men, he 
would have his clothes made too tight, and took care they should be 
of \he most bnlliant colours and youthful cut. When dressed at 
length, in the afternoon, he would issue forth to take a drive with 
nobody in the Park ; and then would come back in order to diesa 
again and go and dine with nobody at the Piazza Coffee-House. He 
was as vain as a girl ; and perhaps bis extreme shyness was one ef 
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the fesults of his extreme vanity. If Miss KebeLta can get the better 
of ktm, and at her first entrance into life, she is a young person of no 
ordinary cleverness. 

The first move shoacd considerable skill. When she called Scdli y 
a \ery handsome man, she knew th.it Amelia would tell her mother, 
who would probtibly tell Joseph, or wrho, at any r.ite, would be pleased 
h> the compliment paid to her son. All mothers aie. If )0U had told 
.S} corax that her son Calib in was ns handsome as Apollo, she would 
have been pleased, witch as she w-is Perliaps, too, Joseph Scdicv 
would overhear the compliment — Rebecca spoke loud cnou".i— ind 
he hear, and (thinking in lus hc.art that he was .a very fine m.iii,} 
the praise thrilled through every tibie of his big body, .ind made it 
ingle with plcasme 'Ihcn, however, c.ime .a ret oil “Is tli; g’ll 
iii.iking fun of me ’ ’ he thought, and stuiightwaj he bouncid tow.iids 
the bell, and was for retreating, as vve have seen, when his f.itiiei s 
jokes and his mother s entreaties ciiised him to pause and st ly wl';r_ 
he was. He conducted the young kidv down to dinner in a diibiou-. 
and agitated fiamj ot mind ‘ Docs she rcillv think 1 am hand- 
some ’ ” thought he. ‘ or is she only m.iking g ime of me ' We h.u e 
talked of Joseph Scdlev being as v iin as i g il lU.iven help us ' the 
girls have only to tuin the tables .vnd sav ot one of tlieirovvn sc\, “She 
is as v.im as a m in.” and thev will bavi p.rfei t ri isoii 'I he licardeii 
crc.nturcs arc qii'ie as ea.'cr for pru-.c, ciuilo as linikm over tin r 
toilettes, quite as pioud ot theirpcrsonal adv int.iges, cpiitc as coiiseiutis 
of theirpowers of fnsri'i ition, as any coquette in the woild 

Down sl'ois, tlur, they went, Joseph ve“n nd .iiul blusliiii 
Rebecc.a eery modest, ard holeling her green ives ilowuwenls She 
was dressed in white', with bare sliouldei - ns wliiti ns snow — th" 
picture of youth, unpioti i ted innoccnec, .ind humble virgin bim]ilieil\ 
"I must be very quiet,” thought Rebecca, “ .ind veiy iiiueh iiilercsied 
about India” ■ 

Now we have heard how Mrs Sedley hncl pu pircd a fine eiirrv f t 
her son, just as he liked it, and in the course nt dinmra portion of 
this dish was offered to Rebecca. “Wr'hat is il ' said she, turning .111 
appealing look to Mr Joseph 

“ Capital,” said he llis mouth was full of it lus f.icc quite red 
with the delightful exercise of gobbling. “ Mother, it’s as good as my 
own cumes in India ” 

" Oh, I must try some, if it is an Indian dish,” said Miss Rcbecc.i 
* I am sure everything must be good that comes from there.” 

"Give Miss Sharp some cutiy, my dear,” said Mr. Sedley 

laughing. 

KdiMca had never tasted the dish before; 
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"Do you find it as good as cvcr>thing else from India said 
Mt. Scdlcy. 

“Oh, LxCLllcntl" said Rebecca, who was siifTcring tortures with 
the c.i>ennc pepper. 

“ 'Iry a chili with it. Miss Sharp,” said Joseph, really interested 

“A chill,” said Rebecca, gasping “Oh >ls!” She thought a 
chill w.is soinetliing cool, .is its name imported, and was scr\ed with 
some. “ How fresh and green Ihcy look,” she said, and put one into 
her inniitTi It was hotter than the curry, flesh and blood could bc.ir 
It no longer She laid down her fork. ‘ Water, for Heavens sake, 
n.iter!” she cried. Mr Sedley burst out kiughing (he w.is a co.irse 
man, from the Stock Exchange, where they luv c all sorts of practical 
jokes) “ rill y arc real Indian, I assure } uu,” said he “ Sambo, give 
Aliss Sharp some w.ater” 

'Ihc p.iternal Liiigh was echoed by Joseph, who thought the jok; 
capital '1 he ladies only smiled a little '1 hey thought poor Rebecca 
sulTered too much She would have liked to choke old Scdlcy, but 
she sw.illuwcd her luoititie ition ns well as she had the abominable 
curry before it, and as soon as she could speak, said, with a comical, 
go< .!-humotired air — 

“ I ought to have remembered the pc[>pcr whieh the Princess of 
Persia puts in the cre.tm-t irts in the Do you put 

cavenne into your cream-tarts in Indi i, sir 

Old Sedley began to laugh, and thought Rebecca was a good* 
humoured girl Joseph simply s\id — “ Cre.im-t irt-., Mi«& ’ Our cream 
IS very b.id in Uengil We gcnentlly use go Us milk, .and, ’gad, do 
you know, I’ve got to prefer it ' ” 

“ ^ou won’t like from India now, Miss Slurp,” said the 

old gcntle’in.an , but when the l.ulics had retired afie'r dinner, the wily 
old fellow Slid to his son, ' ll.ivc .t care, Joe, thit girl is setting her 
t.ip dl you ” 

“ Pooh I nonsense I said Joe, highly flnttcied “ I recollect, sir, 
there was a girl .it Dumdum, a daughter ot Cutler of the Artillery, and 
afterwards married to Lance, the surgeon, who made a dead set at me 
in the year ’4 — at me and Mulligat.iwncv, whom 1 mentioned to you 
before dinner — a dewilish good fellow Mulhg.it.awncy — hes a magi* 
stratc at Biulgcbudge, and sure to be in council in five years Well, 
sw, the Artillery gave a ball, and t^uintin, of the Kings I4tli, said to 
me, ‘ Sedley,’ said he, ‘I bet you Ihirtccii to ten that Sophy Cutler 
hooks either you or Mulligatawney before the rams.’ ‘Done,’ s.tys 
I , and egad, sir— this claret’s very good. Adamson’s or Car* 
boncU’s?” • • * 

A slight snore w.is the only reply the honest stock-broker was 
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odeep, and so the rest of Joseph’s stoiy was los'c for that day. But he 
was always exceedingly communicative m a nunS party, and has told 
this delightful talc many scores of times to liis npothecar}', Dr. Gollop, 
when he came to inquire about the hver and the bliic-pill. 

lleing an invalid, Joseph Sedley contented himself with a bottle 
of claret besides his Aladcira at dinner, and he managed a couple of 
plates full of strawberries and crc.un, and twenty-four little rout c.ikcs, 
that were lying neglected m a plate near him, and ccrtainlv (for 
novelists have the privilege of knowing everything), he thought a gre it 
deal about the girl upstairs. “A nice, g.iy, merry young crea lire,” 
thought he to himself. “ How she looked at me when 1 picked up her 
handkerchief at dinner' She dropped it twice Who’s tli.it singing 
in the dnawing-rooni ^ 'Gad ' shall I go up and see 7” 

But his modesty cime rushing upon linn with uneontroll.ible force 
His father was asleep liis hat was in the hall there was a h.ickney- 
coacli stand hard hy m Southampton Row “ I’ll go and see the 
Forty T'^rrtvf,” said he, “.and Miss Dcc.unp’s dance and he slip|>cd 
away gently on the pointed toes of his boots, and disapiw.ircd, w about 
waking Ins w orthy parent 

“There goes Joseph,’ said Aincln, who was looking from the 
open windows of the drauing-ruom, while Rebecca was singing at 
the piano 

‘ Miss Sluirp has frightened him away ” said Mrs. Sedley. “ koor 
Joe, why wtll he he so shy 7 ” 
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ClIAPTl-R IV. 

THE CREEX SILK PURSF. 

P OOR Jac’s panic lasted for two or three days , during nhich he did 
not visit the house, nor during that period did Miss Rebecca ei cr 
mention his n.imc She was all Tcs}>cctful gratitude to Mrs Sedki, ; 
delighted beyond measure at the Bazaars , and in a u hirl of w onder 
at the theatre, whither the good-natured lady took her One day, 
Amelia had a headache, and could not go upon some pail> of pleasure 
to which the tao young people were in\ ited nothing coiiiu nmact. Llt 
friend to go without her. “Whatl >ou who h.a\e shorn the poor 
orphan what h.ippincss and loic arc for the first time m her lite— quit 
you ^ nt\cr • ’ and the green ejes looked up to Heaicn and filled with 
tc.iis, .ind Mrs Scdley could not but own that her daughters ti lend 
h.ul a ch.irming kind heart ot her own 

As fur Mr bedlcy’s jokes, Rebecca 1 lughcd at them w ith a cordi.ilitv 
and perseverance w Inch nut a little pleiscd and softened that good- 
iLitured gentleman. Nor was it with the chiefs of the famiK alone 
that Miss Sharp found fivnur She interested Mrs Blenkinsop by 
CMncing the deepest s\mpath\ in the raspberrv -jam preserving, which 
operation was then going on in the Housekeeper's room, she per- 
sisted in calling Sambo * Sir,” and “ Mr Sambo,” to the delight of 
th.it attendant ; and she apologised to the Ltdv ’s maid for giv ing her 
trouble in venturing to ring the bell, with such sweetness and humility, 
that the Servants’ Hall was almost as ch.irmcd w ith her as the Ur<aw mg 
Room 

Once, m looking over some drawings which Amelia h.ul sent from 
school, Rebecca suddenly came upon one which caused her to burst 
into tears and leave the room. It was on the dav when Joe Scdley 
ugidc his second appearance 

Amelia hastened after her friend to know the cause of this display 
of feeling, and the good-natured girl came back without her com- 
panion, rather affected too *' You know, her father was our drawing- 
master, Mamina, at Chiswick, and used to do all the best pacts of out 
.alrawings.” 
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“ My love ! I'm sure I always hcara Miss Fmlcerton uy that he 
did not touch them — ^hc only mountid them.” 

“ It was called mounting, Mamma. Rebecca remembers the 
drawing, and her father working at it, and the thought of it came 

upon her gather suddenly — and so, you know, she " 

“ The poor child is all heart,” said Mrs. Scdlc) . 

“ I wish she could stay with us another week,” said Amelia. 

" She’s devilish like Miss Cutler that I used to meet at Dumdum, 
onI> fairer. She’s married now to Lance, the Artillery Surgdin. Do 

jou know. Ma’am, that once Quintin, of the I4lh, bet me ” 

“ O Joseph, we know that story,” said Amelia, laughing “ Ni ver 
mind about telling that , but persuade M.imma to write to Sir Son c- 
thing Crawley for Ic.aic of .absence for poor de.ir Rebecca — here she 
comes, her ejes red with weeping ” 

“I’m better, now,” said the girl, with the sweetest smile possible, 
taking good-natured Mrs Scdle>'s c'ctcndcd hand .ind kissing it 
respcLtfully. “ How kind >ou all are to me’ All,'’ she .added, with 
a laugh, “ except >ou, Mr Joseph ” 

“ Me !” said Joseph, mcdiuting an inst.int departure. “ Gr.ai.ious 
Heatons I Good G.ul ! Miss bh.ii|> ' ’ 

“Yes, how could jou be so ciutl as to m.tkc me e.at tli.at bon id 
pepper-dish at dinner, the lirst d.iy 1 e\ei saw >ou’ \ou aie not so 
good to me as de ir Amcli.i ” 

“ He doesn't know }ou so well,” cried Amilia. 

“ I defy anj body not to bo good to joii, ni> de.ir,” s.iid her mollu'i 
“The curry was capit il , indeed it was,’ said Joe, c|iiilc graieli. 
“ Perhaps there was enough citron juice in it , — no, there was //f.'. ’ 
“ And the chilis ’ ” 

“By Jove, how they made )ou crj out s.iid Joe, caught by the 
ridicule of the circumstance, and exploding m a lit of l.iughter which 
ended quite suddenij, as usual * 

“ I shall take care how I ictjvu choose for me another tune,” said 
Rebecca, as they went down .again to dinner “ 1 didn't think men 
were fond of putting poor harmless girls to pain." 

“ By Gad, Miss Rebecca, 1 wouldn't hurt >ou for the world ” 

“ No,” said she, “ 1 jou wouldn’t,” and then she gave him 
ever so gentle a pressure with her little hand, .ind drew it back quite 
frightened, and looked first for one inst.int in Ins f.ice, and tin n duwji 
at the carpet-rods , and I am not prepared to say that Joe's he.irt did 
not thump at this little involuntary, timid, gentle motion of regard on 
the part of the simple girL 

It wras an advance, and as such, perhaps, some Ladies of indisput- 
able correctness and gentility will cimdciun the action as immodest ; 
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but, you see, poor dear Rebecca had all this work to do for herself. If 
a person is too poor to keep a servant, though ever so elegant, he must 
sweep his own rooms if a dear girl has no dear Mamma to settle 
matters with the young man, she must do it for herself. And oh, what 
a mercy it is that these women do not exercise their powers oftener t 
We can’t resist them, if they do. Let them show ever so little inclina- 
tion, and men go down on their knees at once old or ugly, it is all the 
same. And this 1 set down as a positive truth. A woman with fair 
opportAiitics, and without an absolute hump, may marry she 

likeA Only let us be thankful that the darlings arc like the beasts 
of the field, and don't know their own pou’cr. Ihcy would overcome 
us entirely if they did. 

“I gad!” thought Joseph, entering the dini.ig-room, “1 exactly 
begin to feel as 1 did at Dumdum with Miss Cutler.” Many sweet 
little appeals, half tender, half jocular, did Miss Sharp make to him 
about the dishes at dinner, fur by this time she was on a footing of 
consider.ible familuirity with the f.imily,nnd as for the girls, they lo\ed 
e-ieli otlitr Lkc sisters Young unmarried gals always do, if they are 
in .1 house together fur ten d.iys. 

.\s if bent upon advincing RcbcccVs plins in e\cn way — what 
must Amelia do, but remind her brother of a promise made List Easter 
holidays— ‘ When I was a girl .at school," said she, laughing — a pro- 
mise that he, Joseph, would take her to Vauxh ill. “ Now,” she said, 
“ that Rebecca is with us, will be the icry time ’ 

‘‘ O, delightful ! ” said Rebecca, going to chip her li.inds , but she 
recollected herself, and p.aused, like .i modest cil la o, as she was 
“ lo-night IS not the night,' said Joe 
“ Well, to-morrow.” 

‘ To-morrow your l’ap.i and I dine out,” said Mis Scdicy 
“ You don't suppose that I’m going, Mrs bed s.iid her husb.and, 
".and that a woman ot your years .ind size is to c.itch cold, in such an 
abominable damp place ?" 

“The children must haie some one with them,” cried Mrs Scdicy. 
“ Let Joe go,” s.aid his father, laughing “ He s enough ” At 
which speech c\cn Mr Sambo at the sideboird burst out laughing, 
and pool f.it Joe felt inclined to become .i parricide almost 

“ Undo his stays !” continued the pitiless old gentleman. “ Fling 
^ine water in his f.icc, Miss Sliarp, or carry him up st.urs the dear 
creatures fainting Foot victim! carry him up; hes as light as a 
feather ! ” 

" If he stand this, sir, I’m d— !’ roared Joseph. 

" Order Mr. Jos’s elephant, Sambo !” cried the father. “Send to 
Exeter ’Change, b.ainbo,” but seeing Jos rc'.ady almost to cry with 
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vexation, the old joker stopped his laughter, and said, holding out hia 
hand to his son, “It’s all fair on the Stock Exchange, Jos, — and. 
Sambo, never mind the elephant, but give me and Mr. Jos a glass of 
Champagne. Boney himself hasn’t got such in his cellar, my boy 1 " 

A goblet of Champagne restored Joseph’s equanimity, and before 
Qie bottle was emptied, of which as an invalid he took two-thirds, he 
had agreed to take the >oung ladies to Vauxhall. 

“ The girls must have a gentleman a-piccc,” said the old gentle 
man. “Jos will be sure to leave Emmy in the crowd, he will be so 
taken up with Miss Sharp here Send to 96, and ask Gcoigc Osborne 
if he’ll come ” 

At this, I don’t know in the Ic'ist fur whit reason, Mrs Scdley 
looked at her husb.-ind and laughed. Mr Scdlcy’s eyes twinkled in a 
manner indescribably roguish, and he looked at Amelia ; and Amelia, 
hanging down her head, blushed as only j oung ladies of seventeen 
know how to blush, .iiid as Miss Kcbecci Sliarp neier blushed 111 lur 
life — .at least not since she was tight \eirs old, and when she w. is 
caught stealing jam out of a cupboird b> lur godmother “Amelia 
had better write a natc,”siid her t.ill'cr, “and let Otoigc Osborne 
scewli.'it a beautiful li<tnd-wniing wt liaie brought b.'ick Irom Miss 
Pinkerton’s Do you remember when you wrote to liiin to come on 
Twelfih-night, Emmy, and spelt twelfth without the f ?" 

“That was years ago," said Amch.i 

“ It seems like yesterday, don't it, John said Mrs Scdicy' to hi r 
husband ; and that night in a conversation which took pl.icc in .a front 
room in the second floor, in a sort of tent, hung round with chintz of a 
rich and fantastic India pattern, and tIoubU woh calico of a tender 
rose-colour, in the interior of which species of marquee was a fcather- 
bed, on which were two pillows, on which were two round red f.ices, 
one in a laced nightcap, and one in a simple cotton one, ending in a 
tassel . — m a curtain lecture, I say, Mrs Scdley took her hiisband tn 
task for his cruel conduct to poor Joe. 

“ It wras quite wicked of you, Mr Scdicy,” said she, “ to torment 
the poor boy so ” 

“ My dear,” said the cotton-tassel in defence of his conduct, “ Jos 
is a great deal vainer than you ever were in your life, and that's saying 
a good deal. Though, some thirty years .ago, in the y'car seventeen 
hundred and eighty — ^what was it? — perhaps you had a right to be 
vain. — I don’t say na But I’ve no patience with Jos and his dandified 
modesty. It is out-Joscphing Joseph, my dear, and all the while the 
boy is only thinking of himself, and what a fine fellow he is. I doubt. 
Ma’am, we shall have some trouble with him yet. Here is Emmy’s 
little friend making love to him as hard as she can ; that’s quite clear; 
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and if docs not catch him some other will. That man is destined 
to be a prey to woman, as 1 am to go on 'Change every day. It's a 
mercy he did not bring us over a black dauglitcr-in-law, my dear. But, 
mark my words, the first woman who fishes for him hooks him.” 

" She shall olT to-morrow, the little artful creature,” said 
Mrs Sedlcy, with great energy 

"Why not she as well as another, Mrs. Sedlcy^ Hie girl’s a 
white face at any rate. I don’t cm-e who marries him Let Joe 
please Rimself” 

And prcscntl> the voices of the tno speakers were hushed, or were 
rcpl.iccd b) the gentle but unromantic music of the no:;, and sate 
when the church bells tolled the hour and the watchman called it, all 
was silent at the house of John Sedlcy, Esquire, of Russell Square, 
and the Stock Exchange. 

When morning came, the good-natured Mrs Scdlet no longer 
thought of executing her threats with rcgaid to Mi:>s Sliarp , fur 
thoiigli nothing is mure keen, nor more coiimioii, nor more justifiable, 
than iiatcrnal jealousy, >ct she could not bring herself to suppose 
that the little, humble, grateful, gentle governess, would dare to look 
up to such a iiiagnihcent personage as the Collector of Bogglej 
Wollah The petition, too, tor an extension of the voung lad>’$ leave 
nf .ibsence had already been despatched, and it would be difficult to 
Itiiil .1 pretext for abruptlj dismissing her 

And .-IS if all things conspired in favour of the gentle Kcbccca, 
the lerj elements (although she was not inclined at first to acknow- 
ledge their action iii her behalO interposed to aid her P'or on the 
evening a]ipamted for the Vuixhill partv', George Osborne having 
conic to dinner, and the elders of the house having departed, according 
to iiivihition, to dine with Alderman Balls, at Highburj' Bam, there 
enmc on such a tliundcr-stonn as only happens on Vauxhall nights, 
and* as obliged the young people, perforce, to remain at home. 
Mr. Osborne did not seem in the least disappointed .at this occurrence. 
He and Joseph Sedlcy dr.ink a fitting quantity of port-wme, tfte-i-tttc, 

1 1 the dining-room— duimg the drinking of which Sedlcy told a number 
of his best Indian stones; for he was extremely talkative in man’s 
society , — and aficrw irds AIiss Amelia S^ley did the honours of the 
ilrawing-rooin ; and these four young persons passed such a comfort- 
able evening together, that they declared they were r.athcr gUd of the 
thundcr-storrh than otherwise, which had caused them to put off their 
visit to VauxhalL 

Osborne was Sedlcy’s godson, and had been one of the family 
any time these tlircc-nnd-twcnty ycirs At six weeks old, he had 
received from {aim Sedlcy a present of a silver cup ; at six months 
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old, a coral with gold whistle and bells ; from his youth, upwards, he 
was “tipped "regularly by the old gentleman at Christmas and on 
going back to school, he remembered perfectly well being thrashed 
by Joseph Scdlcy, when the latter was a big, swaggering, hobbudylioy, 
and George an impudent urchin of ten years old. In a word, George 
was os familiar hath the family as such daily acts of kindness and 
intercourse could make him 

“ Do you remember, Sedley, nlint a fury you were m, nhen I cut 
ciT the tassels of }our Hessian boots, and how Miss — hem^ — low 
Amelia rescued me from a beating, by falling down on her knees and 
crying out to her brother Jos, not to beat little George 

Jos remembered tins remaikiblo citcum»taiicc perfectly well, but 
vowed that he had totally forgotten it 

“ WcU, do you remember coming dow n in a gig to Dr Sw isht.iil's 
to sec me, before }Ou went to India, and gi\ing me hiilf a guinea and a 
pat on the head? I always had an idea that }ou were at least seven 
feet high, and was quite astonished at jour return fium India to lind 
you no taller than myself” 

“How good of Mr Sedlej to go to jour school and give >ou the 
money 1” evclaimcd Kcbccca, m accents of evlrcme ddight 

“Yes, and after I had cut the tassels oil his boots too Hoys never 
forget those tips at school, nor the giv ers ’ 

“1 delight in Hessian boots,” said Rebecca. Jos Scdlcj, wiio 
admired his own legs prodigiously, and always w ore this ornamental 
chaussure, was extremely pleased at this icmark, though he drew Ins 
legs under his chair as it was made. 

“ Miss Sharp ' ” said George Osborne, “ you who arc so cltv cr an 
artist, you must make a grand historical picture of the scene of the 
boots Sedley shall be represented m buckskins, and holding one of 
the injured boots in one hand, by the other he shall have hold of my 
shirt-frilL Amelia shall be kneeling near him, with her little h.inds 
up , and the picture shall have a grand allegorical title, ns the froniis- 
picccs have in the Medulla and the spcUiiig-book ” 

“ 1 shan’t have time to do it here," said Kcbccca. “ I'll do it when 
— ^when I’m gone ” And she dropped her voice, and looked so sad 
and piteous, that everybody fblt bow cruel her lot was, and how sorry 
they would be to part with her. 

“ O that you could stay longer, dear Rebecca,” said Amelia. 

“ Why ?” answered the other, stiil more sadly. “ Thdt I may be 
only the more unhap — unwilling to lose you?” And she turned away 
her head. Amelia began to give way to that natural infirmity of tears 
which, we have said, was one of the defects of this silly little thing. 
George Osborne looked at the two young women with a toueked 
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cunosity; and Joseph Sedicy hca\cd somethin'; very like a sigh 
out of his big chest, as he cast hia eyes du.vn towards his faxouiit.'. 
Hessian boots. 

“Let IIS have somi music, Miss Sedicy — \i'ncli'i, ’ said George, 
who felt at that moment an cxtrnordin.iry', almost irresistible impulse 
to se‘i/c the .ibovc-incntionc 1 young wom.an m Ins arms, .and to kiss 
her in the f.ice of the company, .'iml she looked at linn fur ,a moment, 
.ind if 1 should sav that this fell m lose with each otli' r it that single 
inst.inlkof time, I should peili ips 1 >c ti lling an iintiiith foi the fact is, 
that tliLSc two young people h.ad been bred up by tin. r p ireiits for 
this very purpose, .and thtirbinns had, as it were, been r...ad in their 
rcspcctiic families .any time these ten years. ’Ihey went off to the 
pi.ino, whith was situ.ited, as pi.anos usu.ally arc, in the back dming- 
room , .ind as it was rather d.irk. Miss Amtlia, in the most unaffected 
w.i\ III the world, put her h.iiid into Mr Osborne’s, who, of course, 
c.iuld see the way .among the cliai-a. and ottom.ans a "re it deal better 
than sliL could. Hut th.s .irrangcincnt left Mr Jostph Sedicy tSU- 
&-UU with Rcbccc.i, .it the drawing-room tabL, wlicie the litt.rwas 
occiipitd in knitting a green silk purse. 

“ riicie is no need to a,k f.imiK sC' rtfs,’ s nd Miss Slia p. ‘ Those 
two hi\t told theirs" 

“As soon .IS ho gets his com')i’'\ s lul Joseph, “I bt. ..ve the 
ali.t.r Is settled, (itorge Osboine is a c iptt il lellow ’’ 

• -\nd \o.ir sister the di arcst tit uiirw in tli' woiM ' st d R.b.cr i 
“II.'pps Ihv. iii.iii who wins liti * ’ W.ih this Mi's h'.arp g.ve i 
peat S14I1 

Whin two iiniii.irricd poisons got to^i’l.ir, and t.’lk upoa s. th 
dslit.ito subjects .is the present, a gn it dt i1 ul conlultnre mil intiinai y 
Is piisinth tst.iblishcd between thim Ircre is no need of gising 1 
spiLi il ri]]ort of the coii\ ers Uion wh’tli now took plice btl.\ein 
Mr. bcillcy and the yuiin' kills , for the cu.iscrsation, as may be 
judged from the fui egomg spocinion, w is not espec illy w itty' or 
eloquent, it seldom is in prii.atc societies, or an\ where except in 
▼cry high-flown and ingenious noicis. As there w is music in the 
next room, the talk was carried on, of couisc, 111 .1 low and becoming 
tone, thi'iigh, for tlic matter of that, the couple in the next apartment 
would not hai c been disturbed had the t.alkmg been c\ cr so loud, so 
occupied were they with their own jiursmts. 

* Almost for the first tune in his life, Mr. Sedicy found himself 
talking, without the least timidity or hesitation, to a person of the 
other sex. Miss Rebecca asked him a great number of questions 
■bout India, which gave him an opportunity of narrating many inte- 
resting anecdotes about that country and himself. He describiiMl the 
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balls at Govcmmcnt House, and the manner in which tticy kept 
themselves cool in the hot weather, with punkalis, tatties, and other 
contrivances ; and he was very witty regarding the number of bcotch- 
men whom Lord Minto, the Governor-General, patronised ; and then 
he described a tiger-hunt; and the manner in which the mahout of 
his elephant had been pulled ofT his seat by one of the infuriated 
animals. How delighted Miss Rebecca was at the Government balls, 
and how she laughed at the stones of the Scotch tiules-de-catirfi, and 
called Mr. Scdlcy a sad wicked satirical creature , and how fnghured 
she was at the story of the elephant 1 “ For your mother’s sake, de.ir 
Mr. ScJley,” she said, “for the s.ikc of .nil your friends, promise nev‘r 
to go on one of those horrid expeditions ” 

“ Pooh, pooh. Miss Sh.irp," said he, pulling up his shirt-collars ; 
*'the danger m.akcs the sport only the j>Ic is.inlcr " He h.id never 
been but once .at a tiger-hunt, when the .iccident in question occurred, 
and when he w.is half killed — not by the tiger, but by the fright. And 
as he talked on, he grew quite bold, and actually had the audacity to 
ask Miss Rebecca for uhom she was knitting the green silk purse* 
He was quite surprised .ind delighted .it liis own graceful famdint 
manner. 

“For any one who u.ints a purst,' rcplud Miss Rebcrc.i, looking 
at him in the most gentle u inning w.i> .Scdlcy w.is going to m.ikc 
one of the most eloquent speeches possible, ard had begun — “ O Miss 

bha.-p, how ” when some song which was performed in the other 

room came to an end, and caused him to he ir his own voice so dis- 
tinctly that he slopped, blushed, and bleu his nose in great agitation 

“Did }ou ever hear anything like >oiir brother’s eloquence*” 
whispered Mr. Osborne to Amelia. “Why, jour friend has worked 
miracles " 

“ The more the better,” said Miss Amelin , w'ho, like .almost .all 
women who are worth a pin, was a m.atch-in ikcr in her lic.irt, sind 
would have been delighted that Joseph should carry b.ack a wife to 
India. She had, too, in the course of this few days’ consUnt inter- 
course, warmed into a most tender friendship fo/ Rcbccca, and dis- 
covered a million of virtues and amiable qualities in her which she 
had not perceived when they were at Chiswick together For the 
affection of yoqng ladies is of as rapid growth as Jack’s bean-stalk, 
and reaches up to the sky in a night. It is no blame to them th:^ 
after marriage this StAasucA/ nach der Lxebe subsides. It is what 
sentimentalists, who deal in very big words, call a yearning after the 
Ideal, and simply means that women are commonly not satisfied until 
they have husbands and children on whom they may centre affections 
wMdi eve qwnt elsewhere^ as it were, in small duuige. 
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Having expended her little store of songs, or having sta} ed long 
enough in the back drawing-room, it now appeared proper to Miss 
Amelia to ask her friend to sing “ You would not have listened to 
me,” she said to Mr Osborne (though she knew she was telling a fib) 

** bad you heard Rebecca first." 

“ I give Miss Sharp warning, though,” said Osboinc, “ that, right or 
wrong, I consider Miss Amelia Sedlcy the first singer in the world.” 

“You shall hear,” said Amelia, and Joseph Sedlcy was actually 
polite enough to carry the candles to the piano Osborne hinted that 
he should like quite as well to sit in the dark, but Miss Sedlcy, 
laughing, declined to bear him company any farther, and the two 
accordingly followed Mr Joseph Rebecca sang far better than her 
friend (though of course Osborne was free to keep his opinion), and 
exerted herself to the utmost, and, indeed, to the wonder of Amelia, 
who had never known her perform so well. She sang a French song, 
which Joseph did not understand in the least, and which George 
confessed he did not understand, and then a number of those simple 
ballads which were the fashion fort> years ago, and in which British 
tars, our King, poor Susan, bluc-c)ed Maryland the like, were the 
principal themes They arc not, it is said, very biilliant, in a musical 
point of Slew, but contain numberloss good-natured, simple appeals to 
the affections, which people understood better than the milk-and-water 
lagume, sas/iin, and ft luiLl of the eternal Donizettian music with 
which we arc favoured iiow-a-da>s 

Conversation of a sentiment tl sort, liefitting the subject, was earned 
on between the songs, to which S.imbo, after he had brought the tea, 
the dcligVcd cook, and even Mrs Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, ''on- 
dcscendcd to listen on the landing-place 

Among these ditties was one, the last of the concert, and to the 
following effect — 

Ah 1 bleak and Inircn was the moor. 

Ah ' loud and piercing was the storm. 

The cottage roof was shelter d sure, 

The cottage hearth was bright aud wann- 
An orphan boy the lattice pass’d. 

An 1, as he mark’d its cheerful glow. 

Felt doubly keen the midnight blast. 

And doubly cold the fallen snow. 

They mark’d him u be onward piert^ 

With fainting heart and weaiy limb 
Kind TMces bade him tun and rm4 
And gentle faces welcomed 
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The dawn la up — {he gnpit is gone^ 

The cottage hearth is blazing sdU ; 

Heaven pity all poor wandereis lone t 
Hark to the vnnd upon the hill I 

It was the sentiment of the before-mentioned words, "'When I’m 
gone,” over again. As she came to the last words. Miss Sharp’s 
“ deep-toned voice faltered ” Everybody felt the allusion to her 
departure, and to her hapless orphan state. Joseph Scdley, who was 
fond of music, and soft-hearted, was in a state of ravishment during 
the performance of the song, and profoundly touched at its conclusion. 
If he hadliad the courage, if George and Miss Scdley had remained, 
according to the former’s proposal, in tlie farther room, Joseph Sedlcy’s 
bachelorhood would have been at an end, and this work would never 
have been written. But at the close of the duty, Rebecca quitted the 
piano, and giving her hand to Amelia, walked away into the front 
drawing-room twilight, and, at this moment, Mr. Sambo made his 
appc.'irancc with a tray, containing sandwiches, jellies, and some glitter- 
ing glasses and decanters, on which Joseph Scdicv’s attention was 
immedi.atcl> diced. When the parents of the house of Scdley returned 
from their dinner-party, they found the yoi-ng people so busy in talking, 
that they had not heard the arrival of the carnage, and Mr. Joseph 
was in the act of saying, “ My dear Miss Sharp, one little tcaspoonful 
of jelly to recruit you after your immense — your — your deUght/ul 
exertion® ” 

“Bravo, Jos !” said Mr Sedley, on hearing the bantering of which 
well-known voice, Jos iiist.intly ridapscd into an alarmed silence, and 
quickly took his departure He did not he awake all night thinking 
whether or not he was in love with Miss Sharp; the p.ission of love 
never interfered with the appetite or the slumber of Mr Joseph Scdley; 
but he thought to himself how delightful it would be to hear such 
songs as those after Cutchetty — ^what a dtstinguie girl she Wtis— how 
she could speak French better than the Governor-General’s lady her* 
self— and what a sensation she would make at the Calcutta balls. 
“ It’s evident the poor devil’s in love with me,” thought he. “ She 
is just as nch as most of the girls who come out to India I might 
go farther, and fare worse, egad I” And m these meditations he 
fell asleep. 

How Miss Sharp lay awake, thinking^ will he cOme or not to- 
morrow ? need not be told here. To-morrow came, and, as sure as 
fate, Mr. Joseph Sedley made his appearance before lu nrh^nn. He 
had never been known before to confer sudi an honour on Russell 
Square. George Osborne was somehow there already (sadly “ putting 
out * Amelia, who was writing to her twelve dearest friends at Chiswidk 
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Mall), and Rebecca wi^a employed luas vp^erday* work Aa 
Joe’s buggy drove up, atad awtd,^i^4$ridg Icoock and 

pompous bustle at the WoUah 

laboured upstairs -to the ^r^ng-rdoih, hposn^ glaAy-N pi^ ,^e- 
graphed between Osbotni sutd. Sddl^, the 
archly, looked at Rebecbat,. iidEiO 'ac|t|a% tSufluta as sher^^'W fiur 
ringlets over her knittiil|r>.j> hfat'eii ap^^ated^- 

Joseph, puffing frotd dife s^B^fi^j^'uOUalfe^'cie^ 
in a ncitv waistcoat^' tnih ne^vousne^ and Uud^ 

behind his wadded: dedicdlodh '* It dte ^ ,ahrl^' moqoeBlfbr all ; and 
as for Amelia, I tbin^ jSe stbitrj^hten^^lma eV| 0 s ||he people 
most concerned. -**'?.* ’ 

Sambo, who dpdti the' and ahnoiml^.Idr./ Joseph, 
followed grinning, m tfai Cbllectot^'rcaf, andbeaiihg timdmmi. 
nosegays of flowers, which the monster had hetuahy had the gallantty 
to purchase m Covent <?ard«n MaSrket ffiat momihg^— ih^ were not 
as big as the hay-stacks which ladies cany about wiUi now-a^ 
days, in cones of fUigrea pi^er ; bdt the young women were ili»li g1it<^ 
with the gift, as Joseph" presented, one to each, with aq ^ceedingly 
solciiui bow. 

“ Bravo, Jos 1" cried OsboTne. 

** Thank you, dear Joseph,* said Amelia, quite ready to kiss her 
brother, if he were so’ minded. (Apd I thmk for a IdSs from such a 
dear creature as Amelia, 1 wouldpuTchase all Mr.Lee^s conservatories 
out of hand.) 

“ O heavenly, heavenly flowers 1* exdaiined Miss Sljiarp^ and smelt 
them delicatdy, andhdld dimn' to her bosom, and caM up her eyes to 
the ceding, in an ecstasyof admiratioiik Perhapa she Just looked first 
into the bouquet, to see whether there waa a jMr4t/-dbtMr hidden among 
the flowers ; but there was no letter. 

* Do they talk the language of floorers at BoggJeyWollah, Sedley 7” 
asked Osborne, laughing. 

“ Pooh, nonsense I * i«pli^ ^e scntiinental youth. " Bought 'em 
.It Natlian’s ; very glad you like ,'eiA; and eh,. Am^ia. my dear, I 
bought a pine-applc at the same tifne, whidr 1 gave to Saidbo. L^’s 
have It for tiffin ; very cool and nice this hot'Weatbet.* Rebecca said 
she had never tasted a puie, and longed beyoid evetything to 
tpstc one 

So the conversation went oh. I donf ksdw on what pretext 
Osborne left the room, or why, prcsratly, Amelia went away, perhaps 
to supenntend the slicing of the pine-apple'; but Jo» rtas left alone 
with Rebecca, who had resumed her work, and the gre^A sDk and the 
shining needles were quivering rapidly under her white denderfingen. 

’ a* 
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z beau^iu]^ song that was you sang last night, 

deal lifis»Sh8Bp,»*}ddLw*<:«&W5h Biade me cry almost , ’pon 
my hcmoar it did.” ^ ji ^ , 

'‘Becauso Mir.Joae^; all the Sedlcys 

ImTO, I ^ 

"It keg^.iiBri^^ las^^i4|bj^«^ I s^^jdag to hum it this 
iiiond)]||;.af^W^‘nraN,fH^ -vjRSQpm my doctor, came 

in at a 

day), asiOMt Issad^ial^iA^l^la^ 

<• O y& crcatta* i * Jte lee sm yidfdti^it'’ 

"Me? '11^ you, Mias SIuop; avVUte Mllf wtop/do sing it.” 

“ Not aov,, Mti Sedtey,* aMd B^Wccsn; “ My spints 

are not equal «d 4: bedd^'L^^dbddi the^Miae., Will you help 
me,MbSadleyj*V' da^teajdcW, Mr. Joseph 

Sedley, .df‘<lp:*^5^ 

*yo6tg lM»‘toMdqg irli& a most lulling 

. expression i tla anna ^stnetoad .out in^an imploring 

and Ids hand* bound ih a spft b^^g^ppi sdl^ which she was 

unwind^. <' « « .1 j. .» 

• • *'•'•*» V* • 

In till# ztudaBtihipiwItion ahd ifewilfat found the lntere^t> 

ing pMr, wbedu^]^ enteted to a^m»aa^ was ready. The 

skein OtiRk s^'^just qww g kound tte ctirat'but Mr. Jos had never 
spaken. ' -W , i Vi 

"1 ammtfdvfiMqfV fb^ii^ dear,” ^iajhdbi .said, as she pressed 
Rebeci>^)iM«(^ MfW *”"r to.jMBUpatfBd isith his and 
saU to hUM^'NBfd^ 'I^ jK^ tor Ipibfign to Vtax^ 
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test, wii],l«iir J 
at Dr Swid: 
cMIcd Hcigh4M| 
indirativc of 

It SLcmed, this iliifVlIf ^ 
patent was a grocer'"" 
idmittcd into S' 
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^omictca imo v»* 

nimcipks”— that la loths^ l]pt«|q»taii^ of W» bowd and achooliiig 
wue defrayed by b^ fafli^tifc fiQodljjiot ta(m%i Aw*© 

almost at tb* bjMtOU df ^ aolwHjsrf» Wjtsaaggjr «*tar^ and 
J icKtt, thioq^ tbe seanwtf m ow dobm i»qi^ w«sBng|^ 
tht rciJiescntative of so iStkoy poo^AAtt ted, caawes,.aiq:ar, mMOra- 
otp plums (of vbidtt* A*? l»N»0rtiha 
pud Im^ of the es&Wtafo^ eonwwdSSs*. A dre^ 

da> It was for ymAf ^ 1*®^ 

h iving run into th* VWfn^hptkVpoacM# essBt^ fc wdt^ and 
polonies, espied, the tuft'A PoNpa « SWaW <3n»«* «»d Olhnen, 

1 h mes Street, London at the l>odte<8 dodc, dbchaighv a car^ of 
tile n lies in s^Kb^Se^ifindeait'r*' •ft'*' * ''j _ 

Voiing Dobbin Ipd pfaoe , The ^^wene ihghtful, 

and nieicdcss agaidst'-bti^' ••JUmlPi tteWdii,*^ one mag wooW tty, 
“hcrcs good news m thft pflMXr QAsalrif VTbV* Awuxer 
would set a suin-‘'lf a Mit 

halfpenny, how mwdi nwat fioHA awt • T^ttB-wodld fbdow 

fiom all the circle of yowig filum tns^,«ad w, lAo nj^itty con^ 
sidered that the selling of ^o3s *«?» » a »ai»dW and m&moos 
i> ictice, meriting the coiilenipt.aBB jaoid.*df all realge mt e ot e n . 

“ Your father’s only a,«MBMiail]l, 9Aap)^<^ IMbbhi Mid in inivate 

to the little boy who lmdfcsag^tdcnTOUwBl«SPiiv«BWa. Atwhich 

the latter replied haughtily, ♦» My ftther»s a genOenwiibad kee^ bin 
carnage and Mr. WiBhup £>obbia leureitlied W « rm/M outhousd 
in the playground, where he passed a halMwliday itt flie bUlereet 
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sadness and iroe. 'Who amongst us'is there that does not rccollert 
similar hoars of bitter,.bitter duldhh. f Who feds injustice , who 

shrinks before a slig'ht j who has a sense of wrong so acute, and so 
glowing a gratith^^ file klhdn'fss, as a geocirous boy ? and how m.iny 
of those gendhaoiuadlQ yoit degrade, outrange, torture, for the sake of 
a little loose wdioletie, and misergble dog>latin ? 

Now,Wi$t!in Dobbin, (rom an incapadty to acquire the rudi- 
ments of th0 ^bove language, a$ they are propounded m that wonderful 
book' the £t<m Isdtn Grammar; was compdled to remain ambng tin* 
very last of Sector Swishtail'S, scholars, and was " taken down ” con- 
tinually by little fdlows with pink faces and pinafores when he roardicd 
up with the lower form, a giant amongst them, with his downcast, 
stupefied look^ bis dog’s-eared primer, and his 'tight corduroys High 
and low, all limde fun of him.' Th^ sewed up those Corduroys, tight 
as they were. They cut his' bed-stnngs. They upset buckets .ind 
benches, so that he might Itreak fau shins over them, which lie never 
failed to do They sent him parcels, which, when opened, were found 
to contain the paternal soap and candles There was no little fellow 
but had Ins jeer and joke at Dobbm ; and he bore everything quite 
patiently, and was entirely dumb and miserable. 

CufiT, on the contrary, was the great chief and dandy of the 
Swishtail Senfinary. He smuggled wme in. He fought the town- 
boys Pomcs'used to come foijbtm to nde home on Saturdays Hl 
had his top-boots in bis room, in which he used to hunt in the holi- 
days. He bad a gold repeater and took snufTlike the Doctor He 
liod been to the Opera, and knew tbc meats of the pnncipal actmv, 
preferring Mn-Kean to Mr. Kemble. He could knock you off fonv 
Latin verses in an hour. He conld make French poetry Wli.u i Ivi 
didn't he know, or couldn’t he do ? They said even the Doctor hiui'.i If 
was afraid of hup. 

Cuff, the unquestioned king of the school, ruled over liis siihii'i is, 
and bullied than, with splendid superiority Tlus one bl.-icked Ins 
shoes : that toaittcd his bread, others would lag out, and give In in 
balls at cncket during whde summer afternoons “ Figs " w.is tl e 
fellow whom he despised most, and with whom, though .always 
abusing him, and sneering at him, he scarcely ever condescended to 
hold personal commiuucation. 

One day ip pnvate, the two young gentlemen had had .1 difference, 
Figs, alone in the school-room, was blundcnug over a home letter ; 
when Cuff, entpriitg, bade him go upon some message, of which tarts 
were prob^y the subject. 

** 1 can’t,” says Dobbin ; " I want to finish my letter.” 

f Yqp o^//” say; Mr. Cuff, laying hold of that document (in 
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ich many words were scratched out, many wera mis-blielt, on which 
had been spent I don’t lo^pw how mfieh thought, and labour, and 
tcarb , for the poor fdlow was writing td his mother^ w^o was fond of 
him, although she Was a grocer’s wijfe, and lived in a,lhu:1c parlour in 
lhames Street), “ YoUi'<'a*f’/7” says »M^ Guff; “I should like to 
know why, pray i Cgto’t you wrfte to ^ Modter Pigs to-jn«rrowf ” 

“ Don’t call nmaes,1 Dobbin sard, getting off the bench, very 
nervous. „ 3- • . ’ i- 

“ \V%11, sir, wiU you go crow^tbe coek of the schooL 

“Put down the letter,” .Dobf^'" cqAied ; **00 gentleman readth 

IctiLFth ” I , ' , ' 

“ Well, MOW will you goi " akys the other. , 

“ No, I won’t. Don’t stri&e, or VU^/htiatM you,” mars out Dobbin, 
springing to a leaden.mksfand, and looking so wiched, that Mr. Cull 
pauicd, turned down his fpat sleeves c^ain, put his hands into his 
])ackcts, and walked away with a sneer. But he never meddled pet* 
sonally with the grocer’s boy after that '; though we must do him the 
justice to say he always spoke of Mr. Dobbin with contempt behind 
his b.iLk. 

Some time after this interview, it happened that Mr. Cuff, on a sun* 
shin) afternoon, was in the neighbourhood of poor William Dobbm, 
who u as lying under a tree m the playgnwnd, spellmg ever a favourite 
copy of the Arabum Nt^Us which he bad — apart from the rest of the 
school, who were pursuing their various sports — quite lonely, and 
almost happy. If people would hut leave duldren to themselves ; if 
ttnehers would cease to bully them ; if parents wmuld not insist upon 
dll acting their thoughts, and dominating thear feelings — those feelings 
.ind tnoughts which are a mystery to all (for how much do you and 1 
know of each other, of our children, of our Withers, of our neigh* 
boil*, and how farmore beautiful and sacred are the thoughts of the 
poor Lid or girl whom you govern likely to be^ than those of the dull 
and world-corrupted pe'won wWo tides faim?)-^, I say, jiarents and- 
mastcis would leave their children alone a little more, — small harm 
would .iccruc, although a less quantity of nr m pngsenH might be 
acquired. ' ~ 

Well, William Dobbin had for once forgotten the wodd, and was 
.iway with Sinbad the Sailor in the VaU^ of Diamonds, or w’lth 
Prince Alimed and the Fairy Penbanou in that ddighthd cavern 
where the Prince found her, and whither wo should all like to make a 
tour; when shnll cries, as of a httle fellow weeping; woke up his 
pleasant revene ; and lookmg up, be saw Cuff before him, belabounng 
a little boy. 
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It «tt the lad who had^pecic^hd upon him ahout the grocer’s cart; 
but he bore little tna^ M^;3%ieast towards the young and smaU. 

How dare you, sib IvtodKtte ‘bottto »• ia» Cuff to the httlt uruhin, 
swinging a ydhjwxJi^jau^^ ^ 

The boy h^lfefh ttg^SjCed to ^ o^%e pjay-ground wall (at a 
selected spot^iuttUAc twofe^^gla^ Uaa WSaoved from tlic top^ 
and nidt» i gTO c^wddeiK lh<tlie bdeU ; 4o *«n a quarter of a null, ; 
to patcfaase> ]^t of »nBMttoi»i.oa aeant to toava all the Doitoi s 


and nidtn IU*tIie MeU ; 4o run a quarter of a null, ; 

to purchase l^t of ruaMt|»iilvoa ore^: to teaw all the Dottoi s 
outlyiqgiqmanato t£in)b^ meje Into the plhy^gnauiid agaia, during 
the peiffutnance qf qtdeh his toot had and. the bottle wis 
brolcen, and* the dtoih had been spiff, and hia pantaloons bad betu 
damageih ^ he snMired befm hts cmjdortt » perfectly guilty me 
trembling, thmK^^Wfelass, wretdi. 

db bwak^^” says Oiflr ;. “you blundering htile 
thiet 'Vou oimidrtlMi’tomb, and now you pp^end ti> have bioLcn the 
bottle. Hold out itour hand, sir.* • 

Down cards the atump widt a gnat heavy thump on the child 
hand. A inoaa followed. Dobbin looked up<‘ The Fairy Pci ibinou 
had fled into the inmost cavern with Prince Ahmed • the Riu h d 
whisked away Smbad the Sailor out 6f tl^e Valley of Diamonds out of 
sight, far into fhe_ clouds , and there waa every-day bfe bcfoit hoiit st 
WillMm j and a big boy beatmg a litOe onqwmout cause. 

“ Hold out your oflber has^ aiT,” roan Cuff to his bttlc School 
felkrw, whoae Catoe ^ ’flistori^ srfth pain. Dobbsn quivmcd, im 
gatbeted huBsdfa^ jqhie ruitow old ctotibem 

“ take tbidy you little devffL”ened Mr. Cuff, and down came ihi 
wicket again on the ch)!^ listed,r-Doa% be homfied, ladies, t\ci> bijv 
at a public school has done it Ymir chUdfeo wiU so do and be ilr n 
by, in all probabib^. Down came the wicket agam, and Dobbu. 
started up. 


brave all the Doctoi s 
y-ground again , during 
hit, and the bottle wis 


I cant tdl what his motive was, Tortore la a public school ,is i 
much bceased da the knout id R i i m ia. If would be ungenilem uihl e in 
amanner)tototUljb Peoaps DbbMn’s fbobsh soul revolted i mist 
that exercise of tytunHy; or pdtimps^ had a hankcimg ftiJin; of 
revenge m his mod^ aud hmgeff to measare himself tit''aiiist th it 
splendid boHy aad tymat, who had aJl the glory, pride, p imp, eii 
cumstance, baanera Arin^ drams bctoing, guards saluting, m the 
place. Whatever may have been bis incentive, howevci, uji h 
spranf^ and screamed oUt, “Hold otJ^ Cuff; don’t bully tlwt eh'm 
any more ; or 


"OryouU what?” Cuff asked in amasemeht at this mtcrniption 
“ Hold oui yroutr band, you Itttle beast,” 

*rU‘^ve ytm the worst thrashing you ever h.ui m your hit. 
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Dobbin s^, to rnbr to t|w lAiot pot of yAtpyoo; and bub 
Osbonie,^ptog^tofl^,)S^ljk(.lij^)^^4to^Md bictedulit> 
at bceing Ous tattatto* coddfeoljr toni 






Gcorfrc Ilia v;Vs« fS ipkiA'^ the imcJt of tlte AUAicat 

colonies- hacir lHW^4Wti«th i^be^tlfo Z)tMnd supped for*oid And 
rl limed a foobiM of 1^. RegiitoHLCufl 

Mlicn this 

“ After sdhM|^<AI|fffl||i^dr afiftt • fauso and a look, as 

much as to sa|fi^ yCM ^ tnshes 

A4.you p8SS^^<^»l3lt^^^^i*''lke,ttnt*lwta6-holde^^ 

Osbome.*’ **.*'*, **' * * 


r^l 


“ WcU, if bilM^'jNtP^: for w tee hia papa 

Unt a camagr, aq^te ^ xather itftou^ td hia dmapi^ 

Yes, when the faotU' of canker be was almost ashamed to say 

" Go It, Figs i* ahd a «n|^ dth^ Ix^ id the plAoe attered that 
Cl) it r the first tp^O <d thrcb mtada* of this fiunow oombgt) at the 
CO 1 moncement of wfiich'lhe scientific Cnfi^ with a contemptaons smile 


on lu, fs c, and as li^t and as gay as if he was af a ball, planted hm 
blous upon his advendry,and flowed that nnlud^ champion thtee 
times tunnhiff. At emdf thefs was a dseec; and eveiybody was 
anMoiis to have the homtor^of qfii^g the conqueror a knee. 

‘-What a Itcldng 1 ^hafl f/tt whefl it’s over/ young Osborne 
thought, pioktog up hJwlnatf. You’d hpst give to," he said to 
Dobbin, “it’s i^yaftlhAtAB^f^ll^Baiid you tou>*’ to b” 

liut I'lgs, all wlu^ limbs weie to a quAd', and whose nostrils were 
bn-iMiing rage, ^ut his Sttfs' botttohdfder aSidei, and went to for a 


foutth time 


\s he did not ip the least know bow to parry (be Wows that were 
aimed at himself, aqd Off had, began ^ a|tajific on the three pre- 
ceding occasions, witboi.fpy«r qBowing hh »qpey to stiihe,,F1gp now 
daciiiimcd that he would ct^ninonca tho dngsgomet^to a charge on 
his own put ; pad accordingly, 'btitog a IdMianded^an, brought 
til It .um into action, md* tot but i ^oupTe sf tmieu with ail his might 
— nnee at Mr. Cuff’s left eye, and ohm on his heantifdl ftoman nose. 

( uif went down this tunc^ tO, {he atItooislimaAt of the assembly. 
“ Well hit, by Jove," says littIe''OsbQmei'widi Qie a^ of a connoisseur, 
clapping tos man on ^ toiekt ** Givp it him tritb iho le{^ Figs my 
boy ” * . 

Figs’s left made terrific play during all thp rest W the combat. 
Cuff went down every time. At the stoffi nnmd, there wore almost 
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AS many fellows shouting out, “Co it, Figs,” as there, mere youths 
csclaiming, “ Go it, Cuff.” At the twelfth round the Litter ch.inipicii 
was all abroad, as the saying is, end had lost all presence of mind and 
power of atta^ or defence. Figs, on the contrary, w.is as c ilm .is .i 
quaker. His face being quite pale, his eyes shining open, and a ■; ie.it 
cut on his under Up bleeding profusely, gave this young fellow a in rcc 
and ghastly air, which perhaps struck terror into many spectators 
Nevertheless, his intrepid adversary prepared to close for the tliiitcenth 
time. 

If I had the pen of a Napier, or a Bell’s Life, I should like t.i ( 
describe this combat properly. It was the last chaige of the Cii nil — 
(that is, it would have been, only Waterloo had not yet taken pLirc' - 
It was Nc/s column breasting the hill of La Hayc Saintc, Inistliiv.; 
with ten thousand bayonets, and crowned with taenty — t m i< 
the shout of the beef-eating British, as leaping down the hill the> 
rushed tofcug the enemy in the saiage arms of battle — m othei won Is, 
Cuff coming up full of pluck, but quite reeling and groggy, tin 1 ig- 
mcrchant put in his left as usual on hts advcrsar;>'’s nose, .ind sliii liiiii 
down for the last time. 

“ 1 think ikat will do for him,” Figs St-ud, as his opponent dii>iip.il 
as neatly on the green as 1 hate seen Jack Spot’s ball plump iiitu tin 
pocket at billiards ; and the fact is, when tunc was called, Mr. KLgm.ilil 
Cuff was not able, or did not choose, to stand up again. 

And now all the boys set up such a shout for Figs as ivouKl 1i n i 
m.ide you think he bad been their darling champion through tin wIioIl 
battle; and as absolutely brought Dr. Swishtail out of Iiib btuily, 
curious to know the cause of the uproar. He threatened to Ho.; 1 igi 
violently, of course ; but Cuff, who had come to himself b) tliib tniu , 
and was washing his wounds, stood up and said, “ It’s my f.uiU. sit 
not Figs’ — not Dobbm’s 1 was bullying a little boy; ami lio stivcd 
me nghu” By which magnanunous spcc(.h he not only siii*.l his 
conqueror a wluppmg, but got back all his ascendency uiti tin. Iioy. 
which bis defeat had nearly cost him. 

Young Osborne wrote home to his parents an account of the ti.iiis- 
action 

'’Sugarcame IIoHte, RultmoHil, ilaieA, i8 

“ Deu. Haha, — hope you arc qmte welL 1 should be muck nkligul to 
you to send me a c^e and five diilltngs. Theic lia« been a light here IjlIu Am 
C nff & Dobbin. Cufil^ you know, was the Cock of tlic bLknuI. '1 hey fuugbi 
tlurteea rounds, and Dobbm Lickofi So Cuff is now Only .Setund Cock 
Hie fight was aboat me. CufiT .vas luking me fur bi caking .i bottle of milk, 
and Figs wouldn't stand iL We call him Figs bemuse bis fuller is a tiniccr 
- Figs & Rudge, Thames St., City- -T think as be fought for mu you uiiglit to 
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b.'y yoiii I ea & Sugar at hli rither*a. Cuff goes home ereiy Saturday, t ut 
I in’l tins, because he has 2 Block Eyes, He has a white Pony to come and 
fctili bun, and a groom m Uveiy on alMy mare. 1 wish my Papa would 'et 
nil Ii.i\c a Puny, and I am 

* ^‘Your dutiful Son, 

“Gkoiick Skdlet OsaoKNE. 

“ I' .S — Give my love to tittle Emmy. I am cutting her oat a Coach in 
I ,ii>l Ini-ird Please not a seed-cake, but a plnm-cakei” 

In (.oil sequence of Dobbin’s victory, his character rose prodigiously 
III the estimation of all his schoolfellows, and the name of Figs, which 
Ii.ul hern a b^-word of repraacb, became as respectable and popular a 
iiKkn.imc as .uij other m use in the scheoL ‘‘After all, it’s not his 
f iiilt tli.it his father’s a grocer," George Osborne said, who, though a 
httio ch.ip, had a very high popularity among the Swishtail youth; 
.ind liib opinion was recav^d with great applause. It was voted low 
to sn(.er at Dobbin about this accident of birth. “ Old Figs ” grew to 
til. 1 mine of kindness and endearment; and the sneak of an usher 
ji,oii il .It him no longer. 

.find Dobbin’s spirit rose with his altered circumstances. He made 
womlcrfiii adtanccs in scholastic learning. The superb Cuff himself, 
<it whose condestxmsion Dubbin could only blush and wonder, helped 
luin oil with his Latin verses ; “ coached" him in play-hours ; earned 
him iruimphantly out of the litde-hoy class into the middle-sized 
for 1 , .ind even there got a fair place for hint. It was discovered, that 
.ililiougli dull at classical learning, at mathematics he was uncommonly 
(puck To the contentment of all he passed third in algcbr^ and got 
I t ri'nch prize-book at the puhhc Midsummer cxarainatllh You 
siKu'd h.i\c seen his mothers face when Telemaque (that delicious 
loin inci.) was presented to him by the Doctor in the face of the whole 
bchnul and the parents and company, snth an mscnption to Gulielmo 
Dobbin All the boys clapped hands m token of applause and sym- 
p ithy I lis blushes, his stumbles, his awkwardness, and the number 
01 fict which he crushed as he went back to his place, Who sh.all 
(Icctibe or 1 ikiilatc? Old Dobbin, his father, who now respected 
linn for the (i'st timi gave him two gumcas publicly; most of which 
he spent in a gener.d tuck-out for the school : and he came back in a 
ta l-io.\l .tllci the holidays. 

Dobbin w.as much too modest a young fellow to suppose that tl s 
happy change in all his circumstances arose from his own gcncro..s 
and m.inly disposition ■ he chose, from some perverseness, to attribute 
his good fortune to the sole agoicy and benevolence of little George 
Osborne, to whom henciffrrth he vowed such a love and affection as is 
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Interesting coui^l 
whiskers, whiclt!,' 
ordinary compli 
M.ijLsiy’s aiiayv4r| 
sueh a hero. “ 1 
she said, "or al 



[in9«,iate^Mi, 1. 
an^'cibaftqpioa 


aaklf "nora 
lji^)otri(«d 

A 1 



icnow , " her ] 
of Geoigc. 

“IheM’s ndt(#l 
better officer, 
towards the gUn,] 
iMi- 4S Sharp’s! 

.ind Rebeccit' ^ ^ 

iliink I . 

That evealttft ^ ^ ^vl«g*«>am 

in 1 white miiabiy^^ftoeh^ft^iiMi tat '^HaaUa!a**d>gine 

l.’o I lark,and as itelL4ar#<fi(l*-^verpt«ft.u<wMy 

with lii,ehanda*id f«t,«(i(ila»se«ff%set<4^if*‘*»<^y«^^ 
h< id of black haiTi and p>atiaity,lN)8e«a. t^^asil 

lod l.hat of th4liilt)0ua,4d«i|Acedtain^ 
of the clumsiest bosrt pafofmrt Jqf a im^ ' 

1 ]iis was no otfaec ibaa VwUjaa Oobbin, ef hii M^csi/s 

Regiment flf **00^ nvipeiiAd ftma, yeHW ftvtx, ia the West 


Indies, to whidt the.^hitii^ K^dce hadiflnlewd Ua^tffpmcmt, 

whiht bo many of b|» |tf}a^^-Gomnt^>«e»£ 

1 Ic had arrived a >K> smy and )t eras 

in ludiblc to the todfea upataiflit othcrtthi^i«^|n** aia^^ba '4||F Miss 
Amelia would never bbUktha halA as to <4t8te shttjnjg^Bto the 
rofiin As it was, i}ik SWde# voSeimteaiJ^iit^ht into the 

L ipt .n b hcait, nnd acadeik tbenv ^ bdht^ihitjier hand for 
him to shake, before Itf 

thought— “WeD, is it jod lll« bttM >n«id < ^dnMmbot in 

the pink frock, such a short ti0lb'bgd~**lQ|e 4*(l^ I 
bowl, just after I was gasettedl 

Oshoinc said should mattylSba^ «ltaaiati^yMl%cin^ 

}ou ,cim,andwhatai»iforiioid>gW.W^*'f^AS^W^4fo><eh 
before he took AmcliaS fiaod. ifelb.lw C^OtJMSS MkC |iw cocked* 

Ills liistoiy smee he Je^adbi^iil^ 
haee the pleabuie of fecetit^ ldM*taxn^ td ^WI jilLtlllif yfeatcd, 
la IS >ct, I think^ bc6n auffc^^idy for A|i^%i|tdnQli» 

the eonvcibalion in the la^ |ASa. I)obf^ the dBfpisdd glrQCcr, 
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Alderman Dobbin — ^Alderman Dobbin was Colonel of the Cit> Lii,'ht 
Horse, then bumiiigwith military ardour to resist the French Invasion. 
Colonel Dobbin’s corps, in which old Mr: Osborne himself w.is but an 
indifferent corporal, had bOen reviewed by the Sovcrci^ and the Duke 
of York; -and the colonel and aldciman had been knighted II is son 
bad entered .the arm^ and ^vog Osbome followed presently in the 
same li^plpent. Th^ had served in tljc West Indies and in C.in.ida 
Their, l>!|igilbent had juat coibe home, and the attachment of Dobbi a to 
Geofge Osbome was as warm and genenous now as it had *bccii u In. ii 
the two were schoolboys 

3o these worthy people sat down to dinner presently. They t.'ilkcd 
about war and glory, and Boney and Lord Wellington, and the l.st 
Gazette. In those famous days every gazette had a victory in it, and 
the two gallant young men longed to see their own n.uiii.s in tli>- 
glonous list, and cursed their unlucky fate to belong to a regnnent 
which had been away from the chances of honour. Miss Sliar[> 
kmdled with this exciting talk, but Miss Sedley trembled and grew 
quite faint as she heard it Mr. Jos told several of his tigcr-hnnlin,' 
stones, ffnished the one about Miss Cutler and Lance the surge nn, 
helped Rebecca to everything on the tabic, and hmisclf gobbled .md 
drank a great deal 

He sprang to open the door for the ladies, when they reined, » nh 
the most kiUing grace — and coming back to the table, filled hinis< If 
bumper after bumper of claret, which he swallowed with nci \ ons 
rapidity. 

*'Hes priming himself, * Osbome whispered to Dobbin, and at 
ieoath Ac hour and the carnage arrived for VaoalialL 
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CHAPTER VL 
^VAUXHAtU 

1 KNOW that the tune I am pipmg is a veiy mild one (althougli 
there are some terrific chapters coming presently), and must beg 
the good-natured reader to remember, that we are tally discoursing at 
present about a stock-broker’s family m Russdl Square^ who are 
taking walks, or luncheon, or dinner, or talking and making love as 
people do in common life, and without a single passionate and 
M ondcrful incident to mark &e progress of their loves. The argument 
st.iiuls thus — Osborne, in love with Amelia, has asked an old friend to 
tiinner .ind to Vauxliall — ^Jos Sed'ey is in love with Rebecca. Will he 
in irn tier ’ That iS the great subject now in hand. 

We might have treated this subject m the genteel, or in the 
Klin intn. , or in the facetious manner. Suppose we had laid the scene 
III (hosMMior Square, with the very same adventures— would not some 
p< iipli. li.i VC listened ’ Suppiose we had shown how Lord Joseph Sedlcy 
(ill 111 lo\c, .-ind the Marquis of Osborne became attached to Lady 
Aiiiolia, with the full consent of the Duke, her noble father or instead 
of the supremely genteel, suppose we had resorted to the entirely low, 
mil (it scribed what was going on in Mr Sedlcy’s kitchen , — how black 
S.tniLo w.is in love with the cook (as mdeed he was), and bow he 
rniiglit .1 Ikittle witli the coachman in her behalf, how the knifc-boy 
W.IS c.riiglit stealing a cold shoulder of mutton, and Miss Scdlcy’s new 
fivime tie r/iiTwi^/c refused to go to bed without a wax candle; such 
incidents might be made tu prdtokc much delightful laughter, and be 
supposed to represent scenes of “ life.” Or if, on the contrary, we had 
t ikcu .1 fancy for the tcmble, and made the lover of the new femme de 
chambre a professional burglar, wlio bursts into the house with his 
b.inil, skinghtcrs black Sambo at the feet of bis master, and carries 
oift Amelia m her night-dress, not to be let loose again till the third 
tohimc, wc should easily have constructed atalc of thnlhng interest, 
through the fiery chapters of which the reader should huny, panting. 
Ihit iny readers must hope for no such romance, only a homely story, 
and must be content with a chapter about Vauxhall, which is so short 
that it scarce deserves to be called a chapter at all And yet it is a 
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amidst jumping, thuin|ung,Abd laughter; the signal which announced 
that Madame Saqut was^ to monnt skyward on a sl.ick-rope 
ascending to theftaiuit^thls^^^mit Wt always sat m the illuminated 
hermitage ; the mrk ^Slk^ ib iavourable to the interviews of young 
lovers; the hakded about by the people in the shabby 

old hvertei |^ii^ fte^'twinkling box^ in which the happy fensurs 
made-bi^htSi^eat slices of alttmst invisHilcham; — of all these things, 
and oi^ jK''|ientle Simpson, that kind smilmg idiot, who, ^ daresay, 
pre^t^w^^t^wn over the place-^Captam William Dobbin did not 
take the ilig||itest notice . 

He caiffed about Amelia’s white cashmere shawl, and having 
attended imiitf the gilt cockle-shell, while Mrs. Salmon performed the 
Battle ol^Borodino (a savage cantata against the Corsican upstart, who 
had lately met-With his Russian reverses) — Mr. Dobbin tried to liiini 
It as he wal&ed away, and found be was humming — ^the tunc whirii 
Amdia SedlCy ung oil the stairs, as^he came down to dinner 

He burst out lauding at himself, for the truth is, he could sing no 
better than an owL 

It 15 to be understood, as a matter of course, that our young people 
being in parues of two and two, made the must solemn proniists to 
keep together during the evening, and separated in ten minutes aftei- 
uaids. Parties at Vauidiall always did separate, but ’tw.is only to 
meet again at supper>time, when they could talk of their mutu.-il 1111011- 
tuie»in the mtervaL 

What were the adventures of Mr. Osborne and Miss Anu.li.i'’ 
That is a secret Bat be sure of this — they were perfectly liajipv, and 
correct in their behaviour; and as they had been in the liabit of being 
.together any tune dicse fifteen year^ their ttU-A-tite oflered no par- 
ticular novdhy. 

But when Miss RebeOea Sharp and her stout companion lust tin in- 
selvcs in a solitary walk, in which there were not above live score 
more of couples similarly straying, they both felt that the situ ition u.is 
extremely tender and critical, and nowornever was the itKiuu nt, Miss 
Sharp thought, to provoke that declaration which was tremliling oi, 
the tiiQi 4 kps of 'Mr. Sedley. They had previously been to tho 
panoralna of Moscow, where a rude fellow, treading on Miss Sh.iip s 
foot, caused her to fall back with a little shnek into the anus* of 
Mr. Sedley, and this little incident increased the tenderness amt 
confidence of that gentleman to such a degree, that he told her 
several of his fiivounte Indian stories over again for, at least, the 
sixth, dme. 

"Htbrl ahouldlikc to see Indial” said Rebecca. 
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Should •joyil” JosephtWith a most killing fendcmess; and 
was no doubt about to follow up ^1s artful inteiTQ|'atoiy a question 
btill more tender (for he puffiid ai#.pajiteda great dca), and ^becca’s 
hand, which was placed near his lieait, '<could count the' feverish 
pulsations of that oigan), udieny o^ provokmgt the bed^ rang for the 
tiicnorkb, and, a great tcuffling" and rniping taking place,'these inte- 
rLbting lovers were obligpd to iq tha strew of people. 

Captain Dobbin had iianie t(ioughtn pCjoinmg the puty at supper : 
as, in truth, he found Uie'Vaqxhall afnuswOnts not particularly lively 
— but he paraded twice before the box where. the now united couples 
were met, and nobody took apy notice of him. Cqv;eis were laid 
iui Tour The mated pairs were prattling away quite happily, and 
Dobbin knew he was as clean forgotten as if he had never eicisted in 
this world 

“ I should only be de trap* said the Captain, looking at them 
iciilicr wistfully. “ I’d best go and .talk to the hermit,” — and so he 
btrullod ofT out of the hum of men, and noise, and clatter of the 
b inquel, into the dark walk, at the end of which hved that well- 
Lhown p.istoboard bolitar}% It wasn’t very good fun for Dobbin— 
in 1, ideed, to be alone at Vauxhall, I have founds from my own 
I spi 1 1( nr( , to be one of the most dtsm^ sports ever entered into by a 
icliclor, 

1 he two couples were perfectly happy then in their box : where 
I'u' inusl dclighttul and intimate conversation took place. Jos was in 
i<ib glor}, ordering about the waiters with great majesty. He made 
•.lObilid, and uncorked the Champagne; and carved the chickens; 
and ito and drank the greater port^of the refreshments on the tables. 
1 in.illy, lie insisted upon havingabowl of rack punch, everybody had 
rack ])unc1i at Vauxhall Waitci^ rack punch ” 

lli.it bowl of rack punch was the cause of all this history. And 
\.ii> 1 )l a bowl of rack punch as well as any other cause ? Was not 
.1 liow I of pi usbic acid the cause of feir Rosamond’s retiring from the 
world ? Was not a bowl of wine the cause of the demise of Alexander 
t'lU li.i It, ni, at IcV^.t, does not Dr Lempriere Say so? — so did this 
bo U of rick punch influence the fates of all the principal characters 
m tins “ Nutcl without .1 Hero,” which wc arc now* rel.'itmg. It in* 
r.iK nri d then life, altliiiugh most of them did not taste a drop of it. 

Ihc >ouii-{ ladies c'ld not dnnk it, Osborne did not like it ; and 
(lie coiibci]. eii..c w Is that Jos, tk-U fat ^oatMaud, drank up the whole 
r(.iiitciits of the bowl, and the consequence of his druikmg up the 
bhole contents of the bowl w.is, a livclmcbs vvhich at first was astoiush- 
in .111(1 then became almost p.unfttl { for he talked and laughed so 
loud as to bring scores of listeners round the box, much to the confu- 
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sion of tbe innocent pnrty triibin if; (UKlt voluntocrini; to sinu a song 
C«'hlch he did in thdt mnudUb Iccy peculiar to gcntlcmm m .in 
inebriated state), be akmM iUxat ftK^the audience who wcic 1; itlicn d 
toimd the musicKUVS {l|[ the ‘|^^'|S)llop*shC{l, and received from liib 
beams a {treat deal of appbtuse. 

“ KrByvo,>^t un said <oie; “Ailft^piet Lambert ' ” v.iid 

another; ^inEhaf 4 , Sgtjze ftc exclaimed .motlur 
wag, todih^dximslhle.alaiita-of die l^i^had die great an<>ernf 
Mr. Osborne. ^ y‘ • 

“ For Heaven's sakOi Joe, leit ns gct^u{t wad go,” creed 1h.it gcntli 
man, and the Voung women rose. , ' i' ' 

"Stop, mjr demest diddle>diddle-datllng;* shouted Jos, now 1- 
bold as a lion, and claspihg Miss ftebeeca rpuad the waist Kt 1>i 1 • 
started, but she could not get away Wblind. The laughter 
redoubled. Jbs Oatadoued to drink, to make .Iqve, and to sin^, .lud 
wiaking and waving bis glass gncoiillSy to hts audience, cliallon ■( (i 
all or any to come in and tudio a share of bia pnneh. 

Mr. Osborne was just on tUe pomt of fcnotddng down a gentk 111 1 
in top>boots, who pn^iosed to take advantage of this inviuiton. .'iml > 
commotion seemed to be inevHnble, when the greatest good Ii.i ’ . 
gentleman of tfle name of Dob&ib, whe bad been walking abniii tli 
gardens, stepped up to the box. " Be off, you ibcdsl^ said this gint'i - 
man'-stundd^ring off a great namber of the crowd, who v aiitslu <1 
presently befoib his cocked bat and ficypd i^ppeanmce — and he entet 
the box in a most agjtated state, , . 

"Good llenvensi Dobbin, where Amv you been?” Oshomc sml 
seising the white cashmere shinrf from his Mend's arm, and bud(liip> 
up Amdia la i£-t-"hfpke y«n>ts^ useful^ take dbarge of Jos ]i> 1 
whilst 1 take the ladies to the carr^gp,” 

Jos was for rising to interfere— hut a single push from OdiDim 
finger sent him puifrng^hsek mtp hik seat again, and the In ii\ 11 mt 
was enaUed re temave]^the Jndfes.in safriy. Jos kissed his hmd t > 
them, as theyretreattidf ai^ liicciipped out " Bless >ou' Bless von ' ' 
Ther^scumgCtqfAaUrDoliMit'sbaiii^ondwccpingin ihr mn..t imiM 
way, he confided to gaatleon^ thn secret of his Invss. lie .ulou d 
that giri who hsd Just gone cut; XM^had. broken hii Iil.iii. Ik 1 ■'> u he 
hail,fayhts<^adiictj howouldmanyli^ next mot ning tt St s, 

Hariover Squnb; h«Vi knock up the Arehbjbhop of ( .intnbini it 
Lambeth ; he wn^ % Jowt ! and have him m readiness , .i.kI, ai ii?i 
on this Idbt, Dob^ SlueWdly indufed him to k.ivc tl . 

gaidcjto'and Intoten to I^hetb Pala^, and, when once out of th> 
gplea^‘«MiIf c^<;crcd 'Mr. J<» Sedicy in^ a hackney-coach, whict 
deposited him'aafsly at lodgings. 
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Ccoixc Osborne conducted the gid» home in safety , and when 
th( door was closed tipAL^^KO^ 0^ as he sAUcfd *eiapns8 Russidl 
&(|u arc, laughed ep as ^ wetduiUlL Aonl^llodkcd very 

rue iuUy at her ftte4di Sa fWy stesti^ stsi^ kissed^ltec, wrn* 
tu bed o^ithout atiy oyNCO-tt^^nfl^ r ' ' 

“ Uc mustyw^jkoee “lie e^ed me 

his boul’s dadhi^ fdfil tMi#) btyiiqmmw my hand in Amelia’s pne* 
sen-' Ue mustfprnaqaotet^u^btrf* And so thougdd Amelia, too 
And I dare say sliewil^^^of itk dre« she wtt to yeaf as btidesx 
inud, and of Ae pfXHttf" hdtftdt shp should make to her ittce lible 
sisti r in law,and*er It ssdEheqqsnt cei jea rnhy ln trhfcA stir hexsel^ might 
|il » A pnnai^al pax^ ke., i«kd 8b&, tind && > ' . •■ 

Uh, ignormt >o^hg ertatnres 1 liow Ifttlc do yon. know the effect 
ijI I ick punch ! VVhat Is rack ui thp^mneh, nt night, to thd rack 
in thj head of a flUM^hgt To/Chis truth I can. vouch as a maa; jdicri 
Is no h adache hi me'^ddd’'Ghe dtat caused by Vatuc&all pweb 

I I rough the la[fee of tweq^ yaart, 1 can remember the oonseiiuence 
of lud glashcs! — ^tyo trioriclasses l^but tao, upon the honour of a 
< ( nib man ; and Jostidi Sedl^, who had a liHr eomplfdiu, had tvai* 
UiMcd It least a quart of $ho ationiinable mixture; 

I h it neat mondni;, tthich Sebccca thought was to dauiit upon her 
(oitunc, found Scdley groaning in qgouies which the peo refuses to 
dcsciibc Soda-water xifa not invented yet SmaQ beer— wdl it be 
bcbc'iid t— was the oedy drink ujlh. wincb imbapiiiy gentlemcii sootbod 
the flier of their prevtous aii^t's potation. Wnh this nuld beverage 
bi fuie him, (icoigo Oshb^ fimnd the cx-C(dlector of^kigglcy WoOait 
,.1 lining on the soft at his knlgings. Dobbin was ah«ady m the 
iiioin, i,aod-naluredty tending faW patient of the night ha^en. Thi 
t»o (ificers, looking at fiuS jprostrate Ifitccfaanalian, and askanre . t 
caih )Uici, exchanged the most irightfal sympatheik grins. Even 
.bidlcy’b valet, the most solemn and eoriact of gentlemen; with the 
uutencss and gravity of an bnitertakerv deidd hardly keep Ids cauniie> 
n ni c in order, as lie looked at his unfotbUaate master. ' 

“ Mr Sc*dley was unOanmion trild last'' nigldt sir,'* he sddspeted in 
ciiPticlcricc to Obhomc, as the tatter mounted, the stitiil. “ He Wanted 

III ti ,ht the 'ickney-ceMvhman, rif- Chptiug wns obl^ed to biioK 
him up btairs in his hanus like a bahby.* A moroenuty smite fficken: 1 
till Mi Itnish’s features as he Spoke; instxhtty, howeter, the, 
1 ' ipsed into their usual unfatbetnal^ calftk, as'he g«ag open 

di \i ini;-room door, And hhnoutlce^ “ hfr. Hpdifau* 

“Ilownrc you, Sedleyf*that young wag began, alter s-mciing 
hii vKtiin “No bones broke? Thert’x a h,v hncy-coachsian dove 
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Gtairs, with a black eye, and a ticd-up ho.id, vowing he’ll have the law 
of you * 

“ What do you mean, — law Scdlcy fainllv asked 

"For thrasliing him last night — didn't he, Dobbin'* ^lnl 1 i out, 
sir, like Molyneux. Ibe watchman says he never saiv a hllna ,n 
down so straight Ask Dobbin.” 

“ You did have a round with the coachman,” Cairtain Dobl u lul, 
“and showed plenty of fight too” 

“ And that fellow with the while coat at Vauxhall * Ilowij os i li o\ * 
at him! How the women scicsinedt By Jove, sir, it did my h i t 
good to sec you. I thought you civilians hid po pluck , but I J \ . 
get in joui way uhen you .arc in jour cups. Jos " 

“I believe I’m verv tciriblc, whv,n I’m roused,'’ ci’cul Ueil Jo, h >iii 
the sofa, and m.ide a gi imacc so drcai y and ludicrous, (hit tl ■ ip 
tain’s politeness could rcstiain liiin no longci, and he .vnd (> i i 
tiled off a ringing volley of laughter 

Osborne pursued his advantage pitilc-sly. He thoi li* J \ 
milksop He had boe.i revolving in his mind the niunagi *111 
pending between Jos and Kclicrca, .and was not o\ti i.iM p 
that a member of a fain.lj mtowbuh hr, (icorge Osboim c ' 

— th, was to marry, should nnkv a mCMf/uvnf wi li 1 ' 
ruliody— a littte up-tiit goveint ,s “\oii hit youpum ok. 
said Osbotne ‘'You tciiible' Why. la in. you to’ihiui ■- . 

you made evcfy'body laugh in the f.ardi ns, though you x.ir i 
yourself. You ayeic maudlin, Jos Don't yon lenicpiNi ■•ii 
smg 

’• A what?” Jos asked. 

“A s,'ntiiiivRt.il song, and e.illing Rosa, Ki'lh i i, wh ii' I 
A'.ii ii little fiiend— your d( iiest didflh diddle c uliii,' ’ ' 1 

ralhle-s young fello.i, seizing hold of Dobbin’s hud. .uUd 
i-em . to the hoi or ot the uiigiiaal pcifolini.’, .nd 1 1 sinti nl J , 

„oi)d I atiired emi(.„tics to him to hive aifny 

‘‘Why should I spate him Osbouit sud lo In, fi.,i 
‘tiaticcs, whin they quitUd the invahd, U iv n ; Inn. .11 il 1 ' 

of Dueiut (lOilup “What the dm c ri, lit In, ln‘ r<) ■ 1 n ■ 

patroni/ing .ms, ami niaki fool, oi us.it Vau lul' > \\ ) • 

school-girl that is ogling and nulang love to him- h , 
family’s low enough alre. dy, without Aer A goveim ,•> 1, ,'l ^ 
well, but I’d nither hive .. ladv for -nv sisti 1 u.-liu l m 1 
man; but I’ve prop^'r piide. and luiow iiiy own m. i on la 1 1 1 1 . 1 
hers. And I’ll take down th it "r. it hectoiing Nabob, .uid pny • 
him from being made a greaici fool than he is. ’Hut’s why 1 ph,, 

I im to look out, lc.,t she brought an action 'gainst him." 
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“ I suppose you know best,” Dobbin said, though rather dubiously. 

‘ You always were a Tory, and your family’s one of the oldest in 
Liial'ind. Tint ■ ■ ■ ” 

Come and see the girls, and make love to Miss Shar^ yoursdf,” 
tile liLiitenant here interrupted his friend; but Captain Dobbin 
iIi'lIiiuiI to join Osborne in his daily visit to the young ladies in 
KiismII Square. 

As Ciporge walked down Southampton RnV, from Holborn, he 
liiigliiil as he saw, at the Sedley mansion, iii two different stones, 
two 111. Ills on the look-out. 

1 lie l.act Is, Miss Amelia, m the drawing-roont balcony, was looking 
\ I ry e igi'rly touards the opposite side of the Square, where Mr. Osborne 
iImiIi, on ilic wateh for the lieutenant himself, and Miss Sharp, from 
lur liulu bed-room on the second door, was in observation until 
Mr Jo‘>cph's great form should heave in sight. 

‘ Sister Anne is on the watch-tower,” said he to Amelia, “hut 
thoii a nobody coming,” asd laughing and enjoying the jokehiigciv, 
lie ilisiithcd in the most ludicrous terms to MiaS Sedley, the dismal 
condition of her brother 

1 think It’s very cruel of you to laugh, George,” she said, looking 
II 1 .1. .il II V unhappy; hut (nCorgc only laughed the more at hcrpiicous 
111(1 di .(.ointitcd mien, persisted in thinking the joke a most divert ng 
Kill, . 111(1 when Miss Sh.arp came down stairs, bantered her with a 
•I It (It'.'i! of liveliness upon the effcit of her charms on the fat 
(.ill in 

‘ O Miss Sharp' if you could but see him tins morning," he 
. iiil ino.ining in his flowered dressing-gown — writhing on his sofa, 
if )(iii Lould but have seen him lolling out his tongue to Collop the 
qic I'll ny " 

See whom ^ ” said Miss Sharp 

* Wluiin? Owhom? Captain Dobbin, of course, to whom we 
M( le all so ittcntive, by the way, last night.” 

We were i Jiy unkii.d to him,” Emmy said, blushing very much 
* I I (|uitc forgot him ” 

' lif (dursc you did,” ericd Osborne, still on the laugh. ‘ One 
I 111 t be lunmys tliii I ing about Dobbin, you know, Amcl’.i. Ca i 
(111., Miss Slurp?” 

“ I veLpt when he overset the glass of wine at dinner,’ Miss Sharp 
Slid, with a haughty' .ur and a toss of the head, “ I never give the 
LMstciiLC of Captain Dobbin one single moment’s consideration ” 

“ goocl. Miss Sharp, III tell him,” QsIkmuc said ; and as he 
sp ike Miss Sli.irp began to h.tve a feeling of distrust and hatred 
tow lids this young officer, which he was quite unconscious of Having 
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burning eyes, but she dropt tin letter 
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rotan, and 



t^'cOn- 

P^ved 






sh^.Alwaj’s'^bAut 

"" " - . - - . ,gm.g 



Sharp, 
3^dn|iaid. 

, ^ KtaH^mpI^ 'of thdr 

BSite*' , ^'r f ' \ 

^tm3» b^-tiV'cthe tu)fM«),^e:(ccM poor 

low 


into her friend’s 
cried hir littli-Jltt!l)|#' 

1 ileukmsop^l^h^ 
sol.ition ; on ■wtx/t»Jl^i] 
herself a gohd- 
liut none of us 
iny own eyi 
>f>Lii trinl^-tKpti 
she s put* yow; ■ ' 

“ 1 gave It 
Hut thd d , ^ ^ , 

" 1 don’t trusty 
“ They giv^ thentM^W! 
w iKcs IS no' beticr'ljj^ 

It now- he< 

Amclu, that Ri 

(always with tho'jptttf - , - 

place as spedh^a».VMi^iS^^>> Ouc; godd sittsaick^ all her 

drawers, GupbqQiOT^^<m<ipiK,*^',0^^^ bOxie^pas^ « renew 
all iiur gownsj facte stockii^^l^ (itiUals— 

scici ting this 'tMii(g^o|9k^^id-6ie(a]>err’lo''iaakf a:.n.^(x’hi!ap for 
Kc 1 Kcca. And s»li^ -geithTtnu iperchant, 

who had protiuss«tii|r nyf^]|^^!nfi!itas'as.,s]^f%hSi>Year9 old — 

she begged the gpndl^hpft Wg^wipM^S^ to d^'Rtiheeca, who 
inii->t warn It, whiktsltela^lmm'lHilliiiig. / ^ ^ -, * < 

bhe even naaoe Gi^l^^Qisbpl^ e(mtnl»iU> sii^ eothiog loth (for 
he was as frec-haad^ S^^^oflMg reOphres/'i^ ia,^it> araty)Kbe went 
to bond Street, aitd<,b^^t tlpii Jfiiest’ het'h^ speneer ^tbal money 
could buy. ' , V < ' >*■ ^j*V tJ' ^ '••' , ' ’'n 

‘'^Fhat’s Ghptg«?h< pjeegj^^ if> Rdh^a dear/'' said Amelia, 
quite* proud of tlM h <lif» TO t»|^VQtwig-tftm siflv ; he 

has ' There’s ¥LC' ^'AZ' Y r % . ' 

“ Nobody,” Rehe<ica^^ 1 hete(^, topak^; 1,,^ ■ " 

Sao wa*. thinking In h«r, hmi^ pfe- 

\(.n>c(l my inarruige.?'>aAnd'^e,^i;»}d 0 d^gSsQsn>tli|f^’flc^prdin^ly 
She made hcFj 6 repdMi^(£!;|i^|^^ipanp)n^Jiii|^m^^^''elqfh 8 Q 1 mity, 
and icccptcd all tm iwin ^ttlCi pippcr 
df^icc' of hesitafioa and felacipmi^;^i^''s|[{^^ gm&ude to 

Mis. Sedlcy, of course that good, 
lady too much, wfa^4waare«ifli9a^|||ib% to avoid 

her. She kissed^U^. Sle81ey^i^lmtf^^rl^^^-jpt^ her With, the 
purse; and .isked pem^snmi to^t^stdte .tdih'fcK tj||i^ fiiturc as her 
kind, kind friend and jnrotector. Her fiS^bsivi^tw wajs so aSediag 
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ihat he nas going to wnteher a cheque for twenty pounds more , but 
he restrained his feelings . the carriage was in waiting to i.ikc him lo 
dinner so he tripped away with a ** God bless 'you, iiiv deai .dw ,i\ i 
come here when you come to town, you know —Drive to the M msnin 
House, James.* 

Finally cane the parting with Miss Amelia, over nliich pu lure 1 
intend to throw a VeiL But aHer a scene in which one pcismi w is 
in earnest and the other a perfect performer — after tlie tenum-.i 
caresses^ the moat pathetic teal's, |he smelling-bottle, and sod!c of the 
very best^^i^ngs of the heart, had bettn' called into requisition 
.Rebecca andvAmeha parted, the firmer \owing to hne her fnrmi i. 
ever and ever Md ever. 
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CHAPTER VI r 
CRAWLEY OF QUEEN’S CRAWLEY. 

A mong the most respected of the names beginning m^, which 
^ri- Gutde contained, in the year i 8 — , was that of 
Crawley, ^ttBHUBvonet, Great Gannt Street, and Queen’s Crawlc), 
Hants '’^i^^Ptrable name had figured constantly also in the 
I’ II li iinciitary list ibr many years, in conjunction with that of a number 
of otiicr worthy gentlemen who sat in turns for the borough 

It lb 1 elated, with regard to the borough of Queen’s Crawley, that 
1 Mil ( n 1 lirabcth in one of her progresses, stopping at Crawley to 
Iju xCi^t, was so delighted with some remarkably fine Hampshire 
liod Mint ’ was then presented to her by the Crawley of the ^ly (a 
I tiicKoiiic gentleman with a trim beard and a good leg), that she 
f'ltihwitli erected Crawley into 'a borough to send two members to 
)' nil tinent , and the place, from the day of that illustrious iisit, took 
till, name of <)uccn’s Crawley, which it holds up to the present moment. 
.Ami iliough, by the lapse of time, and those mutations which age pio- 
.liii cs in ('injiiics, Cities, and boroughs, Queen’s Crawley was no longer 
'<> l■llIllllous .1 place as it had been in Queen JBcss’s time — nny, was 
I iMii'' down to that condition of borough which used to be denommated 
lo'u 11 — t, .'lb bir Pitt Crawley would say with pcilect justice in his 
I. Iv.g.iiit way,.;;.” Kotten ' be hanged — it produces me a good fifteen 
Imiidrcd a year,” 

bir i’lit Crawley (nam^ after the great Commoner) was the son 
Ilf \\ ilpiilu Cr-inlry, firac liaronet, of the Tape and Sealing-wax Office 
III till iea>n of George II, when he was impeached for peculation, 
■> M i re .1 grot number of other honest gentlemen of those da\ s . 
Ill I \\ ilpoli. Crawley was, as need scarcely be said, son of John 
t li ^ ihill C'l iw Icy, named after the celebrated military commander 
lit till. iLigii of Queen Anne. The family tree which (hangs- up at 
Cr.iwley,) furthermore mentions Charles Stuan, aiter- 
w ink r.illed I’arcboncs Crawley, son of the Crawley -Ibf James the 
lir.ts tniiL , .nul Imallv, Queen Khmbclh's Crawley, who is repre- 
seniL.I lb tlic tcircground of the picture in his forked be.ud and 
ariiiiiiii tint Ilf hib w iisti.u.U, .IS iisu t 1 , grows a tree, on the mam 
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and fenu^ 
SI 

Binlcidkkl 
Slw‘™ 
as ofti^ 
Pnnceof 


S8 

Imntiheii ft# which tfajp tiamei arc insuibid ( K ht 

by the ABMie of Sir {wCl^«MLi^«r<^e(<the subject of the nt 
mBoeuAt), are UiK Revyrond Bute C i luliy 

(th^ Cottdfkoher 'wn it da^fttetA^Ma die reverend ^cnili m m 
wab bom)t regltxr of P!^li^<tor^Sn4tnSs}i} and. ^ variouv otbui lu uc 
«r« 4 f the Ceatlfidy &a)|]bp.^ , 

Snt'VaidniBd fo 5?Dt*^*Wy^ daaghtci of du-i o 
ibje, and obiuuir oonitbqiieWeei of Mr, Du kI 
two aoq#: ^tt, named not ao om^ after hib f ul i 
ran-bpri) Adnnter; an^, Batrdon Crawky, from tin. 
's ftfe^ whom Ina <iieoq;e IV for{,ot so coni 

plctely Many yean ato bar ladysh^s demiAv bir Pm led to tb 
altu Roha, di|«ightert>f Mn Ci pawsoti* of Mudbuzy, by whom he h 1 
two d«a^tt«iai^arhaae benefit Sharp was non cn i d 

os govhmaar 'It will be aeen that the young lady was come mi i 
famdy of gsfited dmtnrdons, and waa abdut to mo\c in i mu h 
more distmghiabed circle than that humble eqe which -sho h id 1 1 t 
quitted tn Rektell Square^. 

She bad received her orders to jo n her pupilst m i not u) i 
was written upon an <dd envelope, mid which contained thu f II > 
words.— 

** Sir ntt Gmwlay begeSfus Shatp adh biggideemaybe hear on I ui I 
as I kef for Cnnday to3haonow momiug trfy 

Rehbcoa bad never seen a BatOitet, as far as she Icnew an I i 
soon as She badtaljhh Itaye Amdia, and toanted the guinv. s wIik Ii 
I gjood'hatured Mr. Sedlejr bad put mto a putse for her, and is si nn ■ 
she bad done wiping her eyes with her han^erchief (which o{)i.i uu n 
she ooadaded the very tnmnOnt Ihe carriage bad tumed th( < nim r f 
the sMe0« (« chqrfqt ut her own mmd wfaat i baioni i mu t 
bt, '* I he wwar a star?* thought die, " or is it onl K i iN 

diat wear stetaf hewAbeYmy haodsomdy dicsbcd III i ouu 
smt^ufitih tufles, and Ifibbab a l>{de powdered, hki, Mr ^^I«u hio i i 
Covent Chrdeo, I attp^oie'bau^ be awfnily pioud, and tl it 1 si iH 
be treated most eontemptMouidy, Stfil 1 must b^ my hard lot is w I 
aa 1 can— at least, 1 Sbd be amongst and not with \ id ■ 

efity peddle '*/ pod to thinking of her Russell Squait. fu 'd 

tbm WKMikie phljim^lillial^bittcraicss with which, in i ucit im 
ap^ofifid, thmsiia re^Mst^edas spealoiig of the grapes 

HkVthf thniuidt GanatdSqnaie Into Grcit Giunt Stti. t, 

thed&fcy*^ thngth stopped at a Ull gloomy house UtiLLn two 
odiW taD^ jlipniny hofises^ each vnth a hatchment over the middle 
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• w *‘S^ .* f < ^ * . 

j t K jl j<l.* - ■* ’ >T-» ' 

drnwing-room 
Street, m which ^ 
bhutterb of the 
(hobc of the di 
covered up IB old^Vdi^I. 

Jo! -I. ilie grenni, tia4;<biven (he carrisige alone, did. n^t cue 
to debev.nd to ring’ fl^ MEf'dnd «o prAjred.a passing milK-boy to 
peifoi in ippt office ‘Vlfhen the bcU was ning,a head appeared 

bclnti .1 till- inicrt^fod'of the dining-mom ahutten, and'SH^door was 
opent 1 , li\ a man iit di96;l>ftteehfla and gaiten, irith a.dii||j&eiat, a 
foul old (||||Mnth laVhifd'irM^, his farittly.iicek, anhininS^Mld head, 
a Ic'c -nt^err ft. e, a -po^ W IfinidJuig grais ayes^ and. a, umth per- 
potii.i K on t!ic grin. “C • ‘ * v , , 

‘ I hi 3 Sir Fitt Ck«ll>Y«]F^ says John, from the bojL > 

‘ I'cs," sa>B the' maa arthe doev, wMh a nod. >' 

“ ! in-'d dou n clinic 'drettenks then,* snid John. 1 
“ H.> id ’ll down } ourself” said thii* pdrttr. ^ 

“ Mint } o 1 see f can't leave m) hobsn t Com'tV beu a hand, my 
hue * ! -T, . 1 1(1 hliM will giVe you some beer* aanl John, with a horse- 
laugh f ir '!*• W.-IS no loDgw ropectful to Miss Sharp, as hce connesion 
with M.o family was brohen olT, and ns she had given nothing to the 
..uv ints on coqd^d^py.l' 


4 *1 -Tt 

_ . ^ oitftSof bn bteephes 

po( kets, advanced^mthik^i^igtoi^ aAdt&rodfqg MiSd’ Sharps trunk 
.11 or bis should^ipsiiwdihintd Qte'hoi^ <, - 

• Take tins hadti^ Ut4.ahd^^ p3iade,iB|id open 'thp,door," 
said Miss ShaipiLa<^^tAo^i<^ 9 d^fFam.(^'GS|iia^ sti much indigna- 
tion •* I shall and.'tofcsw huh,of ,y;i)ujt ciinduct,"^ 

said she to thoamOh^i 'ji 

“ Don’t," jk7? >ou've%*8f>t notbmk? 

Miss to 

have 'ad ^ 
good out of ’er," 

Mibs Sharp “h bi^Mpt,/|’?tta'5yhJk, 

Mr '>cd!c> * grpom to 

the lady's maid been 


The bald-ti 




s'" 

individual 


rul ihcd of her pBrqointes. 

On entering die idnli^t ^ 
in gaiters, Rebecca 
biich rooms tisoalfy; 

faithful chambers B ( — ^ 

inabters. The turkp]^ bim^ aisa.«tii«d 

under the sideboard: the ptctptdh bwden tbtjr.ftees' behind old 
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sheets of hrovtn paper: the ccilii^ lamp is muffled up in a dism.d 
sack of brown boUand: the window-curtains have dis.ippraTVfl iinilor 
all sorts of sh<ihby<cnveiopcs the marble bust of SirWaljiolc ( r lult v 
is looking' from its black corner at the bare boards and the oiK <1 im • 
irons, and the empty card-racks over the mantel-piece the rell net 
has lurked away behind the carpet the chairs arc turned up Ik uI-< 
and tads alimg the walls: and in the dark comer opposite the st.ituo, 
is an old-faalhioned crabbed kmfe-box, locked and sitting ^n a (luiuli 
waiter. 

Two kitchen chairs, and a round table, and an nttemuted nM 
poker and tongs were, however, gathered round the flrc-pl.uc, .is u.i. 
a saucepan over a feeble sputtering fire, llurewas a hit of ilm' ■' 
and bread, and a tm candlestick on the table, and a little bl.u k pi>i i<.t 
in a pint-poC. 

“ Had your dinner, 1 suppose ? It is not too u aim for }ou ’ I ik' 
a drop of beer?” 

“ Where is Sir Pitt Crawley said Miss Sharp majestic ilK 
“ He, hel Pm Sir Pitt Crawley. Rcklect jou owe me .1 p 'U lur 
bringing down your luggage. he > Ask Tinker if 1 aj 11 1 M's 
Tinker, Miss Sharp; Miss Governess, Mrs Charwoman Ho ho''’ 
The lady addressed as Mrs. Tinker at this momLiit in ol h ■ 
appearance with a pipe and a paper of tobacco, for which she h nl I. ■' 
^spatched a minute before Miss Sharp’s arrival , and she h.imUn I'.e 
articles oser to Sir Pitt, who had taken his seat by the fire 

“Where’s the faidi.n>” said he. “1 gave you thrcc-h ilfpi ■ 
Where’s the change ’ old Tinker ” 

*• There!” replied Mrs. Tinker, flinging dow'n the com, '■ it'. " 1> 
baronets as cares about farthings. ’ 

“Aching a day is seven shillings a year.” answered the M 1' 

“ seven shillings a j * ai is the interest of seven guiiuMs I .ikc i *ii « of 
your farthings, old Tinker, .ind your gii ncas will come quite ii.it 1 il 
“You m.-iy be sure it’s Sir Pitt Crawlcj, >oiing woin.m. > . 
Mrs. Tmker, surlily, “ because he looks to his faiihn.!,s \.m |! 1 oo* 
him belter afore long.” 

“ And like me none tlie worse, Miss Sh.irp,” said the old j-i >iil< in n. 
with an air almost of politeness. “ I must be just before Tin g- m 1 . u 
“ He never gave away a farthing in his life," gioiiled 7 iirki 1 
“Never, and never will- it’s against mj imnciplc (.0 lu.l 
another chair from the kitche 1 , Tinker, if >ou want to su dmi 1 . , mmI 
then well have a bit of supper ” 

Presently t1|s baronet plunged a fork into the sautpp.in on th. ii„ , 
fuid Withdrew from the pot a piece of tripr and an ojiio/i, w Im h he 
divided into pretty equal portions, and of which he p.iitook with 
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Mrs linger "You see, Miss Sharp, when I’m not here linker’s on 
bond wi/cb when I’m m town she dines witli ths famil/ Hiw' 
hmi Im gild Miss Sharps not hungry, ain’t you, Tink’” And 
they fell to upon their frugal suppci. 

After supper Sir Pitt Crawlc) b^an to binoke his pipe, and when 
It bi < line quite dark, he lighted the rushlight m the tin candlestick, 
ami piodiKiiig from an interminable pocket a faifge miss of papers, 
bin in levling them, and putting them in order. 

‘ I ill liLic on law business, my dear, and that’s how it happens 
th It I sli ill hue the pleasure of such a pretty travelling companion 
c > iiiriiruw.’ 

I i s ala us at law business,” said Mrs Tinker, taking up the pot 
« 1 ir I r 

l)i Ilk ind dunk about,’ sud the Baronet "Ves, m> detr, 

I r s qiitc nght I’ve lost and won moit law tails than an> mtn 
i I Ill 1 I uok here at Crawley, B iit v Sn''ft1c 1 11 throw him 
I iny name’s not I’llt Crawkv Fodder and anotlici versus 
i 1 lit Ovascers of SnaiK pinsh a, iint* CruvKv, J>in 
1 I lilt piuw Us common ill det\ ’em , the 1 inds mm It no 

I I t to the ptrish than it does to you or Tinker 1 eie I il 
1 ltd cost me a thousand ipiineis Look over the papcis 

I i t 1 like, iny de IT Uo vou wiite a good hand ^ III in kc 
III when wi’ie It Quiens Ci iwles, depend o i it, A^its oh ii|» 

II I <1 \ .,(1 s deid I w int some one ’ 

o e w IS is b id IS he s i d I ink ' ^lic took tne 1 iw of 

i\ OIK ft hei ti u'esiiien, a id titrud iw u ft it) siciit footmen la 

I 1 

IS e'ose vviv <li se, si d t* c biionct, s inp’v , ' but she 
il woiiian 111 m< ind sued int i tiLW i d - \nd in tins 

I III, nd iiiueU to the imu*-eiueni Ithenewci'ie the 

*ti 11 intiniKrtl fur i eonMdetable time WhUevei tii lit 

I I ll ties nil 111 be, kI oi bid lu did not mike tae ha t 

t i ill He t I’ eel o* I ni clt me ssii tl\, sometiiiics in 1 1 

t II 1 1 lie t tlamp III iceent, si iiiei nies adopting i’ i 

i I it waile* And so, with iniunetiuns to M -s Shiip 
live in I e iiioin ng he bide iiei gstd night ‘ \ii il 

1 I I k I 0 1 ,hk lie •'lie * ll-> lb, bed and tl e'e s r ell 1 

1 • lull nvlii (i ed in It Ciood iii,'U ’ 

1 i Went ell ittei thi bene lielion, a d the solemn 1 n eer 

1 1 1 111 I ind, led the w u up the gicit ble k stone stau.^, pa-, mi* 

t t ilie iiv ell luiii ' KH ni dooi-, will the h Indies mutleei ii,i n 
pipei.iiPii He ,1 It lionl bed lOeill, w'leie I ii’v Ciawlev 1 id - epl 
her list lb lud >nd eh iiiibei were so feincre li and amt^mv eou 
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mig^t J^Ve fimcicd, qot onty^thiU La43r Q^wley died in the room, but 
that her ghost inhalMted it * ^‘^b^ca 'spn^ig abdut the <ipittini.nr, 
however, with the gsee^ liv^nest^ end ,1^ peeped into the hu/i. 
wardrabcb, and the clo^e, aiul.th< cupbo^fds, and tiicd the cli in< i <7 
which were loosed) 'end exatntned.'tUe d^iy pictures and to lutt 
appointmtnviMp^^ the old cbanvolnan 'wea se^g h^r praN oi ^ “ I 

shojKla^ Ufehw ekep in this ycer bed widuite a good conoi u mc t , 
Misa,*'VMB tW ohjKwmitii, -•'^Then^t^oi^'ftSr.us idid a half-do/i n of 
ghosts snys Keheecaf ** TeP me all ia^id Lady Crawlty ai d s i 
Pitt Cr^ey^ a^ everybody, my dtar Mrs. Ihriiter.” 

But old lYidmr was not to be pumped bj^thU Ihtle cross-qucstioni*r 
and signifying to her tliat bed was a place for sh^ng, not coni<.is<i 
tion, set up in her comer of the bed such a snoim as only the nos.. 1 1 
innocedceicad* produce. Rebecca'' lay hwaUb for a long, lonr; tim , 
thinlringf of the mozTOW, and of die nepr world'into which she w i 
gidng, sudof her chances of success there. The rushlight flickrud <i 
thebanui. tWnljuitel-ptece cast tqi a grea^Ubkk shadow, mci h iir 
of a mouldy otd sampler, which her d^het ladyihip had woiktd, i <> 
doubt, and over two httle family pictured of young Tads, one m a ri li. <. 
gown, and thn’other in ared jacket Uk^ a soldier. Vi^en she mlhi K' 
sleqi>, 'Rebecca chose that one to dream about. ^ 

At o'clock, on such a roseate smamci's morning as t m n ni id ‘ 
Great Gaunt Street look cheerful, the faithful lldkcr, having waki nci' 
her bedfiSlow, said bid her ptkpaxe for departure, unban cd ami i>n 
bolted the great hall-door (the clanging and di^fung whcieof startK d 
die sleeping echoes in the street, and taking her way into Ovloici 
Street, siktiipioncd a coadi fnnn a stand there. It is needless to ]i n 
ticularite the number of the vehicle^ or to state that the dmii wis 
statumed ihvuLeaily in the neighbouraifod of Swallow Street, in hi 
that senne young buc^ reding homeward from the tavern, mi'.ht m > d 
the Ids vditcle, and pay him with the generosity of intoxu'iiion 
It in Kkewiae noedleas to say, that the driver, if he had an% six 1i 
ho^ks’tiHtft above stated, was grossly disappointed; and tint rhe 
vrotdiy .Baronet udmos he drove to the (aty did not give him nm -in^K' 
penny more than his fine. It was dn Vam that Jehu .-ippo d> d md 
stormed i thst hb ^ng down Miss, Sharp's bandboxes in the gtitin .it 
theUkckSi aodmrotehe would talmthelaw of huiaTC 

*• You'd bettw not,** said one of the ostlers ; * ifs Sir Put Ci i»U ’ 
''^itla,jAt;’’esie4 the Buonct, appjovm^y; “and I’d like ti 
see tfm nmn <tfia do me,* , 

*SSo shodl^^’' said' Jo<^ gtifoninig ''sulkOy, and mountmv; ilu 
BariWf^ bag^fo on didtoof of the coach. 

tll^''bon fin Leader.* exdaims the Aleinbct of P.irliap 
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inent fo ihe coachman; ^fci^cd, “ YcS| Sir Pitt,” mUi a loucli of 
Ins li.it, nncl rage in his (for he had proniishd the to a young 
gentleman from Cantbridf^ nho wotUd baviygiven a cp^m to a ccr- 
tainiv), .and MissjSbarp wtf acconunodated witli a back sqM insulc the 
(.111 i.ige, which might be sai^^to be canying her into the wide WjodcL 
[low the young ptaa frm 'Caxnbridtge sulkily put his fivu great 
(-11 III in front; but was recdataled when little Miss Sharp was made 
tn (|iiit the carriage, and nuranjC pp bo^de bim-'when be coveted her 
up 111 onc< of his l^jamioA and became perfectly good 4 >ttmourcd — 
hull I 111 asthmatic gimfleman, the prim lady, who declared upon her 
sacred 1 onotir she bad never travelled in a public cdirii^ before 
(trioru is always such a lady in a coach, — Alas! was; for the coaches 
wli- ru are they’), and the fat widow with the brandy-tiottle, took 
ilicii ]ilaccs insidei^bow the porter asked them all for money, and 
■;<'t -.ispencc from the gentleman and five grpiay halfpence from the 
1 It ividuw — and how the carnage at length drove away- -now, threading 
Mie d.irk lanes of Aldctagate, anon clatlering by ibc'^luc Cupola of 
hi Pauls, jinglmg rapidly by the strangers^ entry of Flcet-Maikct, 
V Ilk'll, with Exeter 'Chwgc, has nowdeparted to the world of shadows 
- Ik w the> passed ,thc WiUte Bear in Piccadilly, and saw tlic dew 
ii'iiig up from the nutket-gardens of Knightsbndge — how Tunkh.un-> 
gri en, itrentford, Bagsbot, were passed — need not be told here But 
the w liter of thew pi^es,'wbo lias pursued in tormer days, and in the 
b lino bright weathci^ the same remarkable journc}', cannot but tliink 
ol It with a sweet and tender regret. Where is the road now, and its 
ineriy incidents of life? Is there no Chelsea or Greenwich for Oic old 
hoiuit pimplc-noscd coachmen? I wonder where arc tliey, those 
gowl fillows ? Is old Weller ahve or dc^d? and the w'aitcrs, >ca, and 
the inns it which they waited, and the cold rounds of beef inside, and 
tlic -tunted ostler, with his bhte nose and clinking pail, where is he, 
.itid wlicic lb his geneititioa ? To those great geniuses now in petti* 
til It,, who sluill wrtttc novels for the beloved reader's children, ihcbc 
lilt n .and things will be a^ mpeh legend and,^ history as Nineveh, or 
( <■ ur de Lion, or Jack Sbeppaied. For them stage-coaches will have 
111 I iiiiif roiii.inces — a team four bays as fabulous as Dueephaliis or 

i’lluk Bibb Ah, liow their coats diooe, as the stable-men pulled 
tlii'ir rli>ilit.s off, and away they went-— ah, bow their tads shook, as 
H ii h binoking bides at the stage's end thc^ demurdy walked away int a 
III* inii->aiii Alas' we shall never hear the ^om sing at midnight, 
• ■•Cl' till' {iikc-gaios fly open anymore. Whhhm', however, is t'uc 

li'ihi lour-insidc Trafalgar coach carrying us? Let be <;rt down 
at fiiK'i'n’s Crawley without fortbei dhagation, and bcc liow Mios 
Kihiic.i Simp speeds there. 
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MUr Ribtetl^lUH^ io JttiuAmRia Stdhjp,'RM*iit}SftMrt^ London. 
^ ‘ ‘ tFn<£ — Pitt'CeAWl^.) i 

^ I V A ' p 

Oily j«BAW«(k^*7Kn9» Ameua, 

*' Wuh what mingled joy *iid ■eciov'^.l.lfjde Mp ihc pen to write to 
wi$ 4aH«yb&lieiid i Oii, wfaat <ueha;[^ b«tw|ta ta:^yi,ai)4 yesttml-ty 1 Ara> 
1 amfiieadlesA juA akne ; yesterday } wm .a/L. sweet company c( 

*sister>wkoml shall evpr.eserchcTiskl 

*• I will not tdl yon ip what tears andaadqpss passed &K1 mglit in 
which I sepomtedirom you. Yon went on lues&y’to joy asid happmcn^, with 
your ipotber andynwr d^Mttd young tdUbor hyyoisjr ^ide,>aad I tlu>u{rht of you 
all nighW dancuy; at UfjO Ferltnu’s, the prettinsU ^ am sure, of all the youn;; 
ladies at the BtiU..’' 1 was^hrdnght hy th^gcooii^^a .tlw carringc to iMr 
I^tt CiwMl^'k ,towti honaei where, aSw the -gto^ had bclmc I mo-.i 
rad^and famidently to me (das i twaa safoto insult posy^ and mi^ortuhc 
1 wpa given. kw to ^ F.’s'caK, and made to pas the ni^it man old {;1ouiuy 
bed, and hy the dde of a homd gloomy old charwoman, keeps the liun .c. 
1 d^ not dofip one single wmk tho whole night, 

^tt Is not what we siUy^i^s, when we used to read Ccul a tt (. Iii<>- 
widtr * baronet mnathaye been.,. Anjihing, uideeil, liss lihi. 1 uni 

Orville cannot he imogiued. Fan^ an old, rtumpy, slinri, vul;,"ir, iivl m rv 
dirty nnus, in dl^ dotlm and sbahby old ^pntLis, wlio smoh>-s a huimt j, |> , 
and cooks, ,|)ia horrid, suppyr in ayancepau lie si’ulv<- with a li»ii 'u 
accent, and swore a great' detil at (^.uwomst,^ at the hac.hiit.y i in.’, 

man wlto^rdydua jEo i^JInt^frhop'th^pna^ went from, aud on wh'i.1, 1 ui 
ibojpi^Btief onfnd^/or dU/;nlofer,J)o^^ Cto/oay.. 

*'*1 wsa nhaketaed at daybr^ by the charwoman, and hiving n .ivul at 
the inn, waa at pbced.innde ihe coaclb Hut, when wc gut i,> a iil i<.e 
called tnaklngton, inhere die ram began tDlidl very heavily— will juu liiliuvi. 
It?— 1 was forced to come outude r for bw Flit u a projHriLtor oi thu «.ii i«li, 
and, ns a pusseng^ caiilb ^ Mu^huij^ who wanted au insido plici, 1 u.i, 
obl^n^to go onn^ in^.diesiain, where, bowevci', a young gi niloiiiin frui'i 
CamhcABe C>)lkg||f she&eied me vciy kindly,^ one ofljis mvi '/grt-at Luita 
ibe gaaid seem^ tp know Sir I’nt very well, and 
biig^ijl^|t .^^j^|^t deal, ney both agre^ "n ealling him an oUttreva, 
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which meaiu a veiy BtinsiTf avoilcioiu penon. He never gives any nuniqr to 
•nybody, they s^ul (and this meanness I hate ) , and the young gentleman made 
me remark that we drove very slow for the last two stages on the rood, becanse 
Sir Pitt was on thg bm, and because he is proprietor of the horses for this part 
of the journey. * But won't I flog 'em on to Squashmore, when I take the 
ribbons?' said the young Cantab. ‘And sarve 'em right, Master Jack,* said 
the guaroL When I comprehended the meaning of this phrase, and that 
Master Jack mtended to drive the rest of the way, and revenge himself on Sir 
Fittls horses, of course I laughed too 

“A carnage and four splendid hones, covered with armorial bearings, 
however, awaited us at Mudbury, four miles from Queen's Crawley, and we 
eiadc our entrance to the baronet's park m state There u a fine avenue of a 
mile long leadu^ to the house, and the woman at the lodge^te (over the 
oillan of which are a serpent and a dove, the supporten of the Crawley arms,) 
made ns a number of eurtaies as she flung open the old iron carved doors, 
which are something like those at odious Chiswick. 

'* * Tliere's an avenue^' said Sir Pitt, *a mile long. There's six thousand 
pound of timber m them there trees. Do yon call that nothing?’ He pro- 
nounced avenue — ivtitue, and nothing — nctbini, so droll ; and he had a 
Mr. Ilodaon, his limd from Mudbury, into the carnage with him, and they 
talked about distraining, and seUing up, and draming and subsoiling, and a 
great deal about tenants and fiuming — much more than I could understand. 
Sam Miles hod been caught poachings and Peter Bailey had gone to the work- 
house at last ‘Serve him right,' said Sir Ktt ; ' him and hw family has beeai 
cheatmg me on that Cum these hundred and fifty years.* Some old tenant, I 
suppose, who could not pay his rent Sir Pitt might have said *be and his 
Csmily,’ to be sure; but nch baronets do not need to be careful about grammar, 
os poor governesses must be. 

" As we passed, I remarked a beautiful church-spire rising abote some old 
elms in the park , and before them, m the midst of a lawn, and tome out- 
house^ an old red house with tall chimneys covered with ivy, and the windows 
ahining in the sun. ‘ Is that your church, sir?’ I said. 

“ * Yes, hang it,' (said Sir Fitt, only he used, dear, a muejt imekahr awnf); 
* how’s Buty, Uodson ? Buty's my brother Buie, my dear — my brother the 
parsoiu Buty and the Beast I call him, ha, ha I ’ 

" Hodson laughed too, and then looking more gmve and nodding his head, 
eaiil, ' I’m afraid he’s better, Su Pitt. He was out on his pony ycsteiday, 
looking at our corn.’ 

“ 'Looking after his tithes, hang 'un' (only he used the same wicked word). 
‘Will brandy and water never kill him? He’s os tough os old whatdyecallum— 
old ftethusalem.' 

“Mr Hodson laughed again. ‘The yonng men Is home fimn college. 
They've whopped John Scroggins till he’s well nigh dead.' 

“ ‘ Whop my second keeper I’ roared out Sir Pitt. 

“ ' He WHS on the parson's ground, sir,' replied Mr. Hodson ; and Sir nit 
in a fury swore that if he ever caught 'em poaching on his ground, he’d trene* 
* 5 
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|ioit ’em, hj the lord he would. However, he laid, ‘ I re Mdd the preienUtian 
01 the living, Hodson; none of that breed dudl get it,<l wai'nti’ and 
Mr. Hodion said he was quite rtg^t : and I have no doubt fiom this tJiat the 
two biotheiB are at vanance — as brothers often ore, and ratc^ toa Don't you 
remember the two Hiss Scmtchleya at Chiswiclr, how thqr used always to 
fight and quaird — and Mary Box, how she was always thuminng Louisa? 

" Fiesmtly, seeing two Lttle boys gathering sticlra in the wood, Mr. Hod- 
son Jumped out of the carnage, at Sir Pitt’s order, and rudied upon them uritli 
hu whip ‘Fitch into ’em, Hodson,' roared the baronet; ‘flgg their li(tle 
souls out, and bring ’em to the house, the vagabonds ; I’ll commit ^em as sore 
as my name’s Fitt* And presently we heard Mr. Hodsen's whip oraclang oiVj 
the Sniders of the poor httle blubbering wretches, and Sir Pitt, seeing thik 
the malefactois were m custody, drove on to the halL 

“ All the servants were ready to meet us, and 

*' Here, my dear, I was mterrupted last night by a dreadful thumping at 
soy door . and who do you thinh it was? Sir Pitt Crawley in his night-cap 
and dretaing-gown, such a figure I As I shianlt away irom such a visitor, hie 
came forward and seised my candle. *No ca n dles after eleven o’dock. Miss 
Becky,' said he. ‘Go to bed m the dark, you pretty httle huss^ ’ (that u 
what he called me), ‘and unless yon wish me to come for the candle every 
night, mind and be m bed at elevou’ And with thu^ he and Mr. Honocks 
the butler went off laiiglung. You aoay be sure I shall not encourage any 
more of their visits. They let loose two immense blood-hounds at mgbt, 
which all last night were yelliiig and howhng at the moon. ‘ I call the dog 
Gorer,’ said Sir Pitt ; ‘he's killed a man, that dog has, and is master of a bull, 
and the mother I used to call Flora; but now I calls her Amorcr, for die’s too 
old to bite. Haw, haw I ’ 

“ Befine the house of Queen’s Crawly, which is an odions old-iashioned 
red brick mansion, with tall chimneys and gables of the style of Queen Bess, 
there is a terrace flanked by the family dove and serpent, and on which the 
great hall-door opens. And oh, my dear, the great h^ I am sure is as big 
and os glum os the great hall in the dear castle of Udolphos It Ms a large 
fire-place^ m wluch we might put half Miss Finkerton’s school, and the gmte 
is big enough to roast on os at the very least. Round the room hang I don’t 
know how many generations of Crawleys, some with beards and ruffs^ some 
with huge wigs and toes turned out, some dressed in long stmigbt stays and 
gowns that look as stiff as towers, and scune with long ringlets, and oh, my 
dear! scaredy any stays at all. At one end of the ball is the great stairmse 
all in black oak, as dismal as may be; and on either side are toll doors with 
stags’ heads over them, leading to the biUiord-room and the hbraiy, afld the 
gr^ yellow saloon and the moming-roanis. I think there ore at loirt twenty 
bed-rooms on the first-floor; one of them has the bed in which Qneen Elisabeth 
dept; end 1 have been taken by my new pupils throtgh all these fine apart- 
«— "*■ this moming: They ore not rendered less gloomy, I proinlte ym^ by 
hwiDg the dmtteiB always shut I and there u scarce one of the apoitmcMi; bu 
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whoi tbe %1it WM let into it, I expected to see a ghost in the room. We hate 
a Khool-nani ,an the second-floor, with my bed-room leading into it on one 
and that ct the young ladies on the other. Then there are Mr. Pitt’fe 
apartments — ^Mr^Cmwley, he is called — the eldest son, and Mr. Rawdoii 
Crawler’s rooms — he Is an oflicer like tomeSedy, and away with his regiment. 
There is no want of room I assure you. You might lodge all tbe people in 
Russell Square in the hons^ I think, and have space to spare. 

«" Half an hour after our arrival, the great dinner-beill was rung, and I came 
down with ngr two pupils (th^ ate very thin insignificant little chits of ten and 
ci|^t years old). I came down m your dear muslm gown (about which that 
odloua Mis. Pinner was so rude, because you gave it me); for I am to be 
treated as one of the ftimily, except on company days^ when the young ladies 
and I are to dine upstairs. 

“Well, the great dinner-bell ran^ and we all assembled m the httle 
dmwing-room where my Lady Crawley sits. She is the second Lady Crawley, 
and mother of the young ladies She was an ironmonger's daughter, and her 
mamage was thought a great match She looks as if she had been handsome 
once; and her eyes are always weeping for the loss of her beauty. She is pale 
and meagre and high-shouldered; and has not a word to say for heisel( 
evidently. Her step-son, Mr Crawley, was likewise in the room. He was in 
full dic!4, as pompons as an undertaker He is pale, thin, ugly, silent; he 
has thm Iqp, no diest, hay-coloured whiskers, and straw-coloured hair He 
IS the very picture of hia siunted mother over the mantel-piece — Gnselda of the 
noble house of Binkie 

“ 'This IS the new governess, Mr Crawley,’ said Lady Crawley, coming 
forward and taking my hand. * Miss Sharp.’ 

O I’ said Mr. Crawley, and pushed his head once forward and began 
ogam to read a great pamphlet with which he was busy. 

" * I hope you will be kind to my girls,’ said Lady Crawley, wnth her pmk 
eyes always foil of tears. 

“ ' Law, Ma, of coarse die wdl,* said the eldest * and I saw at a glance 
that I need not aihud of ikat woman. 

*' * My lady is served,* says the Butler m blade, m an immense white shirt- 
fnll, that looked as if it had been one of the Queen Elizabeth’s rails depicted 
in the hall; and soi taking Mr Cmwfoy’s arm, she led the way to the dming- 
loom, whidier 1 fidlosred with my httle pupds m each hand. 

“ Sir Pitt was already m the room with a silver jug; He had just been to 
the cdlar, and sms in foil dress too; that is, he had taken his gaiters off, and 
diowed bis httle dumpy kgs m black worsted stockings. The aide-board was 
covered with glistening old plate— -okl cups, both gold and sdver; ok) salvers 
and*crnet-standa, like Rundell and Bride’s shop. Evaything on the table 
was m sQver, too, and two footmen, with ted hair and canary-colonred livenes, 
stood on either afak of the side-board. 

*' BIr. Cmwley said a long graces and Sir Pitt said amen, and the great 
silver dkh-oovers were lemovcd. 

*" What hnTe we for dimer, Betsy?* said the Boreaet 
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** * Mutton brotb, I believe. Sir Pitt,* answered Lady Crawly. 

" 'Mmfm aux mtbett,' added the Butler gravely (pronounce^ if you pleaaSt 
moutongonarvy); ‘and the soup is lettigt de nmUon d P£eetsaue, The aide- 
dishes contain pomma de terre au nahtrel, and eieH/teur d /’em, 

'* * Mutton’s mutton,’ said the Baronet, * and a devilish good thmg; What 
s/hp was It, Honocka, and when did you kill?’ 

*' * One of the black-faced Scotch, Sir Pitt : we killed on Thursday ’ 

“ • Who took any? ’ 

” ' Steel, of Mudbuiy, took the saddle and two l^y. Sir PitU but he says 
the last was too young and confounded woolly, Sir Pitt.’ 

*' * Will you take some peiage. Miss ah — Miss Blunt ? ’ said Mr. Crawlqr . 

'* * Capital Scotch broth, my dear,’ said Sir Pitt, ’though they call it by ir 
Fiendi name.’ 

“ * 1 bebeve it is the custom, sir, in decent society,' said Mr Crawleiy, 
haughtily, 'to call the dish as I have called it,’ and it was served to us on 
rilver soup-plates by the ibotmen m the canary coals, with the meuten one 
SMiMtr. Thm ‘ale and water’ were brought, and served to us young ladies m 
wine-glasses. I am not a judge of ale, but 1 can say with a clw conscience I 
prefer water. 

” While we were enjoying our repast. Sir Pitt took occasion to ask what 
had become of the shoulders of the mutton. 

" * I believe they were eaten m the servants’ hall,’ said my lady, humbly 

‘"They was, my lady,’ said llonocks, ‘and precious httle else «e get 
there neither ’ 

“ Sir Pitt burst into a horse laugh, and continued his conversation w itii 
Mr llorrocka. ‘ That there bttle block pig of the Kent sow’s breed must be 
uncommon fiit now.’ 

" ‘ It’s not quite busting. Sir Pitt,’ said the Butler, with the gravest air, 
at which Su: Pitt, and with him the young ladies, this tune, began to laugh 
violently. 

“ ‘Miss Crawley, Miss Rose Crawley,’ said Mr Cmwley, ‘your laughtei 
strikes me as being exceedingly out of place;’ 

“ ‘ Never nund, my lord,’ said the Baronet, * we’ll try the pdrkcr on 
-Saturday Kill ’un on Saturday monung John Horrocks. Miss Sharp adores 
pork, don’t you. Miss Sharp?’ 

“ And 1 think this is all the conversation that I remember at dinner. When 
the repast -was concluded a jug of hot water was placed before Sir Pitt, with a 
case-bottle containing, I bebeve, mm. Mr. Horrocks served mysdf and my 
■pnpib with three little glasses of -wme^ and a bumper was pouted out for my 
-lady. When we retired, she took from her work-dmwer an enormous inter- 
■minable piece of kmttmg, the young ladies began to play at cnbbage vAh a 
dirty pack of cards. We had bnt one candle lighted, but it was m a mag. 
■Uioeiit oM silver candlestick, and after a veiy few questions fiom my lady, I 
had iny choice of amusement between a volume of sermons, and a pamjihlet on 
the corn-laws, which Mr. Cmwley had been reading befiwe dinner. 

" So we sat for an hoar until steps -were heard. 
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“ * Put away the cardi^ girbi* cned my lady, in a great tremor; 'put down 
Mr.Cmwley’e boolcii Mm Sharp:* and these orders had been scarcely obeyed, 
when Mr Crawly entered the room 

" ' vre will resume yesterday’s discourse, young ladies,’ said he, ' and yon 
shall each read a page fay turns; so that Miss a — Miss Short may have an 
opportunity of heanng you; ’ and the poor girls began to spell a long dismal 
sermon delivered at Bedieada Chapel, Liverpool, on behalf of the mission for 
the Cbichasaw Indians. Was it not a charming evening? 

" At ten t|^ servants were told to call Sir Pitt end the household to prayers. 
Sir Pitt came m first, very much flushed, and rather unsteady in Ins gait , and 
qfler hun the butler, the canaries, Mr. Cran ley’s man, tlu-ec other men, 
Ataelhng very much of the stable, and four women, one of whom, I rema’-ked, 
was very mudi over-dressed, and who flung me a look of great scorn as she 
plumped down on her knees. 

“After Mr. Cmwley had done haranguing and expounding, \ie rccciveil 
eur candles, and then we went to bed , and then I was disturbed in m> writing, 
as I have described to my dearest sweetest Amelia. 

“ Good night. A thousand, thousand, thousand kisses ! 

“ Saturday — ^This morning, at five, I heard the shrieking of the little black 
pig. Rose and Violet mtroduced me to it yesterday, and to the stables, and 
to the kennel, and to the gardener, who sras picking fruit to send to market, 
and from whom they begged hard a bunch of hot-house grapes, but be said 
that Sir Pitt had numbered every 'Man Jack’ of them, and it would be as 
much as his place was worth to give any away. The darling girls caught a 
colt in a padtok, and asked me if I would nde, and began to nde themselves, 
when the groom, coming with homd oaths, drove them away. 

“ Lady Crawley is always luutting the worsted. Sir Pitt is always tipsy, 
every night; and, I beheve, sits with Honocks, the butler. Mr Crawley 
always reads sermons m the evenmg, and in the moming is locked up in his 
study, or else sides to Mudbury, on county business, or to Squaslimorc, where 
he preaches, on Wednesdays and Fridays, to the tenants there. 

“A hundred thousand grateful loves to your dear papa i>nd mamma Is 
your POOS' brother recovered of his rack punch ? Oh, dear I Oh, dear ! How 
men should beware of wicked punch I 

“Ever and ever thine own 

“ Keblcca.” 


Everything considered, I ‘think it is quite as well for our dear 
Amelia Sedley, in Russell Squaxe, that Miss Sharp and she are parted. 
Rebecca is a droll funny croature, to be sure; and those descriptions 
of the poor lady weeping for the loss of her beauty, and the gentleman 
“ with hay-coloured whiskers and straw-coloured hair,” are very smart, 
doubtless, and show a great knowledge of the world. That she might, 
when on her knees, have been thmking of something better than Miss 
Horrocks’s ribbons, has possibly struck both of us. But my kind 
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readorwill please to remember that this history has "Vanity Fair” 
tor a title, and that Vanity Fair is a very vam, wicked, foolish place, 
full of all sorts of humbugs and falsenesses and pretensions. And 
while the moralist, who is holding forth on the cover (an accurate 
portrait of your humble servant), professes to wear neither gown nor 
bands, but only the very same long-eared livery in which his congre- 
gation is arrayed, yet, look jou, one is bound to speak the truth as 
far as one knows it, whether one mounts a cap and bells or a shoi^l- 
hat ; and a deal of disagreeable matter must epme out in tlic course of 
such an undertaking 

I have heard a brother of the story-telling trade, at Naples, preach'/ 
ing to a pack of good-for-nothing honest lazy fellows by the sea-shore, 
work himself up into such a rage and passion with some of the viUams 
whose wicked deeds he was describing and inventing, that the audience 
could not resist it , and they and the poet together would burst out 
into a roar of oaths and execrations s^ainst the fictitious monster of 
the tale, so that the hat went round, and the bajocchi tumbled into it, 
in the midst of a perfect storm of sympathy. 

At the little Paris theatres, on the other hand, you will not only 
hear the people yelling out, **Ahgtedm/ Ah moiutre aoA cursing 
the tyrant of the play from the boxes ; but the actors themselves posi- 
tively refuse to play the wicked parts, such as those of tnfames Anolats, 
brutal Cossacks, and what not, and prefer to appear at a smaller 
salary, m their real characters as loyal Frenchmen. 1 set the two 
stories one against the other, so that you may sec that it is not from 
mere mercenary motives that the present performer is desirous to show 
up and trounce his villains ; but because he has a sincere hatred of 
them, which he cannot keep down, and which must find a vent in 
suitable abuse and bad language. 

I warn my “ kyind friends," then, that I am going to tell a story 
of harrowing villany and complicated— but, as I trust, mtensely 
interesting— crime. My rascals are no milk-and-water rascals, 1 pro- 
mise you. When we come to the proper places we won't spare fine 
language — No, no 1 But when we arc going over the quiet country we 
must perforce be calm. A tempest in a slop-basin is absurd. We 
wiU reserve that sort of thing tor the mighty ocean and the lonely 

midnight The present Chapter is very mild. Others But we 

will not anticipate those » 

And, as we brmg our characters forward, I will ask leave, as a 
man and a brother, not only to mtroduce them, but occasionally to 
step down from the platform, and talk about them ; if they are goo d 
and kindly, to love them and shake them by the hand: if they ate 
siUy, to laugh at them confidentially m the reader's deeve : if they file 
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widced and heartless, to abuse them in the strongest teims which 
politeness admits of. 

Otherwise you might fancy it was I who was sneering at the prac* 
ticc of devotion, which Miss Sharp finds so ridiculous; that it was I 
who laughed good-humouredly at the reeling old Silcnus of a baronet 
— ^whereas the laughter comes from one who has no reverence except 
for prosperity, and no eye for anything beyond success. Such people 
there are hvmg and flourishing in the world — Faithless, Hopeless, 
Charitylessklct us have at them, dear friends, with might and main. 
Some there arc, and very successful too, mere quacks and fools and 
A was to combat and expose such as those, no doubt, that Laitgbter 
waa made. 
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CHAPTER IX- 

FAMILY PORIRAITS. 

S IR PITT CRAWLEY was a philosopher with a taste for what ^ 
called low hfe. His first niamage with the daughter of the 
noble Binkie had been made under the auspices of his parents; and 
as he often told Lady Crawley in her life-time she was such a con- 
founded quarrelsome high-bred jade that when she died he was hanged 
if he would ever take another of her sort, at her ladyship’s demise he 
kept his promise, and selected for a second wife Miss Rose Dawson, 
daughter of Mn John Thomas Dawson, ironmonger, of Mudbury. 
What a happy woman was Rose to be my Lady Crawley I 

Let us set down the items of her happiness. In the first place, 
Ihe gave up Peter Butt, a young man who kept company with her, 
and m consequence of his disappointment in love, took to smuggling, 
poaching, and a thousand other bad courses. Then she quarrelled, as 
In duty bound, with all the friends and intimates of her }outh, who, o< 
course, could not be received by my Lady at Queen’s Crawley - nor 
did die find in her new rank and abode any persons who were willing 
to welcome her. Who ever did? Sir Huddleston Fuddleston had three 
daughters who all hoped to be Lady Crawley. Sir Giles Wapshot’s 
family were insulted that one of the Wapsbot girls had not the pre- 
ference in the marriage, and the remainmg baronets of the county 
were mdignant at tideir comrade’s misaUiance. Never mmd the com- 
moners, whom we will leave to grumble anonymously. 

Sir Pitt did not care, as he said, a brass faiden for any one of 
them. He had his pretty Rose, and what more need a man require 
than to please himself? So he used to get drunk every night . to beat 
his pretty Rose sometimes : to leave her in Hampshire when he went 
to London for the parliamentary session, without a single friend in 
the wide world. Even Mrs. Bute Crawley, the Rector’s wife, refused 
to visit her, as she said she would never give the pas to a tradesman's 
daughter. 

As the only endowments with which Nature had gifted Lady 
Crawley were those of pink checks and a white skin, and as she had 
no sort of diaracter, nor talents, nor opinions, nor occupations!, nor 
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■mvsements, nor that vigour of soul and ferocity of temper which 
often falls to the lot of entirely foolish women, her hold upon Sir 
Pitt’s affections was not very great. Her roses faded out of her 
cheeks, and the pretty freshness left hor Rgure after the birth of a 
couple of children, and she became a mere machine in her husband’s 
house, of no more use than the late Lady Crawley’s grand piana 
Being a Iight-complcxioned woman, slie wore light clothes, as most 
blondes will, and appeared, in preference, in draggled sea-green, or 
slatternly ll^-blue. She worked jthat worsted day and night, or other 
pieces like it. She had counterpanes in the course of a few years to 
all the beds in Crawley. She had a small flower-garden, for which 
she had nather an affection ; but beyond this no other like or disliking. 
When her husband was rude to her she was apathetic whenever he 
struck her she cried. She had not character enough to take to 
drinking, and moaned about, slip-shod and in curl-papers all day. O 
Vanity Fair — ^Vanity Fair! Ihis might have been, but for you, a 
cheery lass — Peter Butt and Rose a happy man and wife, in a snug 
farm, with a hearty family ; and an honest portion of pleasures, cares, 
hopes and struggles — ^but a title and a coach and four are toys more 
precious than happiness m Vanity Fair* and if Harry the Eighth or 
Bluebeard were alive now, and wanted a tenth wife, do you suppose 
he could not get the prettiest girl that shall be presented this season ? 

The languid dulncss of their mamma did not, as it ma> be sup- 
posed, awaken much affection m her little daughters, but they were 
very happy in the servants’ hall and in the stables ; and the Scotch 
gardener havmg luckily a good wife and some good children, they got 
a little wholesome society and instruction in Ins lodge, which was the 
only education bestowed upon them until Miss Sharp came 

Her engagement was owing to the remonstrances of Mr. Pitt 
Crawley, the only friend or protector Lady Crawley ever had, and the 
only ^rson, besides her children, for whom she entertained a little 
feeble attachment. Mr. Pitt took after the noble Binkies, from whom 
he was descended, and was a very polite and proper gentleman. 
When he grew to man’s estate, and came back from Christchurch, he 
began to reform the slackened discipline of the hall, in spite of his 
father, who stood in awe of him. He was a man of such rigid refine- 
ment, that he would have starved rather than have dined without a 
white neck-cloth. Once, when just from college, and when Horrocks 
the butler brought him a letter without placing it previously on a tray, 
he gave that domestic a look, and administered to him a speech so 
cutting, that Horrocks ever after trembled before him; the whole 
household bowed to him : Lad)* Crawley’s curl-papers came off earlier 
when he was at home. Sir Pitt’s muddy gaiters disappeared; and if 
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that incoirisible old man still adhered to other old habits, he never 
fuddled hunself with rum-and-water m bis son’s presence, and only 
talked to his servants in a very reserved and polite manner ; and those 
persons remarked that Sir Pitt never swore at Lady Crawley while hia 
son was m the room. 

It was he who taught the butler to say, “ My lady is served,” and 
who insisted on handing her ladyship in to dinner. He sddom spoke 
to her, but when he did it was wnth the most powerful reqiect ; and he 
never let her quit the apartment, without rising m the mobt stately 
manner to open the door, and making an elegant bow at her egress. 

At Eton he was called Miss Crawley; and there, I am sorry to 
say, his younger brother Rawdon used to hek him violently. But 
though his pmts were not brilliant, he made up for his lack of talent 
by meritorious industry, and was never known, during eight years at 
school, to be subject to that punishment which it is generahy thought 
none but a cherub can escape. 

At college his career was of course highly creditable. And here 
he prepared himself for public hfe, into which he w'as to be introduced 
by the patronage of his grandfather. Lord Bmkie, by studying the 
ancient and modem oiators with great assiduity, and by speaking 
unceasingly at the debating societies. But though he had a toe flux 
of words, and delivered his little voice with great pomposity and 
pleasure to himself, and never advanced any sentiment or opimon 
which was not perfectly tntc and stale, and supported by a Latin 
quotation; yet he failed somehow, m spite of a mediocnty which 
ought to have msured any man a success. He did not even get the 
prize poem, which all bis friends said he was sure of 

After leaving college he became Private Secretary to Lord Bmkie, 
and was then appointed Attachd to the Legation at Pumpernickel, 
which post he filled with perfect honour, and brought home despatches, 
consisting of Strasburg pic, to the Foreign Minister of the day. 'After 
remammg ten years Atta<±d (several years after the lamented Lord 
Binkie’s demise}, and finding the advancement slow, he at length gave 
up the diplomatic service in some disgust, and began to turn country 
gentlcmaiu 

He wrote a pamphlet on Malt on returning to Englan d (for he 
was an ambitious man, and always liked to be before the public), and 
took a strong part in the Negro Emancipation question. Then he 
became a fnend of Mr. Wilberfozce’s, whose politics he admimH, and 
had that famous correspondence with the Reverend Silac Homblower, 
on the Ashantee Mission. He was m London, if not for the Parlia* 
ment session, at least in May, for the religious meetings. In the 
country he was a magistrate, and an active visitor and speaker amoiq' 
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those destitute of religious instruction. He was said to be paying 
his addresses to Lady Jane Sheepshanks, Lord Southdown’s third 
daughter, and whose sister. Lady Emily, .wrote those sweet tracts, 
“The Sailor's True Binnacle,” and “The Washerwoman ofFinchley 
Common.” 

Miss Sharpes accounts of his employment at Queen’s Crawley wen 
not caricatures. He subjected the servants there to the devotional 
exercises before mentioned, in which (and so much the better) be 
brought his father to join. He ^tronised an Independent meeting' 
house m Crawley parish, much to the indignation of his uncle the 
Rector, and to the consequent delight of Sir Pitt, who was mduced to 
‘ go himself once or twice, which occasioned some violent sermons at 
Crawley pariah church, directed point-blank at the Baronet’s old 
gothic pew there. Honest Sir Pitt, however, did not feel the force 
of these discourses, as he always took his nap during sermon-time. 

Mr, Crawley was very earnest, for the good of the nation and of 
the Christian world, that the old gentleman should yield him up his 
place in Parliament, but this the elder constantly refused to do. 
Both were of course too prudent to give up the fifteen hundred a 
year which was brought in by the second s<‘at (at this penod filled by 
Mr Quadroon, with cartc-blanche on the Slave question) , indeed the 
family estate was much embarrassed, and the income drawn from the 
borough was of great use to the house of Queen’s Crawley 

It had never recovered the heavy fine imposed upon Walpole 
Crawley, first baronet, for peculation in the Tape and Sealing-Wae 
Office. Sir Walpole was a jolly fellow, eager to seize and to spend 
money (“ alieni appetens, sui profusus,” as Mr Crawley would remark 
with a sigh), and in his day beloved by all the county for the constant 
drunkenness and hospitality which was mamtaincd at Queen’s Crawlej. 
The ceUars were filled with burgundy then, the kennels with hounds, 
and the stables with gallant hunters; now, such horses as Queen’s 
Crawley possessed went to plough, or ran in the Trafalgar Coach; 
and it was with a team of these very horses, on an off-day, that 
Miss Sharp was brought to the Hall ; for boor as he was. Sir Pitt was 
a stickler for his dignity while at home, and seldom drove out but with 
four horses, and, though he dmed off boiled mutton, had always three 
footmen to serve it 

, If mere parsimony could have made a man rich. Sir Pitt Craw’ley 
might have become very wealthy — if he bad been an attorney in a 
country town, with no capital but his brains, it is very possible that 
he would have turned them to good account, and might have achieved 
for himself a very considerable influence and competency. But he 
was unluckily endowed with a good name and a large though encuaso 
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beicd estate, both of which went rather to injure than to advance him. 
He had a taste for law, which cost him many thousands yearly; and 
being a great deal too clever to be robbed, as he said, by any single 
agent, allowed his affairs to be mism<uiaged by a dozen, whom he all 
equally mistrusted. He was such a sharp landlord, that he could 
hardly find any but bankrupt tenants; and such a close farmer, as to 
grudge almost the seed to the ground, whereupon revengeful Nature 
grudged him the crops which she granted to more liberal husbandmen. 
He speculated in every possible way; he worked mines; bought 
canal-shares; horsed coaches, took government contracts, and was 
the busiest man and magistrate of his county. As he would not pay 
honest agents at his granite quarry, he had the satisfaction of finding 
that four overseers ran away, and took fortunes with them to America. 
For want of proper precautions, his coal-mines filled with water: the 
Government flung his contract of damaged beef upon his hands and 
for his coach-horses, every mail proprietor in the kingdom knew that 
he lost more horses than any man in the country, from underfeeding 
and buying cheap. In disposition he was sociable, and far from being 
proud , may, he rather preferred the society of a farmer or a horse- 
dealer to that of a gentleman, like my lord, his son . he was fond of 
dnnk, of swearing, of joking with the fanners’ daughters: he was 
never known to give away a shilling or to do a good action, but was 
of a pleasant, sly, laughing mood, and w’ojld cut his joke and drink 
his glass with a tenant and sell him up the next day; or have his 
laugh wnth the poacher he was transporting with equal good humour. 
His politeness for the fair sex has already been hinted at by Miss 
Rebecca Sharp— in a word, the whole baronetage, peerage, common- 
age of England, did not contain a more cunning, mean, selfish, focdish, 
disreputable old man. That blood-red hand of Sir Pitt Crawley’s 
would be in anybody’s pocket except Ins own ; and it is with gnq^ and 
pain, that, as admirers of the British anstocraey, w e find ourselves 
obliged to admit the existence of so many ill qualities in a person 
whose name is .n Debrett 

One great cause w'hy Mr Crawley had such a hold over the affec- 
tions of his father, residted from money arrangements. The Baronet 
owed his son a sum of money out of the jointure of his mother, which 
he did not find it convenient to pay; indeed he had an almost mvin- 
cible repugnance to paying anybody, and could only be brought ^y 
force to discharge his debts. Miss Sharp calculated (for she became, 
as we shall hear speedily, inducted into most of the secrets of the 
family) that the mere payment of his creditors cost the honourable 
baronet several hundreds yeariy; but this was a delight he could not 
forego ; he had a savage pU'asure in making the poor wretches wait, 
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and in dufting from court to court and from term to term the period 
of satisfaction. What’s the good of being in Parliament, he said, it 
>ou must pay your debts ? Hence, indeed, his position as a senator 
was not a little useful to him. 

Vanity Fair — ^Vanity Fair! Here was a man, who could not 
spell, and did not care to read — who had the habits and the cunning 
of a boor : whose aim in life was pettifogging : who never had a taste, 
or emotion, or enjoyment, but what was sordid and foul and > ct he 
had ranX, and honours, and power, somehow and was a dignitary of 
the land, and a pillar of the state. He was high sheriff, and rode in 
a golden coach. Great ministers and statesmen courted him ; and 
in Vanity Fair he had a higher place than the most brilliant genius or 
spotless virtue. 

Sir Pitt had an unmarried half-sister who inherited her mother’s 
large fortune, and though the Baronet proposed to borrow this money 
of her on mortgage. Miss Crawley declined the offer, and preferred 
the security of the funds She had signified, he vrever, her intention 
of leaving her inheritance between Sir Pitt’s second son and the family 
at the Rectory, and had once or twice paid the debts of Rawdon 
Crawley in his career at college and in the army. Miss Crawley was, 
in consequence, an object of great respect when she came to Queen’s 
Crawley, for she had a balance at her banker's which would have made 
her bclov cd anywhere. 

What a dignity it gives an old lady, that balance at the banker’s ! 
How tenderly we look at her faults if she is a relative (and may every 
reader have a score of such), what a kind good-natured old creature 
we find her I How the junior partner of Hobbs and Dobbs leads her 
smiling to the carnage with the lozenge upon it, and the fat wheezy 
coachman I How, when she comes to pay us a visit, wc gcncrallj find 
an opportunity to let our friends know her station in the world I We 
say (and with perfect truth) 1 wish 1 had Miss MacWhirtcr’s signature 
to a cheque for five thousand pounds. She wouldn’t miss it, says 
your wife. She is my aunt, say you, in an easy careless way, when 
your fnend asks if Miss MacWhirter is any relative. Your wife is 
perpetually sending her little testimonies of affection, your little girls 
work endless worsted baskets, cushions, and footstools for her. What 
ihgood fire there is in her room when she comes to pay jou a visit, 
although your wife laces her stays without one I The house during 
her stay assumes a festive, neat, warm, j'ovial, snug appearance not 
visible at other seasons. You yourself, dear sir, forget to go to sleep 
after dinner, and find yourself all of a sudden (though you invariably 
lose) very fond of a rubber. What good dinners jou have — game 
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every day, Malmsey-Madeira, and no end of fish from London. 
Even the servants in the kitchen share in the general prosperity ; 
and, somehow, dunng the stay of Miss MacWhirter’s fat coachman, 
the beer is grown much stronger, and the consumption of tea and 
Sugar in the nursery (where her maid takes her meals) is not regarded 
in the least. Is it so, or is it not so? I appeal to the middle classes 
All, gracious powers 1 I wish you would send me an old aunt— a 
maiden aunt — an aunt with a lozenge on her carriage, and a front of 
light coffee-coloured hair — ^how my children should work ivorkbags for 
her, and my Julia and I would make her comfortable ' Sweet— sweet 
vision J Foolish — foolish dream ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

■ 

UISS SHARP BEGINS TO MAKE FRIENDS. 

A nd now, bains' received as a member of the amiable family 
whose portraits we have sketched in the foregoing pages, it 
became naturally Rebecca's duty to make herself, as she said, agree- 
able to her benefactors, and to gain their confidence to the utmost of 
her power. Who can but admire this quality of gratitude in an unpro- 
tected orphan , and, if there entered some degree of selfishness into 
her calculations, who can say but that her prudence was perfectly 
justifiable ? “I am alone in the world,” said the friendless girl “ 1 
have nothing to look for but what my own labour can bring me, and 
while that little pmk-faced chit Amelia, with not half my sense, has 
ten thousand pounds and an establishment secure, poor Rebecca (and 
my figure is far better than hers) has only herself and her own wits to 
trust to Well, let ua sec if my wits cannot provide me with an 
honourable maintenance, and if some day or the other I cannot show 
Miss Amelia my real superiority over her. Not that 1 dislike poor 
Amelia who can dislike such a harmless, good-natured creature ’ — 
only It will be a fine day when I can take my place above her in the 
world, as why, indeed, should I not?" Thus it was that our little 
romantic friend formed visions of the future for herself, — nor must we 
be scandalised that, in all her castles in the air, a husband was the 
prindlpal inhabitant. Of what else have joung ladies to think, but 
husbands 7 Of what else do their dear mammas think ? “I must be 
my own mamma,” said Rebecca , not without a tingling conscious- 
ness of defeat, as she thought o\cr her little misadventure with 
Jos Scdlcy. 

So she wisely determined to render her position with the Queen's 
Crawley family comfortable and secure, and to this end resolved to 
laake friends of c\cry one around her who could at all mterfere with 
her comfort. 

As my Lady Crawley was not one of these personages, and a 
wroman, moreover, so mdolent and void of character as not to be of 
the least consequence in her own house, Rebecca soon found that it 
was not at all necessary to cultivate her good will— indeed, impossible 
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to gain it She used to talk to her pupils about their " poor mamma;” 
and, though she treated that lady with every demonstration of cool 
Kspect, it was to the rest of the family that she wisely directed the 
chief part of her attentions 

With the young people, whose applause she thoroughly gained, her 
method was pretty simpla She did not pester their young brains 
with too mudi learning, but, on the contrary, let them have their own 
way in regard to educating themselves ; for what instruction is more 
effectual than sdf-instniction ? The eldest was rather fond of books, 
and as there was in the old library at Queen’s Crawley a considerable 
provision of works of light literature of the last century, both in the 
French and English languages (they had been purchased by the ' 
Secretary of the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office at the period of his 
disgrace), and as nobody ever troubled the book-shelves but herself, 
Rebecca was enabled agreeably, and, as it were, in playing, to impart 
a great deal of instruction to Miss Rose Crawley. 

She and Miss Rose thus read together many delightful French and 
English works, among which may be mentioned those of the learned 
Dr. Smollett, of the ingenious Mr Henry Fielding, of the graceful 
and fantastic Monsieur Crdbillon the younger, whom our immortal 
poet Gray so much admired, and of the universal Monsieur de Voltaire. 
Once, when Mr. Crawley a^ed what the young people were reading, 
the governess replied “ Smollett” ** Oh, Smollett,” said Mr. Crawley, 
quite satisfied “His history is more dull, but by no means so 
dangerous as that of Mr. Hume. It is history you are reading?” 
“Yes,” said Miss Rose; without, however, adding that it was the 
history of Mr. Humphrey Clinker. On another occasion he was 
rather scandalised at finding his sister with a book of French plays ; 
but as the governess remarked that it was for the purpose of acquinng 
the French idiom in conversation, he was fain to be content. Mr. 
Crawley, as a diplomatist, was exceedingly proud of his own skill in 
speaking the French language (for he was of the world still), and not 
a little pleased with the compliments which the governess continually 
paid him upon his proficienc /. 

Miss Violet’s tastes were, on the contrary, more rude and boisterous 
than those of her sister. She knew the sequestered spots where the 
hens laid their eggs. She would climb a tree to rob the nests of the 
leathered songsters of then speckled spoils And her pleasure was to 
nde the young colts, and ti scour the plains like Camilla. She 4as 
the favourite of her father and of the stable-men. She was the darling, 
and withal the terror of the cook; for she discovered the haunts of the 
jam^wts, and would attac k them when they were within her reach. 
She and her sister were engaged in constant battles. Any of whicl 
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peccadilloes, if Miss Sharp discovered, she did not tell them to Lady 
Crawley, who would have told them to the father, or worse, to 
Mr. Crawley; but promised not to tell if Miss Violet would be a good 
girl and love her governess. 

With Mr. Crawley Miss Sharp was respectful and obedient. She 
used to consult him on passages of French which she could not under* 
stand, though her mother was a Frenchwoman, and which he would 
construe to her satisfaction and, besides giving her his aid in profane 
literature, l^e was hind enough to select for her books of a more 
serious tendency, and address to her much of his conversation She 
admired, beyond measure, his speech at the Quashimaboo-Aid Society, 
Vole an interest in his pamphlet on malt was often affected, even to 
tears, by his discourses of an evening, and would say — " Oh, thank 
you, sir,” with a sigh, and a look up to heaven, that made him occa- 
sionally condescend to shake hands with her “ Blood is everything, 
after all,” would that aristocratic religionist say. “ How Miss Sharp 
is awakened by my words, when not one of the people here is touched. 
I am too ftne for them — too delicate. I must familiarise my st} le — 
but she understands it. Her mother was a Montmorency." 

Indeed it was from this famous family, as it appears, that Miss 
Sharp, by the mother’s side, was descended. Of course she did not 
say that her mother had been on the stage, it would have shocked 
Mr. Crawley's religious scruples. How many noble imigties had this 
horrid revolution plunged in poverty ' She had several stories about 
her ancestors ere she had been many months in the house ; some of 
which Mr. Crawley happened to find in D’H oner’s dictionary, which 
was in the library, and which strengthened his bdief in their truth, 
and m the high breeding of Rebecca. Arc we to suppose from this 
canosity and prying into dictionaries, could our heroine suppose, 
that Mr. Crawley was interested m her? — no, only m a friendly 
way. Qave we not stated that he was attached to L^y Jane Sheep- 
shanks ? 

He took Rebecca to task once or twice about the propriety of 
playing at backgammon with Sir Pitt, saying that it was a godless 
amusement, and that she would be much better engaged in reading 
" Thrump’s Legacy,” or “ The Blind Washerwoman of Moorficlds,” or 
any work of a more serious nature ; but Miss Sharp said her dear 
mother used often to play the same game with the old Count de 
TnArac and the venerable Abbf du Cornet, and so found an excuse 
for this and other worldly amusements. 

But It was not only by playing at backgammon with the Baxonet, 
that the little governess rendered herself agreeable to her employer. 
She found many different ways of bemg useful to him. She read over, 

X 6 
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indefatigable patience, all those law papers, with which, before 
she came to Queen’s Crawley, he had promised to entertain her. She 
volunteered to copy many of his letters, and adroitly altered the 
filing of them so as to suit the usages of the present day. She 
became interested in everything appertaining to the estate, to the 
farm, the park, the garden, and the stables ; and so debghtful a com' 
panion was she^ that the Baronet would seldom take his after-break- 
fast walk without her (and the children of course), when die would 
give her advice as to the trees which were to be lopped in the, 
shrubbenes, the garden-beds to be dug, the crops which were to be 
cut, the horses which were to go to cart or plough. Before she had 
been a year at Queen’s Crawley she had quite won the Baronet’s cor/ 
fidence, and the conversation at the dinnei>tablc, which before used 
to be hdd between him and Mr. Horrocks the butler, was now almost 
exclusively between Sir Pitt and Miss Sharp. She was almost mistress 
of the house when Mr Crawley was absent, but conducted herself in 
her new and exalted situation with such circumspection and modesty 
as not to offend the authorities of the kitchen and stable, among whom 
her behaviour was always cxceedmgly modest and affable. She was 
quite a different person from the haughty, shy, dissatisfied little girl 
whom we have known previously, and this change of temper proved 
great prudence, a smccre desire of amendment, or at any rate great 
moral courage on her part. Whether it was the heart which dictated 
this new system of complaisance and humility adopted by our Rebecca, 
is to be proved by her after-history. A system of hypocrisy, which 
lasts through whole years, is one seldom satisfactonly practised by a 
person of one-and-twenty, however, our readers will recollect, that, 
though young m years, our herome was old in life and experience, 
and we have wntten to no purpose if they have not discovered that 
she was a very clever woman. 

The elder and younger son of the house of Crawley were^ hke the 
gentleman and lady in the weather-box, never at home together — ^they 
hated each other cordially: indeed, Rawdon Crawley, the dragoon, 
had a great contempt tor the estaUiAment altogether, and sddom 
came thither except when his aunt paid her annual visit. 

The great good quahty of this <dd lady has been mentioned. She 
possessed seventy thousand pounds, and had almost adopted Rawdon 
She disliked her elder nephew exceedingly, and despised him as a 
milksi^ In return he did not hesitate to state that her soul was 
irretrievably lost^ and was of opinion that his brother’s diance in the 
next world was not a whit better. " She is a godless woman of the 
worid,* would Mr. Crawley say; ** she lives with atheists and Frendi- 
men. My mind diuddeis whm I think of her awihl, awful situation 
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And that, nsar as she is to the grave, she should be so gt 
vanity, licentiousness, proianencss, and folly." In fact, the 
declined altogether to hear his hour’s lecture of an evening ; ana 
she come to Queen’s Crawley alone, he was obliged to pretermit 
usual devotional exercises. 

“ Shut up your sarmons, Pitt, when Miss Crawley comes down,' 
said his father; “she has written to say that she won’t stand ths 
prcaclufying." 

“ O, sir ! ^consider the servants." 

"The servants be hanged,” said Sir Pitt; and his son thought 
even worse would happen were they deprived of the benefit of bis 
i^tructioiu 

"Why, hang it, Pitt'” said the father to his remonstrance, “you 
wouldn’t be such a flat as to let three thousand a year go out of the 
family ? ” 

“What is money compared to our souls, sir?” continued Mr. 
Crawley. 

You mean that the old lady won’t leave the money to you ? ” — and 
who knows but it was Mr. Crawley’s meaning ? 

Old Miss Crawley was certainly one of the reprobate. She had a 
snug little house in Park Lane, and, as she ate and drank a great deal 
too much during the season in London, she went to Hairowgate or 
Cheltenham for the summer She was the most hospitable and jovial 
of old vestals, and had been a beauty in her day, she said. (All old 
women were beauties once, we very well know ) She was a M espnl, 
and a dreadful Radical for those days. She had been in France 
(where St. Just, they say, inspired her with an unfortunate passion), 
and loved, ever after, French novels, French cookery, and French 
wines. She read Voltaire, and had Rousseau by heart talked very 
lightly about divorce, and most energetically of the nghts of women. 
She had jHCtures of Mr. Fox m every room in the house* when that 
statesman was m opposition, 1 am not sure that she had not flung a 
mam with him; and when he came into office, she took great credit 
for bnnging over to him Sir Put and his colleague for Queen's Crawley, 
although Sir Pitt would have come over himself, without any trouble 
on the honest lady's part. It is needless to say that Sir Pitt was 
brought to change his views after the death of the great Whig states* 
man. 

This vrotthy bid lady took a fancy to Rawdon Crawley when a 
boy, sent him to Cambndge (m opposition to his brother at Oxford), 
an^ when the young man was requested by the autfaoribes of the 
first-named UnivctiUy to quit after a residence of two years^ die 
bought him hie commission in the Life Guards Green. 
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indefect and celebrated " blood,” or dandy about town, was this 
■he cam^cer. Boxing, rat-hunting, tlie fives’ court, and four-in-hand 
volunt^ were then the fashion of our British anstociacy ; and he was 
■pelhdept in all these noble sciences. And though he belonged to the 
hctousehold troops, who, as it was their duty to rally round the Prince 
^Regent, had not shown their valour in foreign service yet, Rawdon 
Crawley had already (^jtropos of play, of which he was immoderately 
fond) fought three bloody duels, m which he gave ample proofs of his 
contempt for death. „ 

"And for what follows alter death,” would Mr. Crawley observe^ 
throwing his gooseberry-coloured eyes up to the ceiling. He was 
always thinking of bis brother’s soul, or of the souls of those whe 6.1- 
fered with him in opmion . it is a sort of comfort which many of the 
serious give themselves. 

Silly, romantic Miss Crawley, far from being horrified at the 
courage of her favourite, always used to pay his debts after his duels , 
and would not listen to a word that was whispered agamst his morahty. 
" He will sow his wild oats,” she would say, " and is worth fSar saore 
than that puling hypoente dt a brother of his,* 
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CHAPTER XL 

ARCADIAN SIMPLICITY. 

^TDESIDES these honest folks at the Hall (whose simplicity anl 
•D sweet rural punty surely show the advantage of a country life 
over a town one), we must introduce the reader to their rdatives and 
neighbours at the Rectory, Bute Crawley and his wife. 

The Reverend Bute Crawley was a tall, stately, jolly, shovci-hatted 
man, far more popular in his county than the Baronet his brother. 
At college he pulled strokc-oar in the Christchurch boat, and had 
thrashed all the best bruisers of the “ toivn.” He carried his taste for 
boxing and athletic exercises into pri\atc life there was not a fight 
within twenty miles at which he was not present, nor a race, nor a 
coursing match, nor a regatta, nor a ball, nor an election, nor a visita* 
tion dinner, nor indeed a good dmner in the whole county, but hs 
found means to attend it You might see his bay-marc and gig-lamps 
a score of, miles away from his Rectory House, whenever there was 
any dinner-party at Fuddlcston, or at Roxby, or at Wapshot Hall, or 
at the great lords’ of the county, with all of whom he was intimate. 
He had a fine voice ; sang “A southerly u ind and a cloudy sky ; " and 
gave the “whoop” in chorus with general applause He rode to 
hounds in a pepper-and-salt frock, and was one of the best fishermen 
in the county 

Mrs. Crawley, the Rector's wife, was a smart little bod>, w'ho wrote 
this worthy dnine’s sermons Being of a domestic turn, and keeping 
the house a great deal with her d.aughtcrs, she ruled absolutely within 
the Rectory, wisely giving her husband full liberty without He was 
welcome to come and go, and dine abroad as many days as his fancy 
dictated, for Mrs. Crawley was a saving woman and knew the pnee of 
port wine. Ever since Mrs. Bute carried off the joung Rector of 
Queen’s Crawley (she was of a good Eunily, daughter of the late Lieut - 
Colonel Hector MacTavish, and she and her mother played for Bute 
and won him at Hairowgate), she had been a prudent and thrifty wife 
to him. In spite of her care, however, he was always in debt It 
took him at l^t ten years to pay off his college bills contracted 
during his fathez’s lifetime In the year 179 — , when he was just 
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clear of tlieie incumbrances, he gave the odds of loo to i (in twenties) 
ag^st Kangaroo, who won the Derby. The Rector was obliged to 
take up the money at a ruinous interest, and had been struggling evei 
smee. His sister helped him with a hundred now and then, but of 
course his great hope was in her death — when " hang it ” (as he would 
say), “ Matilda must leave me half her moj^ey ” 

So that the Baronet and his brother had every reason which two 
brothers possibly can have for being by the ears Sir Ptft had had 
the better of Bute in innumerable family transactions. Young Pitt 
not only did not hunt, but set up a mccting-house under his uncle's 
very nose. Rawdon, it was known, was to come in for the bulk of^ 
Miss Crawley’s property These money transactions — these specula- 
tions in life and death — these silent battles for reversionary spoil — 
make brothers very loving towards each other in Vanity Fair. I, for 
my part, have known a fivc-pound-notc to interpose and knock up 
a half century’s attachment between too brethren; and ean’t but 
admire, as I think what a fine and durable thing Love is among 
worldly people 

It cannot be supposed that the amviil of such a personage as 
Rebecca at Queen’s Crawley, and her gradual establishment m the 
good graces of all people there, could be unremarked by Mrs. Bute 
Crawley. Mrs Bute, who knew how many days the sirloin of beef 
lasted at the Hall , how much linen i\a5 got ready at the great wash , 
how many peaches were on the south wail, how many doses hci 
ladyship took when she was ill — for such points arc matters of intense 
interest to certain persons m the country — Mrs. Bute, 1 say, could not 
pass over the Hall governess without making every inquiry respectmg 
her history and character There was always the best understanding 
between the servants at the Rectory and the Hall. There was alw'ai s 
a good glass of ale in the kitchen of the former place for th; Hall 
people, whose ordinary dnnk was very small— and, indeed, the Rec- 
tor's lady knew exactly how much malt went to every bar^ of Hall 
beer — ties of relationship existed between the Hall and Rectory 
domestics, as between their masters; and through these channels 
each family was perfectly well acquainted with the doings of the other. 
That, by the way, may be set down as a general remark. When you 
and your brother are fnends, his doings arc indifferent to you. When 
you have quarrelled, all his outgoings and incomings you know, as if 
you were his spy. 

Very soon then after her arrival, Rebecca began to take a regular 

place in Mrs. Crawley's bulletm from the Hall. It was to this effect 

** The black porker's killed— weighed x stone— salted the sides — pig's 
puddiog and of pork for dinner. Mr. Cramp, from Mudbury, over 
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with Sir Pitt about putting John Blackmorc in gaol — Mr Pitt at meet* 
ing (with all the names of the people who attended) — my lady as usual 
•-^e young ladies with the governess ” 

Thim the report would come — the new governess be a rare manager 
•—Sir Pitt be very sweet on her — Mr. Crawley too — lie be reading 
tracts to her — “ What an a^ndoned wretch ' ” said little, eager, active, 
black-faced Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

Finally„the reports were that the governess had ‘‘come round* 
everybody, wrote Sir Pitt’s letters, did Ins business, managed Ins 
accounts — had the upper hand of the whole house, my lady, Mr Craw- 
<»ey, the girls and all — at which Mrs Crawley declared she was an 
artful hussey, and had some dreadful designs in view Thus the 
doings at the Hall were the great food for conversation at the Rectory, 
mid Mrs. Bute’s bright eyes spied out everything that took place in 
the enemy’s camp — everything and a great deal besides 

"MRS. BUTE CRAW’Ll-V TO MISS PINKER rOX, TUP MALL, CHISWICK. 

“Rte/ory, Qiuvu’s Citntity, Vecemitr — 
"My Bear Madam, — Although it is so ma/zy jears since I profited by 
your ddi^htful and tttvalucMe lastructions, yet 1 have czer retained the foudtst 
and most reuermtial regard for Mias FinVerton, and dear Chiswick I hope 
your health b The world and the came of edutatton cannot afford to lose 

Miss Pinkerton for many many yutrt When my fnend. Lady Fuddlcston, 
mentioned that her dear girls required an instructress (I am too poor to engage 
a govemem for mme, but was I not educated at Chiswick^) — ‘Wlio,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘con we consult but the excellent, the incomparable Miss Pinkerton^’ 
In a word, have you, dear madam, any ladies on your list, whose serwees 
might lie mode available to my kind friend and ne ghbour? I assure >ou she 
wiU take no governess tut of your choosing- 

" My dear husband is pleased to say that he likes avrything which conin 
from Miss Puthertosis school. How I wish I could present him and my 
beloved girb to the fnend of my youth, and the admired of the great lexi- 
oographer of our oountiy i If you ever travel into Hampshire, hlr Crawley 
begs me to say, he hopes you will adorn our rural lectoiy with }our presence. 
'Tis the humble but happy home of 

"Your affectionate 

“Martha Crawley 

“P.S.— Hr. Crawley's brother, the baronet, with whom we are not, alas ' 
iipo9 those terms of unity in which it tecomes brethren to dudl, has a governess 
for hia Lttle girls, who, I am told, had the good fortune to be educated at 
Chiswick. 1 hear vanous lepoits of her; and as I have the tendcrest interest 
in vij deuest little meoes, whom I wish, in spite of family differences, to see 
mneng my own chiUnss— end as I long to be attenbve to any pupil of yours— 
doz my dear Him Piiikertoii, tell me htsloiy of this youiig lady, whom, for 
your sale, I am most emdous to befnend. — H. C.’’ 
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"mss PIMKXRTDN TO MRS. BUTK CRAWLET. 

'*JohttscH House, CAisauet, Dec. k 

*Dkar Madam, — have the honour to acknowledge your pohte coi» 
mnnication, to which I promptly reply. *Tu most gratifying to one in my 
most arduous position to find that my maternal cares have elicited a responsive 
affection , and to recognize in the amiable MrsL Bute Crawley my excellent 
pupil of former yeai^ the spngkily and aetomfUsked Miss Martha MacTavish. 

I am happy to have under my charge now the daughters of many of those 
who were your contemporaries at my establishment — what pleasure it would 
give me if your own beloved young ladies had need of my instructive super* 
intendence I ^ 

“ Presenting my respectful compliments to Lady Fuddleston, I have the 
honour (cpistolanly) to mtroduce to her ladyship my two fnends. Miss Tuffin 
and Miss Hanky 

“ Either of these young ladies Is ferfectly qualified to instruct in Greek, 
Latin, and the rudiments of Hebrew , m mathematics and history , in Spanish, 
French, Italuin, and geography , m music, vocal and instrumental , in dicing, 
without the aid of a masicr, and in the elements of natural sciences In the 
use of the globes both are proficients. In addition to these, Miss Tuffin, who 
IS daughter of the late Keverend Tliomas Tuffin (Fellow of Corpus College, 
Cambndge,) can instruct in the Syriac language, and the elements of Con* 
stitutional law But as she is only eighteen years of age, and of exceedingly 
pleasing personal appearance, pcrluips this young lady may be objectionable in 
Sir Huddleston Fuddleston’s family 

“Miss Letitia Ilawky, on the other hand, is not personally well-favoured 
She IS twenty-nine , her face is mui.h pitted with the small-pox She lias a halt 
m her gait, red hair, and a tnfiuig obliquity of vision Doth ladies are endow cil 
with every moral aid religious viitiie Their terms, of course, are such as their 
accomplishments merit With my most grateful respects to the Reicrcnd Bute 
Crawley, I have the honour to be, dear Madam, 

“ Your most faitliful and obedient servant, 
“Barbara PinkertoNpC 

“PS — The Miss Sharp, whom you mention as governess to Sir Pitt 
Crawley, Bart , M.P , was a pupil of mine, and I have nothing to say in her 
dis&vour Though her appearance is disagreeable, we cannot control the 
operations of nature : and though her parents were disreputable (her father 
being a pamter, several times bankrupt; and her mother, as I have since 
learned, with honor, a dancer at the Opera) , yet her talents are considerable, 
and I cannot regret that I received bar out o/ tkartly. My dread is, lest the 
principles of the mother — ^who was represented to me as a French Coulitess, 
forced to emigrate in the late revolutionary horrors; but who, as I have smee 
found, was a person of the very lowest order and smrafr^hould at any time 
prove to be herubtary in the unhappy young woman whom I took as an outeasl. 
But her pniuaples have hitherto been correct (I believe), and I am sure nothiiy 
snll occur to injure them m the eluant and refined circle of the eminent Sir 
Fitt Crawley."^ 
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•• KISS XEBECCA SHAEF TO KISS AMELIA SEDLEY. 

" I hsTC not written to my beloved Amelia for these many weeks past, tor 
nbat news was there to tell of the sayings and doings at Humdrum Hall, as 1 
have christened it; and what do you care whether the turnip crop is good oc 
bad ; whether the fat pig weighed tbirteoi stone oi fourteen , and whether the 
beasts thrive well upon mangalwurzel? Every day since I last wrote has been 
like Its neighbour. Before breakfast, a walk with bir Fitt and his spud ; afl« 
breakfast, studies (such as they arc) m the school-room ; after school-rocm, 
reading and writing about lawyers, leases, coal-mines, canals, with Sir Fitt 
(whese secretary I am become); after dinner, Mr Crawley’s discourses or the 
Ebaronet’s backgammon; during both of uhich amusements my lady looks on 
with equal placidity. She has become rather more interesting by being ailing 
of late, which has brought a new visitor to the Hall, in the person of a young 
doctor. Vfell, my dear, young women need never despair 'Ihe young doctor 
gave a certain friend of }ours to understand that, if she chose to be Mrs. Glau- 
ber, she was welcome to ornament the surgery! I told his impudence that the 
gilt pestle and mortar was quite ornament enough , as if 1 u as bom, indecil, 
to be a country surgeon's wife! Mr Glauber went home seriously indisposed 
at his rebuff, took a coolmg draught, and is now quite cured. Sir Pitt 
applauded my resolution highly, he would be sorry to lose his little secretary, 

I think, and 1 believe the old wretch likes me as much as it is iii his nature to 

like any one. Many, indeed * and with a country apothecary, after 

Xo, no, one cannot so soon forget old associations^ about which I will talk no 
more. Let us return to Humdrum IlalL 

"I'or some time past it is Humdrum Hall no longer My dear. Miss 
Cr-iwlcy has arrived with her fat horses, fat servants, hit spaniel — the great 
rich Miss Crawley, with seventy thousand pounds m the five per cents , whom, 
or 1 had better say xaAieA, her two brothers adore. She looks very apoplectic, 
tlie dear soul , no wonder her brothers arc anxious about her Vou should see 
them strugglmg to settle her cushions, or to hand her coffee ' ‘ When I come 

into the country,’ she says (for she has a great deal of humour), *I leave my 
toady, \liss Briggs, at home. My brothers are my toadies here, my dear, and 
a pretty pair they are I ’ 

“ When she comes into the country our hall is throwm open, and for a 
month, at least, you would fancy old Sir VTalpole wras come to life again. We 
have dinner-parties, and drive out in the coach-and-four — ^the footmen put on 
their newest canary-coloured liveries, we drink claret and champagne as if we 
were accustomed to it every day. We have wax candles in the school-room, 
and fires to warm ourselves with. Lady Crawley is made to put on the 
brightest pea-green m her wardrobe, and my pupils leave off their thick shoes 
and tight old tartan pelisses, aiul wear silk stockings and muslin frocks, as 
fiishionable baronets’ daughters should. Rose came m yesterday in a sail 
plight — ^the Wiltdiire sow (an enormous pet of hers) ran her down, and 
destroyed a most lovely flowered lilac silk dress by dancing over it — had tbla 
kappe^ a week ago, Sir Fitt would have sworn Ihghtfnlly, have boxed the 
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poor wretch’s ears, and put her upon bread and water for a montn. All he 
■Bid was, ‘ m serve you ou^ Mis^ when your aunt's gone^’ and laughed off the 
nocident as quite triviaL Let us hope hJs wrath will have passed away before 
Miss Crawley’s dcpaiture. 1 hope so, for Miss Rose’s sake, I am sure. What 
a channmg reconciler and peace-maker money is I 

“Another admirable effect of Miss Crawley and her seventy thousand 
pounds IS to be seen in the conduct of the two brothers Crawley. 1 mean the 
baronet and the rector, not aur brothers — but the former, who hate each other 
all the year round, became quite loving at Chnstmas. I wrotef to yon last 
year bow the abommable hotse-racijig rector was ui the habit of preaching 
clumsy sermons at us at church, and how Sir Pitt snored in answer. When 
Miss Crawley arrives there is no such tiling as quarrelling heard of— the Hell' 
visits the Rectory, and vwe send — the parson and the baronet talk about the 
pigs and the poachers, and the county business, m the most affable manner, 
and without qnarrdling in their enps, I believe — indeed Miss Crawley won’t 
hear of their quarrelling, and vows that she will leave her money to the 
Shtopdure Crawleys if t^y offend her If they were clever people, those 
Shropdure Crawleys^ they might have it all, I think; but the Shropshire 
Crawley is a deigyman like his Hampshire cousin, and mortally oflended 
Miss Crawley (who had fled thither in a fit of rage against her impracticable 
brethren) by some strait-laced notions of morality. He would have prayers in 
the house, I believe 

“ Our scrmon-baoks are shut up when Miss Crawley arrives, and Mr. Pitt, 
whom she abominates, finds it convenient to go to town. On the other hand, 
the young dandy — * blood,’ 1 believe, is the term — Captam Cmwley mikes 
bia appearance, and I suppose you would like to know what sort of n person 
he II. 

“ Well, he la a veiy large young dmidy. He is sis feet high, and speaks 
with a great voice , and swears a great deal; and orders about the servants, 
who all adore him nevertheless, for he is very generous of his money, and the 
domestics will do anything for him. Last week the keepers almost killed a 
bailiff and his man who came down from JMndon to arrest the Capbqn, and 
who were found lurking about the Park wall— they beat them, dudted them, 
and were going to shoot them for poachers, but the baronet mterfered. 

“ The Captam has a hearty contempt for bu father, I can see, and calls 
him an old pw.', an old xne^, an old eha-ja-bacon. and numberless other pretty 
names. He has a dreadful reputation among the ladies. He hnngs his hunters 
home with him, hves with the Squires of the county, asks whom he pleases to 
dinner, and Sur Pitt dares not say no, for fear of offending Miss Crawley, and 
muBUig his legacy when she dies of her apopleay. Shall I tell you a com]]|i- 
ment the Captam paid me? I must, it is so pretty. One cvenmg we actually 
had a dance; there was Sir Huddleston Fuddleston and his family. Sir Giles 
Wapdiot and his yonng ladies, and I don’t know how many mora Wdl, I 
heard him say — *By Jove, she’s a neat litde fillyl’ meaning your humble 
servant; and he did me the honour to dance two conntiydonoes with me. He 
fete on pretty gaily with the young Squires, with whom he druika^ betay rides 
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•ad tdki alxmt handne ud dxooting ; but he says the conntiy girls are ham; 
indeed. I don’t think he Is iar wrong. Yon should see the contempt with 
which they look down on poor met ^Vhen they dance I sit and play the 
piano very demurely; hut the other mgh^ coming in rather flushed from the 
dining-room, and seeing me employed in this way, he swore out loud that I 
was the best dancer in the room, and took a great oath that he would have the 
fiddlers from Mudbuiy. 

" ‘ rU go and play a country-dance,* said Mrs Bute Crawley, very readily 
(die is a hftle, Uack-faced old woman m a turban, rather crooked, and with 
very twinkling eyes) ; snd after the Captom and your poor bttlc Rebecca bad 
performed a dance together, do you know she actually did me the honour to 
hwmpliment me upon my steps I buch a thing iras never heard of before; the 
proud Mrs. Bute Crawley, first cousin to tlie Earl of TiptoiT, who won’t con- 
dcaoend to visit Lady Crawley, except when her sister is in the country. Poor 
Lady Cmwleyl dunng most part of these gaieties, she is upstairs taking pills. 

“ Mia. Bute has all of a sadden taken a great fancy to me. * My dear Miss 
Sharp,’ she says, ' why not bring over your girls to the Rectory 7 — ^their cousins 
wdl be so happy to see them.’ I know what she means. Signor Clemenh did 
not teach us the piano for nothing, at which price Mrs. Bute hopes to get a 
professor for her chddnetu 1 can see through her schemes, as though she told 
them to me; hut I shall go, as I am determined to mike myself agreeable — is 
it not a poor governess's duty, who has not a friend or protector m the world? 
The Rector’s wife paid me a score of compliments about the progress my pupils 
mode, and thought, no doubt, to touch my heart — ^poor, simple, countiy soul) 
os if I cared a fig about my pupils ' 

“ Your India muslin and your pink silk, dearest Amelia, are said to become 
me very well. They arc a good deal worn now, but, you know, we poor girls 
can’t aflord tUtfraicha UttUUes Ifippy, happy you' who have but to dnic to 
St Jamet's Street, and a dear mother who will give j ou an} thing you ask. 
Karewdl, dearest girl, 

“ Your aflcctionate 

” Rebecca. 

"P.S.— I wash you could have seen the faces of the Miss Blackbrooka 
(Adislnl Biockbrook’s daughten, my dear), fine young ladies, with dresses 
from London, when Captain Raw don selected poor me for a partner!” 

When Mrs. Bute Crawley (whose artifices our ingenious Rebecca 
had so soon discovered) had procured from Miss Sharp the promise 
o{\ visit, Mie induced the all-powerful Miss Crawley to make the 
necessary application to Sir Pitt, and the good-natured old lady, who 
loved to be gay herself, and to see every one gay and happy round 
about her, was quite charmed, and ready to establish a reconciliation 
and intimacy between her two brothers. It was therefore agreed that 
the young peiqde of both (amihcs should visit each other frequently 
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far the future, and the fnendshtp of course lasted as long as "tie fovial 
old uiediatnx was there to keep the peace. 

"Why did you ask that scoundrel, Rawdon Crawley, to dine?” 
said the Rector to his lady, as they were walkins home through the 
park. " / don’t want the fellow. He looks down upon us country 
people as so many blackamoors. He’s never content unless he gets 
my yellow-sealed wme, which costs me ten shillings a bottle, hang 
him ! Besides, he’s such an infernal character — ^he’s a gambler — he^s 
a drunkard— he’s a profligate m every way. He shot a man in a duel 
— he’s over head and cars in debt, and he’s robbed me and mine of 
the best part of Miss Crawley’s fortune. Wavy says she has him” — , 
here the Rector shook his fist at the moon, with something very like 

an oath, and added, in a melancholious tone — “ , down in her will 

for fifty thousand ; and there won’t be above thirty to divide.” 

" I think she’s going,” said the Rector’s wife “ She was very red 
in the face when we left dinner. I was obliged to unlace her.” 

“She drank seven glasses of champagne,” said the reverend 
gentleman, in a low voice, "and filthy champagne it is, too, that 
my brother poisons us with — but you women never know what’s 
what ” 

“ We know nothing,” said Mrs Bute Crawley. 

“ She drank cherry-brandy after dinner,” continued his Reverence, 
" and took cura^oa with her coffee. I wouldn’t take a glass for a five- 
pound note It kills me with heart-bum She can’t stand it, Mrs 
Crawley — she must go — flesh and blood ivon’t bear it 1 and 1 lay five 
to two, Matilda drops in a year ” 

Indulging in these solemn spccuLations, and thinking about his 
debts, and his son Jim at College, and Frank at Woolwich, and the 
four girls, who were no beauties, poor things, and would not have a 
penny but what they got from the aunt’s expected legacy, the Rector 
and his lady walked on for a while 

" Pitt can’t be such an infernal villain as to sell the reversion of 
the living. And that Methodist milksop of an eldest son looks to 
Parliament,” continued Mr. Crawley, after a pause. 

" Sir Pitt Crawley will do anything,” said the Rector’s wife. " We 
must get Miss Crawley to make him promise it to James.” 

“ Pitt will promise anything,” replied the brother. “ He promised 
he^d pay my college bills, when my father died; he promised ht?d 
build the new wing to the Rectory; he promised he’d let me have 
Jibb’s field and the Six-acre Meadow — and much he executed his 
promises I And it’s to this man’s son — ^this scoundrel, gambler, 
swindler, murderer of a Rawdon Crawley, that Matilda leaves the 
bulk of her money. I say it’s un-Chnstian. By Jov^ it is. The 
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Infamous dog has got every vice except hypoensy, and that belongii 
to his brother.” 

“ Hush, my dearest love I we’re in Sir Pitt’s grounds,” interposed 
his wife. 

“I say he Atu got every vice, Mrs Crawley. Don’t, Ma’am, 
bully Didn’t he shoot Captain Marker? Didn’t he rob joung 
Lord Dovedale at the Cocoa-Tree ? Didn’t he cross the fight between 
Bill Soames and the Cheshire Trump, by which I lost forty pound ? 
You know he did; and as for the women, why, you heard that before 
me, in my own magistrate’s room " 

"For heaven's sake, Mr. Crawley,” said the lady, “ spare me the 
details.” 

"And you ask this villam into your house continued the exaspe- 
rated Rector "You, the mother of a young family — the wife of a 
clcigyman of the Church of England. By Jove!’’ 

" Bute Crawley, you are a fool,” said the Rector’s wife, scornfully. 

"Wdl, Ma’am, fool or not — and I don’t say, Martha, I’m so 
clever as yau are, 1 never did. But I won't meet Rawdon Crauley, 
that’s flat. I’ll go over to Huddleston, that I will, and see his black 
greyhound, Mrs. Crawley ; and I’ll tun Lancelot against him for fifty. 
By Jov(^ I will; or against any dog m England. But I won’t meet 
that beast Rawdon Crawley.” 

" Mr. Crawley, you are intoxicated, as usual,” replied his wife. And 
the next morning, when the Rector awoke, and called for small beer, 
die put him in mind of his promise to visit Sir Huddleston Fuddleston 
on Saturday, and as he knew he should have a wet nighty it was agreed 
that he might gallop back again in time for church on Sunday morning. 
Thus It will be seen that the parishioners of Crawley were equally 
happy in their squire and in their rector. 

Miss Crawley had not long been established at the Hall before 
Rebecca’s fascinations had won the heart of that good-natured London 
rake, as they had of the country innocents whom we have been 
describing. Taking her accustomed dnve, one day, she thought fit 
to order that " that httle governess ” should accompany her to Mud- 
buiy. Before they had returned Rebecca had made a conquest of 
her; having made her laugh four times, and amused her during the 
whde of die little journey. 

* "Mot let Miss Sharp dine at table!” said she to Sir Pitt, who 
had arranged a diimer of ceremony, and asked all the neighbouring 
baronets. " My dear creature, do you suppose I can talk about the 
nursery with Lady Fuddleston, or discuss justices’ business with that 
goosey old Sir Giles Wapshot ? I insist upon Miss Sharp appearing; 
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Let Lady Crawley remain upstairs, if there is no room. But little 
Miss Shaip! Why, she's otly person £t to talk to in the 
county 1 ” 

Of course, after such a peremptory order as this, Miss Sharp, the 
governess, recened commands to dine with the illustrious company 
bcloivstairs. And when Sir Huddleston had, with great pomp and 
ceremony, handed Miss Crawley m to dmner, and was preparing to 
t<ike his place by her side, the old lady cried out, in a shrill voice, 

" Becky Sharp I Miss Sharp I Come you and sit by me and amuse 
me ; and let Sir Huddleston sit by Lady Wapshot.” 

When the parties were over, and the carriages had rolled away, 
the insatiable Miss Crawley would say, “ Come to my drcss^g>room, t 
Becky, and let us abuse the company,” — which, between them, this 
pair of friends did perfectly. Old Sir Huddleston wheezed a great 
deal at dinner ; Sir Giles Wapshot had a particularly noisy manner 
of imbibing his soup, and her ladyship a wmk of the left eye; all 
of which Becky caricatured to admiration ; as well as the particulars of 
the night’s conversation, the politics; the war; the quarter-sessions ; 
the famous run with the H.H , and those heavy and dreary themes, 
about which country gentlemen converse. As for the Misses Wapshots* 
toilettes and Lady Fuddleston’s famous yellow hat, Miss Sharp tore 
them to tatters, to the infinite amusement of her audience. 

“ My dear, you are a perfect trouvaille” Miss Crawley would say. 

“ I wish you could come to me in London, but I couldn’t make a butt 
of you as I do of poor Briggs — no, no, you little sly creature ; you are 
too clever — Isn’t she, Firkin ?” 

Mrs. Firkin (who was dressing the very small remnant of hair 
which remained on Miss Crawley’s pate,) flung up her head and said, 

** 1 think Miss ts very clever,” with the most killing sarcastic air. In 
fact, Mrs. Firkin had that natural jealousy whjch is one of the main 
principles of every honest woman. , 

After rebuffing Sir Huddleston Fuddleston, Miss Crawley ordered 
diat Rawdon Crawley should lead her in to dmner every day, and that 
Becky should follow with her cushion — or else she would have Becky’s 
arm and Rawdon with the pillow. ** We must sit together,” she said. 
“We’re the only three Christians in the county, my love” — in which 
case, It must be confessed, that religion was at a very low ebb in the 
county of Hants. 

Besides bemg such a fine reli^onist, Miss Crawly was, as we hafe 
said, an ultrarhberal m opinion^ and always took occasion to eiqness 
these in the most candid manner. 

“What is birth, my dear?” she would say to Rdiecea— “Look at 
ny brother Pitt ; look at the Huddlestons, have been hen sinet 
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lleniy II.; look at poor Bute at the parsonage, — is any one of them 
equal to you in mtelLgence or breeding ? Equal xa you — they are not 
even equal to poor dear Briggs, my companion, or Bowls, my butler. 
You, my lov^ are a little paragon — positively a little jewel — You have 
more brains than half the shire — if ment had its reward, you ought to 
be a Duchess — ^no, there ought to be no duchesses at all — but you 
ought to have no superior, and 1 consider you, my love, as my equal 
m every respect ; and — ^wiU you put some coals on the fire, my dear ; 
and will you pick this dress of mine, and alter it, you who can do it so 
well ?" So this old philanthropist used to make her equal run. of her 
errands, execute her millmcry, and read her to sleep with French 
novels, every night. 

At this tmie, as some old readers may recollect, the genteel world 
had been thrown into a considerable state of excitement, by two 
events, which, as the papers say, might give employment to the gentle- 
men of the long robe. Ensign Shafton had run away with Lady 
Barbara Fitaurse, the Earl of Bruin’s daughter and heiress ; and poor 
Vere Vane, a gentleman who, up to forty, had maintained a most 
respectable character and reared a numerous family, suddenly and 
outrageously left his home, for the sake of Mrs. Rougemort, the 
actress, who was suty-five years of age. 

" That was the most beautiful part of dear Lord Nelson’s character,* 
Miss Crawley said. “ He went to the deuce for a woman. There 
must be good in a man who will do that. 1 adore all imprudent 
matches — ^What I like best, is for a nobleman to marry a miller’s 
daughter, as Lord Flowerdide did — it makes all the women so angry — 
1 wish some great man would run away with you, my dear , I'm sure 
jou’rc pretty enough.” 

“ Two post-boys! — Oh, it would be delightful I” Rebecca owned 

" And what I hke next best, is, for a poor fellow to run away with 
a rich girL I have set my heart on Rawdon running away with 
^omc one.” 

“ A nch some one, or a poor some one ? ” 

“Why, you goose! Rawdon has not a shilling but what 1 give 
him. He is ertbli de deites — ^he must repair his fortunes, and succeed 
m the world.” 

“ Is he very clever 7” Rebecca asked. 

“ Qever, my love? — not an idea in the world beyond h» horses, 
and his regiment, and his hunting, and his play ; but he must succeed 
— ^he’s so delightfully wicked. Don't you know he has hit a man, 
and shot an injured father through the hat only? He’s adored in hia 
■epment: and all the young men at Wotdei's and die Cocon-Tiee 
twew by hiiik'* 
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When Miss Rcbccca Sharp wrote to her belox'cd fnend the account 
of the little ball at Queen’s Crawley, and the manner in which, for the 
first time, Captain Crawley had distinguished her, she did not, strange 
to relate, give an altogether accurate account of the transaction. The 
Captain had distinguished her a great number of times before. The 
Captain had. met her in a half-score of walks. The Captain had lighted 
upon her in a half-hundred of corridors and passages. The Captain 
had bung over her piano twenty times of an evening (my lady was now 
upstairs, being ill, and nobody heeded her) as Miss Sharp >ang The 
Captain had written her notes (the best that the great blundering 
dragoon could devise and spell ; but dulness gets on as well as any 
other quahty with w'omen) But when he put the first of thq notes intQ> 
the leaves of the song she was singing, the little governess, rising and 
looking him steadily in the face, took up the triangular nussive 
daintdy, and waived it about as if it were a cocked hat, and she, 
advancing to the enemy, popped the note into the fire, and made him 
a very low curtsey, and went back to her place, and began to sing 
away again more merrily than ever. 

“What’s that?” said Miss Crawley, interrupted in her after-dinner 
doze by the stoppage of the music. 

“Its a false note,” Miss Sharp said, with a laugh; and Rawdon 
Crawley fumed with rage and mortification 

Seeing the evident partiahty of Miss Crawley for the new gover- 
ness, bow good it was of Mrs Bute Crawley not to be jealous, and to 
welcome the young lady to the Rectory, and not only her, but Rawdon 
Crawley, her husband’s nval in the Old Maid’s five per cents. I They 
became very fond of each other’s society, Mis. Crawley and her 
nephew. He gave up hunting, he declined entertainments at Fuddle- 
ston . he would not dine with the mess of the depfit at Mudbuiy . his 
great pleasure was to stroll over to Crawley parsonage — ^whither Miss 
Crawley came too; and as their mamma was ill, why not the children 
with Miss Sharp? So the chddicn 0ittlc dears Q came with Miss 
Sharp; and of an evening some of the party would walk back to- 
gether. Not Miss Crawley — she preferred her carriage — ^but the walk 
over the Rectory fields, and in at the little park wicket, and through 
the dark plantation, and up the checkered avenue to Queen’s Crawley, 
was charming m the moonlight to two such lovers of the picturesque 
as the Captain and Miss Rebecca. 

"O those stars, those stars!" Miss Rebecca would say, tumhig 
her twinklmg green eyes up towards them. " I feel myself almost a 
spirit when 1 gaze upon them.” 

“O — ah — Gad — yes, so do I exactly. Miss Sharp,” the other 
enthusiast replied. “You don’t mind my cigar, do you, Miss Sharp P* 
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Miss Sharp loved the smdl of a cigar out of doors beyond everything 
in the world — and she just tasted one too, in the prettiest way possible, 
and gave a little puff, and a httle scream, nnd a little giggle, .ind 
restored the delicacy to the Captam , who twirled his moustache, and 
straightway puffed it into a blaze that glowed quite red in the dark 
plantation, and swoie — “Jove — aw — Gad — aw — it’s the finest segaw I 
ever smoked m the world aw,” for his intellect and conversation were 
alike bnlliant and becoming to a heavy young dragoon. 

Old Sir Pitt, who was taking his pipe and beer, and talking to 
John Horrocks about a “ship” that was to be killed, espied the pair 
so occupied from his study-window, and with dreadful oaths swore 
diat if it wasn’t for Miss Craivlcy, he’d take Kawdon and bundle ’un 
out of doors, hke a rogue as he was. 

“ He bt a bad’n, sure enough,” Mr Horrocks remarked ; “ and his 
man Flcthers is wuss, and have made such a row in the housekeeper's 
room about the dinners and haie, as no lord would make — but I thmk 
Miss Sharp’s a match foPn, Sir Pitt,” he added, after a pauses 

And so, in truth, she was — ^for father nnd son too. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

QUITE A SENriMEMTAL CHAPTEB. 

W E must now take leave of Arcadia, and those people 

practising the rural virtues there, and travel back^o T-ni^iinn, 
to inquire what has become of Miss Amelia. “ We don't care a fig for 
her,” writes some unknown correspondent with a pretty little hand- 
writing and a pink seal to her note. " She is fade and insipid,” and 
adds some more kind remarks m this strain, which I should never 
have repeated at all, bet that they arc in truth prodigiously compli- 
mentary to the young lady whom they concern. 

Has the beloved reader, in his experience of society, never heard 
similar remarks by good-natured female friends ; who idways wonder 
what you can sec in Miss Smith that is so fascinating ; or what could 
induce Majoi Jones to propose for th.-it silly insignificant simpering 
Miss Thompson, who has nothing but her wax-doll face to recommend 
her 7 What is there in a pair of pink checks and blue eyes forsooth '* 
these dear Moralists ask, and hint wisely that the gifts of genius, the 
accomplishments of the mind, the mastery of M angnall’s Questions, and 
a ladylike knowledge of botany and geology, the knack of making 
poetry, the power of ratthng sonatas in the Herz manner, and so forth, 
arc far more valuable endowments for a female, than those fugitive 
charms which a few years will inevitably tarnish. It is quite edifying 
to hear women speculate upon the worthlessness and the duration of 
beauty. 

But though virtue is a much finer thing, and those hapless creatures 
who suffer under the misfortune of good looks ought to be continually 
put in mind of the fate which awaits them , and though, very likely, 
the heroic female character which ladies admire is a more glorious and 
beautiful object than the kind, fresh, smiling, artless, tender little 
domestic goddess, whom men arc inclined to worship — ^yet the latter 
and inferior sort of women must ha\c this consolation — that the men 
do admire them after all ; and that, m spite of all our kind friends' 
warrings ind protests, we go on in our desperate error and folly, and 
shall to the end of the chapter. Indeed, for my own part, though I 
have been repeatedly told by persons for whom I have the greatest 
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tespec^ that Miss Brown is an insignificant chit, and Mrs. White has 
nothing but her fetit tnmeis cktffoHnif and Mrs. Black has not a word 
to say for hcrsdf ; yet I know that I have had the most delightful 
conversations with Mrs. Black (of course, my dear Madam, they are 
inviolable). I see all the men in a cluster round Mrs. Wliite’s chair- 
all the young fellows battling to dance with Miss Brown ; and so I am 
tempted to think that to be despised by her sex is a very grCi-it compli* 
ment to a woman. 

The young ladies in Amelia’s society did this for her very satis- 
factorily For instance, there was scarcely any point upon which the 
Misses Osborne, George’s sisters, and the Mcsdcmoiselles Dobbin 
agreed so well as in their estimate of her very tnfiing ments: and 
their wonder that their brothers could find any charms m her " We 
are kind to her,” the Misses Osborne said, a pair of fine black-browed 
young ladies who had had the best of governesses, masters, and 
milliners , and they treated her with such extreme kindness and con- 
descension, and patronised licr so insuflerably, that the poor little 
thing was m fact perfectly dumb in their presence, and to all outward 
appearance as stupid as they thought her She made efforts to like 
them, as in duty bound, and as sisters of her future husband. She 
pass^*‘ long mornings "with them — the most dreary and serious of 
forenoons. She drove out solemnly in their great family coach with 
them and Miss Wirt their governess, that raw-boned Vestal. They 
took her to the ancient concerts by way of a treat, and to the oratorio, 
and to St Paul’s to sec the charity children, where in such terror was 
she of her friends, she almost did not dare be affected by the hymn 
the children sang. Their house was comfortable , their papa’s table 
rich and handsome, their society solemn and genteel; their self- 
respect prodigious , they had the best pew- at the houndling; all their 
habits were pompous and orderly, and all their amusements intolerably 
dull and*decorous. After every one of her visits (and oh how glad she 
was when they were over 1) Miss Osborne and Miss Maria Osborne, 
and Miss Wirt, the vestal governess, asked each other with increased 
wonder, " What could George find m that creature?" 

How is this? some carping reader exclaims. How is it that 
Amelia, who had such a number of friends at school, and was so 
beloved there, comes out into the world and is spurned by her 
discqminatmg sex? My dear sir, there were no men at Miss 
Pinkerton’s establishment except the old dancing-master; and you 
would not have had the girls fall out about himf When George, 
their handsome brodier, ran off directly after breakfast, and dined 
from home half-a-dozen times a week, no wonder the neglected 
sisten felt a little vexation. Wlien young Bullock (of the firm ol 
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Hulker, Bullock & Co, Bankers, Lombard Street), who had been 
making up to hliss Mana the last two seasons, actually asked Amelia 
to dance the cotillon, could you expect that the former young lady 
should- be pleased ? And yet she said she was, like an artless, for- 
giving CFcatura “ I’m so delighted you like dear Amelia," she said 
quite eagerly to Mr. Bullock after the dance. “ She’s engaged to my 
brother George, there’s not much in her, but she’s the best-natured 
and most unaffected young creature, at home nc’re allm fond of her ” 
Dear girl ! who can calculate the depth of affection expressed in tliat 
enthusiastic so f 

Miss Wirt and these two affectionate young women so earnestly 
and frequently impressed upon George Osborne’s mind the cnoniiitf 
of the sacrifice he uas making, and his romantic generosity in 
throwing himself away upon Amelia, that I’m not sure but tliat he 
really thought he was one of the most deserving characters in the 
British army, and gate himself up to be loved with a good deal of 
easy resignation. 

Somehow, although he left home every morning, as was stated, 
and dined abroad six dajs in the week, when his si>,tcrs bclicicd the 
infatuated youth to be at Miss Sedley’s apron-strings, he was not 
alwajs with Amelia, whilst the world supposed him at hci feet. 
Certain it is that on more occasions than one, when Captain Dobbin 
called to look for his friend, Miss Osborne (who was very attentive 
to the Captain, and anxious to hear lus military stones, and to know 
about the health of his dear M.imma,) would laughingly point to the 
opposite side of the square, and say, ** Oh, you must go to the Scdlcys 
to ask for George ; v/e never sec him from morning till night.” At 
which kind of speech the Captain would laugh in rather an absurd 
constrained manner, and turn off the conversation, like a consumm.itc 
man of the wArld, to some topic of general interest, such as the Opcr.i, 
the Prince’s last ball at Carlton House, or the wc.'ilhcr — tli.it filessing 
to society. 

“ What an innocent it is, that pet of > ours,” Miss Maria would then 
say to Miss Jane, upon the Captain’s departure. “Did you sec how 
nc blushed at the mention of poor George on duty 7” 

" It’s a pity Frederick Bullock hadn’t some of his modesty, Maria," 
replies the elder sister, with a toss of her head. 

“ Modesty ! Awkwardness you mean, Jane. I don’t want Fredrick 
to trample a bole in my muslin frock, as Captain Dobbin did m yours 
at Mrs. Perkins’." 

"In your frock, he, he I How could he 7 Wasn’t he dancing with 
Amdia?" 

The £ict is, when Captain Dobbm blushed so^ and looked it 
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awkward, he remembered a circumstance of which he did not think 
It was necessary to inform the young ladies, viz , that he had been 
calling at Mr. Sedley's house already, on the pretence of seeing 
George, of course, nnd George wasn't there, onl> poor little Amelia, 
with rather a sad wistful f.icc, seated near the di an ing-room window, 
who, after some very trifling stupid talk, ventured to ask, was there 
any truth in the report that the regiment was soon to be ordered 
abroad; and had Captain Dobbin seen Mr Osborne that day? 

The regiment was not ordered abroad as yet , and Captain Dobbin 
had not seen George. “He was with his sister, most likely,” the 
Captain said “ Should he go and fetch the tru.ant So she gave 
him her hand kindly and gratefully: and he crossed the square, and 
she waited and waited, but George never came. 

Poor little tender heart 1 and so it goes on hoping and beating, 
and longing and trusting. You see it is not much of a life to describe. 
There is not much of wh.at you call incident in it. Only one feeling 
all day — when wdl he come? only one thought to sleep and wake 
upon. 1 believe George was playing billiards with Captain Cannon in 
Sw.illaw Street at the time when Amelia was asking Captain Dobbin 
about him, for George was a jolly sociable fellow, and excellent in all 
g.imes of skill 

Once, after three days of absence, Miss Amelia put on her bonnet, 
and actually invaded the Osborne house. “ What ' leave our brother 
to come to us said the young ladies “Have }ou had a quarrel, 
Amelia? Do tell us'" No, indeed, there had been no quarrel. 
“Who could quarrel with him? "says she, with her eyes filled with 
tears. She only came over to — to sec her dear friends , they had not 
met for so long And this day she was so perfectly stupid and 
awkward, that the Misses Osborne and tlicir governes', who stared 
after her as she went sadly away, wondered more than eicr what 
George <9oiild see in poor little Amelia. 

Of course they did. How was she to bare that timid little heart 
for the inspection of thos<* young ladies with their bold black eyes? 
It was best that it should shrink and hide itself I know the Miss 
Osbornes were excellent critics of a Cashmere shawl, or a pink satin 
slip ; and when Miss Tunicr had hers died piir[>Ie, and m.idc into a 
spencer; and when Miss Pickford had her ermine tippet twisted into 
a mii^ and trimmings, 1 warrant you the changes did not escape the 
two intelligent young women bcfoic mentioned Itut there are things, 
look you, of a finer texture than fur or satin, and all Solomon’s glories, 
and all the wardrobe of the Queen of Sheba, — things whereof the 
beauty escapes the eyes of many connoisseurs And there arc sweet 
modest httle souls on which you light, fragrant, and blooming tenderly 
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in quiet shady places; and there are garden-omaments, as big as brass 
wanning pans, that are fit to stare the sun itself out of countenance. 
Miss Sedley was not of the sun-flower sort; and I say it is out of the 
rules of all proportion to draw a violet of the size of a double dahlia. 

No, indeed; the life of a good young girl who is in the paternal 
nest as yet, can’t have many of those thrilling incidents to which the 
herome of romance commonly lays claim. Snares or ^ot may take 
off the old birds foraging without — ^hawks may be abroad, from which 
they escape or by whom they suffer; but the young ones m the nest 
have a pretty comfortable unromantic sort of existence m the down 
and the straw, till it comes to their turn, too, to get on the wing. 
While Becky Sharp was on her own wing in the country, hopping ofi 
all sorts of twigs, and amid a multiphcity of traps, and pecking up her 
food quite harmless and successful, Amelia lay snug m her home of 
Russdl Square , if she went into the world, it was under the guidance 
of the ciders ; nor did it seem that any evil could befall her or that 
opulent cheery comfortable home in which she was affectionately shel- 
tered Mamma had her morning duties, and her daily drive, and the 
delightful round of visits and shopping which forms the amusement, 
or the profession as you may call it, of the nch London lady. Papa 
conducted his mysterious operations in the City — a stirring place in 
those days, when war was raging all over Europe, and empires were 
being stak^; when the “ Courier” newspaper had tens of thousands 
of subscribers ; when one day brought you a battle of Vittoria, another 
a burning of Moscow, or a newsman’s horn blowing down Russell 
Square about dinner-time, announced such a fact as — “Battle of 
Leipsic — SIX hundred thousand men engaged — ^total defeat of the 
French — ^two hundred thousand kiUcd.” Old Sedley once or twice 
came home with a very grave face; and no wonder, when such news 
as this was agitatmg all the hearts and all the Stocks of Europe. 

Meanwhile matters went on in Russell Square, Bloomstfiiry, just 
as if matters in Europe were not in tlie least disorganized. The retreat 
from Leipsic made no difference m the number of meals Mr. Sambo 
took in the servants’ hall, the allies poured mto Fiance, and the 
dinner-bell rang at five o’clock just as usuaL 1 don’t think poor 
Amelia cared anything about Bricnne and Montmirail, or was fairly 
interested m the war until the abdication of the Emperor; when she 
clapped her hands and said prayers, — oh, how grateful I and ^ung 
herself into George Osborne’s arms with all her soul, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody who witnessed that ebullition of sentiment. The 
fact is, peace was declared, Europe was gomg to be at rest; the 
Corsican was overthrown, and Lieutenant Osborne’s regiment would 
not be ordered on service. That was the way in which Miss Amelia 
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reaioned. The fate of Europe was Lieutenant Geoise Osborne to her. 
His dangers being over, she sang Te Dcum. He was her Europe - 
her emperor : her aUied monarchs and august pnnee regent. He was 
her sun and moon; and I believe she thought the grand illumination 
and ball at the Mansion House, given to the sovereigns, were espe- 
cially m honour of George Osborne 

We have talked of shift, self, and poverty, as those dismal instruc- 
tors under whom poor Miss Becky Sharp got her education Now, 
love was Miss Amelia Sedle/s last tutoress, and it was amazing what 
progress our young lady made under that popular teacher. In the 
*course of fifteen or eighteen months’ daily and constant attention to 
this emment finishing governess, what a deal of secrets Amelia learned, 
which Miss Wirt and the black-eyed young ladies over the way, which 
old Miss Pinkerton of Chiswick herself had no cognizance of 1 As, 
indeed, how should any of those prim and reputable virgins ^ With 
Misses P. and W. the tender passion is out of the question 1 would 
not dare to breathe such an idea regarding them. Miss Maria Osborne, 
It is true, was “attached” to Mr Frederick Augustus Bullock, of the 
firm of Hulker, Bullock & Bullock, but hers was a most respectable 
attachment, and she would have taken Bullock Senior just the same, 
her mind being fixed — as that of a wdl-brcd young woman should be, 
—upon a house m Park Lane, a country house at Wimbledon, a hand- 
some chariot, and two prodigious tall horses and footmen, and a fourth 
of the annual profits of the eminent firm of Hulker & Bullock, all of 
which advantages were represented in the person of F rcdcrick Augustus 
Had orange blossoms been invented then (those touching emblems of 
female punty imported by us from France, where people's daughters 
are umversally sold in marriage). Miss Maria, I say, would have 
assumed the spotless wreath, and stepped into the travelling carnage 
by the side of gouty, old, bald-headed, bottle-nosed Bullock Senior; 
and devoted her beautiful existence to his happiness with perfect 
modesty, — only the old gentleman was mamed already; so she 
bestowed her young affections on the junior partner. Sweet, bloom- 
ing, orange flowers I The other day I saw Miss Trotter (that was), 
arrayed m them, tnp into the travelling carriage at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, and Lord Methuselah hobbled in after. With what 
ai^ engaging modesty she pulled down the blmds of the chariot — ^the 
d^ innocent ! There were half the carriages of Vanity Fair at the 
wedding. 

This was not the sort of love that finished Amelia’s education, and 
in the course of a year turned a good young girl into a good young 
woman — te be a good wife presently, when the happy time should 
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come. This >oung person (perhaps it was very imprudent in her 
parents to encourage her, and abet her in such idolatry and silly 
romantic ideas) loved, with all her heart, the young officer in his 
Majesty’s service with whom wc have made a brief acquaintance. 
She thought about him the very first moment on waking; and his was 
the vciy last name mentioned in her prayers. She never had seen a 
man so beautiful or so clever: such a figure on horseback; such a 
dancer : such a hero in gcneraL Talk of the Prince’s bow I what was 
It to George’s? She had seen Mr. Brummcll, whom everybody 
praised so. Compare such a person as that to her George! Not 
amongst all the beaux at the Opera (and there were beaux in those 
days with actual opera liats) was there any one to equal him. He wa^ 
only good enough to be a iiury pnnee ; and oh, what magnanimity to 
stoop to such a humble Cinderella! Miss Pinkerton would have tried 
to check this bhnd devotion very hkely, liad she been Amelia's con- 
iidante; but not with much success, depend upon it. It is in the 
nature and instinct of some women. Some arc made to scheme, and 
some to love , and 1 wish any respected bachelor that reads this may 
take the sort that best hkes him 

While under this overpowering impression, Miss Amelia neglected 
her twelve dear friends at Chiswick most cruelly, as such selfish people 
commonly w ill do. She had but this subject, of course, to think about ; 
and Miss Saltire was too cold for a confidante, and she couldn’t bring 
her mind to tell Miss Swartz, the wooUy-haircd young heiress from 
St. Kitt’s. She had little Laura Martin home for the holidays; and 
my belief is, she made a confidante of her, and promised that Laura 
should come and hve with her when she was married, and gave Laura 
a great deal of information regarding the passion of love, which must 
have been singularly useful and novel to that little person. Alas, alas ' 
1 fear poor Emmy had not a well-regulated mmd. 

What were her parents doing, not to keep this little lica^t from 
bLUting so fast? Old Sedley did not seem much to notice matters. 
He was graver of lati^ and his City affairs absorbed him Mrs. Sedley 
was of so easy and uninquisitive a nature, that she wasn’t even jealous. 
Mr. Jos was away, being besieged by an Insh widow at Cheltenham. 
Amelia had the house to herself — ah I too much to herself sometimes 
—not that she ever doubted; for, to be sure, George must be at the 
Horse Guards; and he can’t always get leave from Chatham; and he 
must see his friends and sisters, and mingle in society when in town 
(he, such an ornament to every society !} ; and when he is with the 
regiment, he is too tired to wnte long letters. I know where she kept 
that packet she had— and can steal in and out of her chamber like 
lachimo — ^Iike lachimo ? No— that is a bad park 1 will only act 
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Moonshine, and peep harmless into the bed where faith and beauty 
and innocence he dreaming 

But if Osborne’s were short and soldierlike tellers, it must be con" 
fessed, that were Miss Sedley’s letters to Mr. Osborne to be published, 
we should have to extend this novel to such a multipliaty of volumes 
as not the most sentimental reader could support; that she not only 
filled sheets of large paper, but crossed them w'lth the most astonishing 
perverseness; that she wrote whole pages out of poetry-books without 
the least pity ; that she underlined words and passages with quite a 
frantic emphasis; and, in fine, gave the usual tokens of her condition 
She wasn’t a heroine. Her letters wre lull of repetition. She wrote 
rather doubtful grammar sometimes, and in her verses took all sorts of 
liberties with the metre. But oh, mesdames, if you are not allowed to 
touch the heart sometimes in spue of syntax, and are not to be loved 
until you all know the difference between trimeter and tetrameter, may 
sU Poetty go to the deuce, and every schoolmaster perish nuserabbr* 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

SENIIMENTAI. AND OTHERWISE. 

I FEAR the gentleman to whom Miss Amelia’'s letters were addressed 
was rather an obdurate cntic. Such a number of notes followea 
Lieutenant Osborne about the country, that he became almost ashamed 
of the jokes of his mess-room companions regarding them, and ordered 
his servant never to deliver them, except at his private apartment He 
was seen lighting his cigar with one, to the horror of Captain Dobbin, 
who. It IS my belief, would have given a bank-note for the document 
For some time George strove to keep the liaison a secret. There 
mu a woman in the case, that he admitted ‘‘And not the first 
either,” said Ensign Spooney to Ensign Stubble “ That Osborne’s a 
devil of a fellow. There was a judge’s daughter at Demerara went 
almost mad about him; then there was that beautiful quadroon girl. 
Miss Pye, at St Vincent’s, you know; and since he’s been home, they 
say he’s a regular Don Giovanni, by Jove " 

Stubble and Spooney thought that to be a “regular Don Gio\anni, 
by Jove,” was one of the finest qualities a man could possess, and 
Osbornes reputation was prodigious amongst the young men of the 
regiment. He was famous in field-sports, famous at a song, famous 
on parade ; free with his money, which was bountifully supplied by his 
father. His coats were better made than any man’s in the raiment, 
and he had more of them. He was adored by the men. iJe could 
driiik more than any officer of the whole mess, including did Heavy- 
top, the colonel. He could spar better than Knuckles, the private 
(who would have been a corporal but for his drunkenness, and who 
had been in the prize-ring) , and was the best batter and bowler, out 
and out, of the regimental club. He rode his own horse. Greased 
Lightning, and won the Garrison cup at Quebec races. There were 
other people besides Amelia who worshipped bun Stubble and 
Spooney thought him a sort of Apollo; Dobbin took him to be an 
Admirable Cnchton ; and Mrs Major O’Dowd acknowledged he was 
an elegant young fdlow, and put her in mind of Fitzjurld Fogarty, 
Lord Castlefogaity^ second son. 

Well, Stubble and Spooney and the rest indulged in most romanti* 
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conjectures regarding this female correspondent of Oshome s,— opi- 
ning that It was a Duchess in London who was in love with him, — or 
that it was a General’s daughter, who was engaged to somebody else, 
and madly attached to him, — or that it was a Member of Parliament’s 
lady, who proposed four horses and an elopement, — or that it was 
some other victim of a passion ddightfully exciting, romantic, and 
disgraceful to all parties, on none of which conjectures would Osborne 
throw the least light, leaving his young admirers and friends to mvent 
and arrange their whole history. 

And the real state of the case would never have been known at 
all m the regiment but for Captain Dobbin’s mdiscretion. The 
*Captam was catmg his breakfast one day in the mess-room, while 
Cackle, the assistant-surgeon, and the two above-named worthies 
were speculating upon Osborne’s intrigue — btubblc holding out that 
the lady was a Duchess about Queen Charlotte’s court, and Cackle 
vowing she was an opera-singer of the worst reputation. At this idea 
Dobbin became so moved, that though his mouth was full of eggs 
and bread-and-butter at the time, and though he ought not to have 
spoken at all, yet he couldn’t help blurting out, “ Cackle, you’re a 
stupid fool. You’re always talking nonsense and scandal. Osborne 
IS not going to run off with a Duchess or ruin a milliner. Miss Sedley 
IS one of the most charming young women that ever lived. He’s been 
engaged to her ever so long, and the man who calls her names had 
better not do so in my hearing” With which, turning exceedingly 
red, Dobbin ceased speaking, and almost choked himself with a cup 
of tea. The story was over the regiment m half-an-hour ; and that 
very evening Mis Major O’Dowd wrote off to her sister Glorvina at 
O’Dowdstown not to hurry from Dublin, — young Osborne being 
prematurely engaged already. 

She complimented the Lieutenant m an appropnate speech over 
a gla^ of whisky-toddy that evening, and he went home perfectly 
funous to quarrel with Dobbin, (who had declined Mrs lilajor 
O’Dowd’s party, and sat m his own room playing the flute, and, 1 
believe, wnting poetry in a very melancholy manner) — to quarrel u ith 
Dobbin for betraying his secret. 

" Who the deuce adeed you to talk about my affairs ? ” Osborne 
sliouted indignantly. “Why the devil is all the regiment to know 
that I am going to be married ? Why is that tattling old harridan, 
Peggy O’Dowd, to make free with my name at her d— d supper-table, 
and advertise my engagement over the three kingdoms ? After all, 
wliat right have you to say 1 am engaged, or to meddle m my business 
at all, Dobbin ?” 

“ it seems to me^” — Captsun Dobbin began. 
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“ Seems be hanged, Dobbin 1” his junior interrupted him. “ I am 
onder obligations to you, I know it, a d — d deal loo well too ; but 1 
won't be always sermonised by you because you’re five years my senior. 
I’ta hanged if I’ll stand your airs of superiority and infernal pity and 
patronage. Pity and patronage 1 1 should like to know in what I’m 
your infciior ?” 

" Arc 3 ou engaged Captain Dobbin interposed. 

“ What the devil’s that to you or any one here if 1 am 7 * 

“ Arc you ashamed of it ? ” Dobbin resumed 

" What right have you to ask me that question, sir, I should like 
to know ? ” George said. ^ 

" Good God, you don’t mean to say you want to break ofT?” asked 
Dobbin, st.'irtmg up. 

“In other words, you ask me if I’m a man of honour,” said 
Osborne, fiercely; “ is that wh.it you mean 7 You’ve adopted such a 
tone regarding me lately that I’m if I’ll bear it any more.” 

“What have I done? I’ve told you >ou were neglecting a sweet 
girl, George. I’ve told you that when you go to town you ought to go 
to her, and not to the gambling-houses about St James’s " 

“You want your money back, I suppose,” said George, with a 
sneer. 

“Of course I do — I alwa^'s did, didn’t 1 7” says Dobbin “You 
speak like a generous fellow ” 

“No, hang it, William, I beg your pardon” — here George inter- 
posed m a fit of remorse , “ you have been my friend m a hundred 
ways. Heaven knows You’ve got me out of a score of scrapes 
When Crawley of the Guards won tliat sum of money of me I should 
have been done but for you I know I should. But you shouldn’t deal 
so hardly with me, you shouldn’t be always catechizing me. I am very 
fond of Amelia , 1 adore her, and that sort of thing. Don’t look angry. 
She’s faultless , I know she is But you <;cc there’s no fun in winning 
a thing unless you play for it. Hang it ' the regiment's just back from 
the West Indies I must hare a little fling, and then when I’m married 
I’ll Tcform ; 1 will upon my honour, now. And — 1 say — Dob— don’t 
be angry with me, and 111 give you a hundred next month, when I 
know my father wdl stand somctlung handsome ; and 111 ask Heavy 
top for leave, and I'll go to town, and see Amelia to-morrow^there 
now, will Ma/ satisfy you 7” • 

" It IS impossible to be lung angry with you, George,” said the 
good-natured Captain; “and as for the money, old boy, you know if 
1 wanted it you’d share your last shilhng with me.” 

“That I would, by Jove, Dobbin,” George said, with the greatest 
generosity, though by the way he never bad any mon^ to spare. 
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“Only I wish you had sown those wild oats of yours, George. 
If you could have seen poor little Miss Emmy’s face when she asked 
me about you the other day, you would have pitched those billiard- 
balls to the deuce. Go and comfort her, you rascal Go and write 
her a long letter. Do something to make her happy ; a very little 
will.” 

“ I believe she’s d — d fond of me,” the Lieutenant said, with a self- 
satisfied air : and went off to finish the evening with some jolly fellows 
in the mess-room. 

Amelia meanwhile, in Russell Square, was looking at the moon, 
which was shining upon that peaceful spot, as well as upon the square 
•f the Chatham Uarracks, where Lieutenant Osborne was qiiartcind, 
and thinking to herself how her hero was employed Perhaps he is 
visiting the sentries, thought she ; perhaps he is bivouacking , perhaps 
he IS attending the couch of a wounded comrade, or sliidj ing the .irt 
of war up in his own desolate chamber And her kind thoughts sped 
away as if they were angels and had wings, and flying down the river 
to Chatham and Rochester, strove to peep into the barracks uiicrc 
George was. .... All things considered, I think it was as well the 
gates were shut, and the sentry allowed no one to pass, so that the 
poor little white-robed angel could not hear the songs those young 
fellows were ro.anng over the whisky-punch 

1 he day after the little converinition at Chatham barracks, y oung 
Osborne, to show that he would be as good as his word, prcpaicd to 
go to town, thereby incurring C.iptain Dobbin’s applause “ 1 should 
have liked to make her a little present,” Osborne said to his friend 
in confidence, “ ojily I am quite out of cash until my father tips up ” 
But Dobbin would not allow this good nature and generosity to be 
balked, and so accommodated Mr Osborne with a few puund-iiotcs, 
which the latter took after a little famt scruple 

And I dare say he would have bought something very handsome 
for Amelia, only, getting off the coach m Fleet Street, he was 
attracted by a handsome sliut-pin in a jeweller's window, which he 
could not resist ; and having paid for that, had very little money to 
spare for indulging in any further exercise of kindness. Nc\cr mind 
you may be sure it was not his presents Amelia wanted When he 
came to Russell Square, her face lighted up as if he had been sun- 
shine. The little c.ircs, fears, tears, timid misgivings, sleepless fancies 
ofl don’t know how many days and nights, were forgotten, under 
one moment’s influence of that familiar, irresistible smile. He beamed 
on her from the drawing-room door — magnificent, with ambrosial whis- 
kers, like a god. Sambo, whose face as he announced Capuin Osbin 
(havmg conferred a brevet rank on that young officer) blazed with a 
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sympathetic grin, saw the little g^l start, and flush, and jump up from 
her watching-place in the window ; and Sambo retreated . and as soon 
as the door was shut, she went fluttering to Lieutenant George 
Osborne’s heart as if it was the only natural home for her to nestle 
in. Oh, thou poor panting little soull The very finest tree in the 
whole forest, with the straightest stem, and the strongest arms, and 
the thickest foliage, wherein you choose to build and coo, may be 
marked, for what you know, and may be down with a crash ere long. 
What an old, old simile that is between man and timber I 

In the meanwhile, Gcoigc kissed her very kindly on her forehead 
and glistening eyes, and was very gracious and good ; and she thought 
his diamond shirt-pin (which she had not known him to wear before) 
the prettiest ornament ever seen. 

The observant reader, who has marked our young Lieutenant’s 
previous behaviour, and has preserved our report of the brief conver- 
sation which he has just had with Captain Dobbin, has possibly come 
to certain conclusions regarding the character of Mr Osborne Some 
cynical Frenchman has said that there arc two parties to a lovc-trans- 
action the one who loves and the other who condescends to be so 
treated Perhaps the love is occasionally on tlio man’s side; perhaps 
on the Indy's. Perhaps some infatuated swam has ere this mistaken 
insensibility for modesty, dulncss for maiden reserve, mere vacuity 
for sweet bashfulncss, and a goose, in a word, for a swan. Perhaps 
some beloved female subscriber has arrayed an ass in the splendour 
and glory of her imagination; admired his dulncss as manly sim- 
plicity, worshipped his selfishness as manly superiority ; treated his 
stupidity as majestic gravity, and used him as the bnlliant fairy 
Titania did a certain weaver at Athens. I think I have seen such 
comedies of errors going on in the world. But this is certain that 
Amcha believed her lover to be one of the most gallant and brilliant 
men in the empire: and it is possible Lieutenant Osborne thought 
so too. 

He was a little wild how many young men arc ; and don’t girls 
Ske a rake better than a milksop 7 He hadn’t sown his wild oats as 
yet, but he would soon : and quit the army now that peace was pro- 
claimed; the Corsican monster locked up at Elba; promotion by 
consequence over ; and no chance left for the display of his undouljtcd 
military talents and valour, and his allowance, with Amelia's settle- 
ment, would enable them to take a snug place in the country some- 
where, in a good sporting neighbourhood: and he would hunt a little, 
and &xm a httle , and they would be very happy. As for remaining 
in the arm}' as a mamed man, that was impossible. Fancy Mrs. George 
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Osborne in lodgings in a county town; or, worse still, in the East or 
West Indies, with a society of officers, and patronised by Mrs. Major 
O’Dowd 1 Amelia died with laughing at Osborne’s stories about 
Mrs. Major O’Dowd. He loved her much too fondly to subject her 
to that homd woman and her vulgarities, and the rough treatment of 
a scddiei’s wife. He didn’t care for himself — not he; but his dear 
bttle girl should take the place m society to which, as hts wife, she 
was entitled, and to these proposals you may be sure she acceded, as 
Ae would to any other from the same author. 

Holdmg this kmd of conversation, and building numberless castles 
ui the air (which Amelia adorned with all sorts of flower-gardens, 
pistic walks, country churches, Sunday schools, and the like, nhile 
George had his mind’s eye directed to tlie stables, the kennel, and the 
cellar), this young pair passed away a couple of hours very pleasantly; 
and as the Lieutenant had only that single day in town, and a great 
(leal of most important business to transact, it was proposed th-nt Miss 
I'.nimy should dine with her future sisters-m-law. This invitation \\ as 
accepted joyfully. He conducted her to his sisters’, uhcrc he left her 
talking and prattling in a way that astonished those ladies, who 
thought that George might make something of her, and he then 
went off to transact his business. 

In a word, he went out and ate ices at a pastrycook’s shop in 
Charing Cross ; tried a new coat in Pall Mall , dropped in at the Old 
Slaughters’, and called for Captain Cannon, pla>cd eleven games at 
billiards with the Captain, of which he uon eight, and returned to 
Russell Square half-an-hour late for dinner, but m very good-humour. 

It was not so with old Mr. Osborne. When that gentleman came 
from the City, and was welcomed in the drawing-room by hts daughters 
and the elegant Miss Wirt, they saw at once by his face — which was 
piiff>, solemn, and yellow at the best of times — and b> the scowl and 
twitching of ins black ej'cbrows, that the heart within his large white 
waistcoat was disturbed and uneasy. When Amelia stepped fonvard 
to salute him, which she always did with gre.it trembling and timidity, 
he gave a surly grunt of recognition, and dropped the little hand out 
of his great lursute p.aw witliout any attempt to hold it there. He 
looked round gloomily at his eldest daughter; who, comprehending 
the meaning of his look, which asked unmistakcably, “ Why tlie dciil 
is sAe here said at once — 

" George is in town, Papa^ and has gone to the Horse Guards, 
and will be back to dinner.” 

“O he is, is he? 1 won’t have the dinner kept w.nting tor 
lane;” with which this worthy man lapsed into his particular chair, 
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and then the utter silence in his genteel, well-flimished drawiqg loom 
was only interrupted by the alarmed tickmg of the great French 
dock. 

When that chronometer, whidi was surmounted by a cheeifui 
brass group of the sacrifice of Iphigcnia, tolled five in a heavy cathe- 
dral tone, Mr. Osborne pulled the bell at his right hand violently, and 
the butler rushed up. 

" Dinner' ” roared Mr. Osborne. 

" Mr. George isn't come in, sir,” interposed the man. 

“ Damn Mr. George, sir. Am I master of the house ? Dinner ! " 
Mr. Osborne scowled. Amelia trembled. A telegraphic commumcap 
tion of eyes passed between the other three ladies. The obedient bel^ 
in the lower regions began ringing the announcement of the meal. 
The tolling over, the head of the family thrust his hands mto the 
great tail-pockets of his great blue coat and brass buttons, and with- 
out waiting for a farther announcement, strode downstairs alone, 
scowling over his shoulder at the four females. 

“What’s the matter now, my dear?” asked one of the other, as 
they rose and tripped gingerly behind the sire. 

“ I suppose the funds arc falhng,” whispered Miss Wirt ; and so, 
trembling and in silence, this hushed female company followed their 
dark leader. They took their places m silence. He growled out a 
blessing, which sounded as gnifily as a curse. The great silver dish- 
covers were removed. Amelia trembled in her place, for she was next 
to the awful Osborne, and alone on her side of the table — ^the gap 
being occasioned by the absence of George. 

“ Soup?” says Mr. Osborne, clutching the ladle, fixing his eyes on 
her, in a sepulchral tone ; and having helped her and the rest, did not 
speak for a while. 

“ Take Miss Scdlcy’s plate away,” at last he said. “ She can’t eat 
the soup— no more can I. It’s beastly. Take away the souj^ Hicka, 
and to-morrow turn the cook out of the Louse, Jane:” 

Having concluded his observations upon the soup, Mr. Osborne 
made a few curt remarks respecting the fish, also of a savage and 
satincal tendency, and cursed Billingsgate with an emphasis quite 
worthy of the place. Then he lapsed mto silence, and swallowed 
sundry glasses of wine, lookmg more and more terrible, till a brisk 
knock at the door told of George's arrival, when everybody began to 
rally. » 

“ He could not come before. General Daguilct had kept him 
waiting at the Horse Guards. Never mind soup or fish. Give him 
anything — Le didn’t care what. Capital mutton — capital everything.” 
His good humour contrasted with hts father's seventy, and he rattled 
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on unceasingly during dinner, to the delight of all — of one especully, 
who need not be mentioned. 

As soon as the young ladies had discussed the orange and the 
gl-iss of wine which formed the otdinary conclusion of the dismal 
li.inquets at Mr. Osborne’s house, the signal to make sail for the 
drawing-room was given, and they all arose and departed Amelia 
hoped George would soon join them there .She began phaying some 
of his favourite walties (then newly imported) at the great carved- 
Icgged, leather-cased grand piano in the drawing-room overhead. 
This little artifice did not bring him. He was deaf to the walt/cs ; 
they grew fainter and fainter, the discomfited performer Icfl the huge 
instrument presently , and though her three friends performed some 
of the loudest and most bnlliant new pieces of their she 

did not hear a single note, but sate thinking, and boding evil Old 
Osborne’s scowl, terrific always, had never before looked so deadly to 
her His eyes followed her out of the room, as if she had been guiliv 
of something When they brought her coffee, she started as though it 
vere a cup of poison which Mr Hicks, the butler, wished to propose* 
to her What mystery was there lurking > Oh, those women' They 
nurse and cuddle their presentiments, and make dnrhngs of their 
ii.'licst thoughts, as they do of their deformed children 

The gloom on the paternal countenance had also impressed Gcorgt 
Osborne with anxiety. With such eyebrows, and a look so dccidcdi » 
bilious, how was he to extract that money from the governor, of v hiel, 
George was consumedly in w.int He began praising bis fathers 
wine That was generally a successful means of cajoling the uld 
gentleman. 

“ Wc never got such M.adcii.a in the West Indies, sir, as yours 
Colonel Heavytop took off three bottles of that you sent me down, 
under his belt the other day ” 

“ Did he 7 ” said the old gentleman. " It stands me in eight shillings 
a bottle.” 

“Will you take six guineas a down for it, sir?” said George, w.ih 
a laugh. “There’s one of the greatest men in the kingdom wants 
some.” 

“ Docs he ? ” growled the senior. “ Wish he may get it ” 

“ When General Daguilet was at Chatham, sir, Heavytop gave him 
a br^kfast, and asked me for some of the wine. The General liked it 
just as well — wanted a pipe for the Commander-in-Chicf. He’s his 
Koval Highness’s nght-hand man.” 

“ It M devilish fine wine,” said the Eyebrows, and they looked 
more good-humoured; and George was going to take advantage of 
tills complacency, and bring the supply question on the mahoganv, 
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when the father, relapsing into solemnity, though rather cordial ia 
manner, bade him nng the bell for claret. " And well see if that’s as 
good as the Madeira, George, to which his Royal Highness is wdeome, 
I’m sure And as we are drinking it. I’ll talk to you about a matter of 
importance.” 

Amelia heard the claret bell tinging as she sat nervously upstairs. 
She thought, somehow, it was a mysterious and presentimental bdl. 
Of the presentiments which some people are always having, some 
surely must come right. 

" What 1 want to know, George,” the old gentleman said, after 
slowly smacking his first bumper — “ What I want to know is, how 
you and — ah — that little thing upstairs, are carrying on?" 

" I think, sir, it’s not hard to see,” George said, with a sdf-satisfied 
gnn. “ Pretty dear, sir. — What capital wme ' " 

" What d'you mean, pretty clear, sir ?” 

“ Why, hang it, sir, don’t push me too hard. I'm a modest man. 
I — ah — I don’t set up to be a lady-killer; but I do own that die’s as 
devilish fond of me as she can be. Anybody can see that with half 
an eye” 

"And you yourself?” 

" Why, sir, didn’t you order me to marry her, and ain’t I a good 
boy ? Haven’t our Papas settled it ever so long 

" A pretty boy, indeed. Haven’t I heard of your domgs, sn, with 
Lord Tarquin, Captain Crawley of the Guards, the Honourable Mr. 
Deuceace and that set ? Have a care, sir, have a care.” 

The old gentleman pronounced these anstocratic names with the 
greatest gusto Whenever he met a great man he grovelled before 
him, and my-lorded him as only a free-born Bnton can do. He came 
home and looked out his history m the Peerage, he mtroduced his 
name into his daily conversation, he bragged about his Lordship to his 
daughters. He fell down prostrate and basked in him as a N&politan 
beggar docs in the sun. George was alarmed when he heard the names. 
He feared his father might have been informed of certam transactions 
at play. But the old moralist eased him by saying serenely. — 

“Well, well, young men will be young men. And the comfort to 
me is, George, that hving m the best society m England, as I hope 
you do ; as I think you do , as my means will allow you to do — " 

“Thank you, su-,” says George, makmg his point at once. "Una 
can’t bve with these great folks for nothing; and my purse, sir, look at 
It," and he held up a little token which had been netted by Amelia, 
and contained the very last of Dobbm’s pound notes. 

“ You shan’t want, sir ITic British merchant’s son shan’t want, 
sir. My gumeas are as good as theirs, George, my boy; and I don’t 
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grudge 'em. Call on Mr. Chopper as you go through the City to- 
morrow; he'll have something for you, I don’t grudge money when I 
know you’re m good society, because 1 know that good society can 
never go wrong. There’s no pride in me. I was a humbly bom man 
—but you have had advantages. Make a good use of 'cm. Mix with 
the young nobihty. There’s many of 'em who can’t spend a dollar to 
your guinea, my boy And as for the pink bonnets (here from under 
the heavy eyebrows there came a knowing and not very pleasing leer) 
— why boys wdl be boys. Only there^s one thing 1 order you to avoid, 
which, if you do not, I’ll cut you off with a shilling, by Jove, and that's 
gamblmg, sir.” 

« “ Oh, of course, sir,” said George. 

“ But to return to the other business about Amdia why shouldn’t 
you marry higher than a stockbroker's daughter, George — that’s what 
1 want to know ?” 

“ It’s a family business, sir,” says George, cracking filberts “You 
and Mr. Stdley made the match a hundred years ago ” 

“ 1 don’t deny it ; but people’s positions alter, sir. I don’t deny that 
Sedley made my fortune, or rather put me in the way of acquinng, by 
my own talents and genius, that proud position, which, 1 may sa} , I 
occupy m the tallow trade and the City of London. I’ve shown my 
gratitude to Sedley, and he’s tried it of late, sir, as my cheque-book 
can show. George 1 I tell you m confidence I don’t like the looks of 
Mr. Scdlcy's affairs. My chief clerk, Mr Chopper, docs not like the 
looks of ’em, and he’s an old file, and knows ’Change as w'cll as any 
man in London. Hulkcr & HuUock arc looking shy at him. Hes 
been dabbling on his owm account I fear They say the Jeune Amdhc 
was his, which was taken by the Yankee privateer Molasses. And 
that’s flat, — ^unless I sec Amelia’s ten thousand doivn } ou don’t marr}' 
her. 111 have no lame duck’s daughter in my family. Pass the wine, 
SIT — or Mng for coffee.” 

With which Mr Osborne spread out the evening paper, and George 
knew from this signal that the colloquy was ended, and that his Papa 
was about to take a nap. 

lie hurried upstairs to Amelia m the highest spirits What was it 
that made him more attentive to her on that night than he had been 
for a long time — ^more eager to amuse her, more tender, more brilliant 
m talk? Was it that his generous heart warmed to her at the prospect 
of misfortune ; or tliat the idea of losing the dear httle prize made him 
value It more ? 

She lived upon the recollections of that happy evening for many 
days afterwards, remembering his words ; his looks , the song he sang , 
his attitude, as he leant over her or looked .at her fiom .a disit iii(.e As 
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it seemed to her, no night ever passed so quicldjr at Mr. Osbome^s 
house before ; and for once this young person was almost provoked to 
be angry by the premature amval of Mr. Sambo with her shawL 

George came and took a tender leave of her the next morning ; and 
then hurried off to the City, where he visited Mr. Chopper, his father's 
head man, and received from that gentleman a document which he 
exchanged at Hulker Sc Bullock's for a whole pocketful of money. 
As George entered the house, old John Sedicy was passing out of the 
banker’s parlour looking very dismal. But his godson was much too 
elated to mark the worthy stockbroker’s depression, or the dreary eyes 
which the kind old gentleman cast upon him. Young Bullock did not 
come grinning out of the parlour with him as had been his wont in 
former years. 

And as the swinging doors of Hulker, Bullock & Co. closed upon 
Mr Sedley, Mr. Quill, the cashier (whose benevolent occupation it is 
to hand out crisp bank-notes from a drawer and dispense sovereigns 
out of a coppcr-shovcl), winked at Mr. Driver, the clerk at the desk on 
his right. Mr. Driver winked again. 

“No go,” Mr. D whispered. 

“ Not at no pnee,” Mr Q said “ Mr. George Osborne, sir, how 
will you take it?” George crammed eagerly a quantity of notes into 
his pockets, and paid Dobbin fifty pounds that very evening at mess 

That very ei'ening Amelia wrote him the tcndcrcst of long letters 
Her heart was overflowing with tenderness, but it still foreboded evil 
What was the cause of Mr. Osborne’s d.ark looks ? she asked. Had 
any difference arisen between him and her papa? Her poor papa 
returned so melancholy from the City, that all were alarmed about him 
at home — in fine, there were four pages of loves and fears and hopes 
and forebodings. 

“ Poor little Emmy— dear httle Emmy. How fond she is of me,” 
George said, as he perused the missive- .and Gad, what a headache 
■hat mixed punch has given me !” Poor httle Emmy, indeed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MISS CRAWLEY AT HOME. 

A bout tins time there drove up to an exceedingly snug and wdl 
appointed house in Park Lane, a travelling chanot with a 
lozenge on the panels, a discontented female in a green veil and 
crimped curls on the rumble, and a large and confidential man on the 
box. It was the equipage of our fnend Miss Crawley, rctummg from 
Hants. The carnage windows were shut ; the fat spaniel, whose head 
and tongue ordinanly lolled out of one of them, reposed on the lap of 
the discontented female. When the vehicle stopped, a large round 
bundle of shawls was taken out of the carnage by the aid of various 
domestics and a young lady nho accompanied the heap of cloaks 
That bundle contained Miss Crawley, who was conve>ed upstairs 
forllinith, and put into a bed and chamber warmed properly as for the 
reception of an invalid. Messengers went off for her physician and 
medical man. Tliey came, consulted, prescribed, vanished. The > oung 
companion of Miss Crawley, at the conclusion of their interview, came 
in to receive tlicir instructions, and administered those antiphlogistic 
medicines which the eminent men ordered. 

Captain Crawley of the Life Guards rode up from Knightsbiidge 
Barracks the next day ; his black charger pawed the straw before his 
invalid^ aunt’s door He was most aficLtionatc in his inquiries regard' 
ing that amiable relative. There seemed to be much source of appre* 
hension. He found Miss Crawley’s maid (the discontented female) 
unusually sulky and despondent, be found Miss Briggs, her dame de 
compagnie, m tears alone m the drawmg-room. She had hastened 
home, hearing of her beloved friend’s illness. She wished to fly to hci 
couch, that couch which she, Briggs, had so often smoothed m the hour 
of sickness. She was denied admission to Miss Crawley’s apartment. 
A etrangcr was administering her medicines — a stranger from the 
country — an odious Miss .... tear, choked the utterance of the 
dame de compagnie, and she buned her crushed affections and her 
poor old red nose m her pocket-handkerchief. 

Rawdon Crawley sent up his name by the sulky femme de chambre, 
and Miss Ckawlcy's new compamon, coming tripping down from the 
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Kck-room, put a little hand into his ns he stepped forward eagerly to 
XBcet her, gave a glance of great scorn at the bewildered Briggs, and 
beckoning the young Guardsman out of the back drawing-room, led 
him downstairs into that now desolate dining-parlour, where so many 
a good dinner had been celebrated. 

Here these two talked for ten minutes, discussing, no doubt, the 
symptoms of the old invalid above stairs , at the end of which period 
the parlour-bell was rung bnsklv and answered on that instant by 
Mr. Bowls, Miss Crawley's large conlidential butler (who, indeed, hap* 
pened to be at the keyhole duimg the most part of the interview) ; and 
the Captam coming out, curling his inustachios, mounted the blacki 
charger pawmg among the siniw, to the admiration of the httle black* 
guard boys collected in the street He looked in at the dining-room 
window, managing his horse, ^\hl(dl Liir\ettcd and capered beautifully 
— for one instant the young person might be seen at the window, then 
her figure vanished, and, doubtless, sin. uent upstairs again to resume 
the affecting duties of benes oluncc 

" Who could this young woman be, I wonder ? That evening a 
£ttle dinner for two persons was l.ud m the dining-room, when 
Mrs. Firkin, the lady’s maid, pushed into her mistress’s apartment, 
and bustled about there during the s’acancy occasioned by the denar- 
tare of the new nurse — and the latter and Miss Bnggs sat down to the 
neat little meal. 

Bnggs was so much choked by emotion that she could hardly take 
a moisel of meat. The young peison carved a fowl with the utmost 
ddicacy, and asked so distinctly for egg-sauce, that poor Bnggs, before 
whom that delicious condiment «.!!> pl.iced, started, made a great 
dbttenng with the ladle, and once more fell back m the most gushing 
hystencal state. 

" Had you not better give Miss Briggs a glass of wine ?” said the 
iMTson to Mr. Bowls, the large confidential man. He did so. Bnggs 
sehed it mcchamcally, gasped it doivn convulsively, moaned a little, 
and began to play with the chicken on her plate 

“ I think we shall be able to help each other,” said the person with 
great suavity : “ and shall have no ncul of Mr Bowls’s kind services. 
Mr. Bowls, if you please, we will nng when wc want you,” He went 
downstairs, where, by the way, he vented the most bomd curses ujon 
toe unoffending footman, his subordinate. 

“ It IS a pity you Uke on so. Miss Bnggs,” the young lady said, with 
n cool, shghtly sarcastic, air. 

** My dearest fnend is so ill, and wo — o — o— ont see me,” gurgled 
cut Briggs m an agony of renewed gnef, 

“ She’s not very ill any more. Console yourself dear Miss Bnggs. 
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She has onjy overeaten hcrbclf — that is all. She is greatly better. She 
will soon be quite restored again She is weak from being cupped and 
from medical treatment, but she will rally immediately. Pray console 
yourself, and take a little more wine ” 

“ But why, why won’t she see me again 7” Miss Briggs bleated out. 
"Oh, Matilda, Matilda, after thrcc-and-twenty years’ tenderness! is 
this the return to your poor, poor Arabella?” 

" Don’t cry too much, poor Arabella,” the other said (with ever so 
little of a gna) , " she only won’t sec you, because she says you don’t 
nurse her as well as I do It’s no pleasure to me to sit up all night. I 
wish you might do it instead ” 

• "Have I not tended that dear couch for years?” Arabella said, 
“and now “ 

" Now she prefers somebody else. Well, sick people have these 
fancies, and must be humoured Wlicn she’s well I shall go” 

" Never, never,” Arabella exclaimed, madly inhaling her salts-bottle. 

" Never be well or never go. Miss Dnggs?” the other said, with the 
same provoking good-nature. " Pooh — she will be well in a fortnight, 
when 1 shall go back to my little pupils at Queen’s Crawley, and to 
their mother, who is a great deal more sick than our friend. You need 
not be jealous about me, my dear Miss Bnggs. I am a poor little girl 
without any friends, or any harm in me I don t want to supplant you 
in Miss Crawley’s good graces, bhe will forget me a week after I am 
gone: and her affection for you has been the work of years. Give me 
a httle wine if you please, my dear Miss Briggs, and let us be friends. 
I’m sure I want fnends " 

The placable and soft-hearted Bnggs speechlessly pushed out her 
hand at this appeal ; but she felt the desertion most keenly for all 
that, and bitterly, bitterly moaned the fickleness of her Matilda. At 
the end of half ah hour, the meal over, Miss Rebecca Sharp (for 
such, astonishing to state, is the name of her who has been desenbed 
ingeniously as "the person” hitherto), went upstairs again to her 
patient’s rooms, from which, with the most engaging politeness, she 
eliminated poor Firkin "Thank you, Mrs. Firkin, that will quite 
do ; how nicely you make it ' * I will ring when anything is wanted.” 
*' Tliank you and Firkm came downstairs in a tempest of jealousy, 
only the more dangerous because she was forced to confine it in her 
oipi bosom. 

Could It be the tempest which, as she passed the landing of the 
first floor, blew open the drawing-room door? No , it was stealthily 
opened ^ the hand of Bnggs Bnggs had been on the watch. 
Briggs too well heard the creaking Firkm descend the stairs, and the 
dink of dw spoon and gniel-basin the neglected fimale earned 
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"Well, Firkin,” says she, as the other entered the apartment 
*\Ven, Jane?” 

" Wuss and wuss. Miss B. ” Firkin stud, wagging her bead. 

“ Is she not better then ? ” 

"She never spoke but once, and I asked her if die fdt a little 
more easy, and she told me to hold my stupid tongue. Oh, Miss B., 
I never bought to have seen thu day 1 ” and the water-works again 
began to play. 

"What sort of a person is this Miss Sharpy Firkin? 1 httlo 
thought, while enjoying my Christmas revels in the elegant home of 
my firm friends, the Reverend Lionel Delamerc and his aimable lady, 
to find a stranger had taken my place in the affections of my dearest, 
my still dearest Matilda'” Miss Bnggs, it will be seen by her 
language, was of a literary and sentimental turn, and had once 
published a volume of poems — "Tnlls of the Nightingale” — by 
subscription. 

" Miss B , they are all infatyated about that young woman,” Firkin 
replied. " Sir Pitt wouldn’t have let her go, but be daredn’t refuse 
Miss Crawley anything Mrs. Bute at the Rectory jist as bad — ^never 
happy out of her sight The Capting quite wild about her Mr Crawley 
moitial jealous. Since Miss C. was took ill, she won’t have nobody 
near her but Miss Sharp, 1 can’t tell for where nor for why ; and I 
think somethink has bewidgcd everybody.” 

Rebecca passed that night in constant watching upon Miss Craw- 
ley ; the next night the old lady slept so comfortably, that Rebecca 
time for several hours’ comfortable repose herself on the sofa, at 
the foot of her patroness’s bed , very soon. Miss Craw'ley was so well 
that she sat up and laughed heartily at a perfect imitation of Miss 
Briggs and her gnef, which Kcbccca described to her. Bnggs 
weeping snuffle, and her manner of using the handkerchief, were so 
completely rendered, that Miss Crawley became quite cheerful, to the 
admiration of the doctors ulitn tlicy visited her, who usually found 
this worthy woman of the w orld, when the least sicknc&s attacked her, 
under the most abject de;jri.ssnin and Uiror of death. 

Captain Crawley came everv day, .ind received bulletins from Miss 
Rebecca respecting Ins .sum's liL,ilth This improved so rapidly, that 
poor Bnggs was allowed to sli her patroness; and persons with 
tender hearts may im iginc the •.nunluTcd emotions of that sentimental 
female, and the afftLim,; n.i'ini ol tin interview. ' 

Miss Crawley liked to have Bnggs m a good deal soon. Rebecca 
nsed to mimic her to her faie with the most admirable gravity, 
thereby leiidenng the imitation doubly piquant to her worthy 
patroness. 
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The causes which had led to the deplorable illness of Miss Crawley, 
and her departure from her brother’s house in the country, were of 
such on unromantic nature that they are hardly fit to be cxidained in 
this genteel and sentimental novcL For how is it possible to hint of 
a delicate female, living in good society, that she ate and drank too 
much, and that a hot supper of lobsters profusely enjoyed at the 
Rectory was the reason of an indisposition which Miss Crawley herself 
persisted was solely attributable to the dampness of the weather? 
The attack was so sharp that Matilda — as his Reverence expressed it 
— was very nearly " off the hooks , ” all the family were in a fever of 
expectation regarding the will, and Rawdon Crawley was making sure 
•f at least forty thousand pounds before the commencement of the 
l^ndon season. Mr. Crawley sent over a choice parcel of tracts, to 
prepare her for the change from Vanity Fair and Park Lane for 
another world, but a good doctor from Southampton being called m 
in time, vanquished the lobster which was so nearly fatal to her, and 
gave her sufficient strength to enable her to return to London The 
Baronet did not disguise his exceeding mortification at the turn which 
affairs took 

Willie everybody was attending on Miss Crawley, and messengers 
every hour from the Rectory were carrying news of her health to the 
nffcctionatc folks there, there was a lady m another part of the house, 
being exceedingly ill, of whom no one took any notice at all, and this 
was the lady of Crawley herself Ihc good doctor shook his head 
after seeing her , to which visit Sir Put consented, as it could be paid 
without a fee ; and she was left fading away in her lonely chamber, 
with no more heed paid to her than to a weed in the park. 

The loiing ladies, too, lost much of the incstim.'ible benefit of 
their governess's instruction. So affectionate a nurse was Miss Sharp, 
that Miss Craulcy would take her medicines from no other hand. 
Firkin hhd been deposed long before her mistress’s dcpartuic from 
the country. That faitliful attendant found a gloomy consolation on 
icturning to London, in seeing Miss Briggs suffer the same pangs of 
Jealousy and undergo the some faithless treatment to which she herself 
had been subject. 

Captain Rawdon got an extension of leave on his aunt’s illness, 
and remained dutifully at home. He was always in her antechamber. 
(She^ay sick in the st.ate bed-room, into which jou entered by the 
little blue saloon.) llis father ivas always meeting him there; or if he 
came down the corridor ever so quietly, h:s father’s door was sure to 
open, and the hyaina face of the old gentleman to glare out. What 
was It set one to watch the other so ? A generous rivalry, no doubt, 
as to which dioidd be most attentive to the dear sufferer in the state 
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bed-room Rebecca used to come out and comfort both of them; or 
one or the other of them rather. Both of these trorthy gentlemen 
were most anxious to have news of the invalid from her little confi- 
dential messenger. 

At dinner— to which meal she descended for half an hour— she 
kept the peace between them, after which she disappeared for the 
night; when Rawdon would nde over to the dcp6t of the 150th at 
Mudbuiy, leaving his Papa to the sooiety of Mr. Horror ks and his 
rum and water. She passed as weary a fortnight as ever mortal spent 
in Miss Crawley’s sick-room, but her httle nerves seemed to be of 
iron, and she was quite unshaken by the duty and the tedium of the 
sick-chamber. 1 

She never told until long afterwards how painful that duty was ; 
how peevish a patient was the jovial old lady; how angry; how 
dccpless, in what horrors of death, dunng what long mghts she 
lay moaning, and in almost dclinous agonies respecting that future 
world which she qmte ignored when she was in good health. — 
Picture to yourself, oh fair young reader, a worldly, selfish, graedess, 
thankless, rcligionless old woman, writhing in pain luid fear, and 
without her wig. Picture her to yoursdf, and ere you be old, learn 
to love and pray' 

Sharp watched this graceless bedside with indomitable patience. 
Nothing escaped her ; and, like a prudent steward, she found a use 
for cveiy thing. She told many a good story about Miss Crawley's 
illness in after days, — stones wluch made the lady blush through her 
artificial carnations. Durmg the illness she was never out of temper; 
always alert ; she slept hght, having a perfectly clear conscience; and 
could take that refreshment at almost any minute's warning, ibid so 
you saw very few traces of fatigue m her appearance. Her face might 
be a tnfle paler, and the ctrdes round her eyes a httle blacker than 
usual ; but whenever she came out from the sick-room she was always 
smihng, fresh, and neat, and looked as trun m her httle dressiqg-gown 
and cap, as in her smartest evening suit. 

The Captain thought so, and raved about her in uncouth convul- 
sions. The barbed shaft of love had penetrated his dull hide. Six 
weeks — appropinquity — opportunity— had victimised him completely. 
He made a confidante of his aunt at the Rectory, of all persons in the 
world. She raUied him about it; she had perceived his folly: she 
warned him; she finished by owning that little Sharp was the most 
dever, droll, odd, good-natured, simple, kindly creature in England. 
Rawdon must not tnfle with her affections, though — dear Miss Crawly 
would never pardon him for that; for she, too, was quite overcome by 
the httle governess, and loved Sharp hke a daughter. Rawdon must 
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go away — go back to bis regiment and naughty London, and not |day 
with a poor artless girl’s feelings. 

Many and many a tune this good-natured lady, compassionating 
the forlorn hfe-guardsman’s condition, gave him an opportumty of 
seeing Miss Sharp at the Rectory, and of walkmg home with her, as 
we have seen. When men of a certam sort, ladies, are m love, though 
they see the hook and the stnng, and the whole apparatus with which 
they are to be taken, they gorge the bait nevertheless — they must 
come to It — they must swallow it — and are presently struck and 
landed gasping. Rawdon saw there was a manifest intention on 
Mrs Bute's part, to captivate him with Rebecca. He was not very 
wise ; but he was a man about town, and had seen several seasons. 
A light dawned upon his dusky soul, as he thought, through a speech 
of Mrs. Bute’s. 

" Mark my words, Rawdon,” she said. “ y ou will have Miss Sharp 
one day for your relation.” 

“\iniat relation, — ^my cousin, hey, Mrs. Bute? James sweet oa 
her, hey ? ” mquired the waggish officer. 

“ More than that,” Mrs. Bute said, with a flash from her blade eyes. 

“ Not Pitt ? — He sha’n’t have her. The sneak a’n’t worthy of her. 
He's booked to I.ady Jane Sheepshanks.” 

“You men perceive nothing You siHy, bhnd creature — ^if any- 
thing happens to Lady Crawley, Miss Sharp will be your mother-m- 
law ; and tkat’s what will happen.” 

Rawdon Crawley, Esquire, gave vent to a prodigious whistle, in 
token of astonishment at this announcement. He couldn’t deny it. 
His father’p evident hking for Miss Sharp bad not escaped him. He 
knew the old gentleman’s character wcU, and a more unscrupulous 
old — ^whyoo — ^he did not condude the sentence, but walked home, 
curhng his mustachios, and convmced he had found a clue to Mrs. 
Bute’s lilystery. 

“ By Jove, it’s too bad,” thought Rawdon, “ too bad, by Jove I 1 
do beheve the woman wants the poor girl to be mined, in order that 
die diouldn’t come into the family as Lady Crawley.” 

'When he saw Rebecca alone, he ralhed her about his father’s 
attachment in his graceful way. She flung up her head scornfully, 
looked him full in the face, and said, — 

’•Well, suppose he a fond of me. 1 know he is, and others too. 
You don’t think I am afraid of hun, Captain Crawley ? You don’t 
suppose I can’t defend my own honour,” said the little woman, looking 
as stately as a queciL 

“ O, ah, tdiy — give you fan warning — ^looL out, ym know — iSutfa 
all,’ said the muhtachio-twiddlcr. 
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"You hint at something not honourable, then?” said she, flashing 
out. 

« O— Gad — ^really— Miss Rebecca,” the heavy dragoon interposed. 

" Do you suppose I have no feeling of self-respect, because I am 
poor and friendless, and because rich people have none ? Do you 
think, because I am a governess, I have not as much sense, and 
feeling, and good breeding as you gentle-folks in Hampshire 7 Ite a 
Montmorency. Do you suppose a Montmorency is not as good as a 
Crawley ? " 

When Miss Sharp was agitated, and alluded to her maternal relar 
tives, she spoke with ever so dight a foreign accent, which gave a 
great charm to her clear ringmg voice. “ Mo,” she continued, kindlihg 
as she spoke to the Captain , “ 1 can endure poverty, but not shame — 
neglect, but not insult; and insult from — from jfou." 

Her feelings gave way, and she burst into tears. 

“Hang It, Miss Sharp — Rebecca — by Jove — upon my soul, I 
wouldn’t for a thousand pounds Stop, Rebecca 1 ” 

She was gone. She drove out with Miss Crawley that day. It 
was before the latter’s illness. At dinner she was unusually brilhant 
and lively ; but site would take no notice of the hints, or the nods, or 
the clumsy expostulations of the humiliated, mfatuated guardsman. 
Skirmishes of this sort passed perpetually during the little camp.ngn 
— tedious to relate, and similar in result. The Crawley heavy cavalry 
was maddened by defeat, and routed every day. 

If the Baronet of Queen’s Crawley had not had the fear of losing 
his sister’s legacy before his eyes, he never would have permitted his 
dear girls to lose the educational blessings which their invaluable 
governess was conferring upon them. The old house at home seemed 
a desert without her, so useful and pleasant bad Rebecca made herself 
there. Sir Pitt’s letters were not copied and corrected ; his iTooks not 
made up; his household business and manifold schemes neglected, 
now that his little secretary was away. And it was easy to see how 
necessary such an amanuensis was to him, by the tenor and spelling of 
the numerous letters which he sent to her, entreating her and command- 
ing her to return. Almost every day brought a frank from the Tfar on i^, 
enclosing the most utgent prayers to Becky for her return, or conveymg 
pathetic statements to Miss Crawley, regarding the neglected stale of 
his daughters’ education , of w ich documents Miss Crawley took very 
little heed. 

Miss Briggs was not formally dismissed, but her place as com- 
panion was a sinecure and a derision ; and her company was the fat 
spanid in the drawing-room, or occasionally the discontented Firkin 
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in the housekeeper’s doset. Nor though the old lady would by no 
means hear of Rebecca’s departure^ was the latter regularly installed in 
office m Park LanCi Like many wealthy people, it was Miss Crawley’s 
habit to accept as much service as she could get from her infenora ; 
and good-naturedly to take leave of them when she no longer found 
them usefuL Gratitude among certain rich folks is scarcely natural 
or to be thought of. They take needy people’s services as their due. 
Nor have you, O poor parasite and humble hanger-on, much reason to 
complam I Your friendship for Dives is about as sincere as the return 
which It usually gets. It is money you love, and not the man , and 
were Croesus and his footman to change places you know, you poor 
ftigue, who would have the benefit of your allegiance. 

And 1 am not sure, that, m spite of Rebecca’s simplicity and 
activity, and gentleness and untiring good humour, the shrewd old 
London lady, upon whom these treasures of friendship were lavished, 
had not a lurking suspicion all the while of her affectionate nurse and 
friend. It must have often crossed Miss Crawley’s mind that nobody 
does anything for nothing. If she measured her own feeling towards 
the world, she must have been pretty well able to gauge those of the 
world towards herself; and perhaps she reflected, that it is the ordi- 
nary lot of people to have no fnends if they themselves care for 
nobody 

Well, meanwhile Becky was the greatest comfort and convenience 
to her, and she gave her a couple of new gou ns, and an old necklace 
and shawl, and showed her friendship by abusing all her intimate 
acquaintances to her new confidante (than which there can’t be a 
more touching proof of regard), and meditated vaguely some great 
future benefit — to marry her perhaps to Clump, the apothecary, or to 
settle her m some advantageous way of life , or, at any rate, to send 
her back to Queen’s Crawley when she had done with her, and the full 
London season had begun. 

When Miss Crawley was convalescent and descended to the draw- 
ing-room, Becky sang to her, and othenvise amused her; when she 
was well enough to dnve out, Becky accompanied her. And amongst 
the drives which they took, whither, of all places in the world, did 
Miss Crawley’^ admirable good-nature and friendship actually induce 
her to penetrate, but to Russell Square, Bloomsbury, and the house of 
John Sedley, Esquire. 

Ere that event, many notes had passed, as may be imagined, between 
the two dear friends. During the months of Rebecca’s stay in Hamp- 
shire, the eternal friendship had (must it be owned?) suffered con- 
uderable diminution, and grown so decrepit and feeble with old age as 
to threaten demise aJtogcther. The fact is, both girls had their own 
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real afiairs to think of : Rebecca her advance with her employers— 
Amelia her own absorbing topic. When the two girls met, and flew 
into each other's arms with that impetuosity which distinguishes the 
behaviour of young ladies towards each other, Rebecca performed her 
part of the embracewith the most perfect briskness and energy. Poor 
little Amdia blushed as she kissed her fnend, and thought she had 
been guilty of something very like coldness towards her 

Their first interview was but a very short one. Amelia was just 
ready to go out for a walk. Miss Crawley was waiting m her carriage 
bdow, her people wondering at the locality in which they found 
themselves, and gazing upon honest Sambo, the black footman oi 
Bloomsbury, as one of the queer natives of the place: But whoa 
Amelia came down with her kind smiling looks (Rebecca must intro- 
duce her to her friend, Miss Crawley was longing to see her, and was 
too ill to leave her carnage) — ^when, I say, Amelia came down, the 
Park Lane shoulder-knot anstocracy wondered more and more that 
such a thing could come out of Bloomsbury ; and Miss Crawley was 
fairly captivated by the sweet blushing face of the young lady who 
came forward so timidly and so gmcefully to pay her respects to the 
protector of her fnend. ' 

"What a complexion, my dearl What a sweet voice!” Miss 
Crawley said, as they drove away westward after the little interview. 
"My dear Sharp, your young fnend is charmmg. Send for her to 
Park Lane, do you hear?” Miss Crawley had a good taste. She 
liked natural manners — a little timidity only set them off. She hked 
pretty face; near her; as she liked pretty pictures and nice china. 
She talked of Amelia with rapture half-a-dozen times that day. She 
mentioned her to Rawdon Crawley, who came dutifully to partake of 
his aunt's chicken. 

Of course, on this Rebecca mstantly stated, that Amelia was 
engaged to be married — ^to a Lieutenant Osborne — a very old flame. 

"Is he a man in a Imo-regiment ^ " Captmn Crawley asked, 
remembenng after an effort, as became a guardsman, the number of 
the regiment, the — ^th. 

Rebecca thought that was the regimenL " The Captam’s name,” 
che said, " was Captam Dobbin.” 

"A lanky gawky fellow," said Crawley, "tumbles over everybody. 
I know him , and Osborne’s a goodisb-lookmg-fcllow, with large Uack 
whiskers ?” 

"Enormous,” Miss Rebecca Sharp said, "and enormously proud 
of them, I assure you.” 

Captain Rawdon Crawley burst into a horse laugh byway of i^y; 
and being pressed ny the I^es to explain, did so when the explosion 
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of hilarit/ was over. “ He fancies he can play at billiards,” said he. 

" 1 vron two hundred of him at the Cocoa-Tree He play, the young 
flatl He’d have played for anything tliat day, but his friend Captam 
Dobbin carried him off, hang him 1 ” 

“Rawdon, Rawdon, don’t be so wicked,” Miss Crawley remarked, 
highly |deased. 

"Why, ma’am, of all the young fellows I’ve seen out of the line, 

I thmk t^ fellow’s the greenest. Tarquin and Deuceace get what 
money they like out of him. He’d go to the deuce to be seen with a 
lord. He pays their dmners at Greenwich, and they invite the company." 

" And very pretty company too, 1 dare say.” 
a "Quite nght, Miss Sharp. Right, as usual. Miss Sharp. Un- 
common pretty company, — ^haw, haw!” and the Captam laughed more 
and more, thinkmg he had made a good joke. 

"Rawdon, don’t be naughty!” his aunt exclaimed 

" Well, his father’s a City man — immensely nch, they say Hang 
those City fellows, they must bleed ; and l’\c not done with him yet, 1 
can tell you. Haw, haw ' ” 

"F14 Captam Crawley; I shall warn Amelia. A gamblmg 
husband 1 ” 

“Homd, ain’t he, hey?” the Captain said with great solemnity; 
and then added, a sudden thought having struck him — “ Gad, 1 say, 
ma’am, well have him here.” 

" Is he a presentable sort of a person 7 ” the aunt inquired 

“ Presentable oh, very well. You wouldn’t see any difference," 
Captam Crawley answered. “ Do let’s have him, when you begin to 
see a few people; and his whatdyecallcm — ^his inamorato — eh, AIiss 
Sharp ; that’s what you call it — comes Gad, I'll write him a note, 
and have him; and I’ll try if he can phiy piquet as well as billiards. 
Where docs he live. Miss Sharp ? ” 

Misw Sharp told Crawley the Lieutenant’s town address, and a 
few days after this conversation. Lieutenant Osborne received a letter, 
in Captain Rawdon’s school-boy hand, and enclosing a note of invita- 
tion &om Miss Crawley. 

Rebecca despatched also an invitation to her darling Amelia, who, 
you may be sure, was ready enough to accept it when she heard that 
George was to be of the party. It was arranged that Amelia was to 
spend the mormng with the ladies of Park Lane, where all were very 
kma to her. Rebecca patronised her with calm superiority, she was 
so much the cleverer of the two, and her fnend so gentle and un- 
assuming, that she always yielded when anybody chose to command, 
and so took Rebecca’s onleis with perfect meekness and good humour. 
Miss Crawley’s graciousness was also remarkabli'. She continued her 
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raptures about little Amelia, talked about her before her face as if she 
were a doll, or a servant, or a picture, and admired her with the most 
benevolent wonder possible. I admire that admiration which the 
genteel world sometimes extends to the commonalty. There is no 
more agreeable object in life than to see May Fair folks condescending 
Miss Crawley's prodigious benevolence rather fatigued poor little 
Amelia, and I am not sure that of the three ladies in Park Lane she 
did not find honest Miss Uriggs the most agreeable. She sympathised 
with Briggs as with all neglected or gentle people : she wasn’t what 
you call a woman of spirit. 

George came to dinner — a repast en gar^on with Captain Crawley. 

The great family coach of the Osbornes transported him to Park 
Lane from Russell Square, where the young ladies, who were not 
themselves invited, and professed the greatest indiflcrcnce at that 
slight, nevertheless looked at Sir Pitt Crawley's name in the baronetage ; 
and learned everything which th.it work had to teach about the Crawley 
family and their pedigree, and the Binkies, their relatives, &c , &c. 
Rawdon Crawley received Gcurgi. Osborne with gi eat frankness and 
graciousness praised his play <tt bilh irds * asked him when he would 
have his revenge was interested about C*sbome’s regiment . and would 
have proposed piquet to liiin that very cvcnirig, but Miss Crawley 
absolutely forbade any gambling in her house, so that the >oiing 
Lieutenant’s purse ivas not lightened by his gallant patron, for that 
day at least. However, they made an engagement for the next, some- 
where to look at a horse that Crawley had to sell, and to try him in 
the Park ; and to dine together, and to pass the evening with some 
jolly fellows. “ That is, if you're not on duty to that pretty Miss 
Sedley,” Crawley said, with a knowing wink. “ Monstrous nice girl, 
'pon my honour, though, Osborne,” he was good enough to add. 
" Lots of tin, I suppose, eh ? ” 

Osborne wasn’t on duty, he would Join Crawley with jlleasure; 
and the latter, when they met the next day, praised his new friend’s 
horsemanship — as he might ivnh perfect honesty — and introduced him 
to three or four young men of the first fashion, whose acquaintance 
immensely elated the simple young officer. 

“ How’s little Miss Sharp, by-the-bye ? ” Osborne inquired of his 
friend over their wine, with a dandified air. “ Good-natured little giri 
that Does she suit )'Ou well at Queen’s Crawley ? Miss Sedley yirH 
her a good deal last year.” 

Captain Crawley looked savagely at the Lieutenant out of his little 
blue eyes, and watched him when he went up to resume his argn-nV*- 
anoe with the iair governess. Her conduct must have relieved Cnwley 
U there was any jealousy m the bosom of that Iife-guaidsman. 
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VHien the young men went upstairs, and after Osborne’s intro- 
duction to Miss Crawley, he walked up to Rebecca with a patronising, 
easy swagger. He was going to be kind to her and protect her. He 
would even shake hands with her, as a friend of Amelia’s , and saying, 
" Ah, Miss Sharp I how-dy-doo ?” held out his left hand towards her, 
expecting that she would be quite confounded at the honour 

Miss Sharp put out her right fore-finger, and gave him a little nod, 
so cool and killing, that Rawdon Crawley, watching the operations 
from the other room, could hardly restrain his laughter as he saw the 
Lieutenant’s entire discomfiture; the start he gave, the pause, and the 
perfect clumsiness with which he at length condescended to take the 
Jinger which was offered for his embrace. 

"She’d beat the devil, by Jove'” the Captain said, m a rapture; 
and the Lieutenant, by way of beginning the conversation agreeably, 
asked Rebecca how she liked her new place. 

" My place 7 " said Miss Sharp, coolly, " how kind of you to remind 
me of itl It’s a tolerably good place the wages arc pretty good — 
not so good as Miss Wirt’s, I behevc, with your sisters in Russell 
Square. How are those young ladies ? — not that I ought to ask." 

" Why not ? ” Mr. Osborne said, amazed. 

"Why, they never condescended to speak to me, or to ask me into 
their house, whilst I was staying with Amelia; butwc poor governesses, 
you know, are used to slights of this sort." 

" My dear Miss Sharp I " Osborne ejaculated. 

"At least in some families,” Rebecca continued. "You can’t think 
what a difference there is though. We are not so wealthy m Hamp- 
shire as you lucky folks of the City. But then I am in a gentleman's 
family — good old English stock. 1 suppose you know Sir Pitt’s father 
refused a peerage. And you see how I am treated. I am pretty 
comfortable. Indeed, it is rather a good place. But how very good 
of yon to mquirel” 

Osborne was quite savage. The little governess patronised him 
and pers^fUd him until th.s young British Lion felt quite uneasy ; nor 
could he muster sufficient presence of mind to find a pretext for back- 
ing out of this most delectable conversation. 

"I thought you hked the City families pretty well,” he said, 
haughtily. 

'^Last year you mean, when 1 was fresh from that horrid vulgar 
school? Of course 1 did. Doesn’t every girl hke to come home for 
the holidays? And how was I to know any better? But oh, 
Mr. Osborne; what a difference eighteen months’ eaperience makes! 
—eighteen months spent, pardon me for saying so, with gentlemen. 
As for dear Amelia, she, I grant you, is a pearl, and would be charm- 
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ing anywhere. There now, I see you are beginning to be in good 
hiunour; but oh these queer odd City people! And Mr. Jos— how is 
that wonderful Mr. Joseph ? ” 

“ It seems to me you didn’t disbke that wonderful Mr. Joseph last 
year,” Osborne said kmdly. 

“ How severe of you I Well, entre nous, I didn’t break my heart 
about him ; yet if he had asked me to do what you mean by your 
looks (and very expressive and kmd they are, too), I wouldn’t have 
said no” 

Mr. Osborne gave a look as much as to say, “ Indeed, how very 
obliging!” 

“ What an honour to have had you for a brother-in-law, you aiw 
thinking? To be sister-in-law to George Osborne, Esquire, son of 
J ohn Osborne, Esquire, son of — what was your grandpapa, Mr. Osborne ? 
Well, don’t be angry. You can’t help your pedigree, and I quite agree 
with you that I would have marned Mr. Joe Sedley , for could a poor 
penniless girl do better? Now you know the whole secret Im 
frank and open , considenng all things, it was very kind of you to 
allude to the circumstance — ^very kmd and polite Amelia dear, 
Mr Osborne and I were talking about your poor brother Joseph 
How IS he?" 

Thus was George utterly routed. Not that Rebecca was in the 
right, but she had managed most successfully to put him in the 
wrong And he now shamefully fled, feeling, if he stayed another 
minute, that he would have been made to look foolish in the presence 
of Amelia. 

Though Rebecca had had the better of him, George was above the 
meanness of tale-bcanng or revenge upon a lady, — only he could not 
lielp cleverly confiding to Captain Crawley, next day, some notions of 
his regarding Miss Rebecca — that she was a sharp one, a dangerous 
one, a desperate flirt, &c ; in all of winch opinions Crawlcf agi-ced 
laughingly, and with every one of which Miss Rebecca was made 
acquainted before twenty-four hours were over. Hiey added to her 
ongmal regard for Mr Osborne. Her woman’s instinct bad told her, 
that it was George who had interrupted the success of her first love- 
passage, and she esteemed him accordingly 

“ I only just warn you,” he said to l^wdon Crawley, with a know- 
ing look — he had bought the horse, and lost some score of gugicas 
after dinner, “ I just warn you — I know women, and counsel you to be 
on the look-out.” 

“ Thank you, my boy,” said Crawlqr, with a look of peculiar grati- 
tude. “ You're wide awake, I see.” And George went off, thinirinj ^ 
Crawley w.as quite right 
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He told Amelia of what he liad done, and how he had counselled 
Rawdon Crawley — a devilish good, straight-forward fellow — to be on 
his guard agamst that little sly, scheming Rebecca. 

“Against ivhomi” Amelia cned. 

“Your fnend the governess — Don’t look so astonished ” 

“ O George, what have you done?” Amelia said. For her woman’s 
eyes, which Love had made sharp-sighted, had in one instant dis- 
coverol a secret which was invisible to Miss Crawley, to poor viigin 
Briggs, and above all, to the stupid peepers of that young whiskered 
png, Laeutenant Osborne. 

For as Rebecca was shawling her in an upper apartment, where 
* .hose two fnends had an opportunity for a little of that secret talking 
and conspiring which forms the delight of female life, Amelia, coming 
np to Rc^cca, and taking her two httlc hands m hers, said, “ Rebecca, 
I see it ail ” 

Rebecca kissed her. 

And regarding this delightful secret, not one syllable more was 
said by either of the young women. But it was destined to come out 
before long. 

Some short period afler the above events, and Miss Rebecca 
Sharp still remaining at her patroness’s house in Park Lane, one 
more hatchment might have been seen in Great Gaunt Street, figuring 
amongst the many which usually ornament that dismal quarter. It 
was over Sir Pitt Crawley’s house, but it did not indicate the worthy 
baronet’s demise It was a feminine hatchment, and indeed a few 
years back had served as a funeral compliment to Sir Pitt’s old 
mother, the late dowager Lady Crawley. Its period of scnice o\cr, 
the hatchment had come down from the front of the house, and li\ed 
in retirement somewhere in the back premises of Sir Pitt’s mansion. 
It re-appeared now for poor Rose Dawson Sir Pitt was a widower 
again.* The arms quartered on the shield along with his own were 
not, to be sure, poor Rose’s. She had no arms. But the cherubs 
painted on the scutcheon .answered as w’cll for her as for Sir Pitt’s 
mother, and Resurgam was written under the coat, flanked by the 
Crawley Dove and Serpent. Arms and H.atchments, Resurgam. — 
Here is an opportunity for moralising ' 

Mr Crawley had tended that otherwise friendless bed-side. She 
went out of the world strengthened by such words and comfort as he 
could give her. For many years his was the only kindness she e\'ei 
knew; the only friendship Aat solaced in any' way that feeble, lonely 
soul Her heart was dead long before her body. She had sold it to 
become Sir Pitt Crawley’s wife. Mothers and daughters .*ire maldng 
the same bargain every day in Vanity Fair. 
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When the demise took place, her husband uas m London attend- 
Ing to some of his innumerable schemes, and busy with his endless 
lawyers He had found time, nevertheless, to call often in Park Lane, 
and to despatch many notes to Rebecca, entreating her, enjoining hce, 
commanding her to return to her young pupils in the country, who 
were now utterly without companionship during their mother's illness. 
But Miss Crawley would not hear of her departure ; for though there 
was no lady of fashion in London who would desert her friends more 
complacently as soon as she was tired of their society, and though few 
tired of them sooner, yet as long as her engoAment lasted her attach- 
ment was prodigious, and she clung still with the greatest energy to 
Rebecca. ■ 

The news of Lady Crawley's death provoked no more grief or 
comment than might have been expected in Miss Crawley's family 
circle. “ I suppose I must put off my party for the 3rd,” Miss Crawley 
said , and added, after a pause, " 1 hope my brother will have the 
decency not to marry again ” “What a confounded rage Pitt will be 
in if he does,” Rawdon remarked, with his usual regard for his elder 
brother, Rebecca said nothing. She seemed by far the gravest and 
most impressed of the family. She left the room before Rawdon nent 
away that day j but they met by chance below, as he was going away 
after taking leave, and had a parley together. 

On the morrow, as Rebecca was gazing from the window, she 
startled Miss Crawley, who was placidly occupied with a French novel, 
by crymg out in an alarmed tone, “ Here’s Sir Pitt, Ma’am ! ” and the 
Baronet’s knock followed this announcement. 

“ My dear, I can’t see him. I won’t see him. Tell Bowls not at 
liome, or go down-stairs and say I’m too ill to receive any one. My 
jierves really won’t bear my brother at this moment,” cned out Mise 
Crawley, and resumed the novel. 

‘She’s too ill to see you, sir,” Rebecca said, tripping doifta to Sir 
Pitt, who was preparing to ascend. 

“So much the better,” Sir Pitt answered. “I want to see ymif 
Miss Becky. Come along a me mto the parlour,” and they entered 
that apartment together. 

“I wawnt you back at Queen’s Crawley, Miss,” the Baronet said, 
ffjong his eyes upon her, and taking off bis black gloves and his hat 
, wtth its great crape hat-band. His eyes had such a strange look 
and fixed upon her so stedfastly, that Rebecca Sharp began to 
tremble. 

“ I hope to come soon,” she uid in a low voice, “as soon as Miss 
Oawlqr is better— and return to— to the dear children.” 

“You'Ve said so these three months, Becky,” replied Sir Pitt, “and 
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stin you go hanging on to my sister, whoHl fling you off like an edd 
shoe when she’s wore you out I tdl you 1 want you. I’m going back 
totheVuncraL WiU you come back? Yesorno?” 

“I daren’t — I don’t think — it would be right — to be alone — with 
you, sir,” Becky said, seemingly in great agitation, 

"I say agin, 1 want you,” Sir Pitt said, thumping the table. "7 
can’t git on without you. I didn't see what it was till you went away, 
The house all goes wrong It’s not the same place. All my accounts 
has got muddled agin. You must come back. Do come back. Dear 
Becky, do come.” 

“ Come — as what, sir?" Rebecca gasped out. 

” Come as Lady Crawley, if you like,” the Baronet said, grasping 
his crape hat. “ There 1 will that zatusfy you ? Come back and be 
my wife. Your vit vor’t. Birth be hanged. You’re as good a lady 
as ever I sec. You’ve got more brains in your little vingcr than any 
baronet’s wife in the count) . Will you come’ Yesorno’” 

“ Oh, Sir Pitt I ” Rebecca said, very much moved 

“Say yes. Beck),” Sir Pitt continued. “I’m an old man, but a 
good’n. I’m good for twenty years. I’ll make >ou happy, zee if I 
don’t You shall do wh.-it )ou hkc, spend what you like, and ’av it 
all your own way I’ll make you a zettlemcnt. I'll do everything 
reg’lar. Look year!” and the old man fell down on his knees and 
leered at her like a sat)r. 

Rebecca started back a picture ot consternation. In the course of 
this history we have never seen her lose her presence of mind , but she 
did now, and wept some of the most genuine tears that ever fell from 
her eyes. 

"Oh, Sir Pitt!” she said. "Oh, sir — I — I’m mssmtd atnmfy." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IN WHICH REBECCA’S HUSBAND APPEARS FOR A SHORT TIME. 

E very reader of a sentimental turn (and \ire desire no other) must 
have been pleased with the tableau with which the last act of ' 
our little drama concluded , fur what can be prettier than an imag^ of 
Love on his knees before Beauty? 

But when Love heard that awful confession from Beauty that she 
was married already, he bounced up from his attitude of humility on 
.he caipet, uttering exclamations which caused poor little Beauty to 
be more frightened than she was when she made her avowal. “ Mar< 
ried; you’re joking,” the B.'ironet cned, after the first explosion of rage 
and wonder “ You’re making vun of me, Becky. Who’d ever go to 
marry you without a shilling to j our vortunc ? " 

"Married I married I” Rebecca said, m an agony of tears — ^hcr 
voice choking with emotion, her handkerchief up to her ready eyes, 
fainting against the mantel-picce — a figure of woe fit to melt the most 
obdurate heart “ O Sir Pitt, dear Sir I’ltt, do not think me ungrateful 
for all your goodness to me It is only your generosity that has ex- 
torted my secret” 

“Generosity be hanged'” Sir Pitt roared out. “Who is it tii 
then, you’re married ? Where was it ? ” 

“ Let me come b.ick with you to the country, sirl Let me watch 
over you as faithfully as ever i Don't, don’t scpar.itc me from dear 
Queen’s Crawley'” 

“ The feller has left you, has he ?” the Baronet said, beginning, as 
he fancied, to comprehend. “ Well, Becky — come back if you like. 
You can’t cat your cake and have it. Any ways I made you a vair 
offer. Coom back as governess — ^you shall have it all your own way ’’ 
She hdd out one hand. She cried fit to break her heart , her ringlets 
fdl over her face, and over the marble mantcl-piec'* where she laid R. 

“ So the rasc^ ran off, di?" Sir Put said, with a hideous attempt 
At consolation. “ Never mind, Becky, Pll take care of ’ee,” 

“ O sirl it would be the pride of my life to go back to Queen’s 
C^wl^, and take care of the children, and of you as formerly, when 
you said you were pleased with the services of your bttle Ptebecca. 
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When I think of what you have just offered me, my heart fills with 
gratitude — indeed it docs I can’t be your wife, sir, let me — let me 
be your daughter ' ” 

Saying which, Rebecca went down on her knees in a most tragical 
way, and, taking Sir Pitt’s homy black hand between her own two 
(which were very pretty and white, and as soft as satin), looked up in 
his face with an expression of exquisite pathos and confidence, when 
- when the door opened, and Miss Crawley sailed in. 

Mrs. Firkin and Miss Unggs, who happened by chance to be at 
the parlour door soon after the Baronet and Rebecca entered the 
apartment, had also seen accidentally, through the key-hole, the o'd 
gentleman prostrate before the governess, and had heard the generous 
proposal which he made her It was scarcely out of his mouth, uhen 
Mrs. Firkin .and Miss Briggs had streamed up the stairs, had rushed 
into the drawing-room where Miss Crawley was reading the French 
novel, and had given that old lady the astounding intLlhgcnce that 
bir Put w.'is on his knees, proposing to Miss Sh-arp And if you cal- 
culate the time for the abo\c dialogue to take place — the tune for 
Hnggb and Firkin to fly to the drawing-room — the time for Miss 
Cmwley to be astonished, and to drop her volume of Pigault le Brim 
— and the time for her to come downstairs — you will see how exactly 
accurate this history is, and how Miss Crawley mnst have appeared at 
tlic very instant when Rebecca had assumed the attitude of humiliti . 

“It IS the lady on the ground, and not the gentleman,’ Miss 
Cr.awley said, with a look and voice of great scorn “ They told me 
that jfou were on your knees, Sir Put do kneel once more, and let me 
see this pretty couple ' ’’ 

“ 1 luavc thanked Sir Put Crawley, ma’am,” Rebecca said, rising, 
“ and h.avc told him th.it — th.it I ne\cr can become Lady Cuiwley " 
“R(;fuscd him!" Miss Crawley said, more bewildered than ci'cr 
Bnggs and Firkin at the door opened the ejes of astonishment and 
the lips of wonder. 

“ Yes — ^refused,” Rcborca continued, with a sad, tearful voice 
“ And am I to credit my ears that you absolutely proposed to her, 
Sir Pitt ? ” the old lady asked 

“ Ees," said the Baronet, “ I did ” 

“ And she refused you as she says’" 

* £cs," Sir Pitt said, his features on a broad grin. 

“ It docs not seem to break your heart at any rate,” Miss Crawloy 
remarked. 

“ Mawt a bit," answered Sir Pitt, with a coolness and good-humour 
which set Miss Crawley almost mad with bewildermenb That an 
old gentleman of station should fall on his knees to a penniless 
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governess, and burst out laughing because she refused to marry him, 
—that a penniless governess should refuse a Baronet with four 
thousand a year, — these were mysteries which Miss Crawley could 
never comprehend. It surpassed any complications of mttigue in her 
favourite Pigault le Brun. 

“ I’m glad you think it good sport, brother,” she contmued, groping 
wildly through this amazement. 

“ Vamous,” said Sir Pitt. “ Who’d ha’ thought it * what a dy little 
devil i what a little fox it waws I ” he muttered to himself, chuckhng 
with pleasure 

“ Who’d have thought what ?” cries Miss Crawley, stamping wi^jh 
her foot “ Pray, Miss Sharp, are you waiting for the Prmce Regent’s 
divorce, that you don’t think our family good enough for you 7 ” 

" My attitude,” Rebecca said, " when you came in, ma’am, did not 
look as if 1 despised such an honour as this good — ^this noble man has 
deigned to offer me Do you think I have no heart 7 Have you all 
lov^ me, and been so kind to the poor orphan — deserted — girl, and 
am / to fed nothing 7 O my friends 1 O my benefactors I may not my 
love, my life, my duty, try to repay the confidence you have shown 
me ? Do you grudge me even gratitude, Miss Crawley ? It is too 
much — ^my heart is too full , ” and she sank down m a chair so pathe* 
tically, that most of the audience present were perfectly melted with 
her sadness. 

“ Whether you many me or not, you’re a good little girl, Becky, 
and I’m your vnend, mind,” said Sir Pitt, and putting on his crape- 
bound hat, he walked away— greatly to Rebecca's relief; for it was 
evident that her secret w.is unrevcalcd to Miss Crawley, and she had 
Uie advantage of a bncf reprieve 

Putting her handkerchief to her eyes, and nodding away honest 
Briggs, who would have followed her upstairs, she went up to her 
apartment; while Briggs and Miss Crawley, in a high state of excite- 
ment, remained to discuss the strange event, and Firkin, not less 
moved, divca down into the kitchen regions, and talked of it with 
all the male and female company there. And so impressed was 
Ma Firkm with the news, that she thought proper to write off by 
that very night’s post, “ with her humble dut^ to Mrs. Bute Crawley 
and the family at the Rectory, and Sir Pitt has been and proposed 
for to marry Miss Sharp, wherein she has refused him, to the wonder 
of alL” 

The two ladies in the dining-room (where worthy Miss Briggs was 
delighted to be admitted once more to a confidential conversation 
with her patroness) wondered to their hearts’ content at Sir Pitt’s 
offer, and Rebecca’s refusal; Briggs very acutely suggesting that there 
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must h%ve been some obstade in the shape of a previous attachment, 
otherwise no young woman in her senses would ever have refused so 
advantageous a proposal. 

"You would have accepted it yourself, wouldn’t you, Briggs?' 
Miss Crawley said, kindly. 

"Would It not be a pnvdcgc to be Miss Crawley’s sister?” Brig^ 
ixiplied, with meek evasion. 

" Well, Becky would have made a good Lady Crawley, after all,” 
Miss Crawley remarked (who was mollified by the girl’s refusal, and 
very liberal and generous now there was no call for her sacrifices}. 
" She has brains in plenty (much more wit m her httlc finger than you 
‘have, my poor dear Briggs, in all your head). Her manners are excel* 
lent, now I have formed her. She is a Montmorency, Briggs, and 
blood u something, though I despise it for my part ; and she would 
have held her own amongst those pompous stupid Hampshire people 
much better than tliat unfortunate ironmonger’s daughter ” 

Briggs coincided as usual, and tlic “previous attachment” was 
then discussed in conjectures. "You poor friendless creatures are 
always having some foolish tendpe” Miss Crawley said "You your- 
sdf, you know, were in love with a wnting-master (don't cry, Briggs — 
you’re always crying, and it won’t brmg him to life again), and I sup* 
pose this unfortunate Becky has been silly and scntimcnt.’il too — some 
apothecary, or house-steward, or painter, or young curate, or something 
of that sort ” 

"Poor thing, poor thing!” says Briggs (who was thinking ol 
twenty-four years back, and that hectic young wnting-m aster whose 
lock of yellow hair, and whose letters, beautiful m their illegibility, 
she cherished in her old desk upstairs). " Poor thing, poor thing!” 
says Bnggs. Once more she was a fresh-checked lass of eighteen; 
she was at evening church, and the hectic writing-master and she were 
quavendg out of the some psalm-book. 

"After such conduct on Rebecca’s part,” Miss Crawley said enthu- 
siastically, "our family should do something. Fmd out who is the 
Bnggs. I’ll set him up in a shop ; or order my portrait of him, 
you know, or speak to my cousin, the Bishop — and I’ll doter Becky, 
and we’ll have a weddwg, Briggs, and you shall make the breakfast, 
and be a bridesmaid ” 

Briggs declared that it would be delightful, and vowed that her 
dear Miss Crawley was always kind and generous, and went up to 
Rebecca’s bed-room to console her and prattle about the offer, and the 
refusal, and the cause thereof; and to hint at the generous intentions 
of Miss Crawley, and to find out who was the gentleman that had the 
mastery of Miss Shaip’s heart. 
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Rebecca was very kind, very affectionate and affected — responded 
to Bnggs’ offers of tenderness with grateful fervour — owned there was 
a secret attachment — a delicious mystery — what a pity Miss Bnggs 
had not remained half a minute longer at the key-hole I Rebecca 
might, perhaps, have told more : but five minutes after Miss Bnggs’ 
arrival m Rebecca’s apartment. Miss Crawley actually made her 
appearance there — an unheard-of honour, — ^her impatience had over- 
come her ; she could not wait for the tardy operations of her ambas- 
sadress : so she came in person, and ordered Bnggs out of the room. 
And expressing her approval of Rebecca’s conduct, she asked parti- 
culars of the interview, and the previous transactions which had 
brought about the astonishmg offer of Sir Pitt. 

Rebecca said she had long had some notion of the partiality with 
which Sir Pitt honoured her, (for he was in the habit of making his 
feelings known in a very frank and unreserved manner,) but, not to 
mention pnvate reasons with which she would not for the present 
trouble Miss Crawley, Sir Pitt’s age, station, and habits were such 
as to render a marriage quite impossible ; and could a woman with 
any feeling of sclf-rcspcct and any decency listen to proposals at such 
a moment, when the funeral of the lover’s deceased wife had not 
actually taken place? 

"Nonsense, my dear, you would never have refused him had there 
not teen some one else in the case," Miss Crawley said, coming to 
her point at once. “ Tell me the pnvate reasons , what are the pTiv.itc 
reasons 7 There ts some one , who is it that has touched your heart ? " 

Rebecca cast down her eyes, and owned there was " You have 
guessed nght, dear lad},” she said, with a sweet simple faltenng 
voice. " You wonder at one so poor and friendless having an attach- 
ment, don’t you 7 1 have never heard that poverty was any safeguard 
against it. 1 wish it were ” 

"My poor dear child,” cried Miss Ciawlcy, who was always quite 
ready to be sentimental, " is our passion unrequited, then ? Are we 
pining in secret 7 Tell me all, and let me console you ” 

"I wish you could, dear Madam," Rebecca said in the 
tearful tone. " Indeed, indeed, I need it.” And she laid her bead 
upon Miss Crawley’s shoulder and wept there so naturally tv.af the 
old lady, surprised into sympathy, embraced her with an almost 
maternal kindness, uttered many soothing protests of regard and flec- 
tion for her, vowed that she loved her as a daughter, and would do 
everything m her power to serve her. “ And now who is it, my dear ? 
Is It that pretty Miss Sedle/s brother7 You said something about an 
affair with him. I’ll ask him herc^ my dear. And you shall have him . 
indeed you shaU.” 
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" Doi/t ask me now,* Kebecca said. " You shall know all soon. 
Indeed you shalL Dear kind Miss Crawley — Dear fnend, may I 
say so^" , 

“That you may, my child,” the old lady replied, kissing her. 

“ I can’t tell you now,” sobbed out Rebecca, “ I am very misciaUe. 
But O ' love me always — promise you will love me always ” And in 
the midst of mutual tears — for the emotions of the younger woman 
had awakened the sympathies of the elder — this promise w'as solemnly 
given by Miss Crawley, who left her little protigie, blessing and 
admiring her as a dear, artless, tender-hearted, ailcctionatc, incom- 
prehensible creature 

* And now she was left alone to think over the sudden and won- 
derful events of the day, and of what had been and what might have 
been. What think you were the private feelings of Miss, no (begging 
her pardon), of Mrs Rebecca? If, a few pages back, the present 
writer claimed the pnvilegc of peeping into Miss Amelia Sedley’s 
bed-room, and understanding with the omniscience of the novelist all 
the gentle pains and passions which were tossing upon that innocent 
pillow, why should he not declare himself to be Rebecca’s confidante 
too, master of her secrets, and S(..d-kccpcr of that young woman's 
conscience? 

Well, then, in the first place, Rebecca gave way to some \ery 
sincere and touching regrets that a piece of marvellous good fortune 
should have been so near her, and she actually obliged to decline it 
In this natural emotion every properly regulated mind will certainly 
share. What good mother is there ih.it would not commiserate a 
penniless spinster, who might have been my Iad>, and have shared 
four thousand a year? What well-bred young person is there m all 
Vanity I'air, who will not feel for a hard-workmg, ingenious, meri- 
torious girl, who gets such an honourable, advantageous, provoking 
offer, jusf at the very moment when it is out of her power to accept 
it 7 1 am sure our friend Becky’s disappointment deserv'es and will 
command every symp.athy. 

I remember one night being in the Fair myself, at an evening 
party. 1 observed old Miss Toady there also present, single out for 
her special attentions and flattery little Mrs. Bnefless, the barrister's 
wife, who IS of a good family certainly, but, as we all know, is as poor 
as poor can be. 

What, I asked in my own mind, can cause this obsequiousness on 
the part of Miss Toady ; has Bnefless got a county court, or has his 
wife had a fortune left her ? Miss Toady explained presently, with that 
simplicity which distmg^ishes all her conduct. “ You know,” she said, 
“Mrs. Bnefless is gpoinddaughtcr of Sir John Rcdhand, who is so il! 
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at Cheltenham that he can't last stx months. Mrs. Briefl^ss^ P^P* 
succeeds , so you see she wtll be a baronet's daughter.” And Toady 
asked Bnefless and his wife to dinner the very next week. 

If the mere chance of becoming a baronet’s daughter can procure 
a lady such homage in the world, surely, surely we may respect the 
agonies of a young woman who has lost the opportunity of becoming 
a baronet’s wife. Who would have dreamed of Lady Crawley dying 
so soon ? She was one of those sickly women that might have lasted 
these ten years — Rebecca thought to herself, m all the woes of repent- 
ance — and 1 might have been my lady ■ 1 might have led that old man 
whither I would. I might have thanked Mrs, Bute for her patronage, 
and Mr Pitt for his insufTcrablc condescension. I would have hul 
the town-house newly furnished and decorated. 1 would have had 
the handsomest carnage in London, and a box at the opera ; and I 
would have been presented next season All this might have been ; 
and now — now all was doubt and mystery 

But Rebecca was a young lady of too much resolution and energy 
of character to permit herself much useless and unseemly sorrow for 
the irrevocable past , so, having devoted only the proper portion of 
regret to it, she wisely turned her whole attention towards the future, 
which was now vastly more important to her And she surveyed her 
position, and its hopes, doubts, and chances 

In the first place, she was marnedj — that was a great fact Sir 
Pitt Knew It. She was not so much surprised into the avowal, as 
induced to make it by a sudden calcul.ition. It must have come 
some day. and why not now as at a later period > He who would 
have married her himself must at least be silent with regard to her 
mairiagc? How Miss Crawley would bear the news— was the great 
question. Misgivings Rebecca liad, but she remembered all Miss 
Crawley had said the old lady’s avowed contempt for buth; her 
daring liberal opinions , her general romantic propensities , her 
doting attachment to her nephew, and her repeatedly-expressed fond- 
ness for Rebecca herself. She is so fond of him, Rebecca thought, 
that she will lorgive him anything, she is so used to me that 1 don’t 
thmk she could be comfortable without me when the eclatreusement 
c^es there will be a scene, and hysterics, and a great quarrel, and 
then a great reconciliation. At all events, what use was there m 
ddaymg ? the die was thrown, and now or to-monow the i 5 su« Tn.ict 
be the same And so, resolved that Miss Crawley should have the 
news, the young person debated in her mind as to the best means of 
conveying it to her; and whether she should face the storm that must 
come, or fly and avoid it until its first fury was blown over. In thu 
state of meditation she wrote the foUowing letter:— 
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"Dca^t Friend,— Tlie great crisis which we have delated about so often is 
(MM Half of my secret is known, and. I have thought and thought, untd I am 
quite sure that now is the time to reveal the lohote of the mystery Sir Fitt 
came to me this morning, and made — what do you think? — a tUclarahoH m 
form. Think of that I Poor httle me. 1 might have been Lady Crawley. 
Hew pleased Mrs. Bute would have been; and ma tante if I had taken pre- 
cedence of her I 1 might have been somebody’s mamma, instead of— O, I 
tremble, I tremble when I think how soon we must tell all 

“ Sir Pitt knows I am married, and not knowing to whom, is not veiy much 
displeased as yet Ma tante Is aetuatty angry that I should liave refused him. 
But die is all kindness and graaousness. She condescends to say I would 
have made him a good wife, and vows that she will be a mother to your little 
Xebeeca. She will be shaken whmi she first hears the news. But need we 
fear anything beyond a momentary anger ? I think not : I am sure not. She 
dotca npon yon so (yon naughty, good-for-nothing man), that she would pardon 
you ms^Atng! and, mdeed, I believe, the next place in her heart is mine : 
and that she would be miserable without me. Dearest 1 something tetts me 
we shall conquer. Yon diall leave that odious regiment * quit gaming, racing, 
and he a good bey, and we shall all live in Park Lane, and ma tante shall leave 
US all her money. 

** I diall tiy and walk to-morrow at 3 in the usual place. If Miss B acconv- 
pames mc^ yon must come to dinner, and bnng an answer, and put it in the 
third volume of Porteus’a Sermons. But, at all events, come to your own 
To Miss Ebza Styles, R. 

“ At Mr. Baniet’s, Saddler, Knightsbndge.” 

And I trust there is no reader of this little story who has not 
discernment enough to perceive that the Miss Eliza Styles (an old 
schoolfellow, Rebecca said, with whom she had resumed an active 
oonespondace of late, and who used to fetch these letters from the 
laddlei’s}, wore brass spurs, and large curhng mustachios, and was 
indeed no other than Captam Rawdon Crawley. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LETTER ON THE PINCUSHION. 

H OW they were mamed is not of the slightest consequence to any* 
body. \Vliat is to hinder a Captain who is a major, and a 
young lady who is of age, from purchasing a licence, and uniting 
themselves at any chuicli in this town ? Who needs to be told, that 
If a woman has a will, she will assuredly find a way ^ — My belief is, 
that one day, when Miss Sharp had gone to pass the forenoon with 
her dear friend Miss Amelia Scdlcy in Russdl Square, a lady very like 
ner might have been seen entering a church in the City, in company 
with a gentleman with dyed mustacliios, who, alter a quarter of an 
hour’s interval, escorted her back to tlie hackncy-coach in waiting, 
and that this was a quiet bridal party 

And who on earth, after the daily experience we have, oan question 
the probability of a gentleman marrying anybody ? How many of the 
wise and learned have married their cooks ^ Did not Lord Eldon 
himself, the most prudent of men, make a run-away match '* Were 
not Achilles and Ajax both in love with their servant maids ? And 
are we to expect a hc-avy dragoon with strong desires and small brains, 
who had never controlled a passion in his life, to become prudent all 
of a sudden, and to refuse to pay any price for an indulgence to which 
he had a mind '* If people only made prudent marriages, what a stop 
to population there would be > ' 

It seems to me, for my part, tliat Mr. Raw don’s marriage was one 
of the honestest actions which we shall have to record in any portion 
of that gentleman’s biography which has to do with the present 
history No one will say it is unmanly to be captivated by a woman, 
or, being captivated, to marry her, and the admiration, the delight, 
the passion, the w'ondcr, the unbounded confidence, and fr.Tntic adora- 
tion with which, by degrees, this big warrior got to regard the Jittlc 
Rebecca, were feelings which the ladies at least will pronounce were 
not altogether discreditable to him When she sang, every note 
thrilled in his dull soul, and tingled through his huge frame. When 
she spoke, he brought all the force of his brains to hsten and wonder. 
If she was locular, he used to revolve her jokes m bis 
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ezjdode over them half an hour afterwards in the street, to the surpnsi* 
of the groom in the tilbury by his side, or the comrade nding with 
him m Rotten Row. Her words were oracles to him, her smallest 
actKXis marked by an infallible grace and wisdom “ How she sings, 
— ^how she paints," thought he. " How she rode that kicking marc at 
Queen’s Crawley! ” And he would say to her in confidential moments, 

“ By Jove, Beck, you’re fit to be Commander-in- Chief, or Archbishop 
of Cwterbury, by Jove ’’ Is his case a rare one ? And don’t we sec 
every day in the world many an honest Hercules at the apron-strings 
of Omphale, and great whiskered Samsons prostrate m Delilah s 
lap 7 

When, then, Becky told him that the great crisis was near, and 
the time for action had arnved, Rawdon expressed himself as ready 
to act under her orders, as he would be to charge with his troop at 
the command of his coloncL There was no need for him to put his 
letter into the third volume of Poitcus Rebecca easily found a 
means to get nd of Bnggs, her companion, and met her faithful friend 
in " the usual place ” on the next day. She had thought over matters 
at night, and communicated to Rawdon the result of her determina- 
tions. He agreed, of course, to everything, was quite sure that it 
wasallnght that what she proposed was best, that Miss Crawley 
would infalhbly relent, or “come round,” as he said, after a time 
Had Rebecca’s resolutions been entirely different, he would hate 
followed them as implicitly. “ You have head enough for both of us. 
Beck,” said he. " You’re sure to get us out of the scrape I ne\cr 
saw your equal, and I’ve met with some clippers in my time too ” 
And with this simple confession of faith, the love-stricken dragoon 
left her, to execute his part of the project which she bad formed for 
the pair. 

It consisted simply in the hiring of quiet lodgings at Brompton, or 
in the neighbourhood of the barracks, for Captain and Mrs Craw lev. 
For Rebecca had determined, and very prudently, we think, to flv 
Rawdon was only too happy at her resolve , he had been cntrciting 
her to take this measure any time for weeks past He pranced off to 
engage the lodgings with all the mipctiiosity of love. He agreed to 
pay two guineas a week so readdy, that the landlady regretted she had 
asked him so little He ordered m a piano, and half a nurserv -liouhc 
full of flowers' and a heap of good things As for shawls, kid gloves, 
silk stockings, gold French watches, bracelets and perfumerv, he sent 
them in with the profusion of blmd love and unbounded crcuit And 
having relieved his mind by this outpouring of generosity, he went and 
dined nervously at the club, waitmg untd tlie great moment of his life 
should come. 
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The occurrences' of the previous day; the admirable conduct of 
Rebecca in refusing an offer so advantageous to her, the secret un> 
happiness preying upon her, the sweetness and silence with which die 
bore her aflliction^niade Miss Crawley much more tender than usual. 
An event of this nature, a marriage, or a refusal, or a proposal, thrills 
through a whole household of women, and sets all their hysterical 
sympathies at work. As an observer of human nature, I regularly 
frequent St. George’s, Hanover Square, dunng the genteel marriage 
season ; and though I have never seen the bridegroom’s male fnends 
give way to tears, or the beadles and officiating clergy any way affected, 
vet It IS not at all uncommon to see women who are not in the least 
concerned in tlie operations going on — old ladies who are long past 
marrying, stout mid^e-aged females with plenty of sons and daughters, 
let alone pretty young creatures m pink bonnets, who are on their 
promotion, and may naturally take an interest in the ceremony, — I say 
It is quite common to sec the women present piping, sobbing, sniffling ; 
hiding their httle faces in their little useless pocket-handkerchiefs; 
and heaving, old and young, with emotion. When my fnend, the 
fashionable John Pimlico, married the lovely Lady Bdgravia Green 
Parker, the excitement was so general, that even the little snuffy old 
pew-opener who let me into the seat was in tears. And wherefore ? 
1 inquired of my own soul she was not going to be mamed. 

Miss Crawley and Briggs, in a word, after the afiair of Sir Pitt, 
indulged in the utmost luxury of sentiment, and Rebecca became an 
object of the most tender interest to them. In her absence Miss 
Crawley solaced herself with the most sentimental of the novds in 
her library. Little Sharp, with her secret gnefs, was the heroine of 
the day. 

That night Rebecca sang more sweetly and talked more pleasantly 
than she had ever been heard to do m Park Lane. She twined herself 
round the heart of Miss Crawley. She spoke lightly and laughingly 
of Sir Pitt's proposal, ridiculed it as the foolish fancy of an old man • 
and her eyes filled with tears, and Bnggs’s heart with unutterable pn«g« 
of defeat, as die said she desired no other lot thmi to remain for ever 
with her dear benefactress. " My dear little creature,” the old lady 
■aid, “ I don’t intend to let you stir for years, that you may depend 
upon It. As for going back to that odious brother of mine after what 
has passed, it is out of the question. Hen you stay with me and 
Bnggs. Bnggs wants to go to see her relations very often. Briggs 
you may go when you like. But as for you, my dear, you must stay 
and take care of the old woman.” 

If Rawdon Crawley had been then and there present, of 

being at the dub nervously drinkinfc dareU the pair mie h t have 
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down on their knees before the old spinster, avowed all, and been 
forgiven in a twinkling. But that good chance was denied to the 
young couple, doubtless in order that this story might be written, m 
which numbers of their wonderful adventures are narrated — adven* 
tures which could never have occurred to them if they had been 
housed and sheltered under tbe comfortable uninteresting forgiveness 
of Miss Crawley. 

Under Mrs. Firkin’s orders, in the Park Lane establishment, was 
a young woman from Hampshire, whose business it was, among other 
duties, to knock at Miss Sharp’s door with that jug of hot water, which 
Firkin would rather have perished than have presented to the intruder. 
This girl, bred on the family estate, had a brother in Captain Crawley’s 
troop, and if the truth were known, I daresay it would come out that 
she was aware of certain arrangements, which have a great deal to do 
with this history. At any rate she purchased a yellow shawl, a pair 
of green boots, and a light blue hat with a red feather, with three 
guineas which Rebecca gave her, and ns little Sharp was by no means 
too liberal with her money, no doubt it was for services rendered that 
Betty Martm was so bribed 

On the second day after Sir Pitt Crawley’s offer to Miss Sharp, the 
sun rose as usual, and at the usual hour Betty Martin, the upstairs 
maid, knocked at the door of the governess’s bed-chamber. 

No answer was returned, and she knocked again. Silence was 
still uninterrupted , and Betty, with tbe hot water, opened the door 
and entered the chamber. 

The little white dimity bed was as smooth and trim as on the day 
previous, when Betty's ow n hands had helped to make it Two little 
trunks were corded in one end of the room , and on the table before 
the wmdow — on the pmcushion — the great fat pincushion lined with 
pink inside, and twilled like a lady’s nightcap — lay a letter. It had 
been reposing there probably all night. 

Betty advanced towards it on tiptoe, as if she were afraid to awake 
It — looked at it, and round the room, with an air of great wonder and 
satisfaction, took up the letter, and grinned intensely as she turned it 
round and over, and finally carried it into Miss Bnggs’s room bdow'. 

How could Betty tell that the letter was for Miss Briggs, I should 
like to know 7 All the schooling Betty had was at Mrs Bute Crawley’s 
Sunday School, and she could no more read writing than Hebrew. 

“ La, Miss Bnggs," the girl exclaimed, ” O, Miss, something must 
have happened — there’s nobody in Miss Shares room ; the bed am t 
been dep in, and sbeVe run away, and left this letter for you. Miss ” 

" IVkati ” cries Bnggs, dropping her comb, the thin wisp of faded 

* lo 
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hair falling over her shoulders ; " an elopement ' Miss Sharp a fugitive I 
What, what is this ? ” and she eagerly broke the neat seal, and, as they 
say, “ devoured the contents ” of the letter addressed to her. 

** Denr Miss Bnggs,” the refugee wrote, “the kindest heart in the world, 
as jours is, will pity and sympathise with me and excuse m& With tears, and 
prayers, and blessings, I leave the home where the poor orphan has ever met 
wilh kindness and affection. Claims even superior to those of my bene&ctress 
call me henca I go to my duty — to my husband Yts, I am married. My 
husband commands me to seek the humble home which we call ours. Dearest 
Miss Bngg% break the ncivs as your delicate sympathy will know how to do it 
—to my dear, my bcloicd friend and benefactress. Tell her, ere I went, 1 
shed tears on her dc.ar pillou — that pillow that I have so oilen soothed m sick- 
ness — that I lung again to watch — Oh, with what joy shall I return to dear 
Park Laiic ! How I tremble fur the answer which is to seal fate I When 
Sir Pitt deigned to offer me his hand, an honour of which my beloved Miss 
Crawley said I was desci-viiii' (my blessings go with her for judging the poor 
orphan worthy to be her sisLr ') I told Sir Pitt that I was already a wt/e. 
Even he forgave me But my courage faileil me, when 1 should have told him 
all — that I could nut be Ins wife, for I laas hts daughter I 1 am wedded to the 
best and most generous of men — Miss Crawley’s Raw don is my Kawdon At 
his command I opiii my lips, and follow liiii’ to our humble home, as I would 
through the world O, my excellent and kind fricid, intercede willi my 
Rawdon’s beloved aunt for him ami the poor girl to whom all hu noble race 
have Aown such tinparalhlcd aJ/iXttoH Ask Miss Crawley to rtcuve her 
cMdren. I can say no more, but blessings, blessings on all in the dear house 
I leave, prays 

*' Vour affectionate and grateful 

“Midnight” “Rfufcca Crawley. 

Just as Briggs had finished reading this affecting and interesting 
document, which reinstated her in her position as first confidante of 
Miss Crawley, Mrs Firkin entered the room. “Here’s Mrs Bute 
Crawley just arrived by the mail from Hampshire, and wa&ts some 
tea, will you come down and make breakfast. Miss ? ” 

And to the surprise of Firkin, clasping her drcssing-gowm around 
her, the wisp of hair floating dishcv'ellcd behind her, the httlc curl- 
papers still sticking in bunches round her forehead, Briggs sailed 
down to Mrs. Bute with the Icttci in her hand contammg the wonderful 
news. 

“ Oh, Mrs Firkin,” gasped Betty, “ sech a business. Miss ^arp 
have a gone and run away with the Capting, and they’re off to Grctny 
Green 1 ” We would devote a chapter to describe the emotions 01 
Mrs. Firkm, did not the passions of her mistresses occupy our gcntecler 
Buse. 

When Mrs. Bute Crawly, numbed with midnight travelling, and 
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wanning hersdf at the newly crackling parlour fire, heard from Miss 
Bnggs the intelligence of the clandestine marriage, she declared it was 
quite providential that she should have arrived at such a time to assist 
poor dear Miss Crawley in supporting the shock — that Rebecca was 
an artful little hussey of whom she had always had her suspicions , and 
that as for Rawdon Crawley, she never could account for his aunt's 
infatuation regarding him, and had long considered him a profligate, 
lost, and abandoned being And this awful conduct, Mrs Bute said, 
will have at least this good effect, it will open poor dear Miss Crawley's 
eyes to the real character of this wicked man. Then Mrs Bute had 
a comfortable hot toast and tea , and as there was a vacant room in 
the house now, there was no need for her to remain at the Gloster 
Coffee House where the Portsmouth mail had set her down, and 
whence she ordered Mr llowls’s aidc-dc-camp the footman to bring 
away her trunks 

Miss Crawley, be it known, did not leave her room until near noon 
^taking chocolate in lied in the miming, while Becky Sharp read the 
Mormng Post to her, or otherwise amusing herself or dawdling 
The conspirators below agreed that they would spare the dear Iad\''s 
fcclingb until she appeared in her drawing-room meanwhile it was 
announced to her, that Mrs Bute Crawley had come up from Hamp- 
shire by the mail, was sta>ing at the Gloster, sent her love to Miss 
Crawley, and asked for breakfast wiUt Miss Briggs The arrival of 
Mrs Bute, which would not have caused any extreme delight at 
another period, was hailed with pleasure now, Miss Crawley being 
pleased at the notion of a gossip w ith her sister-in-law regarding the 
late Lady Crawley, the fiiner.d arrangements pending, and Sir Pitt's 
abrupt proposals to Rebecca ‘ 

It was not until the old lady was f iirlv ensconced m her usu il .irm- 
chair in the drawing-room, and the preliminary embraces and inc|uiries 
had taken place between the ladies, that the conspirators thought it 
advisable to submit her to the operation. Who has not admiicd the 
artifices and delicate approaches with which women “prepare” their 
friends for bad news? Miss Crawley's two friends made such an 
apparatus of mjstery before they broke the intelligence to her, that 
they worked her up to the necessary degree of doubt and alarm 

“And she refused bir Pitt, my dear, dear Miss Crawley, prepare 
yourjblf for it,” Mrs. Bute said, “ because — because she couldn’t help 
herself" 

“Of course there w.as a reason," Miss Crawley answered. “She 
liked somebody else. I told Briggs so } esterday " 

''Liles somebody else!” Briggs gasped. “ O my dear friend, she 
IS married already.” 
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“ Marned already,” Mrs. Bute chimed in ; and both sate anth 
clasped bands looking from each other at their victim. 

“ Send her to me, the instant she comes in. The little sly wretch : 
how dared she not t^ me ?” cried out Miss Crawley. 

“She won’t come in soon. Prepare yourself, dear friend — she’s 
gone out for a long time — she’s — she’s gone altogether.” 

“ Gracious goodness, and who’s to make my chocolate ? Send 
for her, and have her tack; 1 desire that she come tack,” the old 
lady said, 

“ She decamped last night, Ma’am,” cried Mrs. Bute 

“She left a letter for me,” Bnggs exclaimed. ‘“She’s married 
to 

" Prepare her, for heaven’s sake. Don’t torture her, my dear Miss 
Bnggs.” 

“ She’s mamed to whom ? ” cries die spinster in a nervous fury. 

“ To — to a relation of ” 

“ She refused Sir Pift,” cned the victim. “ Speak at once. Don’t 
dnve me mad ” 

“ O Ma’am— prepare her. Miss Briggs — she’s married to Rawdon 
Crawlty." 

“ Rawdon married — Rebecca — governess — nobod — Get out of my 
house, you fool, you idiot — ^you stupid old Bnggs — bow dare you ? 
you’re m the plot — ^you made him marry, thinking that I’d leave my 
money from hin>^ you did, Martha,” the poor old lady screamed in 
hysteric sentences. 

“ I, Ma’am, ask a member of this family to marry a drawing- 
master’s daughter?” 

“ Her mother was a Montmorency,” cried out the old lady, pulhng 
at the bell with all her might 

" Her mother was an opera girl, and she has been on the stage or 
worse herself,” said Mrs Bute. * 

Miss Crawley gave a final scream, and fell back in a faint. They 
were forced to take her back to the room which she had just quitted. 

■One fit of hystencs succeeded another. The doctor was srrt for 

■the apothecary amved. Mrs Bute took up the post of nurse by her 
bedside. “ Her relations ought to be round about her,” that amiaMi* 
woman said. 

She had scarcely been carried up to her room, when a new person 
amved to whom it was also necessary to break the news. This was 
Sir Pitt. “Where’s Becky?” he said, coming in. “Where’s her 
traps ? She’s coming with me to Queen’s Crawley.” 

“ Have you not heard the astoni^ng mtelligence r^ganlihg her 
auir^itious union?” Briggs asked. 
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"What’s that to me?” Sir Pitt asked. “I know she's married 
That makes no odds. Tell her to come down at once, and not 
ke^ me.” 

"Are you not aware, sir,” Miss Briggs asked, “that she has left 
our roof, to the dismay of Miss Crawley, who is nearly killed by the 
intelligence of Captain Rawdon’s union with her ?” 

When Sir Pitt Crawley heard that Rebecca was married to his 
son, he broke out into a fury of language which it would do no good 
to repeat in this place, as mdeed it sent poor Briggs shuddermg out of 
the room , and with her we will shut the door upon the figure of the 
frenzied old man, wild with hatred and insane with baffled desire. 

One day after he went to Queen’s Crawley, he burst like a mad- 
man into the room she had used when there — dashed open her boxes 
with his foot, and flung about her papers, clothes, and other relics. 
Miss Horrocks, the butler's daughter, took some of them. The 
children dressed themselves and acted plays in the others It was 
but a few days after the poor mother had gone to her lonely burying- 
place; and was laid, unwept and disregarded, in a vault full of 
strangers. 

" Suppose the old lady doesn’t come to,” Rawdon said to his little 
wife, as they sate together in the snug little Brompton lodgings She 
had been trying the new piano all the morning. The new gloves 
fitted her to a nicety, the new shawls became her wondcrfull> , the 
new rmgs ghttered on her little hands, and the new watch ticked at 
her waist ; " suppose she don’t come round, eh, Becky ? ” 

" rU make your fortune,” she said, and Delilah patted Samson’s 
check. 

“ You can do anythmg,” he said, kissing the little hand. " By Jove 
you can > and we’ll drive down to the Star and Garter, and dine, by 
Jose.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

HOW CAPTAIN DOBBIN BOUGHT A PIAKO. 

I F there 15 any exhibition in .U1 Vanity Fair which Satire and SentL 
ment can visit arm m arm together, where you light on the 
strangest contrasts laughable and tcariul. where you may be gentle 
and pathetic, or savage and cynic<il with perfect propriety it is at one 
of those public assemblies, a crowd of which are advertised every day 
in the last page of the 7 tines newspaper, and over which the late 
Mr George Robins used to preside with so much dignity There are 
very few London people, as I fancy, who have not attended at these 
meetings, and all with a taste for morah/ing must have thought with a 
sensation and interest not a little startling and queer, of the day when 
their turn shall come too, and Mr H.unmcrdown will sell by tho 
orders of Diogenes’s assignees, or will be instructed by the executors, 
to offer to public competition, the library, furniture, plate, wardrobe, 
and choice cellar of wines of Epicurus deceased. 

Even widi the most selfish disposition, the Vanity-fainan, as he 
witnesses this sordid pact of the obsequies of a departed fnend, can't 
but feel some sympathies and regret My Lord Dives's remains arc 
in the family vault the statuaries arc cutlmg an inscription vcraciously 
commemoratmg his virtues, and the sorrows of his heir, who is dis- 
posing of his goods. What guest at Dives's table c.m pass tho familiar 
house without a sigh ? — the familiar house of which the hghts used ta 
shine so cheerfully at seven o’dodc, of which the hall-doors opened so 
readily, of which tlie obsequious servants, as you passed up the com- 
fortable stair, sounded your name from landing to landing, until it 
reached the apartment where jolly old Dives welcomed his friends ' 
What a number of them he had , and what a noble way of entertaining 
them. How witty people used to be here who were morose when they 
got out of the door, and how courteous and friendly men who slan^md 
and bated each other everywhere else' He was pompous, but with 
such a cook what would one not swallow ? he was rather dull, 
but would not such vme make any conversation pleas ant ? We must 
get some of his Burgundy at any price, the mourners cry at his rfnB . 
••1 got this box at old Dives's s.ac ” Fincher says, banding it round. 
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“ one of Louis XV 's mistresses — pretty thin^, is it not ? — sweet ininia* 
turc,” and they tjik of the way m which >oun'' Dives is dissipating 
his fortune. 

How changed the house is, though' The front is patched over 
with bills, setting forth the particulars of the furniture m stating 
capitals. They have hung a shred of carpet out of an upstairs window 
— a half dozen of porters are lounging on the dirty steps — the hall 
swarms with dingy guests of oriental countenance, ulio thrust pnntcd 
cards into your hand, and offer to bid Old women and amateurs 
have invaded the upper apartments, pinching the bed-ciirtains, poking 
into the feathers, shampooing the mattresses, and clapping the ward- 
robe drawers to and fro Lntcrpnsmg joung housekeepers are 
measuring the looking-glasses and hangings to sec if they will suit the 
new ntiuagt — (Snob will brag for years that he has purchased this or 
that at Dives’s sale,) .and Mr Hammerdoun is sitting on the great 
mahogany dining-tablcs, in the dining-room below, waving the ivory 
hammer, and employing all the artifices of eloquence, enthusiasm, 
entreaty, reason, despair, shouting to his people; satirizing Mr Davids 
(or his sluggishness, inspiriting Mrs Moss into action, imploring, 
commanding, bellowing, until down comes the hammer like fate, and 
we pass to the nest lot. O Dives, who would ever have thought, as 
we sat round the broad table sparkling with plate and spotless linen, 
to have seen such a dish at the head of it as tliat roaring auctioneer '* 

It was rather late m the sale The excellent drawing-room furni- 
ture by the best makers , the rare a"d famous v\ incs selected, regardless 
of cost, and with the well-known taste of the puichaser , the rich and 
complete set of family plate had been sold on the previous dajs. 
Certain of the best wines (wluch all had a great character among 
amateurs in the neighbourhood) had been purchased for his master, 
who knew them very well, by the butler of our friend John Osborne, 
Esquire, of Russell Square A small poition of the most useful 
articles of the plate had been bought by some > oung stock-brokers 
from the City. And now the public being mv ited to the purchase of 
minor objects, it happened that the orator on the table was expatiating 
on the merits of a picture, which he sought to recommend to his 
audience it was by no means so select or numerous a company as 
had attended the previous days of the aiictiun, 

^ Na 369,” roared Mr Hammerdown “ Portrait of a gentleman 
cm an elephant Who’ll bid for the gentleman on the elephant ’ Lift 
up the picture, Blowman, and let the conqiany examine this lot.” A 
Icmg, p^e, military-looking gentleman, seated demiirelv at the maho- 
gany table, could not help grinning as this v,ilunblc lot w is shown 
by Mr. Blowman. "Turn the elephant to the Captain, Blowman. 
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What shall we say, sir, for the elephant 7 ” but the Captain, blushing^ 
in a very humed and discomfited manner, turned away his head. 

“ Shall we say twenty guineas for this work of art 7 — fifteen, five, 
name your own price. The gentleman without the elephant is worth 
five pound ” 

“I wonder it am’t come down with him,” said a professional wag; 
” he’s anyhow a precious big one , ” at which (for the clephant-nder 
was represented as of a very stout figure) there was a general giggle 
in the room. 

"Don’t be trying to deprecate the value of the lot, Mr. Moss,’* 
Mr. Hammerdown said , “ let die company examine it as a work oi 
art — the attitude of the gallant animal quite according to natur' ; the 
gendeman in a nankccn-jackct, his gun m his hand, is going to the 
chase , in the distance a banyhann-tree and a pagody, most hkcly resem- 
blances of some mteresting spot in our famous Eastern possessions. 
How much for this lot 1 Come, gentlemen, don’t keep me here all day." 

Some one bid five shillings, at which the military gendeman looked 
towards the quarter from which this splendid offer had come, and 
there saw another officer with a young lady on his arm, who both 
appeared to be highly amused with the scene, and to whom, finally, 
this lot was knocked down for half-a-gumca. He at the table looked 
more surpnsed and discomposed than ever when he spied this pair, 
and his head sank mto his military collar, and he turned his back 
upon them, so as to avoid them altogether. 

Of all the other articles which Mr. Hammerdown had the honour 
to offer for public competition that day, it is not our purpose to make 
mention, save of one only, a litde square piano, which came down 
from the upper regions of the house (the state grand piano having 
been disposed of previously) ; this the young lady tried with a rapid 
and skilful hand (makmg the officer blush and start again), and for it, 
when its turn came^ her agent began to bid, ' 

But there was an opposition here The Hebrew aide-de-camp in 
.he service of the officer at the table bid against the Hebrew gentle- 
man employed by the elephant purchasers, and a bnsk battle ensued 
over this little piano, the combatants being greatly encouraged by 
Mr. Hammerdown. 

>Vt last, when the competition had been prolonged for some tune, 
the d^hant captain and lady desisted from the race ; and 'the 
hammer cormng down, the auctioneer said.— "Mr. Lewis, twenty- 
five," and Mr. Lewis’s chief thus became the propnetor of the 
square piano. Having effected the purchase, he sate up as if he was 
greatly relieved, and the unsuccessful competitors catching a 
of him at this moment the lady said to her fiiend, 
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** Why, Rawdon, it’s Captain Dobbin." 

I suppose Becky was discontented with the new piano her husband ' 
had hind for her, or perhaps the proprietors of that instrument had 
fetched it away, declining farther credit, or perhaps she had a par- 
ticular attachment for the one which she had first tried to purchase, 
recollecting it in old days, when she used to play upon it, m the little 
sitting-room of our dear Amelia Scdlcy. 

The sale was at the old house m Russell Square, where we passed 
some evenings together at the beginning of this story. Good old 
John Sedley was a ruined man. His name had been proclaimed as a 
defaulter on the Stock Exchange, and his bankruptcy and commercial 
extermination had followed Mr. Osborne’s butler came to buy some 
of the famous port wine to transfer to the cellars over the way As 
for one dozen well-manufactured stiver spoons and forks at per oz , 
and one dozen dessert ditto ditto, there were three young stockbrokers 
(Messrs Dale, Spiggot and Dale, of Threadnccdlc Street, indeed), 
who having had dealings with the old man, and kindnesses from him 
in days when he was kind to everybody with whom he dealt, sent this 
little spar out of the wreck with their love to good Mrs Sedley; and 
with respect to the piano, as it had been Amelia's, and as she might 
miss it and want one now, and as Captain William Dobbin could no 
more play upon it than he could dance on the tight-ropc, it is probable 
that he did not purchase the instrument for his own use. 

In a word, it arrived that evening at a wonderful small cottage m 
a street leading from the Fulham Road — one of those streets which 
have the finest romantic names — (this was called St. Adelaide Villas. 
Anna-Mana Road, West), where the houses look like baby-houses; 
where the people, looking out of the first-floor windows, must infal- 
libly, as think, sit with their feet in the parlours ; where the shrubs 
in the little gardens in front bloom with a perennial display of little 
rdiildzen’s pinafores, little red socks, caps, &c. (polyandna polygynia) ; 
whence you hear the sound of jingling spinets and women singing; 
where httle porter pots hang on the railings sunning themselves; 
whither of evenings you see City clerks padding wearily: here it was 
that Mr. Clapp, the clerk of Mr. Sedley, had his domicile, and in this 
asylum the good old gentleman hid his head with his wife and daughtes 
wheif the crash came. 

Jos Sedley had acted as a man of his disposition would, when 
the announcement of the family misfortune reached him. He did not 
come to London, but he wrote to bis mother to draw upon his agents 
for whatever money was wanted, so that his kind broken-spinted old 
parents had no present poverty to fear. This done, Jos went on at the 
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lioarding-house at Cheltenham pretty much as betoie. He drove his 
cumclc, he drank his claret; he played his rubber; he told his 
Indian stones, and the Insh widow consoled and flattered him as 
usual. His present of money, needful as it was, made little impres- 
sion on his parents , and I have heard Amelia say, that the first day 
on which she saw her father lift up his head after the failure, was 
on the receipt of the packet of forks and spoons with the young 
itockbrokers’ love, over which he burst out crying like a child, being 
greatly more affected than even his wife, to whom the present was 
addressed Edward Dale, thejumor of the house, who purchased the 
spoons for the firm, was, in fact, very sweet upon Amelia, and offered 
for her in spite of all Hu married Miss Louisa Cutts (daughter 
of Highani and Cutts, the eminent corn-factors) with a handsome 
fortune m 1830; and is now living in splendour, and with a numerous 
family, at his elegant villa, MuswcU Hill. Hut we must not let the 
recollections of this good fellow cause us to diverge from the principal 
history 

I hope the reader has much too good an opinion of Captain and 
Mrs Crawley to suppose that they ever woidd have dreamed of 
paying a visit to so remote a district as liloomsbury, if they thought 
the family whom they proposed to honour with a visit were not merely 
out of fashion, but out of money, and could be serviceable to them in 
no possible manner Rebecca was entirely surprised at the sight of 
the comfortable old house where she had met with no small kindness, 
ransacked by brokers and bargainers, and its quiet family treasures 
given up to public desecration and plunder. A month after her flight, 
she had bethought her of Amelia, and Rawdon, with a horse laugh, 
had expressed a perfect wilhngness to see young George Osborne 
again. “ He’s a very agreeable acquaintance. Beck,” the wqg added. 
“ I’d like to sell him another horse. Beck. I’d like to play a few more 
games at billiards with him. He’d be what I call useful just now, 
Mrs. C. — ha, ha 1 " by which sort of speech it is not to be supposed 
that Rawdon Crawley had a deliberate desire to cheat Mr. Osborne at 
play, but only wished to take that fair advantage of him which almost 
every sporUng gentleman in Vanity Fair considers to be his due from 
his neighbour. 

The old Aunt was long m “ coming-to ” A month had datlsed 
Rawdon was demed the door by Mr. Bowls , his servants could not 
get a lodgment m the house at Park Lane; his letters were back 

unopened. Miss Crawley never stirred out — she was unwell and 

Mrs. Bute remained still and never left her. Crawley and his wife both 
of them augured evil from the continued presence of Mrs. 
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" Gad, 1 begin to perceive now why she was always bringing us 
together at Queen’s Crawley,” Kawdon said. 

" What an artful little woman I ” ejaculated Rebecca. 

“ Well, I don’t regret it, if you don’t,” the Captain cried, still in an 
amorous rapture with his wife, who rewarded him with a kiss by way of 
Kply, and was indeed not a little gratified by the generous confidence 
of her husband. 

“ If he had but a little more brains,” she thought to herself, " I 
might make something of him , ” but she never let him perceive the 
opinion she had of him, listened with indefatigable complacency to 
h.s stories of the stable and the mess, laughed at all his jokes, felt 
the greatest interest in Jack Spatterdash, ufhose cab-horse had come 
down, and Bob Martingale, who had been taken up in a gambling- 
house, and 1 om Cmqbars, who was going to nde the steeple-chase. 
When he came home she was alert and happy when he went out she 
pressed him to go when he stayed at home, she played and sang for 
him, made him good drinks, superintended his dinner, warmed his 
slippers, and steeped his soul in comfort. The best of women (I have 
heoid my grandmother say) arc hjpocrites. We don’t know how much 
they hide from us how watchful they arc when they seem most artless 
iuid confidential, how oflcn those frank smiles which they wear so 
easily, are traps to cajole or elude or disarm — 1 don’t mean m your 
mere coquettes, but your domestic models and paragons of female 
virtue. Who has not seen a woman hide the dulncss of a stupid 
husband, or coax the fury of a savage one ? We accept this amiable 
slavishncss, and praise a woman for it . we call this pretty treachery' 
truth. A good housewife is of necessity a humbug; and Cornelia’s 
husband was hoodwmked, as I’otiphar was — only m a different way. 

By these attentions, that veteran rake, Rawdon Crawley', found 
himself qpnvcrted mto a very happy and submissive married man. 
His former haunts knew him not. They asked about him once or 
twice at his clubs, but did not miss him much in those booths of 
Vanity Fair people seldom do miss each other. His secluded wife 
ever smiling and cheerful, his little comfortable lodgings, snug meals, 
and homely evenmgs, had all the charms of novelty and secrecy. 
The marriage was not yet declared to the world, or published in the 
Morning Post All his creditors would have come rushing on him m a 
body^ had they known tliat he was united to a woman without fortune. 
"My relations won’t cry fie upon me,” Becky said, with rather a bitter 
laugh ; and she was quite contented to wait until the old aunt should 
be reconciled, before she claimed her place in society. So she lived 
at Brompton, and meanwhile saw no one, or only those few of her 
husband’s male compan ons who were admitted into her little dining* 
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xoom. These «cre aa. charmed with her. The httle dinners, tiie 
laughing and chatting, the music afterwards, ddighted all who par- 
ticipated in these enjoyments. Major Martingale never thought about 
asking to see the marriage hcence. Captain Cmqbars was perfectly 
enchanted with her skill m makmg punch. And young Lieutenant 
Spatterdash (who was fond of piquet, and whom Crawley would often 
invite) was evidently and quickly smitten by Mrs. Crawley ; but her 
own circumspection and modesty never forsook her for a moment ; and. 
Crawley’s reputation as a iirc-cating and jealous warrior, was a further 
and complete defence to his little wife. 

There are gentlemen of very good blood and fashion in this city, 
who never have entered a lady’s drawing-room ; so that though Rawdon 
Crawley’s marriage might be talked about m his county, where, of 
course, Mrs. Bute had spread the news, m London it was doubted, or 
not heeded, or not talked about at alL He lived comfortably on credit. 
He had a large capital of debts, which laid out judiciously, will carry 
a man along for many years, and on which certain men about town 
contni'e to live a hundred times better than even men with ready 
money can do. Indeed who is there that walks London streets, but 
can point out a half-dozen of men nding by him splendidly, while he 
IS on foot, courted by fashion, bowed mto their carnages by trades- 
men, denying themselves nothing, and living on who knows what? 
We soc Jack Thriftless prancing in the park, or darting in bis 
brougham down Fall Mall we eat his dinners served on his mira- 
culous plate “ How did this begin,” we say, “or where will it end ?" 
“My dear fellow,” I heard Jack once say, “I owe money in every 
capital m Europe.” The end must come some day, but in the mean- 
time Jack thrives as much as ever; people are gl^ enough to shake 
him by the hand, ignore the little dark stones that are whispered 
every now and then against him, and pronounce him a gooclrnatured, 
jovial, reckless fellow. 

Truth obliges us to confess that Rebecca had mamed a EPnrt<miaii 
of this order. Eveiything was plentiful in his house but ready money, 
of which their minage pretty early* felt the want; and reading the 
Gazette one day, and coming upon the announcement of “ T iwitMiant 
G. Osborne to be Captain by purchase, vice Smith, who exchanges,” 
Rawdon uttered that sentiment regarding Amelia’s lover, which 
in the visit to RusseU Square. • 

When Rawdon and his wife wbhed to co mmuni cate with raptain 
Dobbm at the sale, and to know paruculars of tho catastrophe which 
had befallen Rebecca’s old acquaintances, the Captam had vanished, 
and such iufomiation as they got, was from a stray porter or broker at 
the auction. 
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** Look at them with their hooked beaks,” Becky said, getting; into 
the buggy, her picture under ho: arm, in great glee. “ They're like 
vultures after a battle.” 

" Dont know. Never was in action, my dear. Ask Martingale ; 
he was in Spain, aide-de-camp to General Blazes.” 

" He was a very kind old man, Mr. Sedley,” Rebecca said , “ I’m 
weally sony he’s gone wrong.” 

"O stockbrokers — bankrupts — ^used to it, you knom,” Rawdon 
replied, cutting a fly off the horse’s car. 

“ I wish we could have afforded some of the plate, Rawdon,” the 
wife continued sentimentally. " Five-and-twenty guineas was mon- 
strously dear for that little piano. We chose it at Broadwood’s for 
Amelia, when. she came from schooL It only cost five-and- thirty 
then.” 

“ What-d^e-call’em — * Osborne,* will cry off now, I suppose, since 
the &mily is smashed. How cut up your pretty little friend will be ; 
hey, Becky?” 

“ I daresay shell recover it,” Becky said, with a smile— and th^ 
drove on and talked about something elsb 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

WHO fLAYED ON THE PIANO CAPTAIN DOBBIN BOUGH*!. 

O UR suipriscd story now finds itself for a moment among very 
famous events and personages, and hanging on to the skirts ol 
history. When the eagles of Napoleon Bonaparte, the Corsican up- 
start, were flying from Provence, where they had perched after a brief 
sojourn m Elba, and from steeple to steeple until they reached the 
towers of Notre Dame, 1 wonder whether the Impenal birds had any 
eye for a htde corner of the parish of Bloomsbury, London, which you 
might have thought so quiet, that even the whirrmg and flapping of 
those mighty wings would pass unobserved there ? 

" Napoleon has landed at Cannes." Such news might create a 
panic at Vienna, and cause Russia to drop his cards and take Prussia 
into a comer, and Talleyrand and Mettenuch to wag their he.-ids 
together, while Fnnce Hardenbcrg, and even the present Marquis of 
Londonderry, were puzzled ; but how was this intelligence to affect a 
young lady in Russell Square, before whose door the watchman sang 
the hours when she was asleep ■ who, if she strolled in the square, was 
guarded there by the railings and the beadle* who, if she walked ever 
so short a distance to buy a nbbon m Southampton Row, was followed 
by black Sambo with an enormous cane: who was always cared for, 
dressed, put to bed, and watched over by ever so many ^ardian 
angels, with and without w^es ? Ron Duu, I say, is it not hard that 
the fateful rush of the great Imperial struggle can't take place without 
affecting a poor httle harmless girl of eighteen, who is occupied in 
billing and cooing, or working muslin collars in Russdl Square ? You, 
too, kmdly, homely flower I— is the great roaring war tempest coming 
to sweep you down, here, although cowenng under the shdter of Hol- 
born 7 Yes ; Napoleon is flinging his last stake, and poor httle 
Emmy Sedley's happiness forms, somehow, part of it. • 

In the first place, her father's fortune was swept down with that 
fatal news. All his speculations had of late gone wrong with the 
luckless old gentleman. Ventures had failed ; merchants had broken; 
funds had risen when he calculated they would ‘fall. What need to 
particularize ? If success is raze and dow, everybody knows how 
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quiclc and easy rum is. Old Scdley had kept his own sad coucseL 
Everything seemed to go on as usual m the quiet, opulent house : the 
good-natured mistress pursuing, quite unsuspiciously, her bustling 
idleness and daily easy avocations; the daughter absorbed still in one 
selfish, tender thought, and quite regardless of all the world besides, 
when that final crash came, under which the worthy family felL 

One night Mrs Sedley was writing cards for a party; the Osbornes 
had given one, and she must not be behindhand, John Sedley, who 
had come home very late from the City, sate sdent at the chimney- 
Bide, while his wife was pratUmg to him ; Emmy had gone up to her 
room ailing and low-spirited. " She’s not happy,” the mother went 
on. “ George Osborne neglects her. I’ve no patience with the airs of 
those people. The girls have not been in the house these three weeks ; 
and George has been twice m town without coming. Edward Dale 
saw him at the Opera. Edward would marry her. I’m sure* and 
there’s Captain Dobbin who, I think, would— only I hate all army 
men Such a dandy as George has become. With his military airs, 
indeed] We must show some folks that we’re as good as they. Only 
give Edward Dale any encouragement, and you’ll see. We must have 
a party, Mr S. Why don’t you speak, John? Shall I say Tuesday 
fortnight ? AVhy don’t you answer ? Good God, John, what has 
happened ? ” 

John Sedley sprang up out of his chair to meet his wife, who ran 
to him. He seized her in his arms, and said, with a hasty voice, 
“We’re ruined, Mary. We’ve got the world to begin over ag^m, 
dear. It’s best that you should know all, and at once.” As he spoke, 
he trembled in every hmb, and almost felL He thought the news 
would have overpowered his wife — ^his wife, to whom he had never 
said a bard word. But it was he that was the most moved, sudden 
as the shock was to her. When he sank back into bis scat, it was 
the wife nhat took the office of consoler. She took his trembling 
hand, and kiSsed it, and put it round her neck ■ she called him her 
John — ^ber dear John — ^her old man — her kind old man; she poured 
out a hundred words of mcoherent love and tenderness; her faithful 
voice and siif^le caresses wrought this sad heart up to an inexpres- 
sible delight Hid anguish, and cheered and solaced his overburdened 
souL 

Qply once m the course of the long night as they sate together, 
and poor Sedley opened his pent-up soul, and told the story of his 
losses and embarrassments — ^thc treason of some of his oldest friends, 
the manly kindness of some, from whom he never could have eiqiected 
It — in a general confession — only once did the faithful wife give way 
to emotion. 
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“ My God, my God, it will break Emmy’s heart,” she said. 

The father had forgotten the poor girl She was lying, awalca 
and unhippy, overhead. In the midst of friends, home, and kind 
parents, she was alone. To how many people can any one tell all ? 
Who will be open where there is no sympathy, or has call to speak 
to those who never can understand ? Our gentle Amelia was thus 
solitary. She had no confidant!^ so to speak, ever since she had any- 
thing to coniidc She could not tell the old mother her doubts and 
cares ; the would-be sisters seemed every day more strange to her. 
And she had misgivings and feats which she dared not acknowledge 
to herself, though she was always secretly brooding over them 

Her heart tried to persist m asserting that George Osborne was 
worthy and faithful to her, though she knew othenvise. How many a 
thing had she s.-iid, and got no echo from him. How many suspicions 
of selfishness and indifference had she to encounter and obstinately 
overcome To whom could the poor little martyr tell these daily 
struggles and tortures ? Her hero himself only half understood her. 
She did not dare to own that the man she loved was her infenor , or 
to feel that she had given her heart auay too soon. Given once, the 
pure bashful maiden was too modest, too tender, too trustful, too weak, 
too much woman to recall it. We arc Turks with the alTcctions of 
our women ; and have made them subscribe to our doctrine too. We 
let their bodies go abroad liberally enough, with smiles and ringlets 
and pink bonnets to disguise them instead of veils and yakmaks But 
their souls must be seen by only one man, and they obey not unwil- 
lingly, and consent to remain at home as our slaves — ^ministering to 
\is and doing drudgery for us. 

So imprisoned and tortured was this gentle little heart, when in the 
month of March, Anno Domini 1815, Napoleon landed at Cannes, 
and Louis XVI If. fled, and all Lurope was in alarm, and the funds 
fell, and old John Scdlcy was ruined. * 

We are not going to follow the worthy old stockbroker through 
those last pangs and agonies of ruin through which he passed before 
his commercial demise befell. Ihey declared bun at the Stock 
Exchange , he was absent from his house of business his bills were 
protested . his act of bankruptcy formal. The house and furniture of 
Russell Square were seized and sold up, and he and Ins family' were 
thrust away, as we have seen, to hide their heads where they might. 

John Scdlcy had not the heart to review the domestic establish- 
ment who have appeared now and anon in our pages, and of whom 
he was now forced by poverty to take leave. The wages of those 
worthy people were discharged with that punctuality which men 
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frequently riyow We in gjreat sniBS— tliey were sorry to 

leave go^ p]jaW4^jBiat did not break their hearts at parting 
from their 'ado^,t^t(!r and mistress. Ameha’s maid was profuse 
in condoleitce^ wdlrt off quite resigned to better herself in a 
genteeler quar^ m'the town^ Black Sambo, with the infatuation of 
his profes^iodi i^et|pW^ setting up a pubhe-house. Honest did 
Mrs. BlenWaadl^i'iiimedi whp had seen the birth of Jos and Amelia, 
and the wopll|ig of^'ciin Sedley and his wife, was for staying by them 
without wagesit,having amassed a considerable sura in their service: 
and she&cmopaai^ the fallen people into their new and humble 
place edmfugei where she tended them and grumbled against them 
fgr a ^ 

^ Of att Sqdli^sdpponents in his debates with his creditors which 
now ensu^ and harassed the feelings of the humiliated old gentle* 
man so sevcre|y, that in six weeks he oldened more than he had done 
for fifteen yeW before — the most determined and obstinate seemed 
to be John Osborne, ' his old friend and neighbour — ^John Osborne, 
uhom he had set up in life — ^who was under a hundred obligations to 
him — and whose sOn was to marry Bcdlcy's daughter Any one of 
these circumstances ''arould account for the bitterness of Osborne's 
opposition. 

When on»man has been under very remarkable obligations to 
another, with whom he subsequently quarrels, a common sense of 
decency, as ii were, friakes of the former a much severer enemy than 
a mere stranger would be To account for your own liard-hcartedness 
and ingratitude in such a case, you are bound to prose the other 
party’s crime. It is not that you arc selfish, brutal, and angry at the 
failure of a speculation — no, no — ^it is that your partner has led you 
into It by the basest treachery and with the most sinister motives. 
Fron a mete sense of consistency, a persecutor is bound to show that 
the fallen man is a villain — otherwise he, the persecutor, is a wretch 
himself 

And as a general rule, which may make all creditors who are 
fnclinod to he severe pretty comfortable in their minds, no men 
embarmssed are altogether honest, very likely. They conceal some- 
thing ; they exaggerate chances of good luck; hide away the real state 
of affairs ; say that things are flourishing when they are hopeless ; 
keep ^ smiling face (a dreary smile it is) upon the verge of bankruptcy 
— arc rc.ady to lay bold of any preteM for delay or of any money, so 
as to stave off the inyviUbte ruin a few days longer. “ Down with 
such dishonesty,^ seya ^ creditor in triumph, and reviles his sinking 
enemy " You fooVWliy do you catch at a straw?* calm good sense 
says to the man that^ is drowning. ” You villain, why do you shrink 

I II 



Aom pbmging into the Snetrievabb Ceeetto'? ,* tejgtjjikw^erity to the 
poor deni battling in that blaek golf. Who ttdr nM icottiked the 
readiness with which the closest of fiitoids'dnd hhneslipst of men 
suspect and accuse each other of chealli^ wBcb'^tl^ out on 
money matters ? Everybody does it. Eveiybody 1 suppose 

and the world is a rogue. 

Then Osbome had the intolerable sense offbiliMt ^^i^6ls*to goad 
and irritate him . these are always a cause of hpStiSiitgiflSS’^'*^^^ 
Finally, he had to break off the match between Seijlitjt'il^bittghter akid 
his son : and as it had gone very for indeed, Shd as 'ttip poor 
happiness and peihaps character were comncmalsdd, ttecessaiy 
to show the strongest reasons for the nipWe, apd fih^Johd Osbome 
to prove John Scdlcy to be a very bad character indftd. ^ ~ 

At the meetmgs of creditors, then, he comported ‘hfvhdf with a 
savageness and scorn towards Scdlcy, which ahltoeg' Mttitxeded in 
breaking the heart of that ruined bankrapt ma|L Olf &eotg(ft inter- 
oonrse with Amelia he put an instant veto-~inehacing tbo youth with 
maledictions if lie biohe his commands, and vilipending the poor 
innocent girl as the basest and most artful of vixenS. < One of the 
great conditions of anger and hatred s, that yon must tyh luid believe 
lies against the hated object, in order, as we said, td be consistent. 

'When the great ciosh came — ^the annoancement df niln, and the 
departure from Russell Square, and the dedaia|ioii that all was over 
between her and George— a*l over between her and lov^ her and 
happmess, her and faith in the world — a brutal Ittter from John 
Osbome told her in a few curt lines that her iatberh conduct had 
been of such a nature tfiit aU engagements between the ftmilies were 
at an end — when the final award came, it did not dhoch her so niurh 
as her parents, as her mother rather expected (ibr Jbim Sedley him- 
self was entirely prostrate m the nuns of his own afihirs and shattered 
honour). Amelia took tlic nea-s very palely and cdirdy. It was on1\ 
the confirmation of the dark presages which had long gone before. 
It was the mere reading of the sentence— of the ctfooe she had long 
ago been guilty— the crime loving wroni^y, too yiblently, against 
xeason. She tdd no more of her thoughts no# than.>8he had before. 
She seemed scarcely more unhappy now when convineciil all hope was 
tnrer, than before when she felt but dared not Confess that it was gone. 
So she changed from the large house to the oqe'wtthqut any 
mark or difference ; remained in her bttle moiQ fer the most p.irt ; 
pined silently; and died away day by day. J tiopat mepn to say that 
sdl females aie to. My dear Miss Bufic^^Ivdogtofeilife heart 
'sroold break in this way. You are a young woman 

sriUi proper pifbcipleK • 1 dn iK)t-Ttotare''(i>ttor dmt tome would: h 



stBRo, - tfis 

iui^Rbd^attrvrred. B«t tlyqR «i« tome 
in^ And delicate, aadHeBder, 
4^o«igiIit of the a£Eur between Gtatge 
WM with bitterness almost as grcfit as 
m. He cursed Osborne and his fluxiljr 
atflfiiL No power on earth, he swo^ 
I daughter to the son of such a villain, 
ih George from her mind, and to return 
di she had ever had from him 
I, mid tried to obey. She put up the 
two or IdttngdAgllBiMii ant^ as frw the letters, she diew them out of the 
plagu^mw^^^ent them} and read them over — as if she did not 
lomHjPimPHPHieady: but she could not part with then. That 
eaqit' 'nUi^ (be her; she placed them back in her bosom 
agai n j M j m^lllwaseen a woman nurse a child that is dead. Young 
AmetMk.Aft 4 ^l|te^^ould die or lose her senses outright, if tom away 
from th^b Vwt immolation. How she used to blush and lighten up 
when th^lawdn came I How she used to trip away with a beating 
heart, so ^fba^ sfrp mi^t read unseen. If they were cold, yet bow 
perversgly tbm find littlo soul mterpreted them into warmth. If they 
were sheet what excuses she found for the writer ! 

It wpg* these few rrorthless papers that she brooded and 
brooded, SI 19 Uyed in her past hfe — every letter seemed to recall 
some cinptmiepce bf it. How well she remembered them all I Ilis 
looks and toms, Ids dress, what he said and how— these iclirs and 
remeipbssmmos dead affection were ail that were left her in the world. 


And the bisijmya of her life^ was — to watch the corpse of Love. 

TodeathshaiociMdwithineicpressible longing. Then, she thought, 
I shall always bnahlo to frdtow him. 1 am not praising her conduct 
or setting her pgr as a model for Miss Bullock to imiute. Miss B. 
knows hflfW ttrccgnlate her feelings better than this poor little creanue. 
Miss B. woulll netor have committed herself as that impmdent Amelin 


had doneg ptodted her love inetnevably; confessed her heart away, 
and got hsidc obttd^f>r-on]y n brittle promise which was bnapt and 
worthless in a.faMaent A long engagement is a partnership which 
one party is free or to break, but which invdlveB all the capital 

of the othetij^ ^ r 

Bfca«dil^*4mh:^MDg ladies; be wary how you engage. Be shy 
oflovmglisiM(^.tmverUUallyo<iffi$i4<ir (abetterwaystilD feel very 
litde. SectltoifyiwymcWjqf bsfrt^trsmaWly honest and confiding, 
and Get yoursidves mamed as 

(h^do InFfiimi^lisge iftwtai^pets are the bvidesmaids aqd con- 
fidants. At nfiiVqfrbmnmsIgVB gnr(b^ogs«[Id^ may make .ypn 






i||Hl>comfaTUb]e,or make any ptomuM ifkK3x.y;iM;cao&ot at any required 
moment command and 'Tbat^iy JSkC waf to get cmi, and be 

respected, and have a virtuous charaC^r in Vhnitj^Faib' , 

If Amelia could have heard thecommentS'r6ga^ipg)ierwhich were 
made m the circle from which her &tber’s niii\hiAl ju)(t driven her, she 
would have seen what her own crimes ware, and'luiR antirely her 
character was jeopardied. Such criminal impnid^pile^Mts. Smith 
never knew of , such homd frundmritics Mrs. Broim'kad always con- 
demned, and the end might be a warning to Atr daughtKTSt " Captain 
Osborne, of course, could not marry a bankrupt’s dancjbteri*the Misse. 
Dobbin said. "It was quite enough to have beemswiBdled by the 
father As for that little Amelia, her folly had leaHtoHMI^aQ — ” 
“All what?” Captain Dobbin roared out. they been 

engaged ever since they were cliildrcn ? WasiA. it US good as a 
marriage? Dare any soul on earth breathe a wont against the 
sweetest, the purest, the tenderest, the most angelical of young 
women ’ ” > 


“ Lj, William, don’t be so bigiity tighty with w. We’re not men 
\Vc can’t fight jou,” Miss Jane said. “\Vefve said nothing against 
Miss Scdley ' but that her conduct throughout was ws/ tmprudcnl, 
not to (.all It by any worse name ; and that her parents are people who 
certainly ment their misfortunes.” * 

“ Hadn’t you better, now that Miss Sedlcy is free, propose for her 
yourself, William?” Miss Ann asked sarcastically. “It would be a 
most eligible family connection. He! he’” 

“ I niai ry her ' ” Dobbin said, blushing very much, and talking 
quick. “ If you are so ready, young ladies, to chop and change, do 
you suppose that slu is ? Laugh and sneer at that angeL bhe can't 
hear it ; and she’s miserable and unfortunate, and deserves to be 
laughed at. Go on joking, Ann You’re the wit of the fipnily, and 
the others like to hear it.” 

“ 1 must tell you again we’re not in a barrack, WiUiam,” Miss Ann 
remarked 


“ In a barrack, by Jove — I wish anybody in a banack srould say 
what >> i. dfi,” cned out this uproused British liop. “I should like to 
hear a 'iia.i breathe a word agamst her, by Jupiter. But men don’t 
talk in this «'ay, Ann: it’s only women, who get together and hiss, and 
shnek, and cackle. There, get away— ^on’t bejiin to cry. I onl^ said 
' yt^weic a couple of geese,” Will Dobbin sak^ p^tceiviiig Miss Ann’s 
p(qk eyes were beginning to moistcp as usuti,;-“WeII, you’re not 
gmse^Ji'^’re aw.-tos—anything you hkQ,only do, do leave Miss bcdlcy 

Al( 3 ^^ 1 :^‘ 1 ^'.WnUkm’S'^iatupt(aa; about that' silly littk fiiitirg, 



(^liog tliiiq; suteis Agreed bgether 

in tlunkii^f: '1*^ her engagement hdag off with 

Osbome^ shs^ ^ jstincdiateiy her other admirer and 

Captain. Jit-«iM|’'M!efaodihit‘theae worthy young women no doubt 
judged accon^^^fflltlW')>est ^ tlwir experience; or rather (for as yet 
they had ot marrying or of jilting^ according to 

their own and wrong. 

“ It ts,armn^i|w^toitui( that the regiment is ordered abroad,” the 
girls said, ffiia^r^ at any rate, is spared our brother.” 

Such, inde^di^^the fact; and so it is that the French Fmperor 
comes in to«’pl4‘*<^ a' part in this domestic comedy of Vanity Fair 
which we Artl^dtnif’plt^ing', and which would never have been enacted 
without thCf iht^ seiltMm of this august mute personage. It was he that 
ruined the Boiudl^ha and Mr. John Sedley. It was he whose amv.il 
in his capita called^ all France m arms to defend him there, and all 
Europe to mii^luip. -Vniils the Fnmch nation and army were swearing 
fidelity round the eagles in the Champ de Mars, four mighty European 
hosts were getting Hatnotlon for the great chasse d Faigles and one of 
these was a;;Btki^army, of which two heroes of ours, Captain Dobbin 
and Captain ^txune^ formed a portion. 

The nesra of Napoleon’s escape and landing was received by the 
gallant — th widi a fiqry debght and enthusiasm, which cverybodj can 
understand whajmosrS' that famous corps. From the colonel to the 
sniaUcst drummef in the regiment, all were filled with hope and ambi* 
tion and patriotic fury; and thanked the French Emperor as fora 
personal kind&esp in coining to disturb the peace of Europe. Now 
was the time the '^h had so long panted for, to show their comrades 
in arms that they could fight as well as the Peninsular veterans, and 
that all the pluck andryakmr of the — tb bad not been killed by the 
West Indi^ and the 'yellow fever. Stubble and Spooney looked to 
get their companies without purchase. Before tliecnd of the cam* 
p iign (which she resefivad to share), Mrs. Major O’Dowd hoped to 
write herself Mrs. Colonel O’Dowd, CB. Our two friends (Dobbm 
and Osborne) weeC q;iiiteae mdeh excited ns the rest: and each in his 
way— Mr. Dob^n V^irjr^spiietly) Mr. Osborne very loudly and energeti- 
cally — ^vras bcnt'Upo^ his duty, and gaining his diare of honour 


and distinction. ^ * V 

Thtf agitatioo^tl^iflUng through the country and army in consequence 
of this news wee ^lt:|pn»trdtat private matters were httle heeded . and 
hence probably gsUieited to his company, busy 

with prcparatiiiaSt(^».£^tl&trBb,.,wbl^ must, come inevitably, and 
p.'uiting for furi^dr not so mttdt afiiected by other 

incidents wluch wlM^ bavff' hbp M. a ittKe quiet periofit 
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’'He was not, it mustbe 

,Mr. Sedlcy's catastnq)lie. He jbkd'& ^ieto'':C^iAfb^.w|b^ became 
liim very handsomely, on the day when ot the 

creditors of the unfortunate gentfematt^toUr'-^p&^'r^^cm.fiUher told 
bon of the wiclced, rascally, shamefiilcondiieti^&e'bKali^jpi^weUiindcd 
bun of what he had said about Amelia, and itbuie^on was 

broken off for ever; and gave him that eveninji[^‘a abn^oT money 
to pay for tlic new clothes and epaulets ih ui'hihh so welL 

Money was alwavs useful to this free'handedL‘ytiun|^^]i^,'^nd he 
took It without many words. The bills were $ejkSlieJr house, 
where he bad passed so many, many happy hoiU^^f^'Ho c^d see 
them as he w^ked from home that ntght (td'lhe'CI^4^3anghtcT!>’, 
where he put up when in town) shining white |tt^|ll&vt|lbOiL That 
comfortable home was shut, then, upon Amelia aadlmj pj^nte : where 
had they taken refuge ’ The thought of their imn-ai%^tpil'him not a 
httle He was very melanchcdy that night in the fibStje^tOWi at the 
Slaughters’; and drank .i good deal, as his comrades^||^M)ijted there. 

l^obbm came in presently, cautioned hun about thllf*drink, which 
be only took, he said, because he w.s deuced ioVi bdt'when his 
fnend began to put to him clumsy inquiries, and at^l^^hibi for news 
in a significant manner, Osborne declined entenng fato tsonvcrsation 
with him , avowing, however, that be was devilish dzsliuiAied and un- 
bappy " * "tV ‘ ‘ 

Three days afterwards, Dobbin found Osborne in.^ room at the 
larracks — ^his head on the table, a numbm of papets about, the 
young Captam evidentl) m a state of great despondMtfy. " She — 
she’s sent me back some things 1 gave her — Soine.^d&liU)ed tnnkcla 
Look here!” There was a httle packet directed ut'the, wdl-knowii 
Jttnd to Capum Geoige Osborne, and some things lyiiqi about — a ring, 
■ silver knife he had bought, as a boy, for her At a fair$,aigoId chair., 
and a locket with hair in it. “ It's all over," ^d]ie,'iv^th a groan of 
ssclcening remorse. " Look, Will, you may ftif yoq like.” 

There was a httle letter of a few lines, to wfiich be pomted, which 
said: — \ ** > 

••My papa has ordered me to return to yi^fteifr pr^s^i^ winch >oii 
ssade in happier days to me, and I am to write tpvyop ^r,m«,last time I 
ttisk, I knw you feel as much as I do the b1owwh|^ haac^e* upoiSus. It 
'Af X that absolve you from an engagement tyhlt^ip in our present 

am sore you 'had po diare in suspicions of 

'Cnbpnie, wb&h are the l^ndest of all our {ple& to hair. Farewell. 
'jnn!ii^. I ptay God to strengthen. «)he to bear tUs sad oilier calamities. 


^ rewaow ^ i j, e %w 


A. 


^I^Waklikeyoatosreld iL" 



sigbt of wdmen and chtUroi 
in patn , 'The idea of Amelia brokeia-tiearted 

and with anguish. An^ hq broke 

out intoieajc^lraliSi^lw^Il'ttybody who likes may consider unmadly. 
He sWoMi|l^«ipi^iim #ae 'ah angel, to which Osborne said aye with 
all lijs liadbeen reviewing the history of their lives, — 

and had her childhood to her present age, so su cct, so 

innoccn^li^eMtCS^^y simple, and artlessly fond and tender 

lose all that to have had it and not prized 
i' i Amoh^l^^iptnely scenes and recollections crowded on him — 
11 which.iyi^elV^y^Pdn^ her good and beautiful And for himself, he 
blushed and shame, as -the remembrance of Ins own 

sdfishnejuF‘^^tti(^(Qrencc contrasted with that perfect purity. For 
a whil^g^^^ jcai^f^erything was forgotten, and the pur of friends 
talked, obo^i}^ (^y* 

Osborne asked, after a long talk, and a long 
pause,---~^d,.'iA'. tenth, with no little shame at thinking that he had 
taken no''s(ep^4ojrQUQW her. “ Where arc they ^ There’s no address 
to the nbfd**, 

DobbiiIf,ki|iew> He had not merely sent the piano, but had 
written a'lible fo Mrs. Sedley, and asked permission to loiuc and see 
her, — and hd^h^sedb her, and Amelia too, yesterday, before he came 
down to Cbathaih; and, what is more, he li.id brought that farewell 
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letter and pa^Kf which had so moved them 

The' good-nafored fellowr had found Mis Sedley only too willing 
to receivel'bitt, and greatly agitated by the armal ot the piano, which, 
as she conjedtored^ m«U have come from George, and was .1 signal 
of amity 'on hiS'part, Captain Dobbin did not correct this error ol 
the -wonhy ladb^ 'hnt hjiteiied to all her story- of complaints and 
misfartn wttli gt(^ sympathy— condoled with her losses and pn\.v 
tions, d agreipd' in reptebenduig the cruel conduct of Mi. Osborne 
towarus his bebefhetor. When she had eased her overflowing 
bosom somi^hat^ and iponred forth many of her sorrows, he had the 
courage to ask ddhially to see Amelia, who w.is above in her room as 
usual, aiidwfcpfQ heymp^er led trembling down-stairs. 

Her appear$S^'Was^ ghaktlyyand her look of dcspairso pathetic, 
that Jronesif Dobbin was frightened as he beheld it ; and 

read the mo^fiib^ilbcebddings' is that pale fixed face. After sitting 
in his pat the packet into fils hand, and 

said, ^ tf you please, and — and 1 hope 

he’s quite 4ery ktnd of you tp come and see u^and 

we like ohr new 'And I— 1 ^think I'll go up-sft^ 

Mamma, fbr Ap^tpath^ ddi^'and a cuttacy and. 
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» smile, tbe poor eliild went licr way. The mothw, as she led her iqs 
cast back looks of anguish towards Dobbin, The good iellow want^ 
no such appeal. He loved her himself too fondly for that Inexpres- 
sible gnef, and pity, and terror pursued him, and he came away as if 
he was a criminal after seeing her. 

When Osborne heard that his friend had found her, he made hot 
and an»ous mquines regarding the poor child. How was she? How 
did she look ? What did she say? His comrade took his hand, and 
looked him in the face. 

" George, she’s dying,” William Dobbin said, — and OouM speak no 
more. 

• > 

There was a buxom Irish servant-girl, who petibrmed all the 
duties of the little house where the Sedlcy family had foAind refuge . 
and this girl had in vain, on many previous days, striven to give 
Amelia aid or consolation Emmy was much too sad to answer, 
or even to be aware of the attempts the other was making m her 
favour. 

l-'our hours after the talk betweer Dobbin and Osboine, this 
servant-m iid cainc into Amcha’s room, where she sate as usual, 
brooding silently oicr her letters — her little treasures. The girl, 
smiling, and looking arch and happy, made many trials to attract 
poor Emmy’s attention, who, however, took no heed of her. 

“ Misa Emmy,” said the girl 

" I’m coming,” Emmy s.nd, not looking round. 

“ There’s a message,” the maid went on. “ There’s something — 
somebody — sure, here’s a new letter for you — don’t be reading them 
old ones any more.” And she gave her a letter, which Emmy took 
and read. 

“ I must see you,” the letter said “ Dearest Emmy — dearest love 
—'dearest wife, come to roc.” 

George and her mother were outside, wailing until she had raul 
the letter. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

UISS CRAWLbV AT NURSE. 

W E liave seen how Mis Firkin, the lady’s-maid, as soon as any 
event of importance to the Crawley f.imily came to her know* 
ledge, felt bound to communicate it to Atrs Bute Crauky, at the 
Rectory; and have before mentioned how {urticiiKuly kind and 
attentive thdt good-natured lady was to Miss Crawics’s conddcntial 
servant. She had been a gracious friend to Miss Br.ggs, the com- 
panion, also; and had secured the latter’s good-will a number ol 
those attentions and promises, which cost so Iitt'e m the making, and 
are yi’t s6 valuable and agreeable to the recipient. Indeed every good 
economist and manager of a household must know how cbe ip and >ct 
Iiow amiable these professions arc, and what a flavoci tlic\ give to the 
most homelydish ii> hfe. Who was the blundering idiot who said 
iliat “ fine words butter no parsnips?” Half the p.irMiips of society 
ate served and rendered palatable with no Other sauce As the 
immortal Alexis Soycr can make more delicious soup fur a halfpenny 
than an ignorant cook can concoct with pounds of vegetables and 
meat, so a skilful artist will make a few simple and pleasing phrases 
go farther than ever so much substantial bi nefit-stock in the hands 
uf a mere bungler. Nay. we know that siibstanti it benefits often 
sicken *' jme stomachs ; whereas, most will digest an> .imuunt of fine 
wordsj and be always eager for more of the same food Mrs Bute 
had told Bnggar and Firkm so oiten of the depth of her affection for 
then, and what jf/e would do, if she had Mi^s Crankv’s fortune, for 
friends so excellent and attached, that the ladies in question had the 
deepest regard for her, and felt as much gratitude and confidence as if 
Mrs Bute had loaded them with the most expensive favours. 

Kawdon Crawley, on the other hand, like a selfish heav y dragoon 
as li£ was, nevec toi^ the least trouble to conciliate his aunt’s aidcs- 
dc-Ctimp, show^ contempt for the pair with entiie frankness — 
made Firkid puU off his boots on one occasion — sent her out in the 
ram on ignominious mesifages — and if he gave her a guinea, flung it 
to her as if it were a box on the ear. As his aunt, too, made a butt 
of Briggs, the Captain follow^ the example^ and levelled his ]okes 
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about as <lieji c ^^ ^ 'a%# 

'f Bute consulted her ih tnattm 
, 'l^octiy, and by a thousand acts oCldn^cUl<l>i(^n^„ 
iqiprcciation of Bnggs ; and if aha made 
present, accompanied it with so many compUmeittSi; 
halfpenny was transmuted into gold m the heart 
maid, who, besides, was looking forwards quite cosAi^l^ 
digious benefit which must happen to her on tbe.' 
came into her fortune. 

The difTcrent conduct of these two people 
fully to the attenlioii of persons commencing . the" 
everybody , I sjy to such . never be squeamish,, 
compliment both paint blank m a man's face, q.qd 
when you know there is a reasonable chance of ^s 
Never lose a chance of saying a kind word, Ci 
saw a vacant place m his estate but he took ap^ 
pocket and popped it m ; s'l deal with your compli 
An acorn costs nothing , but it may sprout into a. 
timber 

In a word, during Raw don Crawlc>’s prosperiiy^V 
obeyed uiih sulk} aciiuiescciicc , when his disgrace caqu^^^gre was 
nobody to help or pity him. Whereas, when l^rs. ifutsi: took the 
command at Miss Crawley’s house, the garrison there w^ 'inarmed 
to act under such a leader, expecting all sorts of prombt^l&fitom her 
pronubcs, her generosit} , and her kind words 

That he would consider himself beaten, after one il^'sC^d make 
no attempt to regain the position be bad lost, Mrs, &ato''Cfmley never 
allowed herself to suppose She knew Rebecca to bo^^o dever and 
spirited, and desperate a woman to subini^ without ^ ^tn^Ic ; and 
. felt that she must prepare for that combat,and he^oSS^j^ watchful 
against assault, or mine, or surprise. ' ^ |* 

In the first place, though she held the towp, mcr'sUre df the 
pnneipal inhabitant? Would Miss Crawley hersw hoMVq^t had 
she not a secret longing to welcome back a^grtary P The 

‘ oM lady hked Rawdon, and Rebecca, wbo.am%^d her 4 ,.Mrs. Bute 
' could not disguise from herself the fact that, nope&af her^jwity could 
W contribute to the pleasures of thc,tai!fn-'l*^^^a^ ^My girls,’ 
after tkat littlc'’odious goveroesa'si, I ma«j^ble,’&the 

cljii4id Rector’s wife owned to herself. ^ 


again, 
never 
It 'of. Ills 
ighhfe. 
[^s DU of 

only 





411^ to go to 
bOUif college 
Mways 
angry 
‘to that homd 
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»tAe be the vicdm of that Utile irjper of a 
Sfaa({L & fa dear to me that she is exceediqj^ onwell, 

and cafAbt miw)i^'f<in>o weeks, at any rate; durtm; which wo must 
tliuifc W w protect her Irom the arts of those unpruici{4cd 

peoples.* * * ^ * 

In (lid of moments, if anybody told Miis Criwley that 

she wa^ 4 ^ 1 ^|{)hed fll, the trembling old lady sent off for In i Doctor; 
and I mu' very unwell alter the sudden family event, which 

might sedjM^m shake stnmger nerves tlian hers. At least, Mrs Bute 
thouglft’.]| duty to inform the physirnn, and the apothecary, 

and the dfaiihdo<ompagnic, and the domestics, that Mibs C rawley 
was !n 4 lEh^ dritlcd state, and that they were to irt accomingly. 
bhe balCthe sftt^ laid knee-deep with straw , ^nd the knuiker put by 
with li^. l^wtfs {date. She insisted that the Doctoi should call 
twice a da^; atid deluged her patient with diau^hts evetv two hours. 
IVhen ^Ipybolfy entered the *^001, she uttcicd a s/is/n/isn so sibilant 
and omitam|l^ ^iat‘'it frightened the pooi old lid. in hei Led, fiom 
which she COOif^ not look without seeing Mrs Biite^s beady eyes 
ragerly djotd her, as the latter site steidfist m the aim chair by 
the Vd^rfde. They seemed to lighten m the dark (for she kept the 
nirtamtcloaC^ as she moved about tlic room on velvet paws Iikcacat. 
Thcie Miss Ocawley lay foi days— over so many divs — M t>» Buie 
reading bobks of devotion to her for xu,hts, long ni 'hts, during which 
she bad tArbeor the watehman sing, the night light splutter, visited at 
midnght,^ last thmg, by the stealthy ipotherirv , vnd then left to 
look at sink But^ twihkbng eyes, 01 the flu k:> uf y dlow that the rush- 
light thihwoft the dreary darken) d ceiling lligiia her'^elf woi'Id hive 
fiUen ddc uad^r sudi a regimen , and how much moic th’s poor old 
nervous victim? It has been said that when she w is in health and 
good sqitita^ this veueraUe inhabitant of Vain tv I air had as free 
iioLons about rdigioa and morals as Monsieui de Voltaiic hunscU 
could dcsirUi but when iHness overtook her, it was aggiavatcd by the 
most dreaftf^ terrors of death, and an utter cowardire took possession 
of the pnikiato old smocr. 

StokrbedliomllMS and pious reflections arc, to be sure, out of place 
in mere sfa^-hoolBt, ar<l we are not gomg (after the fashion of some 
‘oovelists of present dhy) to cajole tlic public mto a sermon, when 
It I? only sTdoMedy diat the reader pays bis money to witness. But, 
without pcenStlto the truth, may sprdy be borne m nimd, that the 
bustle, and 9>iety which Vam*y Fan 

exhibits fat pursue the per fe nner mto pnvatu 

life, and tharll^ mdtt dtluTesslon of sfunta and dismal tt/peat- 
ances souefiofatlt Aietpifai* hiim. RecoQechl^ of the best onhUneh 
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banqueU will scarcely «dicer jrick epicures. 'Jttm&iisceA^ cS llie 
most becoming dresses and brilliant ball-triumplU wiU go very little 
way to console faded beauties. Perhaps statesmen, at a particular 
period of existence, are not much, gratifted at t3nnyng''m^er'fbe most 
triumphant divisions; and the success or the pleasure o^ yesterday 
becomes of very sniail account when a certain (sttMSt tencertain) 
morrow is in view, about which all of us must some day Or other be 
speculating. O brother wearers of motley I Are there moments 
when one grows sick of grinning and tumbling, and the ^ngdtng of cap 
and bells ^ This, dear friends iind companions, is niy amiaUc'* object — 
to walk with you through the F.ur, to examine the shofk'apd'tlie shows 
there; and that we should all come home after the flare, and the noise, 
and the gaiety, and be perfectly miserable in private^ 

( 

" If that poor man of mine had a head on his idioiildefs,” Mrs. 
Bute Crawley thought to herself, '‘how useful he pught be,' under 
present circumstances, to this unhappy old lady 1 He might make her 
repent of her shocking, Irce-thmking wa>s, he might urgeber to do 
her duty, and cast off th.at odious reprobate who has disgraced himself 
and his ^iiiily, .and he might induce her t>> do justice tofnydear girls 
and the two bo)s, who require and deserve, I am sure, every assistance 
which their relatives can go c them.” 

And, as the hatred of vice is always a progress towards virtue, 
Mrs. Bute Ciawlcy endeavoured to instd into her sister-in*la.w a proper 
abhorrence for all K.awdon Crawley’s manifold sms. of which his 
uncle's wife brought forw ird such a catalogue as mdeed Would have 
served to condemn a whole regiment of young officers If a man has 
committed wrong in life, I don’t know any moralist more anxious to 
point his errors out to the world than his own relations ; so Mrs Bute 
showed a perfect family interest and knowledge of Rawtdon's history. 
She had all the particulars of that ugly quarrel with Captain Hlarkcr, 
in which Rawdon, wrong from the beginning, ended in Shooting the 
Captain. She knew how' the unh.ippy Lord Uovcdale, whose mamma 
bad taken a house at Oxford, so that he might be educated there, and 
who had never touched a card in lus life till be came to London, was 
peiverted by Rawdon at the Cocoa Tree, madeT helplessly tipsy by 
this abominable seducer and perverter of youth, and fleeced of four 
th(i«asand pounds. She described with the most irivid minuteness the 
agonies of the country families whom he had niined-'-the sons whom 

bad plunged into dishonour and poveity-^the daughters whom he 
had invdgled into perdition. She knew the' podr l^esmen who 
weK'tbnhrapt...by his extravaganoo— the mean shifts and rogueries 
with whn^ bebad^'mitiisiered' to‘ krT-tbe aStOundipg falsehoods by 
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wluch he Ita^ l^ 9 ^o^,n{k>ib the meat gencrons of autits^ aitd the 
ingratitu^^qnld^^idicv^ l>y which he h 9 d repaid her sacrifices. She 
impaite4 theu'stiftif^igiadnally to Miss Crawley; gave her the whole 
benefit these it to be her bounden duty as a Christian woman, 
and a^iiiunily to do so, had not the smallest remorse or 

coinpun(^n. iOT'fhe victim whom her tongue was immolating; nay, 
very hkely^tlMnf^t her act was quite mentonous, and plumed hersdf 
upon her re$^ife manner of performing it. Yes, if a man s character 
IS to be abased, say what you will, there’s nobody like a relation to do 
the busnu^ . And one is bound to own, regarding this unfortunate 
wrcti.h of.jft Rawdon Crawley, that the mere truth was enough to con- 
demn hiin,afid tl^t all inventions of scandal were quite superfluous 
pains oti his fbends* parts. 

RebeCM, totv being now a relative, came in for the fullest share 
of Mrs, But^S land inquiries. This indct.aigable pursuer of truth 
(having 'givefi. strict orders that the door was to be denied to all 
emissaries or letters from Rawdon,) took Miss Crawley's carnage, and 
drove to her old friend Miss Pinkerton, at Minerva House, Chiswick 
Mall, to whom, she announced the dreadful intelligence of Captain 
Rawd m’s Seduction by Miss Sharp, and from whom she got sundry 
strange particulars residing the cx-govemess s birth and early history. 
'Ihe fnend of the Lexicographer had plcnt> of infomutiou to gne. 
Miss Jenuihawas made to fetch the drawing-master’s receipts and 
letters. This one was from a sponging-house that cnt'-catcd an 
advance: 'another was full of gr.itit’idc for Kcliccca's reception by the 
ladies of Chiswick: end the last document from the unlucky artist’s 
pen was that iti which, from his dying bed, he recommended his 
orphan child to Miss Pinkerton's protection There were juvenile 
letters and petitions from Rebecca, too, in the collection, implonng 
aid for her Catber, or declaring her own gratitude Perhaps in Vanity 
Fair tbAe are no better satires tiran letters. Take a bundle ol your 
dear friend’s of ten years back — your dear fnend whom j ou hate now. 
I.nok at a file of your sistcPs ! how you clung to each other till you 
quai relied about the twenty pound legacy 1 Get down the round-hand 
scrawls of your son who has half broken your heart w ith sdfish unduti- 
fiilness since; ora parcel of your owrn, breathing endless ardour and 
love eternal^ wbich'were sent back by your mistress when she married 
thc,Nabol>— your mistress for whom you now care no mote than fur 
Queen Eliiabeth. .Vows, love, promises, confidences, gratitude, how 
aucerly they f^d^ pftcr a while t , There ought to be a lawin Vanity 
Fair ordering 'Sc^tmetiop of every written document (except 
receipted tradejinieA's blll^.aficr a certain brief and proper intertraL 
Those quacks and misanthropes who advertise indelible Japan inl^ 
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dionld be made to poiah aloii^iiilb tbeir witjeetf d^OEvmiea. The 
best ink for Vanity Pair oae vou2d be one that Cided''VttBtly in a 
egaple of days, and left the paper cteanaad Wanlj aedhai yonanight 
write on it to somebody else. >' ' v-. 

From Miss Pinkerton’s the indeiat^able Mff.AitlB*diriknred the 
tr.ick of Sharp and his daughter back to the lod^ngt^ Cbtdc Street, 
which the defunct painter had occupied; and wbme^piHli^t* of the 
landlady m white satin, and of the husband in beaiaJtotlpnit^ done 
by Sharp m Leu of a quarter’s rent, still decorated thd'j^irtor 'walls. 
Mrs. Stokes was a communicative person, and ^ ^hc 

knew about Mr. Shnip; how dissolute and poor heaic^/lww godd- 
natured and amusing; how he was always hunted hy<I)ai]ifft and 
duns; how, to the landlady’s horror, though she nerpr could abide 
the wom.aii, he did not marry his wife till a shoft titto BulbK her 
death ; and what a queer little wild vixen his danglvMr>ri|ft|)y^tbw she 
kept them all laughing with her fun and mimiciyi |l9irlifihi.iiBcd to 
fttch the gin from the public-house, and was known ih all Ae iStndios 
in the quaiter — in bncf, Mrs Bute got such a full aecount pf her new 
niece’s paicntaqc, education, and behaviour as would aeucely have 
pleased Rebecca, had the latter known that such inquliies were being 
made concerning her 

Of all these indus.iious researches Miss Crawley bad the full 
benefit. Mis. Rawdon Crawley was the daughter of as opera-girl. 
She had danced hei self She had been a modd A ths paiUteia. She 
.was brought up as became her mother’s daughter. Shu ’drank gin 
with hei fadier, &c &c. It was a lost woman who was matried to a 
lost man , and the moral to be inferred from Mrs. Buteb tale was, 
that the Iwnavery of the pair was irremediable, and Aat no properly 
conducted person should ever notice them again. > . 

These were the materials which prudent Mrs. Bute gathered 
together in Park Lane, the provisions and ammunition as it Were with 
which she fortified the house against the siege sriiicb dm knew that 
Rawdon and his wife would lay to Miss Crawley. 

But if a fault may be found widi her airaagesnenti^ it is this, that 
ahe uras too eager: she managed rather too wdl; undimbtedly she 
made Miss Crawley more ill than was necessaty ; though the old 

invalid succumbed to her authority, it was so haiasri&g’tiuid seycre, 
tba^, the victim would be inchned to escape # tha vary first chance 
IsibiA ieS in her way. Manning women, tite ortuuniajrtii hf their sex, 
•isriMfOdi «veiy«t^ for evary^:^ so much 

bettar AsS'iOiypei^ eoneei^ what is giwi J^A^mef^boun, 
doa/t sfigiMihiaa.aiABniaia i(pMi the,poadWU 70 f<n-dl 9 acatic revolt. 
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Thili^ Btite, with tha best intentions no doubt 

in th» trtsddi^ttid honolf to death as she did by Ibregoing 

sleep, jidusibi ^ the salce of her invalid sistci -in-law, carried 

her'(i&nici4Mi^'>i^ biidy's illness so far that she almost managed 
her bktdfiiifalMi^lS^ Shu pointed out her 5acrificc!> and thur results 
one ^lothecary, Mr. Qump. 

**1 ant say dear Mr. Oump,” she said, ‘no cfTorts of mine 
have to restore our dc>ir invalid, whom the ingratitude 

of her tut^ev has laid on the bed of sicbrens I nevrt shiink. from 
perspnsblBsfdiHi^: 1 never refuse to sarnfirc mvsdf.” 

“Yow. dwotion, it must be confessed, is tdmnabk,” Mr. Clump 
sSyi^ iHA a bnr bow t " but—” 

*‘JbltWtt SMSOdr dosed my C 3 ’cs since my anis^I I give up 
sleeps tMsttb^emty eomfort, to my sense of dut\ Wlun mv poor 
James vsa.in the small-poi^ did 1 allow any hii ding to nurse him? 


" you did what became an excellent mother, my dear Madnm— the 
best '^f tootheis ; but— ^ 

* As jjjie mother of a family and the witc of an I ngli^-h clcigvmai\ 
1 humb^tnitt that my principles arc Kood,” Mrs ISu^c ‘aid, with a 
happy stdemnUy of conviction ; “ and, as long as N iturc supports me, 
never, nelrts^ Mn dump, will I desert the post of duty Others may 
bring dud head with sorrow to the bed of sickness (hue Mrs Bute, 
waving her hand, pointed to one of old Miss Crawler's lofTce coloured 
fronts, wbieh ina perched on a stand in the drcssmg-roomV but / will 
never -qiHtfb.' Ah, Mr. Qmnpt I fear, I know, that that couch needs 
spintnsl as wiilL as medical consolation.” 

"What 1 W8S going to observe, mv dear ATadain" — heie the 
rcsttni'/CSoil^f once more interposed with a bland air — ‘‘what I was 
going tQvabSennfSirhea you gave utterance to sentiments which do you 
so much honour, was that I think you alarm yourself needlessly about 
our kind ftiend,and sacrifice your own health too prodigally in her 
favour.” 

" I would hky down my life for my duty, or for any member of my 
hasband!a fhanly',il' Mun Bute interposed. 


•" Ves^ MmjbSh'if ahed were; but we don’t want Mra Bute Crawley 
to be a ■nan^f’ Ounkp said pdhmtly. '* Dr. Squills and myself have 
both oouriddM^jMiM CfawjCfgAl case with every anxiety and care, as 
you magi 'arijmly^ f AVo sen l«fr lomopirited and nerrous; 
events iMi w i g j Wdhd Wfc,” * ' 

“ Her n sjd i^ yiBMWBO te ptsd WOB ,* M» QaarieraM. 
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^ Have agiuted her: and. you eirived like a gu^tan angel, tny 
d£;(r Madam, a positive guardian angel, t assure ter aoothe her 

under the pressure of calami^. But Dr. Squills wd, 1 ilrerc thinking 
that our amiable fnend is not m such i state SkST^sd^ gaufinemcnt 
to her bed necessary. She is depressed, but , tltlS confinement 
perhaps adds to her depression. She should have ebaiige, fresh 
air, gniet> ; the most delightful remedies in iihe j^putni^copccia,” 
Mr. Clump said, grinning and showing his handsQiqe “Per* 

suade her to rise, dear Madam: drag her from her copch'and her 
Bow spirits insist upon her taking little drives. Th^ VflD. restore 
the roses too lo jrour cheeks, if I may so speak to Mrs. Bute Crawle}.** 

“The sight of her hornd nephew casually in thC, Park, where I 
am told the wretch drives with the brazen partner m ^s cnnies,” 
Mrs lli’tc said (letting the cat of scliisbiicss out of the bag oH secrecy), 
“ would ciiisc her such a shock, that we should have tu bi^g her back 
to bed ag-ttn She must not go out, Mr. Clump. $lm^sball not go 
out as long as 1 remain to watch over her And as mr health, 
what matters it ’ 1 give it cheerfully, sir I sacrifice it at the altar of 
my duti ” 

“ Upon ni) word, ATadim,” Mr Oump now said bluhtly, “ I won’t 
answer for her life if she remains locked up m that dark room. She 
is so nervous that we may lose her any day , and if you ydsb Captain 
Crawley to be her heir, I warn you frankly. Madam, that you are doing 
your vc'v best to serve hiin ” 

“ Gr icious mercy ' is her life in danger ’ ” Mrs. Bute cried. “ Why, 
why, Mr. Clump, did you not inform me sooner 

The night before, Mr Clump and Dr Squills had bad a consulta* 
tion (over a bottle of w me at the house of Sir Lapin Warren, whose 
lady was .about to jjrcscnt him with a thiitecnth blessing), regarding 
Miss Crawley and her case 

“What a little harpy that woman from Hainpshirc is, 'Clump,” 
Squills remarked, “that has seized upon old Tilly Ctawlcy. Devilish 
good Madeira.” 

“What a foo. Rawdon Crawley has been,” Clump replied, “ to go 
and marry a governess < There w.ts something about the ^irl too.” 

“ Green eyes, fair skin, pretty figure, famous frontal devdopment,” 
Squills remarked “ There is something about her; and Crawley W'u 
a fpol, Clump ” 

“ A d fool — always was,” the apothecary rMjied 

“Of course the old girl will ilmg hun pver^, s"^‘ the physician, and 

n' pause added, “ She'^ cut up well,'! silppgse j'” 

* up says Clump wUt/a g^n ; I iSoui^t !iuive her cut up 
fiBrtwj^hundred a ytah”" 
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"That ntx^inian kill her in two months, dump, my 

boy, if ,her|i* Dr. Squills said. "Old woman; full 

feedpr; pervd^.^^n^ij pmpitation of the heart; pressure on the 
brain; apoplei^p^^ 4>e go^ Get her up, Clump , get her out: or 
1 wouldn^ Igifeltfifmy weeks* purchase for your two hundred a year." 
And It wat 'httin^fpon this hmt that the worthy apothecary spoke 
with so to MrS. Bute Crawley. 

Having’ the lady under her hand, in bed: with nobody near, 
Mrs. Bute Bad^^ihde more than one assault upon her, to induce her 
to alter htErWQl. >^ut Miss Crawley s usual terrors regarding death 
increased grthfly when such dismal propositions were made to her, 
aod Mrs. Bttt^.saw that dc must get her patient into cheerful spirits 
and health ^le could hope to attain the pious object which she 

had in vieiir. Whither to take her was the next puzzle Ihc only 
place where ,she is not likely to meet those odious Kawdons is at 
church, and won’t amuse her, Mrs. Bute justly felt “ Wc must 
go and vimt Our beautiful suburbs of London,” she then thouglit " 1 
hear they are the most picturesque in the world and so she had a 
Tiidrirniiltrfrrtt fyr Hampstead, and Hornsey, and found th.it I liilwich 
had gieat ebands for her, and getting her victim into her carriage, 
drove her to tiiore rustic spots, b<^uiling the little journeys with con- 
versations abbut Rawdon and his wife, and telling every story to the 
old lady which could add to her indignation ag.unst this pair of 
reprobatesi 

Perhaps Mm. Bute pulled the stnng unnecessarily tight For 
though she wprked[ up Miss Crawley to a proper dislike of her dis- 
obedient nepb^, the invalid had a great hatred and secret terror ot 
her victimizer, and panted to escape from her After a brief space, she 
rebelled againSt Highgate and Hornsey uttcily She would go into 
the Park. ^ Mrs. Bute knew they would meet the .ibominable Raw don 
there, and she was right. One day in the ring, Raw don’s stanhope 
came m sight; Rebecca was seated by him. In the enemy’s equipage 
Miss Crawley occupied her usual place, with Mrs. Bute on her left, 
the poodle and Miss Bnggs cn the back scat. It w'as a nervous 
moment, and ^Rebecca’s heart beat quick as she recognized the 
carnage; and 'as Hie two vehicles crossed each other m the line, she 
clasped bet Bands, and looked towards the spinster with a face of 
agonrted attachment and devotion. Rawdon himself trembled, and 
bis face grew behind 'his dyed mustachios. Only old Briggs 

was moved iil^tlve^jiithev carriage, and cast her great eyes ncnously 
towards her pld Miim Chawley’s bonnet waa resolutely turned 

towards the Serpi^tfiiei'' Mrs, Bute haj^iened to be in ecstasies 
with the poodle, mid ,wa» «aQi4g him a little darimg, and a sweet 







liilte zoggy, and a pretty pet. The caitmges inijvtd^o£««^ inhii 
.SOC: ^ 

“ Done, by Jove," Rawdon said to hls ♦ife, / 1"’,^ ^ 

“ Trj' once more, Rawdon,” Rebecca^ answer^ " ®®* y°“ 

lock >our wheels into theirs, dearest ?” * ' V- ^ • 

Rawdon bad not the heart for that manoeuvre. (Htmages 

met again, he stood up in his stanhope, he riused h^J^d teady to 
doff his hat, he looked with all his eyes But thistiibeMi^s Crawler's 
lice was not turned awny , she and Mrs. Bute looked }ui%(ull in the 
lace, and cut their ntpht w pitilessly He sank badt bi hU aeat with 
an oath, snd striking out ol the iiiig, dashed away detg^Autety home- 


waids. ' ' - s 

It was a gallant ard d< sitkJ triumph for Mr&.But&v felt 

the d.inger ol nnny siirh inei. tings, as she saw the evidcn^'l^cvoasncss 
of Miss CmwIl} , .ind she determined that it was most,1itfces!iar>' for 
her de.ir fr.cnds health, llia^ they should leave town fiwe/t while, and 
lecomtnc’idcd Brighton ' erv strongly. ; > 
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CHAPTER XX. 


nr WHlCn CAPTAIW DOBHIN ACfS AS IHK MESSENGER OP HYMEN. 

i X T^ITHOUT bftovring how, Cnptaiii \\ ilii im I found him- 

^ V self the<gr*^ promoter, arr.in{«cr, and man i^er of tlie i.ialrh 
between George OSbomc and Anudia Hut fur hint it ne\cr would 
have taken p(are: he could not but oinf.'.' ».■> i >1 h m h<!ns<1t, atid 
''inikd rather bitterly ai hethoa.'ht thii 1i' ' t ill i.it.'' m thf world 
‘.Itoiild bo die pentm upon whom tiic c ui ot tn.i n-M ' h.<d fi'kn. 
ihit though indeed the eonductintr (•! tiis it 'it I'tua .las abuat as 
I'on^uV a task as could be st* to him, >»t a.i n 1 • hi ’ i duty to 
]i ifuintafCaptain Dobbin wji arrttbi mi^d to .o 'Sioti^h it vi'.iiu' 
it) fiv words or much bcMtntion and. htM ' , 1 1 «’ op 1 , i i I mm- 
|i<< t«.!>, that irMi&s Sodicy w.ia b.Uh<.U of h r 1 ’ lUi o w< uM d'o 

• it ilK‘d'sapp9«atmcRt.hcwa>dttcim<nt«.ni iiv t >■> Kt iidcitopj 
to kt’on her alive. 

I foiboar to enter into iirnuto pi ti b » .t 

tiooi/c and jViDcUa, when th.' li>tin> I n i, fi'u ’i ’ ' . ti> *l t o“ 
should we venture to say the .um-' ».l li, m i’ ' ist'i-. j\ 
ntcrvcntion of his friend honest V. .Ih im i • Mi kr In . t il' m 


<''•01 would have mciled at the • ght .ft if n: f i, ' • i ‘‘v 
r.iv.-is'Cd by gnrf and despair, and .it the ,1.1, ' 'h' r a:ie-ts m 
which sh" vdd her little biuken-heaitc«l stoi\ 1 .t s .i d J mt 1 unt 


.then her mother, trcmbhng. btou^ht Osborec to i n , f d .is site onlv 
,'iii reliel to her otcrchatgud grief, h> Imn'' n -i 1 1 tj on hei l-oc.^a 
il'onldei and there weqnng lor a wh'k the mo-t tcrclci. ■ opious, and 
- 'Irosiiing tears— old Mrs. Sedlcv, too. ginil, iihcstd. tooiinht it was 
Iwst to sMVo the young persons to tluniscUis, and sa tpntlcd Euwny 
I r;rin^ over Gcorgtfs hui, j, and kissing u humbK, as it 1 e wire her 
iiipiiiiii' ehief and nuAUr, and a? if she wcu* qute .a, guilts and 
iiiiAoi^iv person needing every favour and grace from him. 

I hia proetration ud sweet unrcfuning obedience exqiusitel) touched 
and il iiiered Gmr^ Osborne. He saw a slave before him in th.i; 
s mple >icldi^ faitbfiil creature, and his soul within him thnlled 
siiiitiv aimoiow at Ute knowledge of his power. He would be 
geiiLioiis minded, $uhaa es he was, and raise up this kneeling Kstlieff 
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and make a qnccn of her: besides, her sadness and beauty touched 
him as much as her submission, and so he cheered her, and raised her 
up and foigavc her, so to speak. All her hopes and feelings, -which 
were dyiiig and withering, this her sun having been removed tmn\ 
her, liloumed again and at once, its light being restored. You would 
scarcely have recognized Uic beaming little face upon Amelia's pillow 
that night as the one that was laid there the nigbt before, so wan, so 
lifeless, so careless of all round about. The honest Irish maid-servani, 
delighted with the eh inge. asked leave to kiss the foce that had grown 
all of a sudden so rosy. Amelia put her arms round tlic girl’s ncc^i. 
and kissed her w itli all her heat t, like a child. She was little more 
She had tli.it night a switt reficshing sleep, like one— and what .1 
spring of inexprissiMe happiness as she woke in the morning sun- 
shine ! 

"lie will lie here .ngun totlaj,** Amelia thought. “He is the 
greatest and bcv.t <.f men ” And the f.\ct is, that George thought ht- 
was one of the gen, rr. 1 v t .-roalurcs .line and th it he was mtiking ,1 
tienunduus saviitii e in laamiii <■ tins ><'ung rrratiire 

Wliih’ she ai.d (i-ilioiiie voic h.i\ing their delightful HU-H-ltU 
aboic sla’is, old ^I^<' bedlc) .nd t aplain Ilublnn were conversm.; 
below upon tin s♦l(^ of iln* .itfa.iv and th » (hances and futui* 
anamiciiKii's of the soung peopL Mis Sullcy huiviDg brought tl 
two loser- togo’lnr ind lift them embracing 1 ach other with all ibtir 
niigiit, I'ke a true w cm in, w.ts of opmion that no power on eai th would 
induce .Mr ticdh v to ci. inert to tin in.itih between his d.\ughicr .mil 
the son of .1 ni.in who 1 . id jo sh uiicfnlN. wickedly, and moiistruusi 
treated him .\iid i-hc t.ld .1 Ic'i j- Moiy dioiit happier d.iys and thi'i 
earlier sphnvJoius ,11.11 < '^boriii livid in a s’iiy humble way in li.i 
New Koad, and Ins wiir w is Ai > to receive some of Jos's Irih 
baby things, with whi' h Mi' Srdles ar omniodatcA her at tlu 1 " i' 
of one of Osborne , ow ” i 'nldr, n 'I he licndish ingratitude' ot th t 
man, she was sure- had brnkeii Mr S ’s heart, and as foi a niair igi , 
he would ncicr, m i«, iiei «'r, ttne*" i unsent. 

“ I hey must run away logether, Nhi'ain,” Dobbin said, 1 nigl ,i , 
and folio# the e-Miiiplr of Captain Kawdon Crawley .ir«' \I - 
Emmy’s tnend the little* goMiness." Was it possible? Well s> 
never! Mis betlley was all excitement about tbls news. She wislin: 
that Blcnkmsop were hrre t" hear if liicnkinsop always niiw-insii <i 
that Miss Sharp— What .-ir « scape Jos bad had] and she dcsinbid 
the already well-known lovc-passages between Rebecca and tlie c A. 
lector of Bogglcy WoUah. 

It was not, however, Mr Sedleys wrath which Dobbin foared. «o 
■much as that of the other parent concerned, and lie owned that he h.ia 
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X very Gonsidenibt^ 49tibt aQd anxiety respecting tbe behaviour of the 
black-brow^ old ^yi^ntof a Russia merchant in Russell Square. He 
has forbiddejs ths' match peremptorily, Dobbin thought. He knew 
what a savage determined man Osborne was, and how lie stuck by his 
word. "'iW only chance George has of reconcilement," argued his 
fnend, " ijs by dts^guishing lumsclf in the coming campaign. If he 
dies lhey.bml^gO together. If he fails in distinctnm — uhat then’ 
He has some ^ont^from his mother, I lia\o hc-ird— ('nongli to pur- 
chase his maionty — or he must sell out ind go aad dig in Can icl i, or 
rough it iqa cottage in the countr> " With such a par'ncr Dobbin 
thought he would not mind Siberia —and, &tiangt. to s n, tltib .ibsurd 
and utterly imprudent young fellow ncicr fo. a inonicit corisidi red 
that the want of means to keep a nice earn igc and liorscs, and of an 
income which should enable its pos-itssoi, ti I'liiTiain t! eii fpcnds 
genteelly, ought to operate as bars to the u-' cm ot (^corge .ind Miss 
bcdley. 

It was these weighty considci aimis >cliich mule him th'nk too 
•hat the raarrugo should t kt place is cj i kb - jm-s hit W is he 
anxious himself, I wonder, iw. haie i' nicr' - ii ,<coi)’e win. a dc itii 
has occurred, like to press foiward th la’'’ il, o' .i,*. n i j ii'irg >s 
iciolvcd upc‘^ hasten It It u ccinm t'n» luibbir hitin, tden 
the matter in hand, was most c\lr. ordin .rib ' '.if oi tl c coi'dLct of 
It. He urged on George the ntrossin of ii.u.icdiiii. a- 1 o'l lie ^’i mtd 
the chances of reconciliation w.ib his f t lie , i ch a fivu'inbk 
mc'nt’on of his name in the 0.1-..//^ iii”si b. o, i’ku'- It ..clcI (.re 
he Mould go himself and br.wc Loth tile t It'll » ri ilu basincss kt 
all esents, he besought George to ; > tlinn-j,' « I'h it befjr; d e ''re.^rs 
Cline, which everybody c\picieil, tar i.... c'-p •' i-t i,i the r u .i 
from hngland on foreign sctmcc 

IJent upon these hjincncd projvV's arJ u.tb t'n' .ipp'ai.se and 
consent of Mrs Sedicy, who did not t iro to bre ik I’.c in i ici [vr- 
bonally to her husband, Mr Dobbin went to setk John Scdlc\ at Ins 
house of call in the Cit) , the T.ipioc a Coiioe-hoiiso, where, smee his 
rtun offices were shut iip, and fue had cuertakeii k'in, the poor 
broken-down old gentleman used to betake hiinscU dn!\ , and write 
l..ttL>rs and receive thc’"i, and tic them up into mistcnotis bundles, 
scteril of which he carried in the flaps of his coat. 1 don't know 
.tiijfli'iig more dismal tlian tint business and bu^-tlo and mystery of a 
ruiiicd man: tllosie tetters from the Mcalili} which be sl.ous jou: 
those worn gm^Sy documents promising support and oflermg con- 
dolence which he places wistfully before you, and on which he builds 
Ills hopes of restoiatioo and future ibrtunc. My beloved reader has 
no doubt in the course of bis experience been najlaid by luaitv such 






« companion. He taStea you wtp he<ha* his 

1wii41e of papers out of his gaping coat podc^ aiul1^d''^|^e oif, and 
the string in his mouthf and the favourite le^fata.*^Iw|^,,#nd laid 
before >oii, and who does not know the sad xa&t ifiSPctaxf look 
whith ho fixes on you with his hopeless eyes ? ^ , 

Changed into a man of tins sort, Dobbin l^ad'^^diMlCQ florid 
jovial, and prosperous John Sediey His coat^'fhaj^'tbi^ tiA be sc 
glossy and tnm, was white .it the leains, and the bitffMlsNbowed the 
copper His face had fallen in, and was unshomj his '^d nock 
cloth hung limp endcr his bagging naistcoat Wbhn jie ttSdd to treat 
the bovs in old d.iis at a coflee-housc, he would aMd 'laugh 

louder th.in am body there .tnd have all the waiters round 

him , It lias quite painful to sec how humble and cjstff to John 

of the 1 ipioca, a blear-cied old attendant in dfogyi'i^pkings and 
cracked pumps, whose business it was to serve gbtsses'b^iwafefs, and 
bumpers of ink in pewter, uiid slices of paper to the fre^iil^ittcrS of this 
dreary house of cntcitainricnt, where nothing else sceined to be con- 
sumed As for Willi ini Dobbin, w^hom he had tipped.^repcatedly in 
his ) outh, and w ho h id been the o'd gentleman’s bidt eiV a thousand 
occasions, old hcdlcv g no his hand to h’.n in a very hesitating humble 
manner now, and calkd him * Sir ” A feeling cf shaiiB^ And remorse 
took possession of Wilhn ii Dobbin ns the broken old matt sd recciied 
and addressed him, as if lie himself bad been somdiow ^ilty of the 
misfo’tunes which had brought Scdlei so low ' ” ..fS 

“I am very glad to -.cc \ou. Captain Dobbin, Bir'” SOyS he, aflci 
a skulking look or two <it his visitor (whose lanky figure aud nuhtary 
appearance caused som^ cvciteincnt likewise to twinkle lir (he ble.ar 
eyes of the waiter in the cricked dancing pumps, and '-awnkenetl the 
old lady m black, who dorccl among the mouldy old coSeerkupS in the 
bar) “ How is the wortliy aldcmi<in, and my lady, ypiir excellent 
mother, sir ? ” He looked round at the waiter as he saidjr lady,”' 
as much as to sav, “ Hark ye, John, I have friends a^S persons 
of rank and reputation, too” “Arc you eometOTO'ail^Vng in my 
way, sir? My joung fnends Dale and Spiggotdb alt any business 
for me now, until my new olficcs are ready; for I'kn^only hrjre tempo- 
rarily, you know. Captain What can we dO 1br>yim,aii^f Will you 
hkc to take anything ? ” 'i* ^ ' 

Dobbin, with a great deal of hraitation roul Si«U«id|p((ppTOtEstca 
tha^ he was not in the least hungry or thirsty; tbittjbidbad no business 
te-ttansact; that he only c<ame to ask if V«U,tind to 

Intake bands with an old friend; and,.bc'-addt^bptl^ft'dbspcrate 
penq^ion ,af truth, “ My mother is^vet^'well-^l^lii^ sh^s been very 
onweUL and is oolr w^iliog fi>r tiho fir^ fise.day to-go’out and c.-t]l 
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.Mrs. Sedl^, sb*? 1 hope khc^t quite 
»^^I^,ipan^''ieflecfing on his own consummate 
fvtis as fine» and the sunshine as hnght as it 
^ where the Tapioca Coffee-house is situated: 
mpembered that he had seen Mrs. .‘icdicy himself 


niiljl in IwifajtKjiijjtii. ti nfinji driven Oshomc down to FuKijm m his 
gig, UU^-ttU with Mm Amcli.a. 

jbe very happy to see her l.idyship,” Sedity replied, 
pu11i|ig.j^^^JK$eijB. “ I’ve a very hind letter here fiom yo'ir father, 
sir, and'J^'afi^' {le^idCtful compliments to Imn Lady D will find us 
.n rather'^ ppudlet^honse th.an we wcic .accustomed to receive our 
Vicnds shug, and the ch.in:fc of air docs good to my 

suffering m town r-itht.r — you remember little 
dowering a good dcil ’ The uUl gcn'’em?n’s ejes 
Pnisidl^jg^as he spoke, and he w.as thinking of somctlung clac, 
j; sate;.<3brdiiimiQg on his papers ard fumbhrig at the worn red 


tape. /.j 

“YoiAe^a mihiary man,” he went on, “I ask ^.ou, Rdl Dohbm, 
could any man evpr have speculated upon the return ef th.-'t Corsican 
scouncln^ ICum'JElha ? When the allied &o\rrcigns were here la<it 
year, »o<l;rivr'gKdve ’em that dinner in tlit. Citv, sir. and nr Sa.v the 
Temple of'^^Kutord, and the fireworks, and the Chin iso bridge 'n 
St. Jaitiea^Phrfc, could any sensible man suppose that poiee .vasn’t 
really conclMdcd, after we’d actually sting 7e Denm for it, '^ir ' I .ask 
you, \VllIia}A, c^d I suppose that the Lirpiim of Aii^^tri.i wa<: a 
damned tnutor, and nothing mure ' I don't i.n’^co words — 

a doubl9i|i|Md."vnfennal traitor aid sch<mci,Mho moani *o nive h'S 
son-in-taty butil&jsll along. And I say th it the esr ipo ot Boncy from 
Llba was a diKHtipA. imposition and plot, st, m which h df .he powers 
of Enroowuraire'Cjbncemed, to bring the funds down, and to luiii this 
country, ivhy. I’m, here, hVilham Ih.it's wh> my name’s in 

the C4sr^''^''Wiy, si]S?-*^becaiisc I trusted the Cniperor of Russia, 
ard Keg«nt. Look here. I.ook at my p.ipers Look 

what the fwdsTrem on the ist of March — ^what the Fiench n\cs were 
when I hough^ lor the account And what they’re at now. There 
was coUuiiqa,4if^^ Ui''.*' villain never would have escaped Where 
was the Grig^^ Cbtmtlissioner who allowed him to get away ? Hie 
ou^ to bd sl^,j;$$^]|Qagbt to a court-martial, and shot, by Jove.” 

**Wc^g0liS0Jbiia.t J^an^ out, Dobbin said, rather alarmed 
at the of whose forehead began to swell, 

.-uid wfadat|N|ten|^tlAcj|l. his clenched fist. ” We am 

going tor Dukefs in Be^um already, and we 

espeet 
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" Give him no quarter. Bring back the yiUain's head, sir. Shoct 

the coward down, sir,” Sedley roared. “I’cl enlist myself, by ; 

but I’m a broken old man — ruined by that daiqjtied scoundrtd — and by 
a pirtel of swindling thieves m this country whom' I made, sir, and 
■who are rolling in their carriages now," he added, with a break in his 
voice 

Dobbin ■was not a little aficcted by the sight of this once kind old 
friend, erased almost u itli misfortune and raving with Senile anger 
Pily the fallen genlloiiiin, you to whom money and fair rc|>urc arc 
the chicfcKt good , ami so. suicly, are they in Vanity Fair. 

In. Continued, * tlicie are some vipers that you warm, and 
they st'ig \ou .ifiorwaida lliere .ire some beggars tliat you put on 
horscb.ick, .•'ml the, 'ic the tirst to ride you down You know whom 
I mean, Willi.iiii Dobbin, .ui boy 1 mean a purse-proud vilintn in 
RusslU S'jinit Mliuni I know without a shilling, and wlioiii I pray 
and hope to sic a beggir as he \v.is when I bcfi tended him,” 

“1 have lii'iid soiiu.'*. n.,' oi this, sir, from tny friond Georg*.,'’ 
Dobb.n Slid -nMii'is ui loini. to his point “The quarrel bciwein 
you .HU. Ills fi(li.,r hii. cut hini up .igie.it deal, sir Indeed, I’m ihc 
bcirn of i 11 '*..-,.^, uo.n h.m ” 

^ “D, th ti ' \<,.i, *11 link 1 ., It » ' ciicd the old man, jumping up 
‘ ^\ll,lt jieili i|ia he coiido’is w.ih rue, docs he? Very kind of him, 
the &i'tT-b.uk( J pug, w.ih hia dindificd .iirs .iml West J£nd sw ig,,ei 
Hoc ,.mk«rn’;' .ibcut my ho.iso, is he still? If iny son had the 
courige of a m m 1 e'd shout him ll*,’s as big a viUain as his 1 UI 1..1 
1 wont I'.ivc Ins ii.niic mentioned m m> house. I curse thed.iy tli it 
e\er I let lii'i ii'ui r , and Id rather see my daughter dead <it tn, 
feet ih i,’ I’jinicd to him ” 

“H's fill'* llal^hu( 3S IS not Gcorgc’^5 fault, sir. Your dau'^htev', 
lore lor f.im is as nuich vour dinug .is his Who are you, th it \ou 
are to p’.ii with two yuiiiu; people’s affeciions .and birak tlicir heiria 
at yo.ii Will ' ’’ 

‘ Kccolkct It s not i',s f.ithcr that breaks the match off," old Sedkv 
cric.*' *iut ‘ Us I lint foi hid It 'Ihat fimily .ind mine arc sep.ir it. .1 
forcMr I'm f.ilkii low , but nor so low as that • no, no Andsomi 
may tell tixe wimle race— '.on, and father, and siiilcrs, and .ill " 

“It’s mv belief, sir, that you have not the. poiver or the r.ght to 
separate those two,” Dobbin inswercd m a low voice, “and tl. u if 
you don't give your daughter "Our consent it will be her duty to nuirn 
without It X here’s no reason she should die 6r lUe miser iblv 
because you are wrong-headed To my thinking, she's Just as much 
mamed ns u the banns had been read in all the Churches m lamd in 
Ani what better answer can there lx* to Osborne’s charges ag.iiilst 
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you, as cbaiigcs t^cte «ie^ fhaji that bis son ctasms to enter yonr 
fiuuily an^ 4 i 4 n;^'ydur daughter?" 

A light pf sonaething like satisfaction seemed to break over old 
Scdicy as this point was put to him . but he sidl persisted that with 
his consent thO tqamage between Amelia and George should never 
take place. 

“ VVe ittutt^lDlt without,” Dobbin said, smiling, and told Mr Sedley, 
as he had told Mrs. Sedley m the da}, before, the stors of Ki bccra's 
elopement with Captain Crawley It csidently .miuscd tiic old gt rtle- 
man. “Yott*te terrible fellows, }ou Capums.’' said he, tving up his 
papers; and his face wore something lik< a smile i pen it, tu the 
astonishment of the blear-eyed u.ui(.r who now eiiterid, .ind h.id nes'-cr 
seen such an expression upon Sc<lte> s Luimten ip\.e since he had used 
die dismal coffee-house. 

The idea of hitting his enemy O-ilxirne such a bio i sijothod, 
petliaps, the old gentleman and, tlun colloqi.v pit. '.c 'ills inding he 
and Dobbin parted pretty good friends 

“ My sisters say she has diamonds as big as pigc c ’sts, (,i'orge 
said 1 , ighing, “How thc> must ••i t oif In i comp ( s ^ ’i ’ A [> rt-’et 
illin'inatioti it must be when her j>.wcls oi oa Iicr,ti.' k 1 1 r k' b' i>.k 
h.iir IS as curly as Sambo's. I dare s.i. she wore i i.i.-o-iu f wl.cn s’o' 
went to court; and with a plume of t< urn is in Iki i , * wou'd 

look a perfect Belle Sam age " 

George, in conversation » ilh Anw'i i w is r il i mg tp , ippi.'i eni ' 
of a } on ng lady of whom his tuher and - 'Hi- b 'd l iH i\ m .de' i'h 
acquaintance, and who was an obj -i ot \ i i u-i'ni ■ i .be Ku-il'i 
S quare family. She wa® ropoited 'o lii\o I dniii kto-v ‘i a ip ip* 
plantations in the M'est Indies, .i de.d ot laonev in clic f, ..u-, ,,pa 
three stars to her naiiie in the 1. i>t liuh i -’o.'khu'de.-' n-t c h<>d 
.1 inaiis.Jlk in Surre},and a hou-u m I’oiiAnd I'i ice ih- nunc of 
the* rich West India heiress hid been me’ntio’ud wi'h .ippl iu-e‘ in the 
j^fanun^ Poft, Mrs. Haggistoun, Colonel Iliggistouns wnlow. her 
II lain c, “chaperoned” her, and kept her house She was just from 
school, where she li.id completed her education, .tnd Gcorje and h s 
s'stvs li.ad met her at ap etcniiig party at old Hulker’s house, Uevo 
shire [’loco (Hulkcr, Ihdlock .ind Co. were long the coiresponde 'ts 
sil W.- house in the West Indies), and the girls had in.idi.' the nioMt 
cordial ad\ancestD her, winch the heiress had received with grc'd 
gold humour. An orphan in her position— with her money — -o inte- 
resting' the Misses Osborne said, Tlicy were full of iheir new friend 
when they returned from the Hulker ball to Miss Wirt, their tom- 
paiiior , they had made arrangements for continually meeting, and had 



camagi? and drove to see her^t)>i&T8t3!:;ne)(t;4mt''llK«)i^|NUiSgistonn, 
C^oacl Ha^'gtstoun's widow, a rdaUai oC. always 

talking of him, struck the dear uasopbistieatedi^irisajlniw^.hiEtdghty, 
and too niuch mclmed to talk about her gre^ Rhoda 

wa^ Cl cn thing they could wish — the frankest, kJn'dest/'tttc^agrceable 
crtMtiire — wanting a little polish, but so gODd;-aBtalfei^>r^ke gwls 
Chnstian-namcd each oiht.r at once. ' '•« ■ 

“You should hive seen her dress for cottrt, Osborne 
cned, Kiiighing “She ranie to my sisters to stwnr'V ,c^1>^6>re die 
was presented in stati bv in\ Lady Binkie, tkfgf' kuis- 
woman Shes ulitcd to irciv one, that Haggistan».T^«t:^aiaiOTH}s 
bl izcd out like V.Uishall on the night wc were' there, ^ '^o you 
Tciuci'iliLi Viiishall, 1 mill), and Jos singing t 9 k>s <deat^ diddle 
diddle dnilt'ig ') Di .nionds and mahogany, my dear What an 
adv iiu.igeoi.s Lontrast— and tlit white feathers in her balr^l^'ip'ean in 
her wool She hid (. ir rings like chandeliers, you gtighfclMEt:^ lighted 
’en> up, l\ Jove —and a \ i.lh>w satin tram that &tpec}ed aft^^i^hkc the 
tail of a comet ’’ V ^ < < 

“IIov, old 's she’ ’ asked Finnij, to whom Geotge waB mtthng 
awaj ri'g-’iding this d irk pirigon on the morning of durif, (e>tinion — 
rattling awav as no other man n the svorld surely conid. v X 

“\\h>,l1ic lllack I’linccss, tliuugh she has only juu? left school, 
must be two or three and twcrt>. And you should <sra'^|^^nd she 
writes ' Airs Cnloncl lla^'Msroiui usually writes ltet-lptt<pnt,'but in 
moment of confidence, she pu'^ pen to paper ftu: ni^ais|et%;.iMe spblt 
satin salting, and Sami J imcs s, Saint Jams.” '‘ki-ij.’'! i. 

“Why, surely it must he Afiss Swartz, the lii!tdatjir>/l>oardcr,” 
£mroy said, remembering tl at good-natured young- Mvlailb girl, who 
bad been so iijsteric dl> atiected when Amelia left i^keitun's 
academy. 

*• '1 he very name,” George said “ Her lather was It Ctetmnn Jew 
— a slave-owner they saj — connected with the Cattn^iigil, Xslands in. 
some way or other He died last year, and Miaft /I^StdtArton lias 
finished her education She can play two pw^ces oik'>dltiSdanD,> she 
knows three songs; she can write when Mr*> H’a^istoun'' »S by to 
spell for her, ard Jane .imi Alana al ready havO' jgpt ^ loYC her as a 
sister” , 

“ I wish they would have loved me,” said JCnbny'v'KdtCftiHyir'' “ J'hcy 
were always very cold to me. 

“My dear child, they would have Ioyed"y«^'Vd|i|^'^ had two 
hundred thousand pounds,” Gtoige repUol-' the nay in 

which, they have been brought up. 0«ra:i»'a.,riui^lB^ey society. 
•'W4tlive aniung JiazdEeiu and Cityi^-wJg^aBd bi^haiiged to thein,and 



every ^ Jlng^nff bW gulneaC in iis poc1s«t« 

b going^to many Mafia — there's 
there’s Dipley, in the tallow trade 
with an uneasy laugh and a blush. “ Curse 
the whtdHmli^ll^^oncy^cubbing vulgarians t I fill asleep at their 
groat 1 feel asliamed in my fathci s great stupid 

paitica^ accustomed to hvc with gentlemen, ind men of 

the wfirid^VUiil '^i^oii, Emmy, not with a pared of turik-fed trades- 
tnerte.«t£|||Mt4h^tevWoman, you arc the only person of oiir set ivho 
ever Jf^t^^^^^Soifght, or spoke like a lady and lou do it because 
you're ^aitd cant help it Don’t reinrm‘.*r.itc \oii«/i:the 
only" lad/.A .^idi^t Miss Crawley rcmaik it, i ho has hitd in the 
bealji^ Bi^ gyljgjm, Europe ? And as for Crawle' , of the Life Guards, 
hanj^ttH foe fellow and i like hiri for 1 1 irrjirg lUc girl he 

haddhosabf 

Anieikt^dlftired Mr, Crawley lory ini ch, too to. this , anu trusted 
Rebpce^iijfhetttld ^ happy with him, nrd hopid (with .i l.tugh) Jos 
would bef COBSoiedk And so the pair went on \iraltUn^. as in quite 
early daj^.V,ApiatMf’s confidence being pcrLcth n .toi- d to her, though 
she er.pxisae^a gyeat deal ot pietty je'iioiisv .ibout Miva Sw.'irit, ami 
professed 'tu. be dreadfully frightened -l.kc i Inporritc .'s she was — 
lest Gedri^ ahoald forget her for the heiress i.'il hir i.'onei and her 
estates ;utlifunt Kitts. But the fact *s. sh„ > as j,ie u di >' loo hanjiy 
to have feanr dr doubts or misgivings of m) sou nd h i\.i g < icorg' 
at hcr4ide4ll(jlfti|b''was not afiaid of any heirCsS i.. b.a.i \ or indeed ef 
any sOrt'tiffbiiger. < 

'Whemiill&Mihun Dobbin came back m the aft -rroon to tl lsc people 
— which with a grc.it deal of siinpiilu fir duM- it did hm 
heart jJOdd how Atnedia had grown voiuig ag.nn -how sho 
liiughed, jtpd tddrpcd,. and sang fainih.ir oVi ■•tjiig'. .it the pianu, 
which oaty jintemipted by tlic bvU frori without proelaimng 
Mr. Sedb^k'^l^atWta frem the City, b«.fori whom Gcoigt uceivcd a 
signal W - 

lleyend^,')0ifr 'ifot 'amd^ of recognition — and even that was an 
hypocrisy^ fioc< Idle 'thought his anriiai rather provoking— Miss Se-dley 
did not OBoe <WftiiSp' Dobbin during his visit But ho was content, so 
that he saw>h(W Aai^y; and thankful to have been the means cf 
ma]|irg,taiar ^ ( 
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CHAPTER XXI. . - 

A Ql'lliRri- ABOUT AN HEIRESS. 

1 0\ r nia\ Ik* A for I'ly xoitii;;; Lidy cndoned with Such quahticb 
w Mo. p •'-.O'.sed , and a great dream of ambition 

entered niio old Oi'i'nnos wul. which she was to realize He 
em(K.ri^fcI ml it’n. ii“n( >(. nthiisi.tsiu and friendliness, liisdauglitori’ 
ami.ihlv, i.tul' <unt t) ih \ovi*,; heiress, .and protested that it g.ive 
hin' tilt sMu. unt pit 1..II 's I 1 .tiler to see the love ot bis girls so 
well (l.apoatd 

‘‘\o. i\Oi.‘ li u. '.1. 1 'M i>i\ to Miss Rhoda, **that splendour 
.-ind ri.ik, to ivliKii ^cJa • >'euslomerl at theMieSt End, my dear 
Ml-.-., t ct'T 1 1. '.hi III 1' .1 ii III Kiknc.'I Square. My daughters an 
piiin, di.iiiwi '*.11 g'h 'oit .h'l’- heiris arc m the right plac»’, an'' 
thej’iL cooi;.,!' i d <i' a ’iia.iit lor jou which docs them honour — 1 
sa.,i\'iu'h Hi s ‘.ten i.o’-vr I in a plain, simple, humble IJritisI* 
nuteh int— 'll! ho o to i, >’> n% ro'.pcctcd friends Hulker and Eulloch 
will .ojdi, vhu well, tiu oi spondents of your late latndhted father 
You II li.id us a uaind . a p’ , hipp\,and I think 1 may say respe*cted 
fanih —a pi un talih, a ] . ua people', but a warm welcome, ni> doir 
Misb Rhod i— Uhod i, h .. e t iv, for my heart wanns to you, it doei 
really J ni a Irnk i ii , and 1 like >ou A glass of chainpigne ' 
Hicks, champ i,;ne' to ?.l'b Swart/” 

There is liitU duubt that old Osborne believed aU be saiJ, and th.it 
the girls were qu.te eirpi st in their protestations of affection for .Mis> 
Swaitz Peop.c in A'.'ini v I air fasten on to neb folks quite n.itiir.i 1 l> 
If the Simples' people iru disposed to look not a hltlc kindly on gicit 
Pcosi]er''i:> I defy .in) member of the Bntish public to s.i> th it 
the notion of Weilili h is not somcilung awful and pleasing to him . 
and you, if you arc told tli .t the man next you at dinner lias got h.il' 
a million, not to look it him with a cer'gun infest j}*— if the laiiiplt 
look benevolently on money, how much more dir your old workUuigs 
regard it t Their affections nr.b oi.t to meet and welcome nioiie) 
Their kind sentiments awaken spontancoiidy towards the jntcrtsimg 
possessor of ih I know some respectable pcoplfe who don’t consider 
themselves at Itberty to indulge in friendship for ah) individual who 



A NQVEL^ WtTHOVT A HERO. ifc 

has not a eeit^^ onmpfetency, oir pfaCe in society Th^ give a loose 
to their fhdinga ph proper occasions And the proof is, that the major 
part of the family, who had not, tn fifteen years, been able to 

get np_ a hearty' regard for Amelia Sedley, be tame as fond of Miss 
Swartz in the course of a smgle evening as the most romantic advocate 
of friendsfaip'at first sight could desire. 

What' a iHlatCb for Geoige she'd be (the sisters and Miss Wirt 
agreeiQ, and how much better than that i.ns'gniticant little Amelia ! 
Such a dashmg yonng fellow as he is, with his good looks, rank, and 
accomplisiunents, would he the very husband for tier Visions of 
balls in Rordand Place, presentations at Court, .ind introductions to 
half the peerage, filled the minds of the \oiing 1 uhes , ubo Miked of 
nothing hut George and his grand acquaint.mcLS to their bc.lo\sd new 
fnend. 

Old Osborne thought she would he i great rnatch, too, for his son. 
He should leave the army ; he should go iniu 1’ irhamcnt , he should 
cut a fi^pire in the fashion and m iht sMte His blood bnilsd with 
honest Btihsh exultation, as he saw the n.ims of tisborn- Lnnobled in 
the persoirof his son, and thought that he might be .he v'ogctiitor of 
a glonons line of baronets He worked in tin. City .intl on 'Change, 
until he knew every thing relating to tlie foiti-nc of tin. h> ircss,how her 
money was placed, and where her cst.itc» 1 iv. \u.in,; I .sd Hullork, 
one of his chief informants, would have lik« d to m ikc i b-d for hir 
himself (it was to the young banker e3.,ir(.s»cd i, , only I l wis bookid 
to Maria Osborne, But not being able to jCu’irc hf as a wilt, *he 
disinterested Fred quite approved of her .is a s -tcr-m law “Lti 
George cut in directly and win lur,” w.is h s ad’ “ S.r kc wImIc 
the iron's hot, you know— while sht s fush to .'.t tiavn m a ftw 
weeks some d — — fc'low’ from the W tst l.nd will ro,ne in w .t’l a tit>e 
and a rotten rent-roll and cut all ns City men out, as Loid 1 it.rufus 
did last yeat-wdth Miss Grogram.w bow is .aelualli eag.agsri tc I'oddcr, 
of Podder & Brown's, 'fhe sooner it is ilone tlic bi tier, Mr Osborne ; 
them’s my Sentunents,” the wag said , though, when Osborne had left 
the bank parlour, Mr, Bullock remembered Amelia, and what a pretty 
girl she was, and how attached to George Osborne , and he gave up 
at least ten ueconds of his valuable time to regretting the misfortune 
which had befaUen that unlucky young woman. 

•Whde thus Geoigr Osborne’s good feelings, and his good fnend 
and genius, Dobbin, were coriyir^ back the truant to Amelia’s fees. 
George'a parept and sisters were arranging this splendid match for 
him, which they never dreamed be would resist 

When the elder Osbonw gave what he called ** a hint,” there waa 
no possibility for th.« most Obtuse to imstake his meaning. He esUrd 



a footman downi'StaM^.nltbvt to the lat^iq*^i^^^mir(ce. 
^^ith his usual frankness aiid told Must that 

would give her a cheque for five thousand his 

son was married to her ward; and cnlled that lhJ0]p0S^Tttj.4ihitisanid 
considered it a very dexterous piece of diploi)(tacy> tiW'^^'Gdorge 
fin Uly such another hint regarding the heiress ; ^lOT to 

marry her out of band, as he would have ordered hih, lSW®|l^^h'jdiaw a 
cork, or his clerk to write a letter ' ' X' 

This imperative hint disturbed George a good detd. Jilt was in 
lhever> first enthusiasm andvldight of his second couttsIn]^hfAit(ictia, 
which wjs iiiLvprcssiblv siicot to liim The contrastChF’ll^J^ttnets 
and ap{](. tram e with those of the heiress, made the 
with tlve latter appear doiibiv imUcrous and odious,/ and 

opera-boxes, tbou;,ht lie , i ii« j being seen in them by ^ puch 

a mahogany ihnimLr as that' Add to all, that thO 
was quite as obsiinau as the Senior when he waideq 
as firm in his resolutum lo >vt it . and quite as violent wHcit'^l^rcd, 
as his tailiei ui his most Slot It moments ^ 

On the first dvyvvhcn his fathir formtUy gave hint that 

be was to pi ire his allLi-t' >r>s at ^Iiss Snaitz’s feet, CCiArg^ wfi^riscd 
with the o'd gcnlkmau “ V'oii should have though)! tk ttfe, ^ttcr 
sooner, sir, ’ he said ‘ It can i be done now, when wj^te 
every da> to go on fnieign stnice Wait till my retta^Bt ^ do 


return;’ and tUtn he repitccnud, tliat the time wtieti m^jf^gfihent 
was daily expecting io ipiit England, was exceedingly dKcli^Sieh. that 
the few days or n ecks dm mg which they were still to toil)4^jif''bomc, 
must be devoted to business and not to love-inaktngi,(^rttii'tEnough 
for that when he came home with his majority; “for, t pttti&af you,” 
said he, with a satisiicd air, “ tluit one way or other ydahtefU iilid the 
name of George Osborne in the Caseffg,” , ' j' < j 

The fathers rcjilv to this wr > founded upon the inYontnfiJ^^ which 
he had got in the City that the West End cliaitf bi^i^'^|!athbly 
catch hold of the heiress if any delay took placeiV^^^jf't# didn't 
marry Miss S , he might at least h.iv'e an cngdgqnfctit Jd WriSfing, to 
come into LfTeet when he returned to Eng^land; ujud' tha^U 'titan vvhb 
could get ten thousand a year by staying at bi^qptrttW to risk 
his life abroad. / 

- “So that you would h.ave me shown up as a dw 

^ame dishonoured for the sake 'if Mito George 

jnlwpoBcde 

' ■ -'inti^jioqajrk sta^cered the old geiUlciWfftft’M 
as ^s utod timrevtheltor a^,.,a 


reply 
^PoiA V^IU 

Ma» akri^ you wiU 




behcre K you want lor moMy, call upaa 

Mr. ChofOffAJIPmf * now obstacle was m Oeotse's way, to interftre 
with blit Amdia , and about which he and Dobbin had 

more tl>aiii*<^^<ttdld»nrial consultation His Tiitnd s opinion rcspcct< 
ingthe }iqa!^9r;condact which be ought to pursue, wt know already. 
And as litK .^ sb ow a c, when lie wa» once bent on i thin', a fresh 
obstacllp OK fsiojDd^ tendered him the more rcaolute 
*1 

The datft object of the ronspiraei mto ihun tli< ot the 

Osborn^ li^ptOy hsd entered, ’was quite "'iioiant of a'l tluii plans 
egaEdln||,hU|(t*^luth, strange to sat, lit t An nu .itid c ii .[H.1011 did not 
divulge}, po^ tahiilg ail the youn^ 1 a J fiiUr^ for ;!'tuint. senti- 
ment, jMd bcMflg^ as wc have L^foit K d ui (. ision in -liov , ot .1 vrry 
wann aM^top^ous natute, ilsxjo ihd o iiu* iti tun .i'hniuv.a 
tropicihemUr. And if the truth mi In to' ), I d 1 ^iv u 1 e too 
hod aotte wlah attraction i» tii- U> 'I S(| 1 lui , uu in t 
witrd, thoiqjht George Osborn' a till r >1 II v n-kiis 

bad made aa hnprtssioii ufxin hci.oi t'l v \ ar^ ^'it ii.. Ik Id 
them at Uu:,baU at Messts Hulk tiu. ,a lav, i v , m 

th< nisi ViHnittk who had been cU 'iji t u\ t ni Ci u i.d n ir 

d oaiji; svta|,gpniig andni<'u. hot li> id nd • lie loAiU 
like a nranwho had passions, st. vis . 1 u ; i v i i 1 ir,; ,!iuts 
.ind adveptutree. His voice was 1 rh irn a ip H um d'>i it was 

.( warn, evening, tnr ask bis par u >* t > i k 11 1 \ • a k is sa i 

and coniificntUl as if he were bn in. 4 ' <1 i > l it . ' 1 vr ui 
tiritudifig B, declaration of luvi. li i u ,>' • i . i 1 >> ui 4 

bucks of Other’s circle, and w s t lU' > iiu t ^ ■ v t id Ui't. 

mm. ScMpej^ aneciLd at him lid 1 i' 1 ' un s i . .v I'liil.io, 
fanatically adTphred bun. And ms i . k s . d 1 ... a n m ’iwt 

work, nvd to evrl themselves round thv i> v'l s't It . >v. ir ' 

Whtnbvor there was a cban-c ut tiKivi.,' Iiini j k .'-(.ii ''qi'.c, 
that simple ,d|i4 goed-datured yoon ' viiuaju w ii quiii. .p i tmn^ to 
-ac her dear lAibSes Osboiue bln. woU to it ivpmsLs m new 
4ovins, and btacdels, and oonnot., and in piodi„ioiis t athc.is She 
adomrd her penon wtth her utmost skill to pU t-o tin Conqueror, and 
( \hibitcd aU kinqile a jcoinphshmcnts to win his fav our. 1 tic girls 
would ask tusivrrfth the greatest gravity, for a lit'lc niujic. .and she 
wonkt sing bey. three songs and play her two liuk pnuos as utten as 
ever they bud with an always mcrcaung pleasutc *» hirstJi. 

During thUMi ddtec^abte etdettidninients, Miss Witt and the i.brpe{on 
sate by, anil dtKimritwW tile peerage, and talked about the nobility. 

The df^edhcrG^ecge had hb hint horn lus father, and ashottitiM 
before the hgi^ ef^dhhWTii he eras lellmg upon a taht ia the di.\wingii ^ 



VAKtnr FAIR, 


to<nft in a very becoming and perfectly natural attitude of inalancboly. 
Ha had been, at his father's request, to Mr. Chopper ^ the City, (the 
old gentleman, though he gave great sums to^his son, tco^d never 
specify an/ fixed allowance for him, and rewarded him avfy as he was 
in the humour ) He had then been to pass three hoprs with Amelia, 
Ins dear little Amelia, nt Fulham, and he came home 'to find his 
si-'iers spread in starched niusltn in the drawing-room, the dowagers 
t.ickling in the background, and honest Swartt in her favourite 
amber-colourcd satin, with turquoise bracelets countless fhlgs, flowers, 
fiathers, and all sorts of tags and gimcracks, about pl^lantfy deco- 
rated as a she cliinincy-swci'p on Ma>-day. , 

The girN, after \ un attempts to engage him in '^pversaiion, 
talked about lashioas and the last drawing-room until he was per- 
fectly Mck of their chatter He contrasted their behaviour with httle 
Emmy’s—ihcir shrill s oices with her tender ringing toneSj their atti- 
tudes and their elbow s and thtir starch, with her humble Soft mo\o< 
ments and modest graces. Poor Swartz was seated in a place where 
Emmy had been accubtoincd to sit Her bejewelled hands lay sprawl- 
ing in her ainbi r s iiin lip H< r tag-, and e.ir-rings twinkled, and lar 
b'geies rolled about She was doingnotliing with perfect contentment, 
and tlimk.ng basdf chaini'ng Anjth ng so becoming as the satin 
the sisters h.ul mur .< iii 

'‘U.uiiini,” (,ei)Tge s'ul in a confidc.itul friend, ‘*she looked like 
a China d II, wlerh In-, nnthirg to do all day but to grin and wag 
Its hcau lly Jove, Will, it was all I could do to prevent myself from 
throwing the sof.i-cuslrtm at her” He restrained 'that^exhibitiun of 
scntmie'it, however " 

'I he si-.tcr-. beg m to pi ly Mic liattlc of Prague. “ Stop that d 

thing,” George howled oet in a fuiy from the sofa " It makes mt in id 
play us something, .Miss Swartz, do, .Sing something, anything 
but the ll.iUiC of Pr.igue ’ • 

“Shall 1 sing Blue Ejed Mary, or the air from the Cabinet?" Mib<- 
Swartz asked. 

“That sweet thing from the Cabinet,” the sisters s.'dd. 

“We've had tn.at,” replied the misanthrope on the sofa. 

“ 1 can sing Fliivy du Tajy,” Swaitz said, in a meet voice, “ if I had 
the words ” It was the last of the worthy young Woman's collectKin 
“O, Fleuvp du T.ige," Miss Mana cned; “we have the song,? anti 
went off to fetch the book in which it wa$. 

Now It happened that this song, then m tlie height of the fashion 
had been given to the young ladies by a young Ir^d of theirs, whose 
luune was on the title, and Miss Swartz, having emduded the ditty 
with Gcofge's applause, (for he remembered that it was a favourite of 



Ainctia’s), 

11 ivps of 'tUiKi 
*• Amelia 
“ Lor’t?*, 

' luol, ■“ a, h. 
iiiiih? 1 * " ’ 


;^a|L'a^t9tie |KiEha]>'<, and fiddii^ with the 
ejc fell u,>oil the titlCf and she saw 
comer. 

‘x'StWiurte, spmnin" snift'. on ihe music- 

tT Atnelui fhat ivas at T’^ at Mammcr- 
' It's her, a*il— fc'i r>ic a'li-it l.cr— where 


■‘ Ilfr 

Hi- , 

1 a for 
' ':'d 

. rl.'f 


1- slic?" W I 

“ Uon’f thenfigii^lier," Afiss si,i istj'.i. n’ 'u i 
fiinily tJ^clf- Her (.-tner • -u •('[■> i i ' 

e is nuVftfJ^^I^^I^Mtloacd I hi - -v i-> 'f’.j M r i 

' • i-ai'- fc at|l 0 tlt the U iltte r* I’l , 10 

■'Are yo«r^ Anicli.i'a ' ’ ' # m .■ ' ' ■ > 

' 1 ■»- V on for ft, 'iwartr. fiu.i ii li- . . i* ■’ i! 
riit to blaiM'at.any'^ate Shc.S 1 1 

' Voii kubW ‘yoi^ta not to ' ‘ J 't 

I' ipa fLn1iJklS(fc*- 

“ tVltoXh^^fUrevI^ mo’ ’ ''ll •>• ' v i , ' ■/ i - 

I *0} shoS tfcvf b^, the kill’. S'* » . ’ ' 1 . 

' 1 aiut^hat, batilrtioi or it 

I lus lOx-^t. , If you 'r' '< ; > 

in'-j fnenaif aoWj and 1 s-i < • ’ ! r.i >. 

I 1 .\njl»fiify,W(iO spt.il' V '> 1 . < ' ' > 

1 ' ’ ' vtatn^t hot is in* ti -ii 1 1 

»' i rt np 3!id 'Viwrij' hei band 

‘ Ocorgftt Crfeofgje onto*’ the .t. t 

‘ i s.r/j"'Ocdfgd Sftwl fierreU I . ' \ . - \ i bi 

d ■' i tu !>lO]>peil, fiP O'.* ’ . MU 

I'l riigo, and eyeadrkc ii,-'! co i 

rbutt-;h G»j#kc lud 'to;'j 1.1 , 1 J j< . : 

, In, was avtUi TBC coMcd b\ I'l ( j . . . i ' , 

ii !l>, j'tpUcrjUio the bill'll ' ' . . TM, iti .( 

-itive of teSiKutlenai'i' dcu i'll iI ' ii . i 'mb.;, 

■1 ind ht6kod ' lie t.lt tb.it t' ^ - . , . , ' “Mrs, 

'Ui'tcu'i.'Iel^Tne &ik» yon doun ii» ibn t r . ^ ‘ Ciojoi.. 

1 1 1 ^t.as Swui'Uj'^lenfyi.V’ anj t'n:\ nnr' h d 
^[lss bw^ixtr, ii.|tnie Amelia, -tnd tii’ic bicn ii- i;..’ obnost all 
‘ lives” Osbom^isit^ tif hvs pirlncr, tnd dnr .> a\ I'm dinner, 
‘'"i-ii attled owiwatl'A volobibty s»h»cli snrpn n' !,.i .■.(.I'", -iiid m.,ac 
1 f.nhcr th.ubfy' nej^gitus for the winch was to i ''vo as soon 
1 iheiadnww'iwi^^iittr’", f ~ 

riie diSeccdee^iiMNicAi: tiKe ii^tr'^vas th<lt ^hde the father isss 
I 'lout ahd ^rit* ih 0 nerscand eo«rv.c ef t'l^- 

, r- lit, and iXKihhv^isi^tit^lVifa^ Attacl^ bid xesist' it; and 
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^1^' the ntojnent was notir^fal&fc 
^£her was to bo decided, he thdk ^4 
^petite bcfoie the ffligagcmeut begar 
was r'nous and drank rtiucb Me 
wjm (’i’ Udies, hi-j neighbours t George!^ codinttl^l* 
^ angry, ft rrnclo hiin ]nlf imd to efee 
George, fi.ippmg liis napkin, .nid uitli a 
iloor for ihc ' i 'n.-- •>' ’•■ • <■ d't. loom, and hU^^JE 
\Mnc, *'m ir^ cd ’ i 'i ].■' i! \. * I ^ i lihei full in 
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•• 1 I •> 1 • , ’ ‘ [ .1 • n son, I , 

li?>. . 'll n.” "•■'>' li.t'i son rth'" 

.iny ordi is ■■ . \ m ' is t. > * to give. ( 'i' 

tb.it kn I of ! I . s 1 1 1 f >1 Mstomed 

Wheitcsa '1 , 1 K' ' I'ld li i li lU'jUty ui.tnjn^,'|t|sf^^i^&crc.iisi' 
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Vanii> I . 11 . I , si'' ■. i''s'e is n) oli.iractec'wlliiw^^^ow'niinc' ■! 

man so nine' iii it i.-.. . ’'i-it ef a gtiitleman.;-;', 

" M> Ullis . -lid . t ' Lse me tUc educatKHt tior ll ' 

advantigcs "i.ii 1 os, n...!, r.oi the money ^r6iai*^we?lrt4^~ Jf 1 h .' 
kept tbi. roDM 'P'j ,t/„ /■//'(.r h tve bad tJti b ;■ 

mvsoTi ssouldnt liut -inv rcjs.jii to ml 

tVtsi IZnd atr^ (tbesi’ words were ulteied «’s> ' 
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r'mli^ ^‘‘Sbeti^ no M_xb^ far- 

odiiir things as well, sir,” tho siro 
t'reoicmbcr that in tliis houii.' — so long a$ 
L your Captain -J ,ii t’"'' mastsr, 

ll&t lliat— that you — thnt 1 & ly — ’ 
i/Gcorgo asked, wiih scnmij a 
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it his father inth i 
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intioilitt eel 'lija Scilki » •' ii a 
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(h iuy sdt^(fli.tW^h^"‘^‘<one so super .m i i !i > , 
e l(u^(L4bfjls^^^^ht hat’c c\citsd mss il 
Mile, fdlhr anybody d iri.d u- h i l 

do y ^iio forgets nv 

“ 1 iMho any ol 

■ I'lhug IhofiitlKi Cl led ki,:. *' IN 

1 1 ■ iii'gi'h fintnly* If ^ ou clu o „ t > d r 

> uar, lyhicb 'yuti way hate far tin, .tskn .> 


SI ukeyonS' 

.1 you, oaqeJC^iat 

"Vw; — 

'1 ir.. 

>potat« fj 
cniis,'* g 
Mr OsbOtiii^^ 
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sd, 
1 s.i'h 
1 shiiiji 

■> >■ <,i,d and 
■I 1 fii IS I E her, 

'as-'nsc antt 
' ' eo boggar- 
•t tiiousand 
I but by Jtive 
'i ^o'l do as i 


pijL out ot th.i ko ise, , 's < 

[aiiyor will you not' * 

|tto >yonian7” CJcoigc said, pi P ■»., 
the cedour, sir. Ask the bla 
not going Id niaiiy 

,...^. the cord by vsbich he was 

he wanted wina^andj 

u* 4 ' ’ ' ' M -1 


tp hw shut- 
tint su-eops 
t Hottentot 
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"I ve done it," said Cicoi^c, cominj* intib filers* nn hour 

iftiuvaids, lookmj' very pale. ' 

* Wliat, my bo> >” S.1VS Dobbin , 

<'eo-Ke told uh.ii h-d pi.s,,d between bis ^ifirtmwlf 
" i'll mariT. li-.r to-- _rrov ,» ht said with 4ii Ime hot 

noio every lU^, lJo''b ■ ’ ’li'i 
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A lUKHUCl!. A\L 1 VI 1 VI 

. / '• J the mo t o’ I t 

1 ; 4 'ast «tar\a*ioit; '•o i‘ «. i Ic « 

' ut liii aUvcibar) lo tin, i-i on i 
II la Ocoije's suppll(.a iLil t lo i 

t on vl aubfiiM^Oti. It w vj u iIjv , 
c aCLUred 4 stock ut pLO t t -> <1 
ro( iiitr took place; but tlj a i i \ 

I nud uouid but dv 1 .v t < v 

V I bv.t«ecn father aiivi son (i i i 
t i> idea*. V., blit uot dia<|u '.tv, i 

i1 pat Uie tsrewupoii (i « i 
' lott. lie told the sist ra tb ii 
vudt red them to take iiu nutiv v < ‘ 
leMm ns if nutliinn li -><1 1 ,i 
<I \y, and peihaps the o d » ■ 

hut ho never uun *. bu i o> 
iitiiih him, whcic rt aas s a 1 'll I 
1 U It town. 

Dill ^ist), ifhv day at tiu vi«) t 
ineiit j^tbat anUunt btiect nh ' t 
om a altK'twd,-~Ueui^C Oalun 11 n 'I 

(' nj \(j} haegftid and pak, ni In, i .’i 1 • i i, 

> I i .I'ld binw» buttons, and a n w t i v i u o i i t lu 
lio-vti (Jays, ilcic was ins liiv i<l t mi v Dvjun ii hlui a 
0 ) t( u, bav’ng abandoned the m iii'tv li > i md 1 cn 'i giv 

V I >a which were the iiatul eovuin^'v (>l }i s ' t ik\ iKiair 

' I ibh ti bad bceir in th.* colTec room tor an hom oi ii'oic lU* n t 
(' ^1 vhc papers^ Imt voukl not read them He had looked nt t 
< 1 nianj acoeb» of twus; and at the suai-t, wheic the iwi w. 

1 > Iinj down, 4ikd thoiK'dple, as they clinked by in p ittons, kit lot 

K o ions on tbo sfXlURg litones . lie Utteoed at the ubk : ho b i ti 
ii' lut'isi' tompkktj', and neatly to the qmck (he was acrustotm <i i 
■ in.tiiK lit Ills gteat htjf hsiuL in this vaj) : he bakin«.eil the tea<spuoi 



on thr imJk ju^: nptet Sftt aliow<.v 

^oso ->1 i"' ol disquietude^ and pi'actist.'d 
anuiscmini, Mhich men Arc accustomed 
and c v.i>^Lt.int, n.nd pciturbcd m mind. , 

^oIlle of Ills comrades, gentlemen \ilio 5'*” 

il'ciil the splendour of Ins costume and bis' ogtt ' Om 

nshccl him if he i\.is going to be married ? 
he woiikl si.nd Ills .i(.(]ii lint inco (Major WagstadT^^V. ^ 
piece of 1 ike ..hill th i e\ t iit took ptare. At leng^^ClSIbtK^sl^Oiii 

^deni . 
IVii I 

ell'll , and told Jubn^r¥it^^)(IM^j{i^ bn • 
-i-i coidi il he sviadowed oCsW^Sis^ Ifla-Si 
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made Ins • 

]l'3 111' ( M. i 
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111 M i' i| 1 

pod 1 ! 1 ’ 

Vw lilt *t 

w ith I ll 1 I 

>1 . * ki' t 

him sji'i'. 

t I *, *t O* f‘M 

with llvi M 

. j ii'i- »•’■. 

his ho' Ith 


“ 1 ' M : I 

' t I * t ^ 1 !n 

hciji.' ( 111 

<• *« %* ’ <i«ii 

fir 1 1 ■' 1' 

1 l)o!r 1 


.1 'll 1 {' ill f (ce with a ^ 

V a jiriidl^.lOllolj SCenttllL > 

I t . ..IS f r. 


It.s liu.iJ asked “tirithi 
‘ s’. ' o til' I'n light, 
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1 <1 


with V 

•s. ll 
.1.1 111 
I n ii’i i,di 
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1(1 w« nt dowajlto^^^SG^miuuni 
I 'ud on the oi> 


1, '\ ' 

1 ' 1* 

1 . 1 « 111 
,l <11 vl Old I 




I '4 ♦' 


)’i r 

.ind faro" 1.11 'o ’ 

‘’' X( , no , i\ o , 1 
“lleri. lake mat ui 
with \iiur iM .1 M ila 


■ 1 1 '•,' i 
1 I till I 
ill. >( .nw '' 
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Will 


“I WIS n Ttion 

Vuu mAd(i'tf<i&m«iL|^m: 4 kfa . 

I'll drmk>^mi«;M^ b< t 

^ '*'* ^'^.^’■^’*5 ■» 

' (5 '' 1 C enough,’' Doblilatjpdwia^ted hi; . 
’, pieuis, John. Have 5 jHw 1 t<gFiS^hc,''pi p; 
h I le tliou<.,b, for it is jcbtav ” 

It w II 'il'cui I a'l.* II -.lo'ir t.uni twihe when d^'mof'meettng ar< 
co'loqej to k p! 'i c bslWii i the two captain«;2ji|.jjjiS|efe'^6 wh.i 
Cap! 1 1 ( t'hoi ll s '■■ rv i.'i put lus mns'er’s > 

had bicit 'll Wi r.nig fn some time, and in(bt3^»^[Mewgent)citi( ' 
liun led III "( r 11 um’jic'l i, and the valet mfl(tflt#^-^5i|i|0*^'^(j*j.Ciirs'i 
the ram inl the fi.miji.n ss of the cracbirn'm be' i . 
him “ \Vi ,\iar iiiio A bi'ttci nap thin ^Jifttabidoor," 

he, “t’ri.its I coi'iio t,’ And the carfjagi6^ ' 


s I 

If 


. . J® «ic 

down I'lccadiUy, where jipiley House iUwl'Sl^’sGfWWm^^lJal wci 
red jackets still, where thcic were oil^hnahlkljlira im^ 

^1^ born; nor the Pimlico aiJi rni.<«iA ^eijtria" 
jter which pervades jt ard so th« v 

bjr Brom^op ^ de«^^^^KPi,lhan>.,o x 


cbauh ot tl*' 



A VMy fvw idltn w«i<; Csttccted uq 


kind 
account; 

'' Ht weiOMM « K kl*6q^ " I bald o it> % pair *' 

' mf mpMBnrPnm aaxa foui," £i'd Mi f la.^. 
«\ho 7lr O ' ( II 

<iilli)»ed ^kittiaigUd \Villi lui into Ic (. 11 1 1 1 1 
with S( i.*rv.c so m 1 ] >j 



S « cy’s b»rbi<ni, 

■ <1 “lb thtj 
t I I ‘ ic„ 1 1 « 
n i Ir a^ 

3rtjg9gJan^*'9«id our oici f» < j > 

lato, O. *1 V , N 

JikCttafiitmhtMceuietu oi tl i I <1 

mil tuy tlrnatci ti«*.t > u I ^ 

.11 in 

Jos ^li ni’id II r I II t- 

roUart y^S^^Bijptetjihis C'l V. i < i i 

..lOtwIyrdittVof his -vanprit c* i i t 

vontid asytfti Imt the ll-s < .t 

I ly uMRtlnn^toeca U'c 1(1 i j tin* 

<<ld piti'iyn.nsed t6 sluH( ii.ta 

1 i(/oinod.4 weddiflti fa\ oi in 

In a-’iiMiv, CdMgc 1 j al t. i 

I’lticd,, tiescehts pallui u i.i 

U tahoa Si tlte ttoramg 1 li > i 

Cl.. biniA^itifoC own to i'h 11 
> I iiiu’b,ynB|petaeiubtomv(1 to i 
I dy aQpn%.{n«.wfu}. 

llicIa^nM^dn'sa d m > . i i 

1.. MncOfttftMBtd*ine). •'i.iil >i( > i 

iii.r tlic ^ havl .11.. ( 

Ml. Josrn^Sadl^^lu;* taruih ti < i 

Jc ive tn|vs|n(lt.Wt with a {.oid ch. . . , . • 

on this oeG^«ibli$.ud her motlui m . ' . . i - 

iiinost th^iQBly^titokvt abidi « is I i 1 1 ' ii ce 

V nt on, UAi Si04W >*1 iv1ii>uj[^ Cv i , . .. i , i. v. lon 

d d }*y uuud'Siivanc mil M.>. C n, , n i 1 ht,ing>. 

vjid Sedlq^^a^ id ,110k yrcbcnt. Joa .ici-l. Ki ' s fn' , dumi 

.Iwd V the Dobbm supi au i , g >u i b i i.nn t > 

rbcie ws^JUdnirinthe <hQrdh besides the oil ^ui ui„ pci or « .iiui 
tb( uosB ’BMUMlUmibMind dev (Mteudants. ljuc two lal'tir sit 
Aloof snpyrtjBMmgj^^ epuftn tvitthnc down oa <nc wiodow.. 
Ill the yaa hend ii^ and the tobbiit^of old, 

Mrs. paKconV tonc^ echoed sadly thioi^tll* 
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M T «MJt Ju-^ --« 


Hi vtery :;; 4 eep ba^s. 


lannl 
I’l'on Do’ ’ 
I’lO rhcil 

TIicii 1 
’)■' ■^s i o . 

o iji.:'ii 
ji n li; r 
•‘ W’l.i 

O boritt •• 
(Kilt 1.1 , 
IjMI.' w s ' 
!' tii,' .1 , 
bi*( M' 
f ►( ^ f’ 

Jii I ^ 
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'Ui - 'I 


I I’l j o 

, 'i’'. 
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‘trap's. OsboiWs “I wUl^J 
• re.'jJoii:.e c-’nie flutterins |ip l<il-hS^)45?lii¥(|i|»Apr W^but wa* 

icarcil) If '1(1 Ijj a'ljbody cxcq»t 

Wlir" 'he st-n.<e n.'s cnmi)Iet«d,^J'(^' fiJmard .mil 
L'i= 3((1 If' s'otcr, iIiL briJt, for the first timt iksp'tttnttty. BJOnllis- - 
r,iOi„'^ . ’.'•'K o'" ;'ooiu ] 111 ijoi.c, ind he and 

1 ti'in, \\ illi.iiTi.’' sajs hey fondly 
VK 'tfl I Vobin ii ent lip :}hjifdw(^‘'Jto(dia on 

' ' i’ ic'-iry and si}{ned,^_;A^Eer.s" *• God 
, 1 .t.' JO S' id, ^aspinjf with 

,1 < unii»x 111 Ills c>e$,;'\V 3 ua]n replied 

'i ’ tl u lit Axis too full 
'i' >. .1 <u <1 ..s soon <1$ ytiUe jinafi know,” 

'' ' ’ V d • ' ■ d t<ikcn an h^tetttWJtdKSk^ of her 

' .* < 1 1 ill I >-• ..o-^c “ Get otot ^ vray, >oii 

( X ! '1.1 1 rrowd of daihp urilijl^yviithat wore 

! ’ • i ij tain (hove fat^dW bride •md 

> ' to the cliariot .postilions' 

V j .kS'S. The few’ ehiiaitn made 1 

' ’ < > 'i<J mud, drove h<Wy; 

1 I » 1 1 1 10 i. lurrh-porch, a que-r 

'I » I • •> no > jeered hlau' ' thms- 

* * 

1 no ii'iiii, Dobbin,” d volo^'ericd behind 
1 11(1 on lus shoulder, and the-hpitwt fellow s 
. Ill (,.'in.un h.idnohcsjf'togoafe.'istiii'; 
ill nicping old lady attendant' 

i,,t jOs, and Iclt them rritlt*u( any faith- 1 


ir-j '/ ' ' 

' '■ U 1. 1' 
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! ' ' .d i' I' 1 

h >11, 

' \ ' I'll 1 

rti( . 

1 '1 ,1 1 d 1: 

W.l'l I' 

' iJ. [lilt 

IIIU. 1 1 1 

' 1 iloij ' 

word, j ■ 

! ill L 11 ■■ 

anoi'iLr 

il rl'i 1 1 

‘■ik.i., 

J( 1 1 'llL III 
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Slll-'O If- 
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T. J ilicn vv..iit off by himself throagh It was 

lire I'll md and happy, lue ’ptayed- Qod, Ntitr 
'■ ij I ul lie f( It 'u miserable and sOdptie^, lie lon^ol 

'’ ~ f . e. t 


With a !i..n ‘'i-k jcauii foi the first 
might SL. li r r'„”ti. 


few dayif to pver, 

’ ‘ ft i 


, Some ten dajs after the above ccrenmiliy;_t]lii^ 'jgrii^'xaeii of our 
pdquaintance were enjoying that bcanti£|^;pl(c9^te^Kp^ adndows on 
tiS^one $ide and blue sea on tiuL otiiMy^ijlAf ^ jg ^ta t&^Sspbtds to the 
> ■ ^metunes K ill towards counth ^ . 

*Fdh ld(<i 4 ^' bafhing'-macliiiits 




ViMinff 
mraplurslfeii^ 
latbcr 
lie 

one ' 

SIX hi 
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I’ony., 

the “TiitiliR** 


art**, , 

t^rifeKe^^^ent — that the'^te^dp^er loblts* 
■^^a'^'e Kciitrary, a loior of huinan nature 
li *iy kind, it is tow irds tl ^ ho v winduns that 
!^ana of human lih oIkIi t'.ey c-hibit From 

'i jutj iiractiscs 
■ l ir j 111 r, lovely 
' 'I. li I’l in her 

■• 1 'I '1 . '/'i iiig 

'i '' I r I ■ the 
- i C I'v iii.in, 

,1' ji'ili 1 vho 

' ' ' cy 
' t < I r cjUiiS, 

I .1 I ' I 1 of 
'I , ■ for 

.'1 I loin’s 

^ t fi om 

’ ‘ il 'ij.nites 

'i ’ r i’ ilrss 


‘‘df a jMano, which a ; n"ii 
d<^ig:ht of the fvliii 
may he stf n <• i I' 
^his papa, IS Li.'u I < 
hrcakfast, at llie v ' ■ \ 
Misses looking o-.t fu ii. v > 
who .t5e'5tt!tty‘^i^ to be pacu nn, t ''i' , 
with 4 i^tif&k4ura, and a ti It. ■ i-iv , . 
has btS pointed a t <r>i' 

sui«4l<it4i^''bl&^|fUi^'‘hoat, oi i I 

the Hut li.i\( I 

ittig1dqAit-i'j&]t B'^hton, a ''v ip \ ■• 
Jinghtan^i^t'ajways looks I ' >< 

).icket^«ti^£.'-^ri^tcili, which u't-t' i. ’ 
knadozttat l^hc li|nc of our s'c ' > , >■> '■ 
oifj appio.uh «;> 1 >1 

jomvil)c^ti|i<!9 4 Rd untimcH h ll•'>l >' i 
“What'-;p,ttBKihtroiis line ipii ’li<.t > 
millwMar’^’ onp' oiT' these three pro*'" • ■ 

‘ <;%d," Ck^yi did you jc 1 . M 


1 


O' tr the 
i' other , 

' 't 1 


p isscd-?-" ’ 

" DonJt Ik<^ her heart, {os ' « t> , , . T' >n'* 

uiHe with liw afi&Uons, \ oil 1}< t hi ' 

“ Get awdjy' said Jos hcdi^v. t{ i-iv n’ .1, , i „• 'ha 

in.iid'sertaQNia question with i i.'t t ki ■. > j . \ 
t-pUndid qt than he had Ihi. • ^ i 'i. -e Im 

1 ad hi Ihanrui^^waistco'Us, an> tire -f \ . i i > i ! h le sit up a 

inodcratq sported .iniiliiiri li(i.kcii.Li inn iiin. ited with 

iri);s, kuOhSic bktdk. IniUods, and iiicauth ro t iil’ ’■"(.. iiy lie lud 
.itTc>.ted 4 hulita^T'aj^arAiice and 1 il> <> ii' i n.* , ii't! he walked with 
his two fru£i>ds ^'^0 tsere of that praik-Mi.ii, L'nik' i,; l.is hoot-spiits, 
swaggering {HmQg^id^’.andshooti igdcath-ghiu,,'^ at all the servant* 
gills who wbnlhy^to be slam. 

What boys, till die ladies return ? ’ the buck asked, 

'llie ladiosr.yreH^&^^Botlmgdcait in his carnage on a dmc. 

** one of his friends said— diO taU 

one ' 

“ No^. danh^^^l^ J^ieplicdf rather alarmed, 

billiards j^^ferto/rWas ewobjEh” ' " 



■ ^Vou pli\ \*.iy well,’ saW. C^^wlcyv 
OB^Amc > lli>\^ -vicll he maAc that five atioV.^ i 

* T II s, Ojboinc Slid “ Jo*’ is a detil of * 

I ^ fine 

h, ] 1 ' I V 11 ii«. ilui story abqitthtte** 8 ®**”“‘> 
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'‘lAs 90 sromaa la £iinpe who eatdd udfc m. 


I iivnsstd^e^^ 1^ gicat t fridi 

tleoigi Ijv. mul ’ \ 

t iptam I and young 0..b ’ne »i n 

of that enmiiait&jatratt. Misii i i\ 

liepondcd,^ hfWotit. Lniblc'on k 
I'iilk Lattc^ lUr iivt>'ii\v i ’ i 

lifi'jiitoOj wbtMue^ had en.isbatitv t > 1 1 1 
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bis thins, 
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--, crii^ftor o^c^ -is she couM Ahi^oSt iifijifedikldfy ttf^r;t!!^ijf'niamj.j;o, 
hcrpMc.iri Ind begun, and her ‘hnsbM'll iEbiuid tW( -vahu, of 
such a ^^ ifc 'J bey had credit in plenty, but S^Rfi^Ols/alSu i., 
■abui'.d inn , r.j d labouicd under a srarcil} of rcady'i^M^* UiC«!v, 
dcbi-diljiailtits allert Kiwdoiia good spirits^ lifo.' 'JEvcr^djody in 
Vantv bair nmsl liaic rLiiiacked lioiv well those'^tfef^f^tt ^ttc com- 
fortably and tlinioti„IiIj ill di^t bow tbey deny tfa<3li^t^"notli]ng , 

minds Rawddn dhtiMiis 
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tl eh itte red apatt.,* Th^^a^tnii 

.•do his appearamreiullR^graiul 

am s at bdti»rd$ U/ittetiTap* on 
”s>. ...iienb.it, pjvd gatw him the 
I < i. the greatest .Aptrits Are some- 


. 'tji.t <l tune on the horarrt^u tighlinng 
1 , - . L' ' .rd p i.lid up at the coaCiiH}ili''fc.. 

“Ihillr ' t’"ii T c'J fnoi ;e eiicd, tjuite delighted to 

sec his obi r.i ’itl ;) '■I ' Oil ibe •■oof, and whose 'pTonmoil visit to 
Dnght HI li id I'ss ' «M 1 d uiii 1 n " JIow arc yt^ ohl fellow ? 
Gk.d }'ni 1 conn, liowii ] iiiiii\ ’1! bt delighted to >6e' yoi.’^PslKirne 
said sliat ’,1 In,. ( oiiiKin, tt mil' by the hand as Stpon us hiS ties- eiit 

from ' ■ j'. - 

agitai t 

What tuios tiie g-W' i lor say 

Dt'bbm bjoVsi'i Mr) eib,. and gre.c 


the gil lid l.'ia 1 ' , 
eamc tc nin, d,i\> 


rom till le a'. v,i, eib eied and then he adfhdt hi sf lower and 
LgiUii'd MiiLe, ‘V 'lai 3 the news' ^ lave you been lli^RussC'll.&qujr 
iVliat duos the g-n ■ i lor say "■ I’l II me ct erythii^,"^' 

Dt'bbm '.ooVii'i Mry piL andgrn.c “ I'vc lather,” said 

he. “Ho. s Amolii -Ml, (seoigC' i'll hows pre- 

sently ; belt 1 ve brought th" gi .at news of alii 

'“Out wiih It, old follow,” George said. ' ''' * 

“ We’re ordered to Kclgiuin, All the and .ill 

ileayytop's got the gout, and re mad.,at tb nion. 

O^Dm^gops t" qommatid, and w Aetd woclc * 




CHAPTER XXIII. 
oOOciK i'ROcriDj <..n iirs c\svvs^ 

'llW''5j6c«t ni_aincri-,.'i fiiLi't! !i j’> [jo-i.t: it. 3, ,-irA 

.niu}^ tW i/pcration uf i i.i j . ort ii tiij '•U. •>!», or 

ctild, or -be^mes ki'-c ari.t .' , u >! r. . ■'>. ‘i. . 1 .• u.’ 1 1 b j 

aftflr a'faw passLb f*ojii ijt i n.-it t>~. <' ^ p ii.t, rtau^ 

with thtf head, stti in'lc-. •ii*', m'>.' ^ o t . t \u .)» and 

pertouns <it])^'w^fUlers, of %vIulIi, m I- s •> p u t i>, .! < nr’i'c’. 

Ii . lb qullhltic^patilc; so )cin bi.L, I li 't • . 01 t' w m .> I t ' %lct 

llij inr;;Ri:tl$iO;taf fnendbliip, t’ 0 1 . n '1 ' ’ -i c u : „ sl.‘ 

t III tiU(.q^f*th'e iqsy Rctivc, o tlii i.> ; i ' < ; 3 i>.‘ ii • d. 

\Miai IS’ other hand tiiat in>! t .. . iibOtii 

( Mi'll’, and erdt IQ his ICiOrncd biodi it. . 1 . . 

il’. dorwr, svhte aihng, to st. .d fui i . • n i t 1 1 tm 

t ' iiiUDC liiSctSiVli tongue m tin. f '1 . ■ n * - t • . .1 ,. prc' 

>1 itptirn *i]t h&’stikty-table ^ I : ' 1' < . .li ' 

r.. luers ta^i^strer, who know , at o> 0 < t ^ • •. 1 . i ' o « 

■■n }»in.!il^Jbtry sofr'and how ub- >.'.1,5.*, i i 1 1 < > t. t 

<J 'Kk'Tt ourselves mtir.vtl . ■ t., ’ , nr tr'itd 

v\ 'III irt w.as pvrs mi 1 \ t-i s > i.i> > ' a ■. i' tim 

lilt if hi pareht^tuid pressed him >.<’ J', it > : .i> ev, .‘a ''a\e 

. 'jicd doWn^(nt.^|fae kitchen am’ t.t r-icd i .l . »nd \ ho, to 
I 'il'iT h.s ojyrf’W^i^sts, would h \c f.'.i 1! t' e 1 < .1 i''bi,ii.i .hit. 

' Ml. iky-’itt VKtdkiBI' hcrobs toC stro. t, Im' id ' nu-.oif b h .mil e.iger 
I '.1 1 londuCt of George O^btnnc’b.is ms, ’ a n'l. ah nctiaan 
i.iUi bv in tbc.l^rtuit of his ov'n 

Ahilbt.<htr<fnehrl dv-^g* *i«d l.'s join’; 3 \ 'l ^cte cniojiag the 
t hiushuig''rfa^S^titi 5 honeyracon at lJrii;i)li.i. , I •■'"i.it \\ illiiri a.ii 
’t », iiacurse’&p^^^i^tentkio in, London, tin mb <1 1 nl the business 
p in t.f the iinatw^^ )fiS( dwy to eiU uixni old Scdlcy .md his 

wii , and ^^povl humour, to dtaor Jos and his 

brnt'i]criiQd^’i^j^»|jtqaAjl«t;ji<r^lll^ Jos\ position .ind dignitv, as 
t. jhi '.tor «d[ ^?npens^c for h s father's hiss et . 

1. itiun, andteiod'l^tlt^c^i&w'Q^^rac-to t||t$ hUudifer and tioaOj^i 
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ns O'-Uinni. I i l’ 
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[alboat jmairwge s'' .i- 1 < . 

I jiie'in — iTi\ d .1 I i 
^SolAnn said, 
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"(gi^ at the ollur suh i f ii' 
a Dobbin fell iin,!."^d to 
I'lBjWitSC'ous of the SI ii • of . 

'-'IPf^i^elully and ■^aid, •* llanj it, \S . 11 , wh\ don't yoi, 
htfve jou if jo’i .ua!: hci. Ill btt \ou fi\c to 

!, then,” he continued “'Ihcre 1 . is been a 
,^d Mt,Osboiac. And I re<; ird h,m so much 
pothers — that I hope and pray the 
Miss Osborne, \Vc may 
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“Thtro 1( IS I iin no quiircl, Capt tin Doblnn, except a liltle usu i) 
scene witb the l.u’y said. “We axe tspectuig GtOigc Lad 

dAilv. ^\ li It I ii'i u itlLtl was otil> fo. Ins good, lie has bui to coin 
bid. x*i * 1 1 ' i ill xmII Ll Mill; xnil de<ir Klioda^ nbo went .tti i\ 

fr mi 1 1 mill il in rr 1 know Mill forgive hun. WoAtttit fotgivu 
b t )o IL 1 lih, (. 1,' I I 

'* Su> ti 1 1 n I Is j / 1 m to uould” Mi. Dobinn said, ivitli 
I olio lb isiitin > “ \ ut in 11 in c<‘n p irclon htmsolf for giving t 

w nr in p** Il \Mi <\ nil iti k ' it i mm i.ctc (aithless to jOii ’’’ 

“ I sii 1 1 d i I ) I 1 11 III I IV s< 11 out of window- >1 sliotil i 

1 o pa I I I II 1 know I should,” Miss cned, w > 

ii<dn V 1 It > 'VO ill ms of the h.;crt wiil'oi 


ai 1 1 1 
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\ I 
lit 1 I 
111 V 


1 I d." as line and as kiiii> 
si 'at the West (ndian hcu< s 
I w 1 im Gcoige once lovrd, .in 
it) hi of nobody but him. 1 > 
1)1 1 11 111 iitc I witfamit a r< 

1 t ),i 01 PC . « 'n >oui gi ntio 
r I I liil to her? C Di hi lit 
1 1 0 hwi > He JiPi Ini ' 

I Lira cliargeil by Oi ni 

1 1 1 to her as the most sat cu 
1 t It) be on lus side.” 

I toil of Ml, DobL 1 , II ' 
I , 111 . loiilil spiak. uith ^Ki 1 
, IK o 1 ti ' occasion ii 
1 Ji f'dn ssed 
s ijii irg— n.ost.pvinfol- II 
'lit t.ioigo sheuld fling 
o'lLfctl to biQi,->biit at*. III. 


. - 11 is 1 H 1 ' I 11 11 m vou, Captain Doblijn I' 

r ' 1 1 I ' ' 1 »f I a p iH« c , ” I fcel foi t 

lit 1 f 1 i redy, jon know Wt, i 

tliOii.;’ ii.L 1.1 1 .1 ,1 ii cir o hi c wi.c always Vsri Li ’ 

her litre- -ver, .,j 'iill oi.bcnt, I .am sm a. And i w I 

brojghl-.ip joerg won, 1 1, 'o kuow, with a weU rt.gul;iUd tii 
must — George mus. ^ . 1 1 1 i ..j t’ i Captain Dojildn, inJ< ttl In. i ^ i 
' “Ou'dit a m.in to uiie in tic «’onian be loved, jti>l ulen n 
fortune btfcl her ' ’ Drjhlim « i.d, holding out hn hand. " Dc ii . 

ClsberaC} is this t>'c CU uislI 1 h..ai from ytttf My dear young 1 ' 

wm nivtt be'tKP • hi r lie c.wit give li(.r up. He mlist not • m I > 
up. WbnUI a mui th'nk }or, give jwt up II you wcic pot r t ' 
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This ^ucli^ heart of Miss Jane Osbonte not 

a littlu. ^ i',<l6^^]^low whcthei* %e poor girls ought to believe « hat 
you men. said. “ There is ihat in woman's tender- 

ness whu^i^ii^tW'ber to believe too easily. 1 iit ifrinl you arc croet, 
I ruel dec^iv®:^*— ^^d Dobbin certainly iliought I’c felt a pressure of 
the hand hrhiXdt,1^W, Osborne had extended to Iiini 

1 le Ijib' some alarm. “ iJt r^i «. rs ’ ’’ s i. rt he “ rC o, deal 

Miss Osliornef aft men aie not , tour btuiiu r is n it , (zLi.r.n' h is loved 
Amelia Sedfey eirtt: since tlie> were cIiiU'i..n, no 'ic I’lh v au'd mate 
him awrty any but htr Ouj;lit i't, .o for- Af 1'. r’ Woidd you 
' ounscl bird to dd so ? ” 

Whit jrdtdd ^fls3 Jane say to suih a qoi on, oj' i ih her own 
oei ulurvievrs? !She could not ansui r i -o -i > i u itil n u. s<ying, 
‘ Well, if^Ott'are-not a di< CISC*-, u le v. \o.i . - j- r 'ii'ii'iic, ’ ard 
t-.aptain WilTiam Jet this obseit itum pi. . *'>.< ,t > > 

At length when, by the h<lp of fiu ■'! p ' 'i - !'.,!■• tVenied 


'hat Mias Qsborric was 5ufl*c.Lii!. ,ir, , .ri I i>i i ,’v, I'.o ubole 
SCI. s, he poured it into her oar f/<.oi . '1' , t> .Xi.ietia — 

orge was married to her’ — and t'-sn hi nl tel ist.-sces 

c*" tlic mamogc as we know th.in dn-ili h.iv i'' >.>) / tl wou'd 

'i iiedied had not her lover lapt h's fill!’ lifiw nil h id n-f'scd 


'll consent to Ibe match, and a liiL.’ce li.id hitn gnt -iid Jos •scdlcy 
1 1 id come Jroirt Cltcltonliam to give i.i i\ ihe bm’ ' 1 o.i lini h d 
'oiie to Cilghton Ui Joss chaiui* md fi o in p i.s ti In aevn'oon 
■nd he w George counted on Lis de ti ki d sidiTi t > Ik hi .'J lion vi.tli 
iheir father, as women- so true an' u.i'ir a> t’’ ' vi re- »ssi Ci'li 
nould do, And ,so> asking ptim i-'i'i irn's >.,i iiaeti to see L-r 
igiin, and rightljrconjecluiing tin? tin- luws be hul brought uouH 
be told iiv the next fi*o minutes to tin liilics, ( ip' iin Dobb.n 


made Ini' Ijoiy indto^ his leave 

lie was sciueciy out of the house, wliea Miss Mini ind Miss 
Wirt rushed m to Miss Osborne, and the uholc woiuKi'id secret was 
imjiarled 10 them by that lady. To do them jiisiicc, neither of the 
sisters were very mucli displeased. Ihcre is sorncilnng about a 
ninaw.ay xnatchr ivltli which few I.adic, c.m be icrio'isly angry, and 
\melia laihcr rpse m tlp-ir estimation, fioin the spirit vihicli she had 
dispi iM d m consenting the union. As they debated the story, and 
pi .It' Ifd »bottt If, at^Woodered what papa would do and s.av', came a 
ioiicl knock, ^ of aQ Avenging thandcr.-ctap, at the door, which made 
these consintaeiira stpit.' -It must be papa, they thought. But it was 
not he It whs'^y Miv' "^cdniclc Bullock, who had come from the 
City according td1ip|^Ii|tn^4 to conduct the ladies to a fiower>show 
This gentleiwiiki aaitu^beiniAgiped, waanot ioqg in igoonuice 
I ' ‘ 14 



ayn?- .z 

«F the si>( I <.1. Kitt hii fjci, wlwtL he hceid it, . 

trhicli n II t It (iiftci'nt to tluit look' of &intuo(tctitat'Vtand)S‘ vhich l1i 
count! 1 " ■< of tho ciz-ti'is ifroic. Mi. Uullock WM ft lOan of tb 
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tl ou hi th t 1 ' I t 

wi'iih tl 't> I’ i' ' 

ni«h III 

‘ ' ' 

1 '! I 
pr j 1 
1 II 

in 111 I 

It t' 1 1 t 

ibi i I \ 
till 1 
Cl I 


I i 


th 1 
h 


I « calthy f im. He knew tijhat mom 
It li^litii.1 throb of expcOtdtion ugh* i < 
1 him to smile Oft htiii Maijft, as i 
folly of Mr. Hcotlfc'a iniglit hi 
1 'i>u i*. 1.1 he had ever hhped to *.<- 

* f 

i cn 'le fWtr bister 'vdfb ‘•oti 
I I \ ou mty be ft Qfty thoiisiu. 

« 

't inoni) «(iu.«lioQ'«p to t 
1 z n,iii gi.icttful {(ftiety .iLo> 

I «' e\ lead riMin XMtt a bu'i . 
'h' ’oninitis 'um^s^sqvatt o' •. 

> •' t htt my icsp^tod rru 
1 1 U wae but 0d& i;n< 'it 
111! hmMul , fthiJc U eh u/ 

1. >f, mtuked ihret^, I 
• (liitv, and fncMUy .>r 
• i little ooe. **/*at^,* .t 
t the chtlihen 901 Dp it 

, l i rojrt to Peggy. A' tl 
» Ilk 'I" iiifantioe prOcc'sum 
t) I >^*.tn of a lunj^lxui 




CHAPTER XXfV. 


ak^y^<hjL MK. osBOKxn iakc’; iv)^* \ 

1^1)^ l^epSired the ssstcr'-, l^obh n . 

Uie r&st and moie dill; >.' ] 
hixd The idea of hici.i ; o! ’ < 

little nc;p;^«l^ aitfl' more thau » oo 1 . i , > 

I ulica to ccimnlniiitcatc the cv. v n < 

•tot lon^ totai|{i. But he had pr/.Ti.i i' •> • 
i>tmneir.in'4^cli the eldt.f O-' 'J'i>( t 

into tbe • 

fh^,^e a note to M* »j \ 
I'uveirsaddn'j^l^fol^ to the a ii^ i 
I i.''‘ei*ge»ilcawKtfed ftom M . > > . • 

« ( anphmeut^ tif the latter, ' o ,» i. v • ’ . \ • 
lOi’icdutfl^iAnd awiy lecorcio •> '• 

'I he vttth a . ' 

, -<>sp<!Ct',ji|jE^’’^g«fls6il a’'d --to 1 1 

0 .born^-ffei^ a too_t ui. . 

isd, passing torfiugh tht oi-tci .o • • i > 

,■-/ cted ta.x*J»a^ fr.iin ■, • 

1 .dKsdiWMtid^^him. Mr Ciii;', ~" 

. •. > Ln 1 ><tajfds1dh patron s doo- , 'i* 

, ' provu’.'i ,, •, '.i. 


ii.r 1 .’•.re ' i'll E 

c. 1 V . \ ^ i'" Ciy 
j 1 1 ' V \ hirh he 
. -t’ I’.ra not a 

’ ' 'I ng 

i' ■ "Olid 

■ I 1. i , ,"i the 

• <'--ng 

' > n-.t, he 

I '».(** •» 

I 1 _ 

>. j J tl &» 

\ \ . .H ll'O 

1 M 


< t, 

i h 

1. ' , v»il ‘'CC. 

» % I “ ' 


Osbojctw'.rqw t^,*ard shook hi:a h a ■ o .. J s.-uj, 

fioa do. Wijf 3^ boyf '''t'''th a « o i.j M i ’v.. 

i.hi'^adov Vfc3 'daahly gvnh) Hi. »’ > 'v' . . . i.. the old 

, ■ v''tijis *•''*' ‘1 ' ' ' '.'■’3 til'. 

I O'.' of hapiJ*Tn(»J. Ji i-, 'u i .a b. o ■ ,i i Inch Cieorge 

i’ I'.nelt'a '4t y*if9thc ji-id .ippiauti.. 1, cion o ••■.'i'. cted .ihin-.t 
1 . c'lHie VO ie\eal to Geo.^.’i la her “nd the 

i'. r waat^KrliS^S^^ini'^UtvbUidv' of vft'.cor.e , y iti ■ g hjm on ths 
■ iitdwr, my d^r bo), Luc cnvo> liai 

> -id Wltitad. 

' '.M xie f^^ai iVehiif liaJ eouio to aniiciuice h.3 

.> 3uri.end^'l^^% iUiH hiS prii ,'ip?J v.ere talking ovet 



ii»' rAmry .jrAJin. 

flte" matter bctvcen George and ms fii^ber, d,t ths vci^ moment alter 
Dobbin’s messenger arrived. Both agreed llint Gcoige was sending 
in his suhmissiim Both h.id been expecting it for SOQij^ da>s — and 
“Lord' Chopper, what a numigcwell have!" }fLr, Osborne siid 
to hib clerk, snapping his big fingers, and jingling all the guineas and 
shillings in his greit packets .is he ejed his subordinatd with a look of 
tnumph ' , , 

With similar operations conilui tid in both pockets, and a knowing 
jolly .nr O-iboi'ii' rr> < i l'>s ■hiii rcgaided Dobbin seated blank anil 
silent II,' 'ci'iti' 1 111 • \\h >t 1 biir.pkin be is fora Captain m the 

.armc ’ o'u Os!>,p i> i|,i ■ Jn ' I womki George hasn’t taught him 

be lit'] 11 I I , 

.\t l-^t T>.' ’ 1 1 -.11 i ’ i<> .ed lom 'gc to begin “ Sir," said he, ‘ I've 
broil 1* \o.' ' i i. - .vC ..i. I have been at the Horse Cuard'< 
this 1 ' .11 ' ...I 'll .s'. 1 11 <'oi'’iii th i cn regiment will beorihrid 
abro.ii, i.dii' \ .1 '.1 r.v\"'Pi b ro the w i ok 18 over. And you 
know, ■■11, 1'l It I . '1 < v ii.‘i"e t ' .n before a tussle Which ma> !>.' 

r t ii til 'll. I" < ' I. ’ 

n.i ' ,i 1 1 1' . 1 . ‘ 'll - the rcgifn.i.nt will do Its dull, 

S'l, I - |\, I ' ' ' 

“ 111 1 i..i(’. . I .i "I Dobbin went on, “The Rus- 

s' ns n.'il \ i I .'I II > ' .i.i- .n.c bcfoie they can bring their 
trnops d.j,. < i', , il ,.ti'i 1. 1 >t of the fight, sir; and depend 111! 
It 111 11' 1,1 I I ' ' 'I be a hiird one* 

“Wi'it a. 111 . j.* D I'lb ii? ” his intcriocutot said, uiie I v 

and mill n i I'l' 1 -n,.pi no l’i.t'>n's afraid of any d— — rrciie'i- 
ni.in h 11 ' ” 

“ I eii I i.K l' iL hi 'o.e lie go, ."iiul consicleriiig the great .■ -i' 
rcitam ii^k ih t h.n^.r'ii emv ore of us — if there are any dilh i 
e'ltecs btlwern lon '"d G. or^n it would Ixi as wpU, sir, that— th it 
jou shiniiJ. si’ .kc I "il'. i' I nlc*n’i It ? Should anyilung''happeii lo 
him, I think jnii noiiM never lo'givc louisi'lf if yon hadiv't p.iiteil in 
clmnii ” 

As he said tin ,, por r Wilh.ani Dobbin blushed ennison, and file 
and owned that h. iniiisi.lf v\,a-> <\ tr.iitor. But for him, perhaps, tin •< 
severance need nei cr h ive tak« n pl.icc. Why bad not George’s mar- 
rage been de'ajcd ? Wlnt ciH was there to press it pn so c.agcily » 
He felt that George would have p.'irtcd from Amelia at any rate ml!' 
out a mortal pang. Amelia, mo, migM Iwnie recovered the shock of 
losing him. It w<as his counsel hod brought idxlqt tti» marriage, .and 
idl that was to ensue from it And why wats it.? "Because he lovi d 
her so much that he could not bear to sec her onhappy : or be r.iuse 
Us owtt sufferings of susjicnsc were to UBeoduiable that he was glad 
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to ciusli them jaToif'Pe — as tie hasten a ftincral aher a dcatit, or, when 

a. reparation '({am'tllosi: we love is imminent, cannot rest until the 
p.iri’ng be 

“ ¥ou are a fellow-, William," sj.id Mr Or.’jo. ru. in a softened 
\oice, “ and me and (George shouWnt piitin aii^; i> ir.,'- Look 

hero- I’ve done (or him as much as ini f.itlitr c vi t'nJ lUS had 
t1in.e times as much money iioin me a-- 1 » itiiil ^oi'i f l,, > >,\Lr 

Rave you, But't don’t braj: about tbit 11 lo. J n i i’ •’ li-m, 

and worked and employed iny liln'i. • il ^ \ '„->t i . Ask 

'Ihoptwir. ,Ask himself. Ask itu ( ik <1 T n 'lo '\ '! 1 ,''>,iose 
Unix such a mamage as any ni>l>.>.>ii,. i i \ i'‘< ! i 'J in , ’,j i loud 

of -the only thi-rsr In life I e\<‘ askul in.- ■ ,i| i. .^.i • , i ■ Am 

[ wropR? Is the quarrel of *«yii:Kii ^\.ly c', 1 s^ 1, ‘I In* 
Rooil, lor xtdpch I’ve been loilm lit.' i kii ^ , . . a. , a. 

born’ Nobody can say thiie's an, .liii > ,i , \ n L> ■ i , 

b. i'1: I say, here’s my hsXiiil ls.i’,' . A- ''n, ••• • 

mn,; now, it’s out of the qui y.ioii Li ' i , 

line' make out the mat ruiRx diuw md' h ii 1 -i i O i . . , 
li'i he hall be a Colonel, by < r I «. s , i’’ , i n a ' i , x 

1 111 you've brought him i.t^nJ I i r o i' s ' . I » >’ ii N ivc 

1 ><);, l>im out of many a sei .pe b t>, . 1 ' uii < i, is > t be 

ii ircl Come along, and <b'i in ‘ i , i ' '' nf \ ^r, 

1 l.c old shop, the old hoar \i>td •> ii <■', m m i<i 

ij 'vstions asked* 

'11ns praise and conf.tb ,if i. jS » e > v , 1 ■’ 

1 xirv moment the colit\,aj nv' n i.'i J, ’ I !i ’ . .ii 

ii.uri- Riiiliy. “ Sir," s lul he, “ 1 !• «. ' > < ' ' i ,i s. 

Mju do Gcorfjc is much too h.,i ’ , . > i ■ i -i i ir 

money' A tlircat on your part il it s . v i a le ' ji ■■’cr-cfi 

dijobcd .b'cc - would only be foiiirv sd !o .^s . ’ i 

Why, faahg It, nxan, you do ■ t i I. i , . , i , t ^ ,,kt cr lei 
'dioiiband a y'csr threatening him' ^'l i( b u . .iJi siill pio- 

voni.’ r g,,od humour “'OnJ, if Mi.s S \\u! 1, • . -i.n. jin her rani. 
/ n’t particular about a shade oi so of t iv ii\ ‘ \'id i’k -jld geniL- 

iii IP I'.ive his knowing gun and coarse laUj:’ii 

“You forget, sir, previous eng I'leniv.iitr m.uwii ,.ln„aptam Osboiie 
bad < ’leied,” the ambassadoi said, gr.ively 

‘^Whal ejngh^iments ? What the dev il do y ou mean ’ You do'i'l 
me ui,” Mr. Osbqipe eoixtiuuod, gathering wi ath and astomaluiicnt s$ 
the tliuiij'ht^now t\nt. came upon him ; *‘y uu don't mean ihxt he’s si.,.h 

.1 d tool a's to hb still hankering after that swindling uld bankrupts 

d ‘lighter ? You’ve *iwt come here for to in ike me sappose that he 
R lilts to niArry %trf Marry ktr, tlwt it a good one. My sen aad 



l^r many a bosgart girl oiit ^ a, gutter. dcxis, let 

hitia bu> a bitio.a art! t\veep a CTOsajt'g. Sh^ and 

_ j _ 'r I T 11^ I 1 


t-xlli il him h mi 1) i"ii'^ *.' .Ml lo'fi'c .md swindler, Tb4 QURcil ^vas of 
j-» IT iiiikn" O ■' '^i 1 cl MO j'';lit to phi.v fast and W(!Hfi!^~r^i. 

‘ F I'lt .’.1 • ! -' ' !'i ' ’ •’ oitJ old t)>.boriie. loose’ 

V'h’' hin’- I'l 1 L -v ih‘ iciv words m> gcttdcniatt-dSI^'iaixi^tlf 
wli<.n liL 1 1. I I ,I t ! !‘i K^djy w.is afortnigiitjaKidtaU^otl 

a'lfi.t iI’ " ' .' ' . ' t r who made him. >011 

) l-'s 1 ' ’ ' s p — IS It* .md njy scfw^ ter you, 

C, H " ^ 7 \< ■ ’ ,> >•••11 I'Cjo’.Cc toy family? 

’ll..!' - r. ' . il I .1 '! .rry tur^ indeed't^jic^ J!*I why 

shoi'll' ' 1 ' 't ’ ( ' I n i.t.’i f.ist enough ’witooirtJ® 

“ S'i I 'i , ' ■> 1 < •ii> Ml n iJisguiijcd niia 

sia'i-'i '' • ’ 1 • I’ll’ \«ii It lilt of aUr|| ^ i 

"c ’> jf > ' I . i a 0^01.* StOjp, let ins ring the 

oell . ,1 . '• 'jc' - b,u yea I ere to 

1 <1 ' 1 I. ’>v '-''OIU ' , 

‘ > • ) ’ li t ’.dtenng vjjijce^ jfou who 

r-rt n i li > • > i,t!., i Id Ybif had-jxist^^rv* hi. , 

<• - t . ^ 


•Tfc n t I. t 

SI , for ‘1 ( 

' \ 

Ai’ t \ ‘Il I ’ 1 ’• c cou’cl ' ■>' no tnOjyi, Dff^in wi Ml 

i, ijol'c I < ’ i>> I •- t' ’i,micl look’ng syildlyalier 1 .in 

AcLi'. (■” II' ' . I. ft, 1'. JI, ari'l the C.'i;i>nj}ni««t8S'..arcil/ 

r 'I ot tl ' re • . i 'i > 1 1 's f/' '.'s Wi,re, whelvMiv Clioiipi i 

tlie c 'ii,f clc ' • ' . . . '• 77 dv'-i iiioi * , 

‘ 1 Cl Cv.' ‘ il \ . .s u' '"i Choppdr saidt cajrlung thr 

Opf.si.i h' tl ’ I 1 ■ ' 1 iL.t'cr7 in a lit. >Vbnt Geoiv 

Lcsn dTii , * ' ^ ' y 

“iici Cl . ' ’ ' ' t i h. d vs jejo,” Dobbin rfSpltfefl “li.i. 

In-' "rooii’ ■!' Ml i I'l.t pi •, r •' jou must stmldiusiiiSend." 


'ih,’ till < c. .7 i> / ,iw h It. “ ]( that's }9ur Captain, it . 
bad 1 1'-; i' >' cciiv.! U i >. trFirgiac Inm’^ _ r i 

Dubbin btgred Choi)r/7.L to report pragma the bolt’ 
where he wis jiuiipm md w jibed off inga|dll>^,V«^VdSj glt.iiiv 
^jjcrtarbeil as io the jsist and the ii.ture. ^ 

'- When the Russell bquare family e\cn.ii„, 

thf^efound tbe father of the Iiousc seot^ hut s itl. 

that a^pf glaotn on his fae^ whtdh, ki p* 

tB'j rfiadeeSrefc slliwt. The'ladlea, who dined v i>!. 




in, LM^vn-coiTtiauuicAico IQ nmusoacnc. llis 

' Bnll^ck SQ-f&i'jto to render him still and <]!uu:t . 

’.>n‘ aod attentive to Miss Man.i, by whom he 

< a, at the ht'irfi of ilic tab'e 

(locnwe, un-, aione on htr o fl*' of Ihs board 
! f'ap bet and Misj J nr O^'oom N' n 'hi? was 

dined at hoiii' , arm I 's i o.i r ■, v e d wn& 

I lid ol tii.it t- ■. i . \ i '•< i Is. ,i ^ i ircd 

fi.iiiHg;j{iwto.j^i^cxccpt stiiil'r ' 'I, i'i..aii.i' - !■ . '^'■iial 

1 clinking of pli\ -i.a ni.r i, t . • •' i „ . i. ncc 

< t the^^i^ij^ surv mts n^.it >. •: , i!i. ; c . i' r i.uty 

Mi.lcs could noi 1 a.', i.iov , . .n t' > <'1 ,1 V' of 

\fr, QsiMhtei/ ' TJu nc< k of v ni on c,f \i. .. !i ' '1 . , 1 iMiiti 

fo jvir^lm^w^dttnrcd by nn.i mi i . t . . 1 , • Ouc 

■loat' untasted, iK.,1 'll ! . 1 ' i. k mi .> ' li u .< 1 .t 

aswtlduod^^’iiOed llis gknss 

At^laat, just at the end of t' n i . i > . . i , ,‘i ' Icon 

•"■ring at ^eyielrybody in tm 1, d.i ' th ... ' i. , 1 ’ ! . "iici the 

V>ic laidfiir.Geotgc. Ho po' ii d to > • ' i i'. b k - bind 

^ la^ed at linu j"d <. d i 't ■ < 1 1 b > isC to 

■ t nprtlSEjiili^lhc aignal , no- till I'l- \i ,.^1101' iJ . -id it 

‘ l.ike that plate awav,’ -t I a I 1 i' ' ' > ' >' i.on'i-- 

d w'fthi't4«?^*ii5Wiig his lb HI I. • 1 \ ; .1 I ',,s M.,.n. 

BehrodMt; Osbornes cli. • ' • , I’n . .1 , . , , .» Mhicn 

' 'nt m hU house b> the n .< 1, , . - la to iho 

istey^'clt the, house, lb • »'■ t ' mi i , i 'mn'lav 

I ■ror'OQW'*»li)EBtuittnjndod to ,01 >i .1 >i' i p', " .io’.iit 

’ Ills mjpisoit ieallwr ch . . 10 . . •. p , 01 . . . 1 . . , 

' jiik-iawsywt^Jhfcrejtom.uTi!'- s-i > 1 lU . •1.'. . < ’'.mbn^s 

’Jn. l^gutei,” t 'i ‘ tn .1 ! > .. s 'n ■ ‘blaiis 

..intK>iiH’’'lu«l *iluine and Smo'l».ii J io"i so .1 'i ti <1 'ituSind 
i.e never t«0lt one o£^ tliese volumes i.i"-. i •<, l.i ’.'.l i m.’ wi- no 

umber bf'the ifamily tlui would o m » v J.i , ’ . o 1 1 l'. ■ m of the 

books, riaire^t ifpon those rare Su.iu.n c\mii.> .< \ !■._.< I'lin svis no 
dinner party, 0^ ii^hcn the g«s.st sranet lb Vo v.ij. Ih 'vi.-i ook were 
taken out fiiisSh *^0 td'ncr where th«\ stood Ins.le li.s lopy of the 
Vccrage, senalits being rung up to the d’nir.j ,nr'o ir, 

''s^jirnc'^Wu^fte eveimig service to bis fimilj m a louJ gratin’ 
."luUKKt!. ^b&e. 'kSTo ttwinber ^ the household, child, or dorncst.c, 

II or entered ^n^ut a certain terror. Here he checked the 

liousckeep^ft^hi^^^^ aiDi oiredMuled the butler's cclLsr-l-ook. 
Hence l^ct hcr^ the clctn gravel court-yard, the 
back whfrJi one of heUs cotumumcated^' 
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attd into tnis yard t]\p coachmaii is&ucd fi'am his premises as into a 
dock, and Osborne swore at htm from the study window. Four tunes 
a year Miss Wirt entered this apartment to her siilAfyi and Ins 
d.aujj'htcrs lo rcct-ivc their quarterly allowance. George as a boy had 
bun lior'-i.iihipped in tins loom many times, hts tnotlier sitting sick 
on me sc.iir listening to the cuts of the whip The boy was s<..ij'cel\ 
01 cr kiioivn to erv under the punishment, the poor WXMnan used to 
iinidlo .iiid kiss him secuiK, ind giio him money to sohtholiim when 
liL . lint, oi't 

n CIO HIS . p'ltart ti' iht funiit oti the m.snteNpioq^ removed 
•ii.tliui (ro'ii th. 1 I lit I'loin .ifi. 1 M’s t ishorne's death-— George was 
.1" <1 p’liii i''t I tl 1 •.i-'ii i. >UI.!i 1 *.11 up .1 bunch of flowers, the 
.LI 'III' I uii 111 >1 I 111 unt s II l■‘t , '1 i.tili iLd cheeks and large ltd 
11 imii ' -iiiii’i iiii., 1 I I i» I '1 .. 1 'i 1,10 . i->pro\Td Ihmdy-portr'iii 
i.i nnti i'c ii lull 1 pcii 1 ii’ il non, long since forgotten — 
tne sisitr, .ipi’i hii ''u i 1 n i liii. dioJ il.fTercnt interest^ of tltcir own, 
inu, i.m 'i ir s ’ll, HLfi .ii't ' tstiit.. i Iruin each other. Some fnv 
St mo of , 11 - •’ ii M, ini' .11 . ii il o p rt.cs renresLuted are growi. 
iiM, I bi'ltr ’111 i'.,i. in tlii'o Ikiniiting ch’idish familv poi- 
Ills Mi'ifi'irf In I* .lilt I” ”1 • 'ti sr ihng lies, and mrtoti III ( o 
fi ’-tf'i'ii" 1 II >1 SI 1 'Hit I'l ' s own state portmit, nitl' 
t' .( Ill 111' < Il i< 'iiMi I' >.'• ti'ii I’ll (ji.iii, had taken thepliui. of 
liiiiioiii 111 '.'ll tl'’ 1' ,-r<Mi 1. ' til di •’to f.imily-piece. 

To ‘1 1' o'd ( shi'im. rtMt i 'J.i n, gie.it'y to the relief of tt c 
siiM.Il p.ii't wliOii ’ Il " \.)iii t’’! ivonis had vMthdiav'ii, ihcy 
beg.in 111 tail. '< r t i li \ 'i jK mit vi.S) low, then they went up 
sums ijij.tih, Mr I'nl'tn'. i. roi n>ir\ii,g them .tcalthiJy on 'ns 
rrcakii',; s! m lit li i I n • I’t ni to sit alone drinking wlnt',^.ii>d so 
ciOfCtiii. tiTiii't-o ! I '111’ III 111 St' il; hard at hand. 

All I’lmr a’ !. I'l 'll', t' r*., i' :: hitlLi.not liaving rctc.ied .inj 
= iiM.'iiiLi', \ . ii.U’Lti to t iji I’l 111 dr >r i««^ take him iaHa..caialIt ' i,ul 
I 'I I. iii..s!i I ol ti.o 1 1 u t s i!o 11. 1 IS I h.iir, ]}rcteadtrig to ita 1 tin 
iii.M, iral .111 n t'le Sou. r.t ]i.' u ii"' 'ho lights .'iiid refiL.hmrnt iin llic 
i. 1. ii. liii'i, iLti i, I 'loii.. got up and lucked the doot 'I'.tr 
” I 1 Ills 111 ■< I’l < t VI .3 no I’li't .1 ing the matter , all the hou . 1 . ml 
HioH thu s. un. Ill I i cat "'lopkowas gtiing to happen ahichwa.'ik. ly 
dirjy to a'lcc: \l i ui <i'..<}i.;t 

111 the large sliinwg ui ihoj luv « ^oiitoirc Mr. Osborne had a di 'y 1 1 
especially devoted to liu sen’s all tir.^ and papers, . Ileic he kept all I'n 
documents rcLiting to h,.n ever cutco ho had been a boy. here win 
his prue copy-books and diawing books, all bearing George’s lin'd, 
and that of the master here were lus hist letters in targe round ii.iriu 
sending bis love to p.ipa end tnamina.and < onveyingh's petit'O". for 
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K r.tkc Hib dear ^Qdpdjia Scdlcy was moic than once mentioned in 
Curses tmlveied 6n old Osborne’s Uvid Ups, and horrid hatred 
and clisapptMtttmdat writhed tn his heart, as looking through some of 
these papers he came on that name. lUcy \sei“ al) m irked and 
ilrii,kcted, and tied with rod tape It n.is — *' i rom ( i jy, \ i r^uc sting 
Ss April 33, tfts— ; answered, Apiil 25,'— oi ■ Iiiiir,;^ Unit a pony, 
October 1 3,”— and SO forth Inanothei pai ket uerc I)'-' U (.ro-ints” 
-“G’s t.'uloi’s bills and oiitAi ., drafts oa lu In Ij , j..n 

iki , — his letters from tin Wtsi lndu.-> I u .ogsiits '1 1 1 li ud tho 

now sjrapers containing his t.omiii's>niiis w i-, ,• v It p 1 1 U.id 

hen a boy, and in a p.tper i loikit C'.i.t mi.r,' Ins li 'ji i'. 1 - U13 
'Ilf (her used to wear. 

'i uimng one usei after anatlioi ml iri.j.ngov m.. i.airi 't, 
till. II nli.ijipy man passed man j Ihmis U>,(' " s -ii'i 11 lU.tM' 
ii.ipos, had all been hcie Ufiil p.iiU i.-- ) >1’ . In . > r i ' Ilo" .1 
ili'j Iiandsumest child evLi soci Ini.. ,. 1. . i ' .10’,'. 

Hums son, A royal princess 1 > ui ion .11 ■ n ' I .it,' 

.'kid Ins name m Kew GikK.is W o ■ s ' 1 m . .,w 

. lothu? Could a prince Ii lie III (.11 Ik 'I .1 ■ '" * v . 1,; t! .. 

imn.cy vould buy Iv^ been Ills M>n s I' ,.iv ii > . po.i.- 

il }s with fou. horses and 111 w III I IK 11 ' - ’ n 1 1 "’ir '1., 

tin beys .It the school will!' tjii>rj,>\\i 1. ’ 1 . 

10 the depAt of tus TcgmiLiit, bi-f 1,1 in ’i .im' > n ' " .d', ' 

ISO the oflicers such a (ill net is I’n 1 / ' \ .i i a. i. c... 

diovfi t'x. Had hecser uf..jOd .i ’ I'l wl >1,1 i, ^ (it' 1 1 , 

thev were — paid without a wu'd 'd t.i > 1 'lo 1 di'i* 

I k'iC the horses he had t lli. h ui tl c 1 1 !'•. K < ^ - 1 . ' ' !• 

Ill ill rent days when he rcii ... 1 'id t.i. , . v. > i 

IIS, (1 m conn: in,as bold is .1 U la .n.l nt.' ' ‘ ~ si t asr .. 

,1'U k thchead of the lab'ic - i,n till. |i ” i’. . i. ■ I '1.1' u 

''n, licil.:i. and kept up with tin. buni n 1 I'u d i w' 'i he v . . 

pii.si.ntcd to the Prince Regent .it il c Ltn i.l.t.' ill ' m Jt. icss 
ciitililii'i produce a hnci soui.g tiJow .t".i 'I's i". > a s .,1.. t rd nt 
.III' tj m.irvy a bankrupt .imt Us 'll lilt, fii s c u. , i.'d tiuii.i o' Wli: 

11 iindi i.ion and fui'y ; what p'ligsot scVcrngi gi i' 1 > .d .i!ii 1 ,it.c:i 
1".! Ine, what secunds o' outr.igcd t.if.itj, t .uUhils.. i.\ t,i,, Ii..d tins 
old x.cnl lluig now to suffet under' 

ll.A ng cxainincd these pipers, and ]'o".di.rcd oxer this ore ..rd 
ti'i' oflicr, in that b,llcrcst ot all helpksi wot, with whnh miscr-'blc 
I'Kii liuiikof fiappyipast tunes— Georges f.’thci took the whole ol thw 
.'■IK unit. Ills oiyt of {tbndtawer m which he h.'id kept them so long, ami 
Kk kc d Oicni into a tWidting'-bax. which he tied, .uid sealed u'lih h.s seal. 
1 hen ho opened tho book-ease, and took down the gtc.u red Bible »'e 
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Aave ftpoken of— a pompous book, seldom ]ocil^\% Aming ail 
over with gold There was a. frOnb^occ io tfte W^Wfai%?^P*(!s?*d«ni: 
Abralnm sacrificing Isaac. Here, according toxusti^'lJitbernc bad 
recordtJ on thi, fly-leaf, and in his large clerJi-lilpe MW* * 1 ^ of 
Ins in linage and his wife’s death, and the births add <^i^iap AiuiiCi 
of li's childion Jane c inie first, tiicn George Scdjtgj^p^'^me, then 
Mam r-.inccs, and the diis of the clinstcniDg of ‘ 

pen, lie eairfiilly ohlitciaUil Gtcigc’s name iJWa itte psi^^ oad whi n 
'he leaf w ii dii, i jIoiuI tin, volume to the p]ac(;|rdni whnli 
he had moviti t 1 lur 'n to-ifc a documont out of dravvei, 

alicie Li'- o 'i (1. 1 I I i'‘i . iviiekipt, ind having tead'i^, CfUmpK d 
it iip.'i'iil li ''it.i! H <>' . ii' lilt < indlis, and saw it bunV'pnttf^y aiv.i; 
ill the i.', 1 V. , h - .1. , .ill., h 'ici 'g burned, he-satp down and 

virolL ofi 1 . .ii 1 Ti 1 .1 O’ 111 .Mil i"i, whom he clt^pg^lto deliver 
It in the . iO'iiiP li ii .s 111. ."ini' • dii.idv. as hewent uptpbcd,tlii. 
wholehj.i*. 11..3 il ’ti. 1 '-s. iJjiiie mid the,bixds tttrt smgm j 
ainorg i'... 1 I ' ' s 1.1 Kii iiU Sip. .re , 

A.i'.'istos .p >' *; .(ii.-'l’-. i.iii'.lv aiiddtpfintianis in good 

hui’.. ’ ” ' I . .. ^ in . 1 .vO. 1 's iiobsiWO' lor George lu his 

ho'ii II diei 1 I ll . 1 I>i!i'>ii VI 'll km IV the efi^ «r]iich go. il 

ihtiiior.- I (. 1,0 I. i\ l> .1 'i”i.i l 'e soul of man, vto}W:rfiff imiiiv 
diUelv i.n h s i-t... ' . '.II '.I- I. i>M liO'piUble of f^jdtations to 

Ihoni.is C I, . f . ■ , .jv - !'i.it geiirlcraan jto^p wfth him 

-It till id.’g'ii r ” ' d > I '.e i.oic rt.iclicd Mr- <^|^pcr befoi- 

he It'i i .- i-U:, '..1 I .'1^1 ini upK iv is, lh.it "Mfi. ^hopppr pr. - 

sents l.ib rs ]Ki i>'d i . ;.'i.i.i.iit , I'nl will have the honour and 
pleasure of w i'..iig o.' t ml nil U ’ Ihe invfrationj and the lougli 

di.aft cl tl’i nsii.i vi.e i. i.v'1 to Mrs CJiopper h^daiigliti.r . 

on Ills ’•eta ii lo m e s Icwi dial cvt’.ing, ind tl^ey talked .iho.it 
militac) „ii.is i.nl W e..' l-ii ^ m. n v ith griit <.\tilt,itiaii as the fain.!, 
sate -.id p .iioj;- of 1 j WIiL'i the g.ils h.id gon^ wrsWt, Mi ard 
Mib C distourii’-d iiiioii tli -trange events which occurring in 
the govtmois i.iiiid) js-icr iiad the i.lei’k sern Tl^S' ]^rncip.il sc 
mov ,d \\iicn li- i.-i-' ii to Mr Osborne, afUr C^tttih Dobbin s 
dcp.rturc, ’’.i idu ppir found 1 is chitf bl.ick tnAhc, face, and .ill hut 
:n a iit sunn, du loi. 1 q .arrcl, he was ccrtaiDy'had c^'a<re(l bciivcvii 
Mr O ami tin youiig < iptain Clioiiper Injtruclod to 

make out an account of .ill suinv paid to CaptSn.^shfljt'^A within tin 
last three years. “ And .i preciows lot of tob,” tin 

chief clerk s-tid, and respected ins old ^d more, fur 

^ the liberal way in which the gmnea 3 *]^aS<^K^‘j|it^''Q^out. Ihc 
dSspnife'Was' something about Miss Sedte)^ vowed ind 

>he pitied that poor yotpigil^ fo. a handsome 
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doling As the d.tughtcr of an unluclcy sptcu* 

lator, -wW^b^'l^d'a vety diabby dividend, Afr f.hoppei; had no 
).;rc.it tcfjairl^fbr^tss. Scdley. He respected tl>e house of Osborne 
boforc^i'Oth^, lA the City of London and hi , lu^pc and wish ivis 
that C^t^dn George should marry a nobh m vii’s d-iUiihicr Thc.clerk 
'dept a {p'eat 'dCA^ 30imdei tiun his piincipal ih.it ii.'.,'iit , .nid, Lud'dling 
his chiidi^mflaf ', breakfast (of whicJi h_ partook u.ih a iciy hearty 
appetitc'^^'tbo^^.his modcit cup of In ■ n-. o'l'./ si ' ii, od vttli 
brown $iigii^,bc set of) in lus br-i Sui d i joi' u d fullid >■■ ,’t for 
business, ItrdAuelilg' hi^ admit tn^ ' .V r top m i ( ipMi.i li ■> port 
too sevc^rdy dial evenni' 

Mr. 'Oshdroc'^ counter, inc", u'.t ini i . i, t h.s 

ttsu-il time, struck tho'.o tlcpcpdm , » .i-.isi ■> P foi jood 

i wons, fo watch its citp ssai. u, ■. )i i. n > ' mi vi.a i A. 

tivdt'c u'dlacki^r Higgs (of th^ ina of ili ; A ' ' ’ u .i.l i!.- 
oitnrs, Row,) ca^hd bv 'o, < a 1 1 > , t \ iP'., 

l.e governor’s private room, at d • b d i . ' < i. i ii . n '"p, 

.\t about one Mr Chopp<.rn.ct. !..>'> a I < ii ' . A .jio'j'a » 

n.in, ftnd containing .la incIo> 'o. uti' m i e ih-iv 

. ent m and dChS'ercd A <1110.1 pm . 'i. 1 i r. -. \ < ; >1 a"d 

■'!’ Eltcji,' life next dale, ucu >•. m . • < i<' t. { . . 1 ivii. -s 

a lj''pei. “I've been ir.iVin^ a ’ .1 \ ■’ <1 .1 ' 1 \ inc u 

these gentlemen appended tin It 1 ■ la i 01 , ''ulm'l. >a 

p issid Mr. Higgs looked «. im.. ■ ' 1 j > > .. . i> lln 

oatir nxShs, and vci-j in Mi f , ,it . . 1 nm. 

f iiy e tplonationa It .vas r,. .ill i.<l ^ 1 K , <1 \i 1 ^ > ' ■, \ 

■'pi let and gentle all di), to ti’o .lUi n • iii ^ n >0 1 1 i ''red <.! 
^roin his datfklitog demeanour lb < d i '1 >1' < 5 j, 

and H.io not heard to swvrr once 11 1 • i. ,1 .ir.fiiu 

going a< my, summoned Ins c'l.. <■. ak t> . .1 - .-,1 ,u; o ...» 

mm genJl-al instructions, .iskcd li’.i . d.i I , 1 i., .. 'o nd 

'cluctanM tp speak, if he knew nhcilK c i.’i 'k.’.'.m iBuitpun? 

Chopper said'hc believed he w bm • o. th.’'i k-ew tlic 

f'll perfectly. 

O’vborne .o6b a letter diri.i.tcd to tbit oiuri,., and pv.ng it to 
the cKilc, reiiuestcd the liitlcr to di.livv.r it into l)v>bbin’'i own h'«vii. 
iinincdialcly' 

jVnd iwvi'^bppcr," says he, taking his In.t and with n stnpge 
look, “ my" wSt be c.is\.” Exactly .as the tloek struck two (there 
<1 is no dcubthn^iiS^iminent between tbc pair), Mr h reder.ck lioHoek 
called, arid (Osborne walked away together 

^ ~ 7 

The' CoIontf^M tlie — th regnmait, in nhieli Messieurs DobMn and 
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Osborne had companies, n is an old general who had made liis firit 
campaign under \Volfc at < 2 ucbGc, and was long since quite too old 
and fLeblc for tuinmand , but he took sonic interest in the rcgimi nt 
of which he was the nominal head, and made ceitain of his 'ymmg 
o/Tk cro w'l-lcomo .it his table, a kind of liospitality which I Ijclicve is. 
not now common imongit his brethren Captain Dobbin was an 
L'-peuil f.ivouritc of this old (Jciitral. Dobbin was versed in the 
hui.uii.L of Ills ptiifc'-sioii. .ind loiild talk about the great Fredciick, 
.snd the I in|iresi Q'ui n and tin iru irs almost as will as the Gcneial 
hinibilf, who w i I idiili iLiil to thi triutn]ihs of the present da\, and 
whose hi ’iiw null tiu 1 III ■•'s of fift\ jnrs back. This oflicci 
a..iii I siiiiiniiyiis to I'(iii..ia lo (.ini. nriii bit. ikfast with him, on the 
111' ir-,up'>. when Mr t)slioii' •'.•iid lus will, and Mr Chopper put or 
h s best -h ii-liill. 'nd il.i .1 n.lt 11 ud li s M'lin^ fivouriic, a couple of 
dnvs 111 uKowee, i.t 1 1 1* win ii .lu\ wire ill capecting — a maiihing 
order to 'oi lo !■ I^i'i..i 1 li. •■•s.ii I'ni the icgiment to hold itself in 
re.'di'itss woidd kni. tbi ll*ii , tjuirds m a d.a^ or two; and is 
lrans|joifs wire in pk 't. I 1 . i ni'M 'at ibiu route before the wcik 
was oil I 1 \‘ I I'l is h I'l 1 'i,iL II' di I'ln; ine stay of the rigiintnt .11 
t-l'itl. im, .Jid '' alu ' II. I iiipsi*. tn It the regiment which hid 
blip d t(' h ii .If)'' in I. t 1 11, ”>il to loi’t Ml W'asliingion oi 
J-viii', l.i w. t ' I VI <t It* I iStnr'cnl reput.itiuii 11" 

the ofi-i* ji'i in I'.iid.. I , • I* it ila low Coaiiirics. “And so, in 
goo'l fin I'll iM.'i I '1 ’h /I' said the old General, hiking . I 
pinch o' '111 . w 'll b s lid ',1 ^ Ai'u., old !i.ind, .and then po.ntin . to 
the spot I ‘ I'l 1 III i f.i (/ i< .1’ . 1 ., wliiih li.s heart was still fiebiy 
bcat.iig, li >'ii h iM ",p\ I I id's to ropsttk m to Lid fitrcwcll lo p ipi 
and 111 nani f.i .1 . i 1" *.11. 'e 1 .I'n.ianiLiid jo'i to srt about )Ou 
businssS wi'iii ,ii lisli. ' W ill vhi.'h ili. General g»ive h>s \ourg 
friend T. till 'I I "j sh li ; • goi>'i-ii iliiied ni>d of liis powde red .iiul 

p g-taii.el lie 11 <11 d tl s t I ■ Using closed upon Dobinn, site down 

to pen a t ii' w IS e ■ ■- ei.iiglyeain o* his Trench) to Mader.ioiseiio 

AmG'iir'e ol IJis \l ij' \ . li.' ilie 

Ties inws II’ lie lliibl ii gr'\c irul he thought of our file mis .U 
Bright. 1, .I'el d sti hi ' .Is sh 11, 'sd of himself that Aiiicha was .iiw i, , 
the first tiiiii'g 111 Ivs tl.<rti.,l.'s 'alw lys lieforc anybody — befotc l.Uhei 
and mother, s.stei . .eel e. i, - .dw.i^s at waking and sleeping indeed 
and .ill d ly long), .uni isiiiri"i g to his hotel, he sent off a b.ief ,noi. 
to Mr Oshorm ,i> qii.iniling hru with the infunnation which he h .1! 
rsceivcd, and which might icnil l.inhcr, he hoped, lo bring,.iboui i 
reconciliation with George 

Tins note, disp.itched by the same messenger who liad earned th- 
biviUtiotr to Chopper on tlic picwious day, .iLnuied the worthy cksk 
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not , little. It wasi incldscd to him, and .as he opened the letter he 
tre iiiblcd le^t the diniicr should be put oil on which he uas calcuUun". 
Ills iitiiid was inexpresMlily relieved when he found th.at the envelope 
u 15 only a reminder for himself (*‘1 sh.itl c^pL't >oii .u half-past 
ti\c," C.iptnin Dobbin wrote ) He was \er\ inucli .ii'oicstca .tbout his 
rmplojcr's family; but, rw/Zt' " a ind dinriti .s-’s o*" more 
rqjicern to him than the .aft.ii'-, of inv othi- more il 

l^obbinwns quite jiisti'ii d ,n i pi n ■» t lo (.• ii i s i '■i-- ” ition 
to my officers ot the iv..,onu.iiL vli »pi he s' fin'd i .o tj f c nirae of 
his pcre^inations , aumuin.lj 1 niiiMi'til it U) J o' i o '.ubbla, 
whom he mct.it the a • nl’-., a.ifl i a j- i< b i. 's ii , inilitiri .mlour 
--wont ofT mstnllvio jiiirv.bi5 a i' < s.-oid ir th. ai . in't ,.nu.ni- 
m ikcr's. Here tbu vumi nbu. ,v. lo, I'n •. ,ii oiil^ .i-i' icn .Ciitj 
■> f a"c, and about jixts-i v.. iinhi.i !■ li \si'i .i i^ij -.'ii'i in i n a' ally 

Mcko^y and much imprired b- i.’.i i -n n i sK , „d ■! i.i ul as» 

undoubted cour.agc and .a Loi ah ut p i ' i nl b.ni, n n ba'aiii .d 
i wc.ipon such as he tl ou"l * wi ..Ul <’ , < > i it. i "n , v 1 u c .'non 

Shouting “Ha, ha'" .and a! i*i ,>'.i ; i-. ' ' ’ i vi i t >i pjous 

I lU rgi, he delivered the I'f.int vii.ei' ii,' _ ■ ' [iti. iib ,l e, ni'i 
'I’rrud the thrust lau/hui,ly \ ith 1 i i- ».i'j{ •> ib i t 

.Mr Stuiiblo, .IS nil I -t |i| n'ai ii in I ii -i . r I -i .'i’ i less, 
is of the Light liobs 111- ,'i Si o.,i,i I a ilu. i /■'u.ii.viii i tail 
loiuh and belonged to (C ipt.< u Hub'i ii'> (b i 'ir ' i.>i.,ii", 
.III he tiled on .i non 1 , i ik n t p i i.i'i. > ' . ' 1 In’ I 
b iiiiid hib vcais 'Hkii dn-i. two la’ \ i i ii t ' i ' '•I ’ ’.m-.. 

lid havnig ordvied .a fun lU". iiin. I.', - . C <\ n .inl”..i . >i icn..’- 

ti) me kind .anxious pirvii's It h >1 <1 -titt.i-- 1 I’l m ’■ i. J h. > 

ind pluck and bad spelling Ah’ tli'u w n i> i uv o.ii- hcii's 

bcalii g through England at tli 't tin'c , m'.' mo '’.is p. ‘wis and l. ir» 
how mg m many homeslv.iv's 

SccitTg young Stubble cngig'd m t-oii.p.is.lioii iT OiV of ihe coifee- 
room tables at the Slaiighlcis, .md the u 'is ii'..kl'iig down h.s nuac 
I n iij llic paper (for the youngst.,] w i- tlimk.ii of liis mnniina, and 
til It be might never 'scc her ague' l>pbl> n who w is ’gi'ing to write otT 
1 letter to C -orge Osborne, relented, and Kii'keil up his desk “ hy 
should I i’ ” said he. “ 1 1 clicrh ivcthib night hajipi I'll go and see mv 
j irtntse'irlynthc'moming,amlgodo\\ n to Rr’ghtoniTiv S'.'lf lo-morrow ' 
•Si> he went up and laid his big h.uiil on young ■stuhblL’'s shoulder, 
and b<ackcd up that young champion, and told luni if he would leave 
alt hr indy and water he would be a goml soldier, as he alwavs was a 
.entlem.mly good-hc.ii U’d fellow Young Stubble’s e'ves brightened 
up at this, for Dobbin was gre'atly respected m the regiment, as the 
best fiffietr md die cleverest man m it. 
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r k'^Tbank you, Dobbin,” bo said, nibbing hiS eye» vdth Iqs' knuckles, 
* I was just- just tdliiig her I wotdd. And, O Sir, so dtm kind 
to me ” I he w ^ter pumps were at work again, and 1 ant net sure that 
the sod h< -irttd Captain’s ejes did not also twinkle. < 

the two ensigns, tlic Captain, and Mi Chopper, dilKd tO|;ether m 
th.. same box Chopper brought the letter from Mr. OtfdtoOkto which 
the latter briefly presented his compliments to Captain Dtnibm, and 
requested him to forwaid the inclosed to Captain GelOfge Osboinc. 
Chopper knew nothin fuithcr, he desenbed Mr Osborne*}) i^pcai- 
aiice, it IS true, and nis iiiteivicw with Ins lawjcr, wondatOd'how the 
govcrnoi h 1 1 sw >in it niborij, and — especially as thO wUto Cirrkd 
round ibo ntic 1 n spiiulitions ill coujectrres. But thnse grew 
iroie 1 inu with etciv li s ml -'t length became p a ftc l j y unin- 
telb|,iblt \t tlLtv.hout e. tpt ti T)ubb n put Ins guest into A mckiu > 
coach, 11 a ineti ppm., s \ c, nd i uumg that he snnd^^ttPkdhe kick 
— thol I I Cm 1 1 s flic id for e\et and eiei v * 

When C ipl m Dubb it ' k \ e of Miss O ,bori>e'WO se d 
that 1 c isl cd U 11 > < ill u > 1 1 i> I matbci visit, and the spmsu i 

Lvpeetwd 1 n t<t s ii h tiis ti i(\t ( n, when, pertops, had fe 

rome, and li 1 1 1 a i i , t qn.. lo , wh wh she was prepared to 
•IDS 1C , he ir )U i\L < hit.’ ’ It is her brother’s friend, uii' 
a reerneiii * i 111 it liii been ctcitcil between Geoijpe ararl h 
an^’w tnh 1 I it ii mi i si wind i* home the'Captoto never 
laiTw i’l. hil ' o\ 11 iio to umsue, his own pareida toiisi. 
and eona( 1 , i I i tn H i jui of U c da> to lake bis plaee on lh 

Li^ hiiiin CO ell id 1 ( w 1 to 1 i s f le.ids at Brighton. In tli 

couise of tile c 1 I s I lie d ] 1.1 fuher give Olden that u *- 

nicddlii cell 1 C i[ t 1 Dobbiii, should never be auaitted withii 

Ilia d<ora 111, nJ 1 I hr ca II which she may 'have lndul,i 
pmiLt’j weie Unis ibn pU^ o oi d t ’o an end. Mr.^^cdLiuk 
Buboes, cm, ill s parti u r'> olicrtionitc to Mari^itod atUn- 
tiic to the bio’ ei sjii it d old gentleman For thongh he said h , 
mind woi 1 1 I c < t i, tl c i ic ms which It. had token to secure quit . 
duinoi tun o 111 i < cikl s m .. ard the events of the past t lo 

dajsladr ill^ s Ucred him. 
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kL ' CHAPTER XXV. 

lK'lQnt^'‘AU. IHE PttlXCIPAr Ff RSr>S'AGES THIVK Pit to 

..V f i.rj\\E i!Kioiinj\ 

\je ' 

to the ladies, .it ilic Sl>iij ln>i, 'j.'i (..auiiKd a 
' Jttfjqjf'JUld rattluig minn< r, nhi' h tin* Oiia T(,iin ^ otficcr 

n.is a more consiiinm ite 1 i'|ioctti> ixlt di of 1 i s IifL. 

Ho was'ilQI^g to hide his oin pni .te 1 - 'in 'u ' > n seem" 
Mrs G^ii^ j^bornc m her imrr i oinl ..t'P "’d ‘-i. t ■! > > > ■ ■> j'. th ■ 
.ippcchOMIdtti'he cntcrtaini’d -s * i t»i.' «.di '•{ w’l.ih ' <''sinil nci.s 
hroiighf dtfya'^,him uould ct.itei> i; 1i iw ii;>oij I < r 

“Jt fe'&yopitoion, (icoi hi t./], j. .> di ii j. h J ,<ipuor 
vmII lie upott ok, horse and h^tx h l.> <. t’.i. < v < ' -> r i ..ic. 'mH 
.;ive the euch a dance as sh .'I .'■> d o !'’■ i’„" ’w it > t . r mt i-o 
child’s But you need not -in *1. it to M> . i * . w 

I here any finhtinj; o.i i .ii ifo i .i' > ' 's i ' 

IlcIgtuul'y^ytniHout to he mi'i. • il...*.\ < ■ > > ' t eii 

think 90 ; Brussels IS ft'] I r.r t’t i ' .x .1’ «ii ' .> 

t was agedeq^ represent ihenuti •! ii 1 . , . 1 \i * 1 1 

this harm^sC^Tit to Aineli i 

Tills 'p'^’ttcrug arranged »1 e hepP l. .1 lx t’. i ' I. , «i "'Ira 
(>coT{^ Ojfafdjifil' quits' gaily, tnoel to pi\ lu i o>ie oi i o '" i'i.it'ius 
relative to hivti^w position .is a bi.en. i ’>.1 .'i eo.i <’i' i.’n*' it i* list ne 
conressedi s%rc excccdingl) rlii.n^i ."u Ivn " ii'i i.ofu.h' ■'ml men 
lill to talfciBjif atx>u,t r.rF'Uton ’"d il _ '-in. i'hI f-e ■ i t’.'s of the 

j)I ICC, and ■the'hcautics of the roul .ii.d i^'o tniri *- 1 1 I'-o “ L'',’ t.i .ig” 
• oaeh and all a tninne' ijii-.o i n om,>’o'.i'nsihU to A.nciia, 
md very fUQ&uaInpt' fa Rioec«;<u \.h.> \>i. x tihmg iIk C’p’.nr, .is 
indeed she 0 ycry one iie-r ix'.ioin sh ' ( lu 

Ifi:tlc'.Mijwt^ it^damst be oximcd, I ul i ii'.ici .i .m 1 1 orx.o'o i of her 
'lusbatj^lCnEra&^^^sdn Dobbin, lie ll^plxl— 'it. xx 's xciy pi.-'in md 
honxely-lbtaldn^^ii^^excecdmt'i:) axvVxor.l a.itl e,' .’.>’x S'-e Med 

II in for li^atttiam|jpat,to h«r hus!n.n(t (to he sure theic xx s Xv<x Ii'.lc 
I'leiit m that)y4l&a^^t|tout:i^t Geo..;<_ xxps most gcoeroui -vid ’^yid ia 
.Mti'ding hir'ftriinids^.tQ^tKs btuthor xihner. Gcoi-ge h.id tntra'cked 
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Dobbin’s lisp and queer maflners many times to her, tbough to do him 
justice, he always spoke most highly of his friend’s good qualities In 
her little dny of triumph, and not knowing him intimately as yet, she 
made htjlit of honest William — and he knew her opinions of him ipiiie 
well, and acquiesced in them very humbly. A time came whc« she 
knew him better, and changed her notions regarding him ; but that 
was distant as \ct 

As fur KebcLi'a, C ipt vii Dobbin had not been iwo hours in the 
1 idles’ coni]) my bofoie she undtrstood his secret perfectly. She did 
not like him, and fiMroil him piivatcly, nor was he very much i»re- 
posscssid 111 lur fiio”i lie i.-is so honest, that her arts and 
• ajoleiics did not afurl hiiii, iiid he shiiiik from her with instinctiie 
icpiilsLCii And, Is she I w b, no iin ms so far superior to her sex ’s 
to be aboic jeilousv. sh • ii.^'ikeil him tin. more for his adoration ol 
Aiiiuii Neiorihcle's sbo u is miv icspcctful and cordial m her 
manner tow irds him \ liuml to the Osbornes! a friend to bei 
dealest beiu f ictors ' blie . # id she should alnais loi c him sincerely 
she n.iiRiabLrtil hnn q >1^ iivll on the Vnishdl night, as she told 
Amelia .irchli, and so,, ir'lealitils fun of him wlic.i the two I.ii 1 r> 
went to drtss tor dm i !\ . ‘don Ci in It’ pud scarcely any a*tcii>io'i 
to Dobbin Inokii ^ i .‘o.i h'i'i is a "ood-n itiired nincompoop and 
iindci-hud Citi iii in J pit oni .id him iiith much dignity 

Wlitn Ceoige and D ibliMiieii .ilom in the latter’s room, to ivliuli 
Oeorgi iiad folluiii.il leta Donb.ii took fiom his desk the letter which 
he had be , n eliaii^cd by Mr Osborne to deliver to his son, “ It’s n it 
111 in> f Uln.r’s h indu niinj, ’ s iid George, looking rather alarmed , noi- 
was It il e letter w is from 'Ir Osboinc's lawyer, and to the following 
eficct - 


•• JiSUFOKD Row, Mt)f 7, 1815. 

“SIR- • 

‘‘ I AH coiiimissioni 1 1 y Mi 0 -.lionie to inrorm you, that he abides by the 
detcrinmiliun which he bcft-c csiirciaaid to yon, and that in coAseqiience of 
the marriage ivhish you have Uen pleased to coniiact, he ceases to cnii.nlir 
to'a hrniLfo'tli a., a member of his fimily. Tins determination it fir.nl and 
irrcvoixiblc 

“ Although the monies espenJed upon you m your, minority, and tlic bills 
which you hair drawn u]ion kiui w unsiianngly of, hte yeais, bx exceed in 
amount the sum to which you an cntitleil in your own right {being t]ic*tliir.l 
port of the fortune of your mother, Uie late Mrs. Osborne, ^nd which reicrtel 
to you at her decease, and to Miss Jine Osborne and Mus Maila Frances 
Oibpme), yet I am instructed by Mr Oslxnpe to say, that lie waives all 
rlaim upon your estate, and that the sum of 3,000/ , 4 per cent anniutiui., 
at the value of the day (being your one-third 'bare of the sum of 6,000/ ),' 
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shall be pud otcr to TOUiaeK or jfosr agents upon yonr receipt tot die 
utne, bp 

'* Your obedient Serrt, 

*'S. HiGoa." 

P S. — Mr. Osborne derfxes me to sap, once for all, that he drrHnra to 
lecclve anp messages^ letters, or cogunimicatioiis from yon on this or any other 
subject.” 

"A pretty way you have manased the affair,** said George, looking 
savagely at WiUiain Dobbin. " Look there, Dobbin,” and he flung 
over to the latter his parent’s lettmr. " A b^gar, by Jove, and all in 
consequence of my d— d sentimentality. Why couldn’t we have 
waited? A ball might have done for me in the course of the war, 
and may still, and how will Emmy be bettered by being left a beggar's 
widow ? It was all your doing. You were never easy until you 
got me mairled and ruined. What the deuce am 1 to do with two 
thousand pounds? Such a sum won’t last two years. I’ve lost a 
hundred and forty to Crawley at cards and billiards since I’ve been 
down here. A pretty manager of a man’s mattmyou are^ forsooth.” 

“There’s no denymg that the position is a hard one,” Dobbin 
replied, after reading over the letter with a blank countenance; “and 
.is you say, it is partly of my makmg. There are some men that 
wouldn’t niind chani^g with you,” he added, wiOi a bitter smiles. 
“ How many captains in the regiment have two thousand pounds to 
the fore, think you 7 You must hve on your pay till your father relents, 
and if you die, you leave your wife a hundred a year.” 

“ Do you suppose a man of my habits can hve on bis pay and a 
hundred a year?” George cried out in great anger. "You must be a 
tool to talk so, Dobbin. How the deuce am I to keep up my position 
in the world upon such a pitiful pittance? I can’t chaxi^ my habits. 
1 mutt have my comforts. 7 wasn’t brought up on porridge, like 
MaeWhirter, or on potatoes, like <fld O’Dowd. Do you expect my 
wife to take m soldierB’ wishing, wr ride after the regiment in a 
baggage waggon?” 

" Well, wdl,” said Dobbin, still good-naturedly, " w^ get her a 
better conveyance. But tiy and remember that you are only m 
dethroned prince now, Geoige, nqr boy; and be quiet whilst the 
tempest lasts. It won’t be for long. Let your name be mentioned in 
the Gaui/e, and 111 engage the old father idents towards you.” 

"Mentioned in the Gantlti* Geoige answered. "And in what 
part of It? Among the killed and wounded retains, and at the top of 
the list, very likd^.” 

" PAal It will be time oioagh to ciy ent when we are hast,* 
Dobbhk said. "And if anytlung ba^ens^ you know, George^ I bora 
1 It 
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gat a litd^ and I am not a marrying man, and I shall not forget my 
god*Bon in my wiU,* be added, with a smile. Whereupon the dispute 
ended— as many scores of sod conversations between Osborne and 
his friend had condoded prenously— by the former declaring there 
was no possibility of beirig angry with DobUn long, and forgiving him 
very generously after abusing him without cause. 

** 1 say, Bedcy,* cried Bawdon Crawley out of his dressing-room, to 
his lady, who was attiniig herself for dinner in her own chamber. 

“Wto?” add Bedcy^ ahnll voice. She was lorddng over her 
dioulder in the glass. She had put on the neatest and freshest white 
frock imaginable, and with bare shoulders and a httle necklace, and a 
li^t blue sash, she looked the image of youthful innocence and girlish 
happiness. 

“ I say, whatn Mrs. O. do, when O. goes out with the regiment ? ” 
Crawley said coming into the room, performing a duet on his head 
with two huge hair-brushes, and lookmg out from under his hair with 
admiration on his pretty little wife. 

** I suppose diell cry her eyes out," Becky answered. “ She has 
been whimpenng halfa^xen tunes, at the vety notion of it, already 
to me." 

** Km don’t care^ I suppose ?”Rawdon said, half angry at his wife’s 
want of feelmg. 

** You wretch I don’t yon know that I intend to go with you,” Becky 
replied. “ Bendes, you’re different You go as General Tufto’s aide- 
do^omp. Wt doift belong to the Hne,” Mrs. Crawley said, throwing 
up her head with an air that so enchanted her husband that te stooped 
down and Idssed it 

"Rawdon dear— don't you thirib — ^you’d better get that — money 
from Cn|ud, before he goes ?" Becky continued, fixing on a killmg bow 
She calM George Osborne, Cupid. She had flattered him about his 
good looks a score of times already. She watched over hurt kindly at 
dcartd of a night when he would drop m to Rawdon's quarters for a 
half-hour before bed-time. 

She had often called him a horrid dissipated wretch, and threatened 
to tdl Emmy of his wicked ways and naughty extravagant habits. She 
broui^ his dgar and U^ted it for him ; she knew the effect of that 
saanoenvie, having practised it in former days upon Rawdon Crawley. 
He thought her gay, brisk, aidi, distingnfie, ddightfuL In their Jittlc 
drives and dinners, Bediy, of course, quite outshme poor Emmy, who 
resaained veiy mute and timid while Mrs. (kawley and her husband 
ntUed away together, and Captain Crawley (and Jos after he joined 
tbt young married peojde) gobbled in sftence. 

Emmy^ miad aomehow misgave her about her friend. Rebecca’s 
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vni, qunts, and accomplishments troubled her with a rueful disquiet. 
They were onl/ a week marned, and here was Geoige already 
suffering ennui, and eager for others’ society ' She trembled for the 
future. How shall 1 be a companion for him, she thought, — so 
clever and so brilliant, and I such a humble foolish creature ? How 
noble It was of him to marry me — ^to give up everything and stoop 
down to me ! I ought to have refused him, only I had not the heart. 

I ought to have stopped at home and taken care of poor papa. And 
her neglect of her parents (and mdecd there was some foundation for 
this ctxrgc which the poor child’s uneasy conscience brought agamst 
her) was now remembered for the first time, and caused her to blush 
with humiliation. Oh t thought she, I have been very wicked and 
sdfish — selfish m forgetting them in their sorrows — sdfish in forcing 
George to marry me. I know I’m not worthy of him — I know he 
would have been happy without me — and yet — I tried, 1 tried to give 
him up. 

It IS hard when, before seven days of marriage are over, such 
thoughts and confessions as these force themselves on a little bride’s 
mind. But so it was, and the mght before Dobbin came to jom 
these young people — on a fine bnlliant moonlight night of May — so 
warm and balmy that the wmdows were flung open to the balcony, 
from which Geoige and Mrs. Crawley were gazing upon the calm 
ocean spread shuung before them, while Rawdon and Jos were 
engaged at backgammon within — ^Amelia couched m a great chair 
quite neglected, and watching both these parties, fdt a despair and 
remorse such as were hitter companions for that tender lonely souL 
Scarce a week was past, and it was come to this t The future, h^ she 
regarded it, offered a dismal prospect; but Emmy was too ihy, so to 
speak, to look to*fhat, and embark alone on that wide sea, and unfit to 
navigate it without a guide and protector. I know Miss Smith has a 
mean oiunibn of her. But how many, my dear Madam, are endowed 
with your prodigious strength of mmd? 

"Gad, what a fine night, and how bright the moon is!” George 
said, with a puff of his cigar, which went soaring op skywards. 

"How delicious they smell m the open air! I adore them. 
>Vh(/d think the moon was two hundred and thhty-six thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven mdes off?” Becky added, gazing at that orb 
with » smile. “ Isn't it dever of me to remember that? Pooh! we 
learned it all at Miss Pinkerton's 1 How calm fhe sea is, and how 
clear everything. 1 declare I can almost see the coast of France!'* 
and her Wight green eyes streamed out, and shot into the idght as if 
titey erntU see fhrough it 

** Do you know what I intend to do one nioming?* she said * 1 
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find 1 can swim beautifully, and some day, when my Aunt Crawley’s 
companion — did you know— you remember her — ^that hook- 

nosed woman, with the long wisps of hair — ^when Bnggs goes out to 
bathe^ I intend to dive tmder her auming, and insist on a reconcihation 
in the water. Isn’t that a stratagem ? ” 

George burst out laughing at the idea of this aquatic meeting. 
“What’s the row there, you two?” Rawdon shouted out, rattling the 
box. Ameha was making a fool of herself in an absui^ hysterical 
manner, and retired to her own room to whimper in pnvate. 

Our history is destmed in this chapter to go backwards and for- 
wards in a very irresolute manner seemingly, and having conducted 
our story to to-morrow presently, we shall immediately again have 
occasion to step back to yesterday, so tliat the whole of the tale may 
get a hearing As you behold at her Majesty’s drawing-room, the 
ambassadors’ and high dignitaries’ carriages whisk off from a private 
dour, while Captain Jones’s ladies are waiting for their fly. as you 
see m the Secretary of the Treasury’s antechamber, a half-doren of 
petitioners waiting patiently for their audience, and called out one by 
one, when suddenly an Insh member or some eminent personage 
enters the apartment, and instantly walks m to Mr. Under-Sccrctary 
over the heads of all the people present so in the conduct of a talc, 
the romancer is obliged to exercise this most partial sort of justice 
Although all the httle mcidents must be heard, yet they must be put 
off when the great events make their appearance ; and surely such a 
cucumstance as that which brought Dobbin to Brighton, viz. the 
ordenng out of the Guards and the line to Belgium, and the mustering 
of the allied armies in that country under the command of his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington — such a dignified circumstance as that, I say, 
was entitled to the /nr over all minor occurrences wfiereof this history 
Is composed mainly, and hence a httle trifling disarrangement and 
disorder was excusable and bccommg. We have only now advanced 
in time so far beyond Chapter XXll. as to have g^t our various 
characters up into their dressing-rooms before the dinner, which took 
place as usuid on the day of Dobbin’s arrivaL 

George was too humane or too much occupied with the tie of his 
neckcloth to convey at once all the news to Ameha which his 
comrade had brou^t with him from London. He came into her 
room, however, holding the attorney’s letter in his hand, and With so 
solemn and important an air that his wife, always mgemously on the 
watdi for calamity, thought the worst was about to befall, and running 
up to her husband, besought her dearest George to teU her everything 
—he was ordered abroad; there would be a battle next week— s^ 
knew there would. 
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Dearest Geoige parried the question about foreign service, and 
with a mdancholy shake of the head said, “ No, Emmy ; it isn't that : 
It’s not myself I care about it’s you. I have had bad news from my 
father. He refuses any communication with me ; he has flung us off; 
and leaves us to poverty. I can rough it well enough ; but you, my 
dear, how will you bear it’ read here.” And he handed her over 
the letter 

Amelia, with a look of tender alarm m her eyes, listened to her 
noble hero as he uttered the above generous sentiments, and sitting 
down on the bed, read the letter which George gave her with such a 
pompous martyr-like air. Her face cleared up as she read the docu- 
ment, however. The idea of sharing poverty and privation in company 
with the beloved object is, as we have before said, far from being dis- 
agreeable to a warm-hearted woman. The notion was actually pleasant 
to little Amelia. Then, as usual, she was ashamed of herself for 
feeling happy at such an indecorous moment, and checked her pleasure, 
saying demurely, “ O, George, how your poor heart must bleed at the 
idea of being separated from your papa.” 

" It docs,” said George, with an agonised countenance: 

“ But he can’t be angry with you long,” she continued. “ Nobody 
could, I’m sure. He must forgive yon, my dearest, kindest husband. 
O, I shall never forguc myself if he does not.” 

"Wh.at vexes me, my poor Emmy, is not my misfortune, but 
yours,” George said “ 1 don’t care for a little poverty, and 1 th.nk, 
without vanity. I’ve talents enough to make my own way ’’ 

'* That you have,” interposed hts wife, who thought that war si.ould 
cease, and her husband should be made a general instantly. 

" Yes, I shall make my way as well as another,” Osborne went on ; 
" but you, my'dcor girl, how can 1 bear your being depnved of the 
comforts and station in society which my wife had a right to expect ? 
My dearest girl in barracks ; the wife of a soldier in a marching regi- 
ment , subject to all sorts of annoyance and privation I It makes me 
miserable ” 

Emmy, quite at ease, as this was her husband’s only cause of 
disquiet, took his hand, and with a radiant face and smile began 
to warble that stanza from the favourite song of "Wapping Old 
Stairs,” in which the heroine, after rebuking her Tom for mattention, 
promises “ his trowsers to mend, and his grog too to make," if he 
will be constant and kind, and not forsake her. “ Besides,” s^ said, 
after a pause, during which she looked as pretty and happy as any 
young woman need, “ isn’t two thousand pounds an immense deal of 
money, George?” 

Geoige laughed at her nalvetd; and finally they went down to 
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dinner, Amelia clinging on George’s aim, still warbling the tune of 
“Wapping Old Stairs,” and more pleased and light of mind than she 
had been for some days past 

Thus the repast, which at length came off, instead of being 
dismal, was an exceedingly brisk and meiry one. The excitement of 
the campaign counteracted in Geoige’s mmd the depression occa- 
sioned by the disinheriting letter. Dobbin still kept up his character 
of rattle. He amused the company with accounts of the army in 
Belgium, where nothing but f<&tcs and gaiety and fashion were going 
on. Then, havmg a particuhir end in view, this dexterous captam 
proceeded to describe Mrs. Major O’Dowd packing her own and her 
Major's wardrobe, and how his best epaulets had been stowed into a 
tea canister, whilst her own famous yellow turban, with the bird of 
paradise wrapped in brown paper, was locked up in the Major's tin 
cocked-hat-case, and wondered what effect it would have at the French 
king's court at Ghent, or the great military balls at Brussela 

"Ghent! Brussels!” cried out Amcha with a sudden shock and 
start " Is the regiment ordered away, George, — is it ordered away ? ” 
A look of terror came over the sweet smiling face, and she clung to 
George as by an instinct 

"Don’t be a&aid, dear,” he said good-naturedly; "it is but a 
twelve hours' passage. It won’t hurt you. You shall go, too, Kmmj ” 

"/intend to go,” said Becky. " I’m on the staff. General Tufto 
IS a great flirt of mine. Isn't he, Rawdon 7” 

Rawdon laughed out with his usual roar William Dobbin flushed 
up quite red. “ She can’t go,” he said , “ think of the — of the danger,” 
he was gomg to add ; but had not all his conversation during dinner- 
■time tended to prove there was none ? He became very confused and 
silent. ' 

" I must and will go,” Amelia cned with the greatest spirit ; and 
George, applauding her resolution, patted her under the chin, and 
asked all the persons present if they ever saw such a termagant of a 
wife, and agreed that the lady should bear him company. “We’ll 
have Mrs. O’Dov d to chaperon you,” be said. What cared she so 
long as her husband was near her? Thus somehow the bitterness of 
a parting was juggled away. Though war and danger were in store, 
war and danger might not befall for months to come. There was a 
respite at any rate, which made the timid little Amelia almost as 
happy as a full reprieve would have done, and which even Dobbin 
owned in his heart was very welcome. For, to be permitted to see 
her was now the greatest privilege and hope of his life, and he 
thought with hunself secretly how he would watch and protect her. 

I wouldn% have let her go if I had been mamed to her, he 
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But Geoi:ge was the master, and his friend did not think ht to 
remonstrate. 

Puttmg her arm round her friend's waist, Rebecca at length cariled 
Amdia off from the dinner-table where so much business of importance 
had been discussed, and left the gentlemen m a highly exhilarated 
state, drinking and talking very gaily. 

In the course of the evening Rawdon got a little family-note from 
his wife, which, although he crumpled it up and burnt it instantly in 
the candle, we had the good luck to read over Rebecca’s shoulder. 

“ Great news,” she wrote “ Mrs Bute is gone. Get the money from 
Cupid to-night, as he’ll be off to-morrow most likely. Mind this — R.” 
bo when the httlc company was about adjournmg to coffee in tha 
« omen’s apartment, Rawdon touched Osborne on the elbow, and said 
gracefully, “ I say, Osborne, my boy, if quite convenient, 1 11 trouble 
>ou for that ’ere small trifle ” It was not quite convenient, but never- 
theless George gave him a considerable present instalment in bank- 
notes from his pocket-book, and a bill on his agent’s, at a week’s date, 
for the remaming sum. 

This matter arranged, George, and Jos, and Dobbin, held a council 
of war over their cigars, and agreed that a general move should be 
made for London in Jos’s open carriage the next day. Jos, I think, 
%\ould have preferred staying until Rawdon Crawley quitted Brighton, 
but Dobbin and George overruled bun, and be agreed to carry the 
party to town, and ordered four horses, as became his dignity. With 
these they set off in state, after breakflist, the next d.a} Amelia had 
risen very early in the morning, and packed her little tranks with the 
greatest alaenty, while Osborne lay m bed deploring that she had not 
a maid to help her She was only too glad, however, to perform this 
office for herself. A dim uneasy sentiment about Rebecca tilled her 
mind already; and although they kissed each other most tenderly at 
parting, we know what jealousy is , and Mrs Amelia possessed 
that among other virtues of her sex. 

Besides these characters who ave coming and going away, we must 
remember that there were some other old friends of ours at Bnghton; 
Miss Crawley, namely, and the suite m attendance upon her. Now, 
although Rebecca and her husband were but at a few stones’ throw of 
the lodgings which the mvalid Miss Crawley occupied, the old lady’s 
door remained as pitilessly closed to them as it bad been liLrctoforc in 
London. As long as she remained by the side of her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Bute Crawley took care that her beloved Matilda should not be 
agitated by a meeting with her nephew. When the spinster took her 
dnve, the faithful Mrs. Bute sate beside her in the carnage. When 
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Miss Crawley took the air in a chair, Mrs. Bute marched on one side 
of the vehicle, whilst honest Briggs occupied the other wing And if 
they met Rawdon and his wife by chance — although thi* former con- 
stantly and Obsequiously took off his hat, the Miss-Crawlej party 
passed him by with such a frigid and killing indifference, that Rawdon 
began to despair. 

“We might as well be in London as here,” Captain Rawdon often 
said, with a downcast air. 

“ A comfortable inn in Brighton is better than a spunging-housc 
in Clianccry Lane,’’ his wife answered, who was of a more cheerful 
temperament “ Think of those two aides-de-camp of Mr. Moses, the 
sheriff’s-ofllcer, who watched our lodging for a week. Our fi tends 
here are very stupid, but Mr Jos and Captain Cupid are better com- 
panions than Mr Moses’s men, Rawdon, my love ” 

“I wonder the writs haven't followed me down here” Rawdon 
continued, still desponding 

“^Vhen they do, well find means to give them the slip," said 
dauntless little Becky, and further pointed out to her husband the 
great comfort and advantage of meeting Jos and Osborne, whose 
acquamtance had brought to Rawdon (.raw Icy a most timely little 
supply of ready money. 

“ It will hardly be enough to pay the inn bill,” grumbled the 
Guardsman. 

“Why need wc pay it?” said the lady, who had an answer for 
everything 

1 lirough Rawdon’s valet, who still kept up a trifling acquaintance 
with the male inhabitants of Miss Crawley’s servants’ hall, and was 
instructed to treat the coachman to dnnk whenever they met, old Miss 
Crawley’s movements were pretty well known by our young couple , 
and Rebecca luckily bethought herself of being unwell, and of calling 
in the same apothecary who was m attendance upon the spinster, so 
that their mfonnation was on the whole tolerably complete: Nor was 
Miss Bnggs, although forced to adopt a hostile attitude, secretly 
inimical to Rawdon and his wife. She was natural’y of a kindly and 
forgiving disposition Now that the cause of jealousy was removed', 
her dishke for Rebecca disappeared also, and she remembered the 
latter’s inv.inable good words and good humour. And, mdeed, she 
and Mrs. Firkin, the lady’s-maid, and the whole of Miss Cradley’s 
household, groaned under the tyranny of the triumphant Mrs Bute 

As offoi will be the case, that good but impcnous woman pushed 
her advant^^es too far, and her successes quite unmercifully. She had 
in the course of a few weeks brought the invalid to such a state of 
hdpless Jocihty, that the poor soul yielded herself entirely to her 
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■lstei*s orders, and did not even dnrc to complain of her slavery to 
Bnggs or Firkin. Mrs. Bute measured out the glasses of ivinc which 
Mias Crawley was daily allowed to take, with irresistible acct.rac>, 
greatly to the annoyance of Firkin and the butler, who found them- 
selves depnved of control over even the sherry-bottle. She apportioned 
the sweet-breads, jellies, chickens; their quantity and order. Night 
and noon and morning she brought the abominable drinks ordained 
by the Doctor, and made her patient swallow them with so affecting 
an obedience, that Firkm said, “My poor Missus du take her physic 
like a lamb.” She prescribed the drive in the carriage or the ride in 
the chair, and, in a word, ground dowm the old lady in her convales- 
cence in such a way as only belongs to your proper-managing, motherly, 
moral woman If ever the patient faintly resisted, and pleaded for a 
litttlc bit more dinner ora little drop less medicine, the nurse threatened 
her with instantaneous death, when Miss Crawley instantly gave in 
“ She’s no spint left in her,” Firkm remarked to Briggs , “ she ain't 
ave called me a fool these three weeks ” Finally, Mrs Bute had made 
up her mind to dismiss the aforesaid honest lady’s-maid, Mr Bowls 
the large confidential man, and Briggs herself, and to send for her 
daughters from the Kcctorj', previous to removing the dear invalid 
bodily to Queen’s Crawley, when an odious accident happened which 
called her away from duties so ple.'ising '1 he Reverend Bute Crawley, 
her husband, riding home one night, fell w ith his horse and broke his 
colhir-bone Fever and inil.immatory 5>mptoms set in, and Mrs Bute 
was forced to lease Sussex for Hampshire As soon as ever Bute was 
restored, she promised to return to her dearest fnend, and departed, 
leaving the strongest injunctions with the household regarding their 
behaviour to their mistress , and as soon ns she got into the South- 
ampton coach, there was such a jubilee and sense of relief in all Miss 
Crawleyjp house, as the company of persons assembled there had not 
experienced for many a week before That scry day Miss Crawley 
left off her afternoon dose of medicine thtit afternoon Bowls opened 
an mdependent bottle of sherry for himself and Mrs. Firkm that 
night Miss Crawley and Miss Bnggs indulged in a game of piquet 
instead of one of Porteus’s sermons. It was as in the old nursery- 
story, when the stick forgot to beat the dog, and the whole course of 
events underwent a peaceful and happy revolution. 

*At a very early hour in the morning, twice or thrice a week. Miss 
Ilnggs used to betake herself to a bathing-machine, and disport m 
the water in a flannel goivn .and an oilskm cap. Rebecca, as w'C hara 
seen, was aware of this circumstance, and though she did not attempt 
to storm Bnggs as she had threatened, and actually due into that 
lady’s presence and surprise her under the sacredness of the awninOa 
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Mrs. Rawdoa detcmuned to attack Bnggs as dc came away from liei 
bath, refieshed and invigorated by her dip, and likely to be m good 
humour. 

So getting up very early the next morning, Becky brought the 
telescope in their sitting-room, which faced the sea, to bear upon the 
bathing-machmes on the beach; saw Bnggs arrive, enter her box, and 
put out to sea; and was on the shore just as the nymph of whom she 
caune m quest stepped out of the httle caravan on to the shingles. It 
was a pretty picture the beach ; the bathing-women’s faces ; the long 
line of rocks and building were blushing and bright in the sunshine 
Rebecca wore a kind, tender smile on her face, and was holding out 
her pretty white hand as Briggs emerged from the box. \Vliat could 
Bnggs do but accept the salutation? 

“ Miss Sh — , Mrs. Crawley,” she said. 

Mrs. Crawley seized her hand, pressed it to her heart, and with a 
judden impulse, flmging her arms round Bnggs, kissed her affection- 
ately. " Dear, dear fnend 1 ” she' said, with a touch of such natural 
feclmg, that Miss Briggs of course at once began to melt, and even the 
bathmg-woman was mollified 

Rebecca found no difficulty in engaging Briggs in a long, intimate, 
and dehghtful conversation. l.verything that h.id passed since the 
mommgof Becky’s sudden departure from Miss Crawley’s house in 
Park Lane up to the present day, and Mrs. Bute’s happy retreat, was 
discussed and described by Briggs All Miss Crawley's symptoms 
and the particulars of her illness and medical treatment, were narrated 
by the confidante with that fulness and accuracy which women delight 
in. About their complaints and their doctors do ladies ever tire of 
talking to each other? Bnggs did not, on this occasion; nor did 
Rebecca weaiy of listening. She was thankful, truly \hankful, that 
the dear kind Bnggs, that the faithful, the invaluable Firkin, had 
been permitted to remain witli their benefactress through her illnncc 
Heaven bless hcrl though she, Rebecca, had seemed to act undutifully 
towards Miss Crawley; yet was not her fault a natural and wcnc.-ihiw 
one? Could she help giving her hand to the man who had won her 
heart? Bnggs, the sentimental, could only turn up her eyes to heaven 
at this appeal, and heave a sympathetic sigh, and think that she, too, 
had given away her aSections long years ago, and own that Rebecca 
was no very great cnminal. , 

"Can 1 ever forget her wno so befriended the fiiendless orphan? 
No, though die has cast me off,” the latter said, " 1 shall never 
to love her, and 1 would devote my life to her service. As my own 
benefactress, as my bdoved Rawdon’s adored relative, 1 love and 
idmue Miss Crawl^, dear Miss Bnggs, beyond any woman in the 
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world, and next to her I love all those who arc faithful to her. /would 
never have treated Miss Crawley’s faithful friends as that odious 
designing Mrs. Bute has done. Rawdon, who was all heart,” Rebecca 
continued, “although his outward manners might seem rough and 
cardess, had said a hundred times, with tears in his eyes, that he 
blessed Heaven for sending his dearest Aunty two such axlmirable 
nurses as her attached Firkin and her admirable Miss Briggs ” Should 
the machinations of the horrible Mrs Bute end, as she too much 
feared they would, in banishing everybody that Miss Crawley loved 
'rom her side, and leaving that poor lady a victim to those harpies at 
the Rectory, Rebecca besought her (Miss Briggs) to remember that 
her own home, humble as it was, was always open to receive Briggs. 
“ Dear friend,” she exclaimed, in a transport of enthusiasm, “ sotne 
hearts can nevtr forget benefits ; all women arc not Bute Crawlc> s ! 
Though why should I complain of her,” Rebecca added ; “ though I 
have been her tool and the victim to her arts, do 1 not owe my dearest 
Rawdon to her ? ” And Rebecca unfolded to Briggs all Mrs. Bute's 
conduct at Queen’s Crawley, which, though unintelligible to her then, 
was clearly enough explained by the events now, — now that the attach- 
ment had sprung up which Mrs Bute had encouraged by a thousand 
artifices, — ^now tliat two innocent people had fallen into the snares 
which she had laid for them, and loved and married and been ruined 
through her schemes 

It was all very true Briggs saw the stratagems as clearly as 
possible. Mrs. Bute had made the match between Rawdon and 
Rebecca. Yet, though the latter was a perfectly innocent victim, 
Miss Briggs could not disguise from her friend her fear that Miss 
Crawley’s aifections were hopelessly estranged from Rebecca, and that 
the old lady wotild never forgive her nephew for making so imprudent 
a marriage. 

On this point Rebecca had ho’ own opinion, and still kept up a 
good heart. If Miss Crawley did not forgive them at present, she 
might at least relent on a future day. Even now, there was only that 
puling, sickly Pitt Crawley between Rawdon and a baronetcy ; and 
should anything happen to the former, all would be well. At all 
events, to have Mrs. Bute’s designs exposed, and herself well abused, 
was a satisfaction, and might be advantageous to Rawdon’s mterest; 
and ilebecca, after an hour’s chat with her recovered friend, left her 
with the most tender demonstrations of regard, and quite assured that 
the conversation they had had together would be reported to Miss 
Crawley before many hours were over. 

This interview ended, it became full time for Rebecca to return to 
her inn, where all the party of the previous day were assembled at a 
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farewell brc.ikfast Robccca tool: such a. tender leave of Amelia as 
became tno aomcn nho loved each other as sisters, and having used 
her handkerchief plentifully, and hung on her friend’s neck as if they 
were parting for ever, and waved the handkerchief (which was quite 
dry, by tlie way) out of the window, as the carnage drove off, she came 
back to the breakfast-table, and ate some prawns with a good deal ol 
appetite, considfnng her emotion; and while she was munching thest 
delicacies, expl.iincd to Kawdon what had occurred in her morning 
walk between herself and liriggs. Her hopes were very high she 
made her husband share them She generally succeeded in making 
her husband share all her opinions, whether meHnchoIy or cheerful 

“ You will now, if v ou please, my dear, sit down at the writing 
table and pen me a pretty little letter to Miss Crawley, in which you’ll 
say that you arc a good bo\', and that sort of thing ” So Raw don sate 
down, and wrote otf, “llnghton, Thursday,” and “My dear Aunt,’' 
with great rapidity , but there the gallant ofilcer’s imagination failed 
him ITc mumbled the end of his pen, and looked up in his wife’s 
face. She could not help laughing at bis rueful countenance, and 
marching up and down the room with her hands behind her, the little 
woman began to dictate a letter, which he took dow’n. 

“ Before quitting the countrj' and commencing a campaign, which 
very possibly may be f.ital,” 

“ What 1”’ said Rawdon, rather surprised, but took the humour of 
the phrase, and presently wTote it down with a grin. 

“ Which very possibly may be fatal, I h.a\ e come hither — ” 

“Why not say come here, Becky? come here’s grammar,” the 
dragoon interposed. 

“ I h.avc come hither,” Rebecca insisted, with a stamp of her foot, 
“to say farewell to my dearest and earliest friend ' 1 beseech you 
before I go, not perhaps to return, once more to let me press the hand 
from which I have received nothing but kindnesses all my life ” 

“ Kindnesses all my life,” echoed Kawdon, scratching down the 
words, and quite amazed at his own facility of composition. 

“ I ask nothing from you but that we should part not in anger. 1 
have the pride of my family on some points, though not on all. 
1 married a painter's daughter, and am not ashamed of the union.” 

“ No, run me through the body if I ami” Kawdon ejaculated. 

“ You old booby,” Rebecca s.aia, pinching his ear and looking ovei 
to see that he made no mistakes in spelling — “beseech is not spelt 
with an a, and earliest is " So he altered these words, bowing to the 
supenor knowledge of his hltle Missis. 

“ I thought that you were aware of the progress of mv attachment,” 
Rebecca continue: “I knew that Mrs. Bute Crawley Mnfirmed and 
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encouraged it. But I make no reproaches. I married a pour woman, 
and am content to abide by what I have done. Leave your property, 
dear Aunt, as you will. I shall never complain of the way in which 
you dispose of iL 1 would have you believe that I love you for your- 
self, and not for money’s sake. 1 want to be reconciled to you ere I 
leave England. Let me, let me see you before 1 go A few weeks or 
months hence it may be too late, and I cannot bear the notion of 
luitting the country without a kind word of farewell from you ” 

*' She won’t recognise my st>lc in //la/,” said Becky. “ 1 made the 
sentences short and bnsk on purpose ’’ And this authentic missive was 
despatched under cover to Miss Briggs. 

Old Miss Crawley laughed uhen Briggs, with great mystery, handed 
her over this candid and simple statement. “ We may read it now 
Mrs. Bute is away,” she said. “ Read it to me, Briggs ” 

When Bnggs had read the epistle out, her patroness laughed more. 
** Don’t you see, you goose,” she said to Briggs, who professed to be 
much touched by the honest affection which pervaded the composition 
— “ Don’t you see that Rawdon never wrote a word of it? He never 
wrote to me without asking for money in his life, and all his letters 
are full of bad spelling, and dashes, and bad grammar It is that 
little serpent of a governess who rules him " They are all alike, Miss 
Crawley thought in her licait Ihcy all want me dead, and are 
hankering for my money. 

" 1 don’t mind seeing Rawdon,” she added, after a pause, and in a 
tone of perfect indifference “ 1 had just as soon shake hands with 
him as not. Provided there is no scene, why shouldn’t we meet ? 1 
don’t mind. But human patience has its limits , and mind, my dear, 
1 respectfully decline to receive Mrs Rawdon — I cant support /Ei/ 
quite ” — and Miss Briggs was fain to be content w ith this half-message 
of conciliation , and thought that the best method of bringing the old 
lady and her nephew together, w as to warn Rawdon to be in waiting 
on the Cliff, when Miss Crawlej went out for her air in her chair. 

There they met. 1 don’t know whether Miss Crawley had any 
private feeling of regard or emotion upon seeing her old favourite; 
but she held out a couple of fingers to him with as smding and good- 
humoured an air, as if they had met only the day before. And as 
for Rawdon, he turned .is red as scarlet, and w rung off Briggs’s hand, 
Bo^rcat was his rapture and his confusion at the meeting Perhaps it 
was interest that moved him, or perhaps affection perhaps he was 
touched by the change which the illness of the Last weeks had wrought 
in his aunt. 

" The old girl has always acted like a trump to me,” he said to hia 
srife, as he narrated the interview, “ and 1 felt, }ou know, rather queer. 
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and that sort of th.ng I walked by the side of the what-dye-call-’cin, 
you know, and to her own door, where Bowls came to help her in. 
And 1 wanted to go in very much, only — " 

" You duMt go tu, Rawdon * ” screamed his wife. 

" No, my dear; I’m hanged if 1 wasn’t afraid when it came to the 
point ” 

“ You fool I you ought to have gone m, and never come out again,* 
Rebecca said. 

“ Don’t call me names,” said the bigGunrdsman, sulkily. " Perhaps 
I was a fool, Becky, but you shouldn’t say so , ” and he gave his wife 
a look, such as his countenance could wear when angered, and such as 
was not pleasant to face. 

“ Well, dearest, to-morrow )ou must be on the look-out, and go 
and see her, mind, whether she asks you or no,” Rebecca said, tr} mg 
to soothe her angry yoke-mate On which he replied, that he would do 
exactly as he liked, and would just thank her to keep a civil tongue in 
her head — and the wounded husband went away, and passed the fore- 
noon at the bilhard-room, sulky, silent, and suspicious. 

But before the night was o\cr he w.-i^ compelled to give in, and 
own, as usual, to his wife’s superior prudence and foresight, by the 
most melancholy confirmation of the presentiments which she had 
regarding the consequences of the nustakc which he had made Miss 
Crawley must have had some emotion upon seeing him and shaking 
hands with him after so long a rupture. She mused upon the meeting 
a considerable time. " Rawdon is getting very fat and old, Bnggs,” 
she said to her companion. “ His nose has become red, and he is 
exceedingly coarse m appearance. His marriage to that woman has 
hopelessly vulgarised him. Mrs. Bute always said th^ drank together , 
and 1 have no doubt they do. Yes. he smelt of gin abominably. 1 
remarked It. Didn’t you?” * 

In vain Briggs interposed that Mrs. Bute spoke ill of every- 
body . and, as far as a person in her humble position could judge, 
was an — 

“ An artful, designing woman ? Yes, so she is, and she does speak 
ill of every one,— but 1 am certain that woman has made Rawdon 
dnnk. All those low people do — ” 

“ He was very much affected at seeing you, ma’am,” the ^m- 
panioh said ; “ and 1 am sure, when you remember that he is g^ing to 
the field of danger — 

"How much money has he promised you, Briggs?” the old 
qiinster cned out, working herself mto a nervous rage — there now, 
of course you be^ to cry. I hate scenes Why am I always to be 
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warned ? Go and cry up in your own room, .ind send Firkin to me, 
—no, stop, sit down and blow your nose, and leave off crying, and 
write a letter to Captain Crawley” Poor Brggs went and placed 
herself obediently at the writmg-book. Its I(..ivls were blotted .ill 
over with the relics of the film, strong, nipid handwriting of the 
spinster's late amanuensis, Mrs Uutc Crawley 

“ Begin ‘ My dear sir,' or ‘ Dcju* sir,’ that will be better, and say 
you are desired by Miss Craivlcy — no, by Miss Crawley’s medical 
man, by Mr. Creamer, to state, that my health is such that all strong 
emotions would be dangerous in my present delicate condition — and 
that I must decline any family discussions or interviews whatever 
/Vnd thank him for coming to Brighton, and so forth, and beg him 
not to stay any longer on my account And, Miss Briggs, >ou may 
add that I wish him a bon voyage, and that if he will take the trouble 
to call upon my lawyer’s m Gray's Inn Square, he will find there a 
communication for him. Yes, that will do , and that will make him 
Icatc Brighton.” The benevolent Briggs penned this sentence with 
the utmost satisfaction 

‘•To seize upon me the very day after Mis Bute was gone,” the 
old lar’y prattled on, “it was too indecent Briggs, my dear, write 
to Mrs Crawley, and say she needn’t come back Xo— she needn't 
— and she shan’t — and I won’t be a slave in my own house — and I 
won’t be starved and choked with poison 'Ihey all want to kill me — 
all — all ” — and with this the lonely old woman burst into a scream of 
hysterical tears. 

The last scene of her dismal Vanity Fair comedy was fast 
approachmg ; the tawdry lamps were going out one by cm. , and the 
dark curtain was almost ready to descend 

That final paragraph, which referred Rawdon to ^Iiss Crawley’s 
solicitor in London, and which Briggs had written so good-naturedly, 
consoled \hc dragoon and his wife somewhat, after their first bkink 
disappointment, on reading the spinster’s refusal of a reconciliation 
And It effected the purpose for which the old lady had caused it to be 
written, by making Kawdon very eager to get to London. 

Out of Jos's losings and George Osborne’s bank-notes, he paid 
his bill at the inn, the landlord whereof docs not probably know to 
this d-ty how doubtfully his account once stood. For, as a general 
his baggage to the rear before an action, Rebecca had wisely 
packed up all their chief valuables and sent them off under care of 
George’s servant, who went m charge of the trunks on the coach back 
to London. Rawdon and his wife returned by the same conveyance 
next day, 

“ J should have liked to see the old girl before we went,” Rawdon 
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■aid. ** She looks so cut up and altered that I’m sure she can't last 
long. I wonder what sort of a cheque I shall have at Waxy’s. Two 
hundred — it can’t be less than two hundred — hey, Becky ?” 

In consequence of the repeated visits of the aides-de-camp of the 
Shenff of Middlesex, Kawdon and hts wife did not go back to their 
lodgings at Brompton, but put up at an inn. Early tlie next morning, 
Rebecca had an opportunity of seeing them as she skirted that 
suburb on her road to old Mrs Scdlcy’s house at Fulham, whither 
she went to look for her dear Ameha and her Brighton friends. They 
were all off to Ch.itham, thence to Harwich, to take shipping for 
Belgium w ith the regiment — ^kind old Mrs Sedley very much depressed 
and tearful, solitary Returning from this visit, Rebecca found her 
husband, who had been off to Cray’s Inn, and learnt his fate. He 
came back furious 

“ By Jove, Becky,” says he, “ she’s only given me twenty poundl” 

Though It told against themselves, the joke was too good, and 
Becky burst out laughing at Rawdon’s discomfiturb 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

BErWLEX LONDON AND CHATHAM. 

O N quitting Brighton, our friend George, as became a person of ranic 
and fashion travelling in a barouche with four horses, drove in 
state to a fine hotel m Cavendish Square, where a suite of splendid rooms, 
and a table magnificently furnished with plate and surrounded by a 
lialf-doxen of black and silent waiters, was ready to receive the young 
gentleman and his bride. George did the honours of the place with a 
princely air to Jos and Dobbin ; and Amelia, for the first time, and 
with exceeding shyness and timidity, presided at what George called 
her own table. 

Geoige pooh-poohed the wine and bullied the waiters royally, and 
Jos gobbled the turtle with immense satisfaction. Dobbin helped him 
to It , for the lady of the house, before whom the tureen was placed, 
was so Ignorant of the contents, that she was going to help Mr Sedley 
without bestowing upon him cither calipash or calipee. 

Tlie splendour of the entertainment, and the apartments in which 
It was given, alarmed Mr. Dobbin, who remonstrated after dinner, 
when Jos was asleep in the great chair. But in vain he cried out 
against the enormity of turtle and champagne that was fit for an 
archbishop I’ve qlways been accustomed to travel like a gentle- 
man,” George Said, “ and, damme, my wife shall travel like a lady 
As long as there’s a shot in the locker, shall want for nothing," said 
the generous fellow, quite pleased with himself for his magnificence 
of spint. Nor did Dobbm try and convince him that Amelia’s happi- 
ness was not centred in turtle soup, 

A while after dinner, Amelia timidly expressed a wish to go and 
see her mamma, at Fulham: which permission George granted her 
with some grumbling. And she tnppcd away to her enormous bed- 
room, m the centre of which stood the enormous funereal bed, “ that 
the J'mpcror Halixander's sister slop in when the allied sufTcrings was 
here,” and put on her little bonnet and shawl with the utmost eager- 
ness and pleasure. George was still drinking claret when she returned 
to the dining-room, and made no signs of moving “Ar'n’t >od 
coming with me, dearest ? ” she asked him. No ; the “ dearest ” had 
** busmess " that night. His man should get her a coach and go with 
I i6 
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her. And the coach being at the door of the hotel, Amelia made 
George a little disappointed curtsey after looking vainly mto his face 
once or twice, and went sadly down the great staircase. Captain 
Dobbin after, who handed her mto the vehicle, and saw it drive away 
to its destination. The very valet was ashamed of mentioning the 
address to the hackncy-coachman before the hotel-n alters, and pro- 
mised to instruct him when they got further on. 

Dobbm walked home to his old quarters at the Slaughters’, think- 
ing very likely that it would be dchghtful to be in that hackney-coach, 
along with Mrs. Osborne. George was evidently of quite a different 
taste; for when he had taken wine enough, he went off to half-price at 
the play, to see Mr. Kean perform in Shy lock. Captain Osborne was 
a great lover of the dr.una, and had himself performed high-comcdy 
characters with great distinction m several garrison theatrical enter- 
tainments. Jos slept on until long after dark, when he woke up with 
a start at the motions of his servant, who was removing and emptying 
the decanters on the tabic; and the hackney-coach stand was again 
put mto requisition for a carriage to con\cy this stout hero to his 
lodgings and bed. 

Mrs Scdlcy, you may be sure, clasped her daughter to her heart 
with all maternal eagerness and affection, running out of the door as 
the carnage drew up before the httlc gardcn-g.atc, to welcome the 
weeping, trembling, young bride. Old Mr Clapp, who w'as in his 
sbirt-slecvcs, tnmming the garden-plot, shrank back alarmed. The 
Insh servant-lass rushed up from the kitchen and smiled a “ God bless 
you.” Ameha could hardly walk along the flags and up the steps into 
the parlour ^ 

How the floodgates were opened, and mother and* daughter wept, 
when they were together embracing each other in this sanctuary, may 
readily be imagined by every reader who possesses the Ibast scnti- 
mentaJ turn. When don’t ladies weep? At what occasion of joy. 
sorrow, or other business of life? and, after such an event as a 
marriage, mother and daughter were surely at liberty to give way to a 
sensibility which is as tender as it is rcfrcshipg. About a question of 
marriage I have seen women who hate each other kiss and cry together 
quite fondly. How much more do they feel when they love ! Good 
mothers are mamed over again at their daughters’ weddings: apd as 
for subsequent events, who does not know how ultra-maternal grand- 
mothers are ? — m fact a woman, until she is a grandmother, does not 
often really know what to be a mother is. Let us respect Amelia and 
her mamma whispenng and whimpenng and laughing and crying in 
die padour and the twilight. Old Mr. Scdl^ did. He had not 
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divined wfao was m the carnage when it drove up. He had not flown 
out to meet his daughter, though he kissed her very warmly when she 
entered the room (where he was occupied, as usual, with his papers 
and tapes and statements of accounts), and after sitting with the 
mother and daughter for a short time, he very wisely left the little 
apartment m their possession 

George’s valet was looking on in a very supercilious manner at 
Mr. Clapp in his shirt-sleeves, watering his rose-bushes. He took oil 
his hat, however, with much condescension to Mr Sedlcy, who asked 
news about his son-in-law, and about Jos’s carriage, and whether his 
horses had been down to llrighton, and about that infernal traitor 
Bonaparty, and the war; until the Irish maid-servant came with a 
plate and a bottle of wine, from which the old gentleman insisted 
upon helping the valet. He gave him a half-guinea too, which the 
servant pocketed with a mixture of wonder and contempt “ To the 
health of your master and mistress, 1 rotter," Mr Sedlcy said, “ and 
here’s something to drink your health when you get home, Trotter.” 

There were but nine days past since Amelia had left that little 
cottage and home — and yet how far oflf the time seemed since she had 
bidden it farewell. What a gulf lay between her and that past life. 
She could look back to it from her present standing-place, and con- 
template, almost as another being, the young unmarried girl absorbed 
in her love, having no eyes but for one special object, receiving parental 
aflcction if not ungratefully, at least indifferently, and as if it were her 
due — her whole heart and thoughts bent on the accomplishment of 
one desire. The renew of those days, so lately gone yet so far away 
touched her with shame; and the aspect of the kind parents filled her 
with tender remorse. ^ Was the prize gamed — the heaven of life — and 
the winner still ‘doubtful and unsatisfied As his hero and heroine 
pass the matnmonial barrier, the novelist generally drops the curtain, 
as if the 'drama were over then . the doubts and struggles of life 
ended: as if, once landed in the marriage country, all were green and 
oleasant there, and wife and husband had nothmg to do but to link 
each other's arms together, nnd wander gently downwards towards old 
age in happy and perfect fruition. But our little Amelia was just on 
the bank ^ her new country, and was already looking anxiously back 
towards the sad friendly figures waving farewell to her across the 
stream, from the other distant shore. 

In honour of the young bride’s arrival, her motlier thought it 
necessary to prepare I don’t know what festive entertainment, and 
after the first ebullition of talk, took leave of Mrs. George Osborne for 
a while, and dived down to the lower regions of the house to a sort of 
kitchen-parlour (occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Gapp, and in the evening. 
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when her dishes were washed and her curl-papers removed, by Misa 
Flannigan, the Irish servant), there to take measures for the prepanng 
of a magnificent ornament^ tea All people have their ways of 
expressing kindness, and it seemed to Mrs Scdlcy that a muffin and 
a quantity of orange marmalade spread out in a little cut-glass saucer 
would be peculiarly agreeable refreshments to Amelia in her moat 
interesting situation. 

While these delicacies were being transacted below, Ameha, leaving 
the drawing-room, walked up-stairs and found herself, she scarce knew 
how, in the little room which she had occupied before her marriage, 
and in that very chair in which she had passed so many bitter hours. 
She sank back in its arms as if it were an old fnend ; and fell to think 
ing over the past week, and the life beyond it. Already to be looking 
sadly and vaguely back always to be pining for something which, 
when obtained, brought doubt and sadness rather than pleasure; here 
was the lot of our poor little creature, and harmless lost wanderer m 
the great struggling crowds of Vanity Fair 

Here she sate, and recalled to herself fondly that image of George 
to which she had knelt before mamage Did she own to herself how 
different the real man was from that superb young hero whom she had 
worshipped? It requires many, many years — and a man must be very 
bad indeed — before a woman's pndc and vanity will let her own to 
such a confession Then Rebecca’s twinkling green eyes and baleful 
smile hghted upon her, and filled her vi ith dismay. And so she sate 
for a while indidging in her usual mood of selfish brooding, in thatsery 
hstless melancholy attitude in which the honest maid-servant had 
found her, on the day when she brought up the letter in which George 
renewed his offer of mamage 

She looked at the little white bed, which had been hers a few days 
before, and thought she would like to sleep in it that night, and wakc^ 
as formerly, with her mother smiling over her in the morning. Then 
she thought with terror of the great funcrcal damask pavilion in the 
vast and dmgy state bed-room, which was awaiting her at the grand 
hotel in Cavendish Square Dear little white bed ! how many a long 
night had she wept on its pillow ' How she had despaired and hoped 
to die there; and now were not all her wishes accomplished, and the 
lover of whom she had despaired her own for ever ? Kind mother 1 
how patiently and tenderly she had watched round that bedh She 
went and kndt down by the bed-side; and there this wounded and 
timorous, but gentle and loving soul, sought for consolation, where as 
yet, it must be owned, our little girl had but seldom looked for it. 
Love had been her faith hitherto , and the sad, bleeding, disappouted 
heart began to feel the want of another consoler 
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Have we a nght to repeat or to overhear her prayers ? llicse, 
brother, arc secrets, and out of the domain of Vanity Fair, m which 
our story hes. 

But this may be said, that when the tea was finally announced, our 
young lady came down-stairs a great deal more cheerful , that she did 
not despond, or deplore her fat^ or thmk about George’s coldness, or 
Rebecca’s (^cs, as she had been wont to do of late, bhe went down- 
stairs, and kissed her father and mother, and talked to the old gentle- 
man, and made him more merry than he had been for many a day. 
bhe sate down at the piano which Dobbin had bought for her, and 
sang over all her father’s favourite old songs She pronounced the tea 
to be excellent, and praised the exquisite taste in which the marmalade 
was arranged in the saucers. And m determining to make everybody 
else happy, she found herself so , and was sound asleep in the great 
funereal pavihon, and only woke up m itli a smile when George arrived 
from the theatre. 

For the next day, George had more impoilant “ business ” to 
transact than that which took him to see Mr Kean in Sh>lock. 
Immediately on his arnval in London he had written off to his father’s 
sohators, signifying his royal pleasure that an interview should take 
place beta een them on the morrow 1 1 is hotel bill, losses at billiards and 
cards to Captain Crawley had almost drained the young man’s pursei 
which wanted replenishing before he set out on his travels, and he 
had no resource but to infringe upon the two thousand pounds which 
the attorneys were commissioned to pay over to him He had a 
perfect behef in his own mind that his father would relent before v cry 
long. How could any parent be obdurate for a length of time against 
such a paragon as he was? If Ins mere past and personal merits did 
not succeed in mollifying his father, George determined that he would 
distinguish himself so prodigiously in the ensuing campaign that the 
old gcntlenian must give in to him. And if not^ Bah' the world was 
before him. Ills luck might change at cards, and there was a deal of 
spending in two thousand pounds. 

So he sent off Amelia once more in a carriage to her mamma, with 
strict orders and carte blanche to the two ladies to purchase everything 
requisite for a lady of Mrs. George Osborne’s fashion, who was going 
on a foreign tour. They had but one day to complete the outfit, and 
It may be imagined that their business therefore occupied them pretty 
fully. In a carnage once more, bustling about from milliner to linen- 
draper, escorted back to the carriage by obsequious shopmen or polite 
owners, Mrs. Scdlcy was herself again almost, and sincerely happy 
for the first time since their misfortunes. Nor was Mrs. Amelia at 
all above the pleasure of shopping, and bargaining, and seeing and 
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tmying pietty things. (Would any man, the most philosophic, give 
twopence for a woman who was ?} She gave herself a little treat, 
obedient to her husband’s orders, and purchased a quantity of lady’s 
gear, showing a great deal of taste and elegant discernment, as all the 
sbopfolks said. 

And about the war that was ensuing, Mrs Osborne was not much 
alarmed; Bonaparty was to be crushed almost without a struggle 
Margate packets were sailing every day, filled with men of fashion 
and ladies of note, on their way to Brussels and Ghent People were 
going not so much to a war as to a fashionable tour The newspapers 
laughed the wretched upstart and swindler to scorn. Such a Corsican 
wretch as that withstand the armies of I'uropc and the genius of the 
immortal Wellington! Amelia held him in utter contempt; for it 
needs not to be said that this soft and gentle creature took her 
(pinions from those people who surrounded her, such fidelity being 
much too humble-minded to think for itself Well, in a word, she and 
her mother performed a great daj’s shoiiping, and she acquitted her- 
self with considerable liveliness and credit on this her first appearance 
in the genteel world of London 

George meanwhile, with his hat on one side, his elbows squared, 
and his swaggenng martial air, made for Bedford Row, and stalked 
into the attorney’s offices as if he was lord of every pale-faced clerk 
who was scnbbling there He ordered somebody to inform Mr. Higgs 
that Captain Osborne was waiting, in a fierce and patronising way, as 
if the piktn of an attorney, who had tbnee his brains, fifty times his 
money, and a thousand times bis crpcncncc, was a wretched underling 
who should instantly leave all liis business in life to attend on the 
Captam’s pleasure He did not see the sneer of contempt which 
passed all round the room, from tlic first clerk to the articled gents, 
from the articled gents to the ra^>gcd writers and wliitc-facgd runners 
in clothes too tight for them, as he sate there tapping his boot with 
his cane, and thinking what a parcel of miserable poor devils these 
were. The miserable poor devils knew all about his affairs. They 
talked about them over their pints of beer at their public-house clubs 
fo other clerks of a night. Ye gods, what do not attorneys and 
attorneys’ clerks know m London* Nothing is hidden from their 
inquisition, and their famili.ars mutely rule our city. 

Perhaps George expected, when he entered Mr. Higgses apartAicnt, 
to find that gentleman commissioned to give him some message of 
compromise or conciliation from bis fatb»T; perhaps his haughty and 
cold demeanour was adopted as a sign of bis spint and rosolution: 
but if so, his fierceness was met by a chilhng coo mess and indifference 
on the attornej’s part, that rendered swaggenng absurd. Hepietcnded 
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to be « riting at a paper, when the Captain entered " Pray bit down, sir,’ 
said he, “ and 1 will attend to your little affair in a moment. Mr. Poe, 
get llie release papers, if you please;” and then he fell to writing 
again. 

Poe having produced those papers, his chief calculated the amount 
of two thousand pounds stock at the rate of the day ; and asked Captain 
Osborne whether he would take the sum in a cheque upon the bankers, 
or whether he should direct the latter to purchase stock to that amount 
“ One of the late Mrs. Osborne’s trustees is out of town,” he said indif- 
ferently, " but my client wishes to meet your wishes, and have done 
with the business as quick as possible ” 

“ Give me a cheque, sir,” said the Captain, very surlily “ Damn 
the shiUings and halfpence, sir,” he added, as the lawyer was making 
out the amount of the draft , and, flattering himself that by this stroke 
of magnanimity he had put the old quiz to the blush, he stalked out of 
the office with the paper in his pocket 

“That chap will be in gaol in two years,” Mr HiggssaidtoMr Poe 

“ Won’t O. come round, sir, don’t you think 

“Won’t the monument come round?” Mr. Higgs replied. 

" He’s going it pretty fast,” said the clerk. “ He’s only married 
a week, and 1 saw him and some other military chaps handing 
Mrs. Highflyer to her carnage after the phty." And then another 
case was called, and Mr George Osborne thenceforth dismissed from 
these worthy gtpdemen’s memory. 

The draft was upon our friends Hulkcr and Bullock of Lombard 
Street, to whose house, still thinking he was doing bubincss, George 
bent his way, and firom whom he received his monc}' frcdcrick 
Bullock, Esq., whose yellow face was over a ledger, at which sate a 
demure clerk, happened to be m the banking-room when George 
entered. His yellow face turned to a more deadly colour when he 
saw the Captain, and he slunk back guiltily into the inmost p.irlour. 
George was too busy gloating over the money (for he had never had 
such a sum before), to mark the countenance or flight of the cadav'erous 
suitor of his sister. 

Fred Bullock told old Osborne of his son’s appeal .incc and conduct 
“ He came m as bold as brass,” said Frederick. “ He has drawn out 
every shilling. How long will a few hundred pounds last such a chap 
as t^t ? ” Osborne swore with a great oath that he little cared when 
or how soon he spent it. Fred dined cv'ery day in Russell Square now. 
But altogether, George was highly pleased with his day’s business. 
All his own baggage and outfit was put into a state of speedy prepara- 
tion, and he paid Amelia’s purchases with cheques on his agents, and 
v.-ith the splendour of a lord 
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CHAPTER XXVir. 

Ijr WHICH AMELIA JOINS HER REGIMENT. 

W HEN Jos’s fine carriage drove up to the mn door at Cbatliam, 
the first face which Amcha recognised was the friendly coun- 
tenance of Captain Dobbin, who had been pacing the street for an 
hour past in expectation of his friends’ arrival The Captain, with 
shells on his frock-coat, and a enmson sash and sabre, presented a 
military appearance, which made Jos quite proud to be able to claim 
anch an acquaintance, and the stout civilian hailed him with a cor- 
diality very diflTerent from the reception which Jos vouchsafed to his 
friend in Brighton and Bond Street 

Along with the Captain was Ensign Stubble; who, as the barouche 
neared the mn, burst out with an exclamation of " By Jove I what a 
pretty girl;” highly applauding Osborne’s choice. Indeed, Amelia 
dies^ m her weddmg-pclissc and pink ribbons, with a flush in her 
face, occasioned by rapid travel through the open airflooked so fresh 
and pretty, as fully to justify the Ensign’s compliment Dobbin liked 
him for makmg it. As he stepped forward to help the lady out of the 
carriage, Stubble saw what a pretty little hand she gave him, and 
what a sweet pretty little foot came tripping down the step. He 
blushed jirofusely, and made the very best bow of which he was 
capable; to whi^ Amelia, seeing the number of the — th, regiment 
embroidered on the Ensign’s cap, n^hed with a blushing smile, and 
a curtsey on her part ; which finished the young Ensign on the spot. 
Dobbin took most kindly to Mr Stubble from that day, and encou- 
raged him to talk about Amelia m their private walks, and at each 
other’s quarters. It became the fashion, indeed, among all the honest 
young fellows of the — ^th to adore and admire Mrs. Osborne. Her 
simple artless behaviour, and modest kindness of demeanour, won all 
their unsophisticated hearts; all which simplicity and swreetness^arc 
quite impossible to desenbe in print But who has not beheld these 
among women, and recognised the presence of all sorts of qualities in 
them, even though they say no more to you than that they are engaged 
to dance the next quadnile, or that it is very hot weather ? Geoige, 
always the dum|Hon of his regiment, rose immensely in the opinion 
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•f the youth of the corps by his gallantry m marrying this portionless 
young creature, and by his choice of such a pretty kind partner. 

In the sittmg-room which was awaiting the travellers, Amelia, to 
her surprise, fiound a letter addressed to Mrs. Captain. Osborne. It was 
a triangular billet, on pink paper, and scaled with a dove and an olive 
branch, and a profusion of hght-blue sealing-wax, and it was written in 
a very large, though undecided female hand. 

“ It’s Peggy O’Dowd’s fist,” said George, laughing. “ I know it by 
the kisses on ^e seal.” And in fact, it was a note from Mrs. M.-ijor 
O’Doud, requesting the pleasure of Mrs. Osborne’s company that 
very evening to a small friendly party. " You must go," George said. 
“You will make acquaintance with the regiment there. O’Dowd 
goes in command of the regiment, and Peggy goes in command of 
O’Dowd.” 

But they had not been for many minutes in the enjoyment of 
Mrs O’Dowd’s letter, when the door was flung open, and a stout jolly 
lady, in a riding-habit, followed by a couple of oificers of Ours, entered 
the room 

“ Sure, I couldn’t stop till tay-time Present me, Garge, my dear 
fellow, to your lady Madam, I’m deloighted to see ye ; and to present 
to you me husband, Mcejor O’Dowd,” and with this, the jolly lady in 
tlie ruhng-habit grasped Amelia’s hand very warmly, and the latter 
knew at once that the lady was before her whom her husband had so 
often laughed at. “You’ve often heard of me from that husband of 
yours,” said the lady, with great vivacity. 

“ You’ve often heard of her,” echoed her husband, the Major. 

Amelia answered, smiling, “that she had ” 

“And small good he’s told you of me,” Mrs O’Dowd replied; 
adding that “ (Jeorge w.as a wicked diwlc ” 

“ Tha^ I’ll go bail for,” said the Major, trying to look knowing, 
at whieh George laughed , and Mrs. O’Dowd, with a tap of her whip, 
told the Major to be quiet , and then requested to be presented in form 
to Mrs. Captain Osborne. 

“This, my dear,” said George with great gravity, “is my very 
good, kind, and excellent friend, Auralia Margarctta, otherwise called 
Peggy” 

“ Faith, you’re right.” interposed the Major. 

*bOiherwisc called Peggy, lady of Major Michael O'Dowd, of our 
regiment, and daughter of Fitzjurld Ber’sford dc Buigo Malony of 
Glcnmalony, County Kildare." 

“And Muty'an Squeer, Doblin,” said the lady with calm supe. 
nonty. 

“ And Muryan Square, sure enough,” the Major whispered. 
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"'Twas there ye cootted me, Mecjor dear,” the lady said; and the 
Major assented to this ,as to every other proposition which was made 
generally m company. ' 

M.ijor O’tlowd, who had served his sovereign m every quarter of 
the world, andrlmd paid for every step m bis profession by some ipore 
than equivalent 'act of danng and gallantry, was the most modest, 
silent, sheep-faced and meek of little men, and as obedient to his wife 
as if he had been h^r,tay-boy. At tlie mess-table he sat silently, and 
drank a great deaL \^icn full of liquor he reeled silently home. 
AVhen he spoke, it was to agree with everybody on every conceivable 
point , and he passed through life m perfect ease and good humour 
The hottest suns of India never heated his temper; and the Walchcren 
ague never shook it. He walked up to a battery with just as much 
indifference as to a dinner-table, had dined on horse-flesh and turtle 
with equal relish and appetite , and had an old mother, Mrs, O’Dowd 
of O’Dowdstown indeed, whom he had never disobeyed but when he 
ran away and enlisted, and nhen h«. persisted in marrying that odious 
Peggy Malony. 

Peggy was one of five sisteis, and eleven children of the iioble 
house of Glcnmalonj , but her husband, though her own cousin, was 
of the mother’s side, and so had not the inestimable advantage of being 
allied to the Malonys, whom she beheved to be the most famous family 
in the world. Having tried nmc seasons at Dublin and two at Bath 
and Cheltenham, and not finding a partner for life. Miss Malony 
ordered her cousin Mick to marry licr when she was about thirty-three 
years of age; and the honest fellow obeymg, earned her off to the West 
Indies, to preside over the ladies of the — th regiment, into which he 
had just exchanged. 

Before Mrs O’Doivd was half an hour m Amelia’s (or indeed in 
anybody CISC’s) company, this amiable lady told all her birth and 
pedigree to her new fnend. “My dear,” said she, good-naturodly, “ it 
was my intention that Gaigc should be a brother of my own, and my 
sister Glorvma would have suited him entirely. But as bygones arc 
bygones, and he was engaged to yourself, why, I’m determined to take 
you as a sister instead, and to look upon you as such, and to love you 
as one of the family. Faith, you’ve got such a mce good-natured face 
and way widg you, that I’m sure well agree ; and that you’ll be an 
addition to our family any way ” ^ 

“ ’Deed and she will,” said O’Doivd, with an approving air, and 
Amdia felt herself not a little amused and grateful to be thus suddenly 
introduced to so large a party of relations 

“We’re J1 good fellows here,” the Major’s lady continued. 
“’ITiere’s not a regiment m the service where you’ll find a more united 
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■ociety nor a more agreeable mess-room. There’s no quarrelling, 
bickering, slandthering, nor smalt talk amongst us. We all love each 
other." 

" Especially Mrs Magcnis,” said George, laughing 
" Mrs. Captain Magenis and me has made up, though her treatment 
of me would bring me gray hairs with sorrow to the grave ” 

" And you with such a beautiful front of black, Peggy, m) dear,” 
the Major criccL 

“ Hould your tongue, Mick, you booby. Them husbands are 
always m the way, Mrs Osborne, my dear, and as for my Mick, I 
often tell him he should never open his mouth but to give the word ct 
command, or to put meat and drink into it I II tell you about the 
rcgpment, and wain you when we’re alone Introduce me to your 
brother now; sure he’s a mighty fine man, and reminds me of me 
cousin, Dan Malony (Malony of liallymalonv, my dear, you know, 
who mar’ied Ophalia bcully, rtf Oyslherstown, own cousin to Lord 
Poldoody). Mr Scdlcy, sir, I'm deloighted to be made known tc ye. 

1 suppose you’ll dine at (he mess to-diy (Mind that divvlc of a 
docther, Mick, and whatever ycdu, keep yourself sober for me party 
this evening )” 

“ It's the 150th gives us a farewell dinner, my love,” interposed the 
Major, “ but we’ll easy get a card for Mr bcdlcy ' 

“ Run, Simple (Ensign bimplc, of Ours, my dear Amcli.i. I forgot 
to introjuicc him to ye). Run in a hurry, with Mrs Major O Dowd’s 
compliments to Colonel T.av ish, and Captain Osborne has brought his 
brotbernlaw down, and will bring him to the isolh mess at five o’clock 
aharp— when you and I, my detr, will take a snack here, if you like.’’ 
Before Mrs. O’Dowd’s speech was concluded, the young Ensign was 
trotting down-s\aiTS on his commission 

“ Obejlicnce is the soul of the .army We will go to our duty while 
hlrs. O’Dowd will stay and enlighten y ou, Emmy Captain Osborne 
said ; and the two gentlemen, taking each a wing of the Alajor, walked 
out with that othcer, grinning at each other ov cr his head. 

And, now having her new fiicnd to herself, the impetuous Mrs. 
O’Dowd proceeded to pour out such a quantity of information as no 
poor little woman’s mem iry could ever tax ilse'lf to bear She told 
Amelia a thousand particulars relative to the very numerous family ot 
which the amazed young lady found herself a member “ Mrs Heav y - 
top, the Colonel’s wife, died m J.imaica of the yellow faver and <1 
broken heart coinboincd, for the horrud old Colonel, with a head as 
bald as a cannon-ball, was making sheep’s eyes at a half-caste girl 
there. Mrs. Magcnis, though without education, was a good woman, 
but she had the diwlc's tongue, and vv ould cheat her own mother at 
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whist. Mrs. Captain Kirk must turn up her lobster eyes forsooth u 
the idea of an honest round game, (wherem me fawther, as pious a 
man as ever went to church, me unde Dane Malony, and our cousin 
the Bishop, took a hand at loo, or whist, every night of their lives). 
Nayther of 'cm’s goin' with the regiment this time," Mrs. O’Dowd 
added. " Fanny Magenis stops with her mother, who sells small coal 
and potatoes, most likdy, in Islmgton-town, hard by London, though 
she’s always bragging of her father's ships, and pointing them out to 
ns as they go up the river : and Mrs. Kirk and her children a ill stop 
heie in Bethesda Place, to be nigh to her favounte preacher, Dr. 
Ramshom. Mrs. Bunny’s m an interesting situation — ^faith, and she 
always is, then — and has given the Lieutenant seven already And 
Ensign Posky’s wife, who joined two months before you, my dear, has 
quarl’d with Tom Posky a score of times, till you can hear 'm all over 
the baPek (they say they’re come to broken pleets, and Tom never 
accounted for his black oi), and she’ll go back to her mother, who 
keeps a ladies’ siminary at Richmond, — ^bad luck to her for running 
away from it I Where did ye get your finishing, iny dear? I had 
mom, and no expincc spared, at Madame Flanahan’s, at Ilyssus Grove, 
Booterstown, near Dublin, wid a Marchioness to teach us the true 
Pansian pronunciation, and a retired Mcjor-Gcncral of the French 
service to put us through the exercise ” 

Of this incongruous family our astonished Amelia found herself all 
of a sudden a member with Mrs O’Dowd as an elder sister. She 
was presented to her other female relations at tea-time, on whom, as 
she was quiet, good-natured, and not too handsome, she made rather 
an i^reeablc impression, until the arrival of the gentlemen from the 
mess of the 150th, who all admired her so, that her sisters began, of 
course, to find fault with her. 

“ I hope Osborne has sown his wild oats,” said Mrs Mitgenis to 
Mrs Bunny. " If a reformed rake makes a good husband, sure it’s 
she will have the fine chance with Gargc,’’ Mrs. O’Dowd remarked 
to Posky, who had lost her position as bndc in the regiment, and was 
quite angry with the usurper. And as for Mrs. Kirk* that disciple 
of Dr Ramshom put one or two leading professional questions to 
Amelia, to see whether she was awakened, whether she was a pro- 
fessing Christian and so forth, and finding from the simplicity of 
Mrs Osborne’s replies that she was yet in utter darkness, put into 
her hands three little penny books with pictures, vis , the “ Howling 
Wilderness,” the “Washerwoman of Wandsworth Common,” and the 
“ British Soldier's best Bayonet,” which, bent upon awakening her 
before she slept, Mrs. Kirk begged Amelia to read that night ere she 
went to bed. 
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But all the men, like good fellows as they were, rallied round their 
comrade’s pretty wife, and paid her their court with soldierly gallantry 
She had a little tnumph, which flushed her spirits and made her c\e!> 
sparkle. George was proud of her popularity, and pleased with the 
manner (which was very gay and graceful, though naive and a little 
timid) with which she received the gentlemen’s attentions, and answered 
their compliments. And he in his uniform — how much handsomer he 
was than any man in the room ! She felt that he was affectionately > 
watching her, and glowed with pleasure at his kindness “ I will make 
all his friends welcome,” she resolved in her heart “ I will love all as 
I love him. I will always try and be gay and good-humoured and make 
his home happy.” 

The regiment indeed adopted her with acclamation The Captains 
approved, the Lacutenants applauded, the Ensigns admired Old 
Cutler, the Doctor, made one or two jokes, which, being professional, 
need not be repeated, and Cackle, the Assistant M D of Edinburgh, 
condescended to examine her upon Iccterature, and tried her with liis 
three best French quotations. Young Stubble went about from man 
to man whispering, “Jove, isn’t she a pretty gal?” and never took hia 
eyes off her except when the negus cime in 

As for Captain Dobbin, he never so much as spoke to her during 
the whole evening. But he and Captain Porter of the 150th took 
home Jos to the hotel, who was in a very maudlin state, and had told 
his tiger-hunt story with great effect, both at the mess tabic, and at 
the sotrle to Mrs O'Dowd in her turban and bird of paradise. 
Having put the Collector into the hands of his sen^ant, Dobbin 
loitered, about, smoking his cigar before the mn door George had 
meanwhile very carefully shawled his wife, and brought her away from 
Mrs 0 ’Dowd% after a general h.mdshaking from the >oung officers, 
who accompanied her to the fly, and cheered that vehicle as it dro\e 
off. So Amcba gave Dobbin her little band as she got out of the 
carnage, and rebuked him sirulingly for not having taken any notice 
of her all night. 

The Captain continued that deleterious amusement of smokirg 
long after the inn and the street were gone to bed. He watched tl e 
lights vanish from George’s sitting-room windows, and shine out in 
the bedroom close at hand It was almost morning when he returned 
to^is own quarters. He could hear the cheering from the ships in 
the nver, where the transports were already taking m their cargoes 
preparatory to dropping down the Thames. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

IN WHICH AMELIA IWADES THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

T he regiment with its ofTicers was to be transported in ships pro> 
vided by his Majesty’s government for the occasion* and in 
two days after the festive assembly at Mrs O’Dowd’s apartments, in 
the midst of cheering from alt the East India ships in the river, and 
the military on shore, the band playing God save the King,” the 
officers waving their hats, and the crews hurraliing gallantly, the 
transports went down the ri\ er and proceeded under convoy to Ostend. 
Meanwhile the gallant Jos had agreed to escort his sister and the 
M.'ijor’s wife, the bulls of whose goods and chattels, including the 
famous bud of paradise and turb.in, were with the regimental baggage : 
so that our two heroines drove pretty much unencumbered to Rams- 
gate, where there were plenty of packets plying, in one of which they 
had a speedy passage to Ostend. 

That period of Jos’s life which now ensued was so full of incident, 
that it served him for conversation for many } cars after, and even the 
tiger-hunt story was put aside for more stirring narratives which he 
had to tell about the great campaign of Waterloo As soon as he had 
agreed to escort his sister abroad, it was remarked that he ceased 
shaving his upper lip. At Chatham he followed the parades and drills 
with great assiduity He listened with the utmost attention to the 
conversation of his brother officers (as he called them in after days 
sometimes), and learned as many mditary names as he could. In 
these studies the excellent Mrs. O’Dowd was of great assistance to 
him; and on the day finally when they embarked on board the Lovely 
Rose, which was to cany them to their destination, he made his 
appearance m a braided frock-coat and duck trowsers, with a foraging- 
cap ornamented with a smart gold band. Having his carriage with 
him, and informing everybody on board confidentially that he ^vas 
going to jom the Duke of Wellington’s army folks mistook him for a 
great personage, a commissary-general, or a government couner at 
the very least 

He suffered hugely on the voyage, during which the ladies were 
likewise prostrate; but Ameha wi£s brought to Ufe again as the p a cke t 
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made Ostend, by the sight of the transports conveying her regiment, 
which entered the harbour almost at the same time with the Lovely 
Rose. Jos went in a collapsed state to an inn, while Captain Dobbin 
escorted the ladies, and then busied himself in freeing Jos’s carriage 
and luggage from the ship and the custom-house, for Mr Jos was at 
present without a servant, Osborne's man and his oun pampered 
menial having conspired together at Chatham, and refused point-blank 
to cross the water. This revolt, which came very suddenly, and on 
the last day, so alarmed Mr. Scdlcy, junior, that he was on the point 
of givmg up the expedition, but Captain Dobbin (who made himself 
immensely officious in the business, Jos said) rated him and laughed 
at him soundly; the mustachios were grown in advance, and Jos finally 
was persuaded to embark. In place of the well-bred and well-fed 
London domestics, who could only speak English, Dobbin procured 
for Jos’s party a swarthy little Bdgian servant who could speak no 
language at all ; but who, by his bustling behaviour, and by invariably 
addressmg Mr Sedlcy as “ My lord,” speedily acquired that gentle- 
man’s favour. Times arc altered at Ostend now , of the Britons who 
go thither, very few look like lords, or act like those members of our 
hereditary aristocracy. They seem for the most part shabby in attire, 
dingy of hnen, lovers of billiards and brandy and cigars and greasy 
ordinaries 

But It may be said as a rule, that c\ cry Englishman in the Duke 
of Wellington’s army paid his way Tlic remembrance of such a fact 
surely becomes a nation of shopkeepers It was a blessing for a com- 
merce-loving country to be overrun by such an army of customers : 
and to have such creditable wamors to feed And the country which 
they came to protect is not xmlitary. P or a long period of history 
they have let omcr people fight there When the present writer went 
to survey ,with eagle glance the field of Waterloo, we asked the con- 
ductor of the diligence, a portly warlike-looking veteran, whether he 
had been at the battle. " Peu si bite ” — such an answer and sentiment 
as no Frenchman would own to— was his reply But on the other 
hand, the postilion who drove us was a Viscounty a son of some bank- 
rupt Imperial General, who accepted a pennyworth of beer on the 
road. *1116 moral is surely a good one. 

This flat, flourishing, easy country never could have looked more 
riclnand prosperous than m that opening summer of 1S15, when its 
green Adds and quiet cities were enlivened by multipbed rcd-coats. 
when its wide cJkaussfes swarmed with brilliant English equipages . 
when its great canal-boats, gliding by rich pastures and pleasant quaint 
old villages, by old ch&teaux lying amongst old trees, were all crowded 
with well-to-do English travellers: when the soldier who drack at the 
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village ian, not only drank, but paid his score, and Donald, thfl 
Highlander,* billeted in Uie Flemish farm-house, rocked the baby^ 
cradle, while Jean and Jeannette were out getting in the hay. As ouf 
painters are bent on military subjects just now, I throw out this as a 
good subject for the pencil, to illustrate the principle of an honest 
English war. Ail looked as brilliant and harmless as a Hyde Park 
review. Meanwhile Napoleon, screened behind his curtain of fron- 
tier-fortresses, was preparing for the outbreak which was to drive all 
these orderly people into fury and blood , and lay so many of them low. 

Everybody had such a perfect feeling of confidence in the leader 
(for the resolute faith which tlic Duke of Wellington had inspired in 
the whole English nation was as intense as that more frantic enthu- 
siasm with which at one time the French regarded Napoleon), the 
country seemed in so perfect a state of orderly defence, and the help 
at hand in case of need so near and overwhelming, that alarm was 
unknown, and our travellers, among whom two were naturally of a 
very timid sort, were, like all the other multiplied English tourists, 
cndrely at ease The famous regiment, « ith so many of whose officers 
we have made acquaintance, was drafted in canal-boats to Bruges and 
Ghent, thence to march to Brussels. Jos accompanied the ladies m 
the public boats ; the which all old travellers m Flanders must remem- 
ber for the luxury and accommodation they afforded. So prodigiously 
good was the eating and dnnking on board these sluggish but most 
comfortable vessels, that there are legends extant of an English 
traveller, who, coming to Belgium for a week, and travelling m one of 
these boats, was so delighted with the fare there that he went back- 
wards and forwards from Ghent to Bruges perpetually until the rail- 
roads were invented, when he drowned bimsdf on the last trip of the 
passage-boat Jos’s death Wt-is not to be of this sort, but his comfort 
was exceeding, and Mrs O’Dowd insisted that he only wanted her 
sister Glorvina to make his happiness complete. He sate on the roof 
of the cabin all day dnnking Flemish beer, shouting for Isidor, his 
servant, and talking gallantly to the ladies. 

His courage was prodigious. “ Boney attack vs!* he cried. “ My 
dear creature, my poor Emmy, don’t be frightened. There’s no 
danger. The allies will be in Pans in two months, I tell you : when 
I’ll take you to dine in the Palais Royal, by Jove! There are three 
hundred thousand Rooshians, I tell you, now entering Franas by 
Mayence and the Rhine — ^three hundred thousand under Wittgenstein 
and Barclay dc Tolly, ray poor love You don’t know military affairs, 
my dear. I do, and I tell you there’s no infantry in France can stand 

* Tliis incident is menUoneil la Mr. Gleig's "Story of the ef 

Waterloo.” 
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agaiiut Rooshian infantry, and no general of Bone/s that’s fit to hold 
a candle to Wittgenstein, Then there arc the Austnans, they are five 
hundred thousand if a man, and they arc within ten marches of the 
frontier by this time, under Schwartzenberg and Pnnee Charles. 
Then there are the Prooshians under the gallant Pnnee Marshal. 
Show me a cavalry chief like him now that Murat is gone. Hey, 
Mrs O’Dowd? Do you think our httlc girl here need be afraid ? Is 
there any cause for fear, Isidor? Hey, sir? Get some more beer.” 

Mrs. O’Dowd said that her “ Glorvina was not afraid of any man 
alive, let alone a Frenchman,” and tossed off a glass of beer with a 
wink which expressed her liking for the beverage 

Having frequently been in presence of the enemy, or, in other words, 
faced the ladies at Cheltenham and Bath, our fnend, the Collector, 
had lost a great deal of his pnstine timidity, and was now, especially 
when fortified with liquor, as talkative as might be. He was rather 
a favourite with the regiment, treatmg the young officers with sump- 
tuosity, and amusing them by his mihtary airs And as there is one 
well'known regiment of the army which travels with a goat hcitding 
the colunm, whilst another is led by a deer, George said with respect 
to his brother*in-Iaw, that his regiment marched with an elephant. 

Since Amelia’s introduction to the regiment, Ccoige began to be 
rather ashamed of some of tlie comp.iny to which he had been forced 
to present her, and determined, as he told Dobbin (with what satis* 
faction to the latter it need not be said), to exchange into some better 
regiment soon, and to get hts wife away from those damned vulgar 
women. But this vulgarity of being ashamed of one’s society is much 
more common among men than women (except \CTy great ladies of 
fashion, who, to be sure, indulge in it) , and Mrs. Amelia, a natural 
and unafiected pemon, had none of that artificial shamefacedness which 
her husband mistook for delicacy on his own part Thus Mrs O’Dowd 
had a cock’v plume in her hat, and a \ cry large " repaythcr " on her 
stomach, which she used to ring on all occasions, narrating how it had 
been presented to her by her fawthcr, as she stipt into the car’gc after 
her mar'ge ; and these ornaments, with other outward peculiarities of 
the Major’s wife, gave excruciating agonies to Captain Osborne, when 
his wife and the Major’s came in contact, whereas Amelia was only 
amused by the honest lady’s eccentricities, and not in the least 
ashamed of her company. 

Aslhey made that well-known journey, which almost every English- 
man of middle rank has travelled since, there might have been more 
instructive, but few more cntertaiamg, companions than Mrs. Major 
O’Dowd. “Talk about kcnal boats, my dear! Ye should see the 
kenal boats between Dublin and Ballinasloe. It’s there the rapid 
I 17 
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tnvdling is ; and the beautiful cattle. Sure me fowther got a goold 
medal (and his Excellency hunself eat a slice of it, and said never was 
finer mate in his loif) for a four-year old heifer, Ae ISce of which ye 
never saw m this country any day.” And Jos owned with a ^h, 
" that for good streaky beef, really mingled with fat and lean, there 
was no country like England.” 

" Except Ireland, where all your best mate comes from,” said the 
Major’s lady ; proceeding, as is not unusual with patriots of her nation, 
to make comparisons greatly in favour of her own country. The idea 
of comparing the market at Bruges with those of Dubhn, although Ae 
had suggested it herself, caused immense scorn and derision on hex 
part. “ ni thank yc tell me what they mean by that old gazabo on 
the top of the market-place,” said she, in a burst of ndicule fit to have 
brought the old tower down The place was full of Engli^ soldiery 
as they passed. English bugles woke them in the morning; at night- 
fall they went to bed to the note of the British fife and drum ; all the 
country and Europe was in arms, and the greatest event of history 
pending * and honest Peggy O’Dowd, whom it concerned as well as 
another, went on prattling about Ballinafad, and the horses in the 
stables at Clenmalony, and the clar’t drunk there; and Jos Sedley 
interposed about curry and nee at Dumdum; and Amelia thought 
about her husband, and how best she should show her love for him ; 
as if these were the great topics of the world. 

Those who like to lay down the History-book, and to speculate 
upon what mij'it have happened in the world, but for the fatal occur- 
rence of what actually did take place (a most puzzling, amusing, 
ingenious, and profitable kmd of meditation), have no doubt often 
thought to themselves what a specially bad tune Hapolcon took to 
come back from Elba, and to let loose his eagle from Gulf San Juan 
to Notre Dame. The historians on our side tell us that the armies of 
the alhed powers were all providcnti.tlly on a war-footing, and ready 
to bear down at a moment’s notice upon the Elban Emperor. The 
august jobbeis assembled at Vienna, and carving out the kingdoms 
of Europe according to their wisdom, had such causes of quarrel 
among themselves as might h^ve set the armies which had overcome 
Napoleon to fight i^amst each other, but for the return of the object 
of unanimous hatred and fear This monarch bad an army in iiill 
force because he bad jobbed to himself Poland, and was determined 
to keep It: another had robbed half Saxony, and was bent upon 
nuiintaiiiing his acquisition Italy was the object of a third’s solicitude. 
Each was protesting against the rapacity of the other; and could the 
Cosican but have waited in prison until all these parties were by the 
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eara, he in^lht have letomed and reigned unmolested. But what would 
have become of our story and all our fnends, then? If all the drops ia 
it were dried up, what would become of the sea? 

In the meanwhile the busmess of life and living, and the pursuits 
of pleasure especially, went on as if no end were to be expected to 
them, and no enemy in front. When our travellers arrived at Brussels, 
m which their regiment was quartered, a great piece of good fortune, 
as all said, they found themselves in one of the gayest and most 
brilliant little capitals in Europe, and where all the Vanity Fair 
booths were laid out with the most tempting hveliness and splendour. 
Gambhng was here in profusion, and dancing in plenty, feasting was 
there to fill with delight that great gourmand of a Jos * there was a 
theatre where a miraculous Catalani was delighting all hearers : beau- 
tiful ndea, all enhvened with martial splendour, a rare old city, with 
strange costumes and wonderful architecture, to delight the eyes 
of httle Amdia, who had never before seen a foreign country, and fill 
her with chanmng surprises, so that now and for a few weeks' space, 
in a fine handsome lodging, whereof the expenses were borne by Jos 
and Osborne, who was flush of money and full of kind attentions to 
his wife — ^for about a fortnight, 1 say, during which her honexmoon 
ended, Mrs. Amelia was as pleased and happy as any little bride out 
of England. 

Every day during this happy time there was novdty and amuse- 
ment for all parties There was a church to see, or a picture-gallery 
— there was a nde, or an opera. The bands of the regiments were 
making music at idl hours The greatest folks of England walked in 
the Park — there was a perpetual military festival. George, taking out 
his wife to a new jaunt or junket every night, was quite pleased with 
himself as usual^ and swore he was becoming quite a domestic 
character. ^Ind a jaunt or a junket with Was it not enough to 

set this httle heart beating with joy 7 Her letters home to her mother 
were filled with delight and gratitude at this season. Her husband 
bade her buy laces, millinery, jewels, and gimcracks of all sorts. Oh, 
he was the kindest, best, and most generous of men I 

The sight of the very great company of lords and ladies and 
fashionable persons who thronged die town, and appeared in every 
public place, filled George’s truly British soul with mtense delight. 
They4uiig off that happy frigidity and insolence of demeanour which 
occasionally characterises the great at home, and appearing in number- 
less pubhc places, condescended to mingle with the rest of die com- 
pany whom they met there. One night at a party given by the general 
of the division to wMch George’s regiment belong^, he had the honour 
of dancing with Lady Blanche Thistlewood, Lord Bareacres’ daughter ; 
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he bustled for ices and refreshments for the two noble ladies; he 
pushed and squeezed for Lady Barcacres’ carriage; he bragged about 
the Countess when he got home, in a way which his own father could 
not have surpassed He called upon the ladies the next day; he rode 
by their side in the Park he asked their party to a great dinner at a 
restaurateur's, and was quite wild with exultation when they agreed to 
come. Old Bareacres, who had not much pride and a lar^ appetite 
would go for a dinner anywhere 

" I hope there will be no women besides our own party,” Lady 
Barcacres said, after reflecting upon the invitation which had been 
made, and accepted wnth too much precipitancy. 

“ Gracious Heaven, Mamma — ^you don't suppose the man would 
bring his wife,” shneked Lady Blanche, who had been languishing in 
George’s arms in the ncwly-unportcd waltz for hours the night before. 
“ The men arc bearable, but their women — " 

“ Wife, just married, dev’lish pretty woman, I hear,” the old Bail 
said. 

“ Well, my dear Blanche,” said the mother, “ I suppose, as Papa 
wants to go, wc must go, but we needn’t know them m England, you 
know.” And so, determined to cut their new acquaintance m Bond 
Street, these great folks went to cat his dinner at Brussels, and conde- 
scending to make him p,ay for their pleasure, showed their dignity by 
making his wife uncomfortable, and carefully excluding her from the 
conversation This is a species of dignity in which the high-bred 
British female reigns supreme. To watch the behaviour of a fine lady 
to other and humbler women, is a very good sport for a philosophical 
frequenter of Vanity Fair 

This festival, on which honest George spent a great deal of money, 
was the \ cry dismallcst of all the entertainments which Amelia had in 
her honeymoon. She wrote the most piteous accounts of the feast 
home to her mamma, how the Countess of Bareacres* would not 
answer when spoken to; how Lady Blanche stared at her with her 
eye-glass , and what a rage Captain Dobbin was in at their behaviour , 
and how my lord, as they came awray from the feast, asked to see the 
bill, and pronounced it a d — bad dinner, and d — dear. But though 
Amelia told all these stones, and wrote home regarding her guests’ 
r.idcness, and her own discomfiture, old Mrs. Sedley was mightily 
pleased neverthdess, and talked about Emmy’s fnend, the Countess 
of Bareacres, with such assiduity that the news how his sem was 
entertaining Peers and Peeresses actually came to Osborne’s ears in 
the City.' 

Those who know the present Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Tufto, K.C.B., and have seen him, as they may on most days in the 
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teasoA, padded and in stays, strutting down Pall Mall with a rickety 
swagger on his high-heeled lacquered boots, leering under the bonnets 
of passers-by, or nding a showy chestnut, and ogling broughams m 
the Parks — ^thosc who know the present Sir George Tufto would 
hardly recognise the daring Peninsular and Waterloo officer He has 
thick curling brown hair and black eyebrows now, and hu> .vhiskcrs 
are of the deepest purple. He was light-haircd and bald in t8i $, and 
stouter in the person and in the limbs, which especially have shrunk 
very much of late. When he was about seventy years of n,"c (he is 
now nearly eighty), his hair, which was very scarce and qj'*c while, 
suddenly grew thick, and brown, and curly, and his whiskers and 
eyebrows took their present colour. lU-naturcd people say that his 
chest IS all wool, and that his hair, because it never grows, is a wig. 
Tom Tufto, with whose father he quarrelled ever so many years ago, 
declares that Madecioiselle de Jaisey, of the French theatre, pulled 
his grandpapa’s hair off in the green-room ; but Tom is notoriously 
spiteful and jealous; and the General’s wig has nothing to do with 
our story. 

One day, as some of our friends of the — th were sauntering in 
the flower-market of Drussels, having been to see the lldtel dc ViUe, 
which Mrs. Major O’Uowd declared was not near so large or hand- 
some as her fawtheris mansion of Glcnmalony, an officer of rank, with 
an orderly behind him, rode up to the market, and descending from 
his horse, came amongst the flowers, and selected the very finest 
bouquet which money could buy. The beautiful bundle being tied up 
in a paper, the officer remounted, giving the nosegay into the ch.irge 
of his mditary groom, who earned it with a grin, following Irs chief, 
who rode away in great state and self-satisfaction, 

“ You should see the flowers at Glcnmalony,” Mrs. O Dowd w.is 
remarking. Me fawthcr has three Scotch garners with nine helpers. 
We have an acre of hot-houses, and pines ns common as pays in the 
s.'iyson. Our greeps weighs six pounds every bunch of ’em, and upon 
me honour and conscience I think our magnolias is as big as tay- 
kettles.” 

Dobbin, who neverusedto "draw out” Mrs. O’Dowd as that wicked 
Osborne delighted in doing (much to Amelia’s terror, who implored 
him to spare her), fell back in the crowd, crowing and sputtering, until 
he reaahed a safe distance, when he exploded amongst the astonished 
market-people with shrieks of yelling laughter 

" Hwhat’s that gawky guggling about 7” said Mrs. O’Dowd. “ Is 
it his nose Ueedn? He always used to say ’twas his nose bleedn, 
till he must have pomped all the blood out of ’urn. Ah’! the mi^nlias 
at Glenmalony as big as taykcttles, O’Dowd i * 
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" Deed then they are, and bij^er, Peggy," the Major said. When 
the conversation was interrupted m the manner stated, by the arrivaL 
of the officer who purchased the bouquet. 

Devilish fine horse, — ^who is it?" George asked. 

"You should see me brother Molloy Malony*s horse, Molasses^ 
that won the cop at the Curragh," the Major’s wife was exclaiming^ 
and was contmuing the family history, when her husband mtemiptei 
her by saying— 

“ It’s General Tufto, who commands the cavalry division; 

addmg quietly, “ He and I were both shot m the same legal Talavcra.” 

" Where you got your step,” said George with a lau^. “ General 
Tufto 1 Then, my dear, the Crawlcys are come ’’ 

Ameha’s heart fdl, — she knew not why. The sun did not seem to 
Aiwe so bright. The tall old roofs and gables looked less puituresque 
aU of aaudden,thottghitwasa bnUiant sunset, and one of the brightest 
and most beantiftil days at the end of May, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

BRUSSELS. 

M r. JOS had hired a p.nir of horses for his open carriage, with 
which cattle, and the smart London vehicle, he made a very 
tolerable figure in ^e drives about Brussels. George purchased a 
horse for his private riding, and he and Captain Dobbin would often 
accompany the carnage in which Jos and his sister took da.Iy excur- 
sions of pleasure. They went out that day m the park for their 
accustomed diversion, and there, sure enough, George's remark with 
regard to the arrival of R-iwdoti Crawley and his wife proved to be 
correct In the midst of a little troop of horsemen, consisting of 
some of the very greatest persons m Bmssels, Rebecca was seen in 
the prettiest and tightest of iidmg-habits, mounted on a beautiful 
little Arab, which she rode to perfection (having acquired the art at 
Queen’s Crawley, where the Baronet, Mr. Pitt, and Rawdon him- 
self had given her many lessons), and by the side of the gallant 
General Tuflo 

“Sure It’s the Juke himself,” cried Mrs Major O’Dowd to Jos, 
who began to blush violently, ‘'and that’s Lord Uxbridge on the bay. 
How elegant he, looks I Me brother, MoUoy Malony, is as like him 
as two peas 1” 

Rcbccea did not make for the carnage ; but as soon as she per- 
ceived her old acquaintance Amelia seated m it, acknowledged her 
presence by a gracious word and smile, and by kissing and shaking 
her fingers playfully in the direction of the vehicle Then she resumed 
her conversation with General Tufio, who asked “ who the fat officer 
was in the gold-laced cap '* ” on which Becky replied, “ tliat he was an 
officer in the East Indian service ” But Rawdon Crawley rode out of 
the ranks of his company, and came up and shook hands heartily with 
AmAia, and said to Jos, ** Well, old boy, how arc you ?” and stared in 
Mrs. O’Dowd’s face and at the black cock’s feathers until she began to 
think she had made a conquest of him. , 

George, who had been delated behind, rode up almost immediately 
with Dobbm, and they touched their caps to the august personage^ 
among whom Osborne at once perceived Mrs. Crawley. He ms 
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ddightcd to see Rawdon leaning over his carriage familiarly and 
talking to Amelia, and met the aide-de-camp’s cordial greeting with 
more than corresponding warmth. The no^ between Rawdon and 
Dobbin were of the very faintest specimens of politeness. 

Crawley told George where they were stopping with General Tufto 
at the Hfitel du Parc, and Geoige made his friend promise to come 
speedily to Osborne’s own residence. “ Sorry I hadn’t seen you three 
days ago,” George said. Had a dinner at the Restaurateur's — ^rather 
a nice thing. Lord Bareacres, and the Countess, and Lady Blanche, 
were good enough to dine with us — wish we’d had you.** Having thus 
let his fnend know his claims to be a man of fashion, Osborne parted 
from Rawdon, who followed the august squadron down an alley into 
which they cantered, while George and Dobbin resumed their places, 
one on each side of Amelia’s carriage 

“How well the Juke looked,’ Mrs. O’Dowd remarked. “The 
Wellesleys and Malonys arc rcl.-itcd, but, of course, poor / would 
never dream of introjuicing m>SLlf unices hi^ Grace thought proper to 
remember our family-tic.” 

“ He’s a great soldier,” Jos said, much more at case now the great 
man was gone “Was there e\cr a battle won like Salamanca? 
Hey, Dobbin’ But where was it he learnt his art? In India, my 
boy I The jungle’s the school for a general, mark me that. 1 knew 
him myself too, Mrs. O’Dowd : we both of us danced the same evening 
with Miss Cutler, daughter of Cutler of the Artillery, and a devilish 
fine girl, at Dumdum ” 

The apparition of the great personages held them all in mlk dunng 
the drive; and at dinner, and until the hour came when they were all 
to go to the Opera. , 

It was almost like old England. The house was filled with f.imiliar 
British faces, and those toilettes for which the Bntish female has long 
been celebrated. Mrs O’Dowd’s ivas not the least splendid amongst 
these, and she had a curl on her forehead, and a set of Insh diamonds 
and caimgonra, which outshone all the decorations in the house, in 
her notion. Her presence used to excruciate Osborne; but go she 
would upon all parties of pleasure on which she heard her young 
friends were bent. It never entered into her thought but that they 
must be charmed with her company. 

“ She’s been useful to j ou, my dear," George said to his wife, iriiom 
he could leave alone with less scruple when she had this society. “ But 
what a comfort it is ^at Rebecca's come you wdl have her for a 
friend, and we iray get rid now of this damn’d Irishwoman.” To this 
Ameha did not answer, yes or no and bow do we know what her 
thoughts were i 
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The WMp-ePant of the Brussels opera-house did not strike Mrs. 
O’Dowd as being so fine as the theatre in Fishamblc Street, Dublin, 
nor was French music at all equal, in her opinion, to the melodies oiF 
her native country. She favoured her friends with these and other 
opinions in a very loud tone of voice, and tossed about a great clatter- 
ing fan she sported, with the most splendid complacency. 

“ Who is that wonderful woman with Amelia, Rawdon, lo\e ?” said 
a lady m an opposite box (who, almost alwa>s civil to her husband in 
private, was more fond than ever of him in company } 

“ Don’t you see that creature with a yellow thing in her turban, and 
a red satin gown, and a great watch ? ” 

“Near the pretty little woman m white?” asked a middle-aged 
gentleman seated by the qucnst*s side, with orders in his button, and 
several under-waistcoats, and a great, choky, white stock. 

“That pretty woman in white is Amelia, General you are remark- 
ing all the pretty women, you naughty man,” 

“Only one, begad, in the warld 1 ” said the General, delighted, and 
the lady gave him a tap with a large bouquet which she had. 

“ Bcdad It’s him,” said Mrs. O’Dowd ; “ and that’s the very bokay 
he bought in the Marshy aux Fiurcs ' ” and when Rebecca, having 
caught her friend’s eye, performed the little hand-kissing operation 
once more, Mrs. Major O’D., taking the compliment to herself, 
returned the salute with a gracious smile, which sent that unfortunate 
Dobbin shriekmg out of the box agam. 

At the end of the act, George was out of the box in a moment, and 
he was even going to pay his respects to Rebecca in her toge. He met 
Crawley m the lobby, however, where they exchanged a few sentences 
upon the occurrences of the last fortnight. 

“You fouedmy cheque all right at the agents’?” George said, with 
a knowii^ air. 

“All nght, my boy,” Rawdon answered. " Happy to give you your 
revenge. Governor come round ? ” 

“Not yet,” said George, “but he will; and you know I've some 
private fortune through my mother. Has Aunty relented ? ” 

“ Sent me twenty pound, damned old screw. When shall we have 
a meet? The General dines out on Tuesday. Can’t you come Tuesday?' 
I say, make Sedley cut off his moustache. What the devil does a 
ctviJian mean with a moustache and those infernal frogs to his coat! 
By-bye. Try and come on Tuesday,” and Rawdon was going off with 
two brilliant young gentlemen of fashion, who were, like himself, on 
the staff of a general officer. 

George was only half pleased to be asked to dmner on that par- 
ticular day when the General was mat to dine. “ I will go m and pay 
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my respects to your wife^” said he; at which Kawdon said, ** Hm, as 
you please,” looldng very glum, and at which the two young officers 
esehanged Imowing glances. George parted from them, and stPitted 
down the lobby to the General’s box, the number of which he had 
carefully counted. 

"En/ra" said a dear little voice, and our fnend found himself 
in Rebecca’s presence; who jumped up, clapped her hands together, 
and hdd out both of them to George, so charmed was she to see 
him. The General, with the orders in his button, stared at the 
new comer with a sulky scowl, as much as to say. Who the devil 
are you? 

“My dear Captdn George!” cried little Rebecca in an ccstacy. 
“How good of you to come. The General and I were moping 
together Ute-A-Ute. General, this is my Captain George of whom you 
heard me talk.” 

“ Indeed,” said the General, with a very small bow , “ of what 
regiment is Captain George^” 

George mentioned the — th how he wished he could have said it 
was a crack cavalry corps. 

“ Come home lately from the West Indies, I believe Not seen 
much service m the late war. Quartered hero, Captain George 7 ” — the 
General went on with killing haughtiness 

“Not Captain George, yon stupid man; Captain Osborne,” 
Rebecca said. The General all the while was looking savagely from 
one to the other. 

“ Captain Osborne, indeed 1 Any relation to the L — Osbornes? ” 

“ We bear the same arms,” George said, as indeed was the fact , 
Mr. Osborne having consulted with a herald in Long Acre, and picked 
the L — arms out of the peerage, when he set up his carriage fifteen 
years before. The General made no reply to this announccii\pnt ; but 
took up his opera-glass — the double-barrelled lorgnon was not in- 
vented in those dajs — and pretended to examine the house; but 
Rebecca saw that his disengaged eye was working round in her direc- 
tion, and shooting out blood-shot gUinccs at her and George. 

She redoubled in cordiality. “How is dearest Amelia? But I 
needn’t ask. how pretty she looks I And who is that nice good- 
natured looking creature with her — a flame of yours? O, you wicked 
men 1 And there is Mr. Sedlcy eating ice, I declare . how he seems to 
enjoy it I General, why have we not had any ices ?” 

“ Shall I go and fetch you some?” said ^e General, bursting with 
wrath. 

“ Let me go, I entreat you,” George said. 

“Nc^ I will go to Amelia’s box Dear sweet girl! Give me your 
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arm, Captain Geoige;” and ao saying, and with a nod to the General, 
she tripped into the lobby. She gave George the queerest, knowingest 
look, when they were together, a look which might have been inter- 
preted, " Don't you see the state of affairs, and what a fool Ite making 
of him?” But he did not perceive it. He was thinking of his own 
plans, and lost in pompous admiration of his own irresistible powers 
of pleasmg. 

The curses to which the General gave a low utterance, as soon as 
Rebecca and her conqueror had quitted him, were so deep, that I am 
sore no compositor would venture to print them were they written 
down. They came from the General’s heart ; and a wonderful thing 
It is to think that the human heart is capable of generating such pro- 
duce, and can throw out, as occasion demands, such a supply of lust 
and fury, rage and hatred. 

Amelia's gentle eyes, too, had been fixed anxiously on the pair, 
whose conduct had so chafed the jealous General; but when Rebecca 
entered her box, she flew to her fnend with an affectionate rapture 
which showed itself, in spite of the publicity of the place, for she 
embraced her dearest friend in the presence of the whole house, at 
least in full view of the General’s glass, now brought to bear upon the 
Osborne party. Mrs. Rawdon saluted Jos, too, with the kindliest 
greeting: she admired Mrs O’Dowd’s large cairngorm brooch and 
superb Irish diamonds, and wouldn’t believe that they w'crc not from 
Golconda direct. She bustled, she chattered, she turned and twisted, 
and smiled upon one, and smirked on another, all in full view of the 
jealous opera-glass opposite And when the time for the ballet came 
(in which there was no dancer that went through her gnmaces or per- 
formed her cqmedy of action better), she skipped back to her own box, 
leaning on Captain Dobbin’s arm this time No, she would not ha\e 
Georgc« he must stay and talk to his dearest, best, little Amelia 

** What a humbug that woman is,” honest old Dobbin mumbled 
to George, when he came back from Rebecca's box, whither he had 
conducted her in perfect silence, and with a countenance as glum as 
an undertaker’s. “She writhes and twists about like a snake. All 
the time she was here, didn’t you see, George, how she was actmg at 
the General over the way?” 

“Humbug — acting I Hang it, she's the nicest little woman in 
Sbgland," George replied, showing his white teeth, and giving his 
ambrosial whiricers a twirl. “ You ain’t a man of the world, Dobbin. 
Dammy, look at her now, she’s talked over Tufto in no time. Look 
now he’s laughing! Gad, what a shoulder she has! Emmy, why 
didn't you have a bouquet ? Everybody has a bouquet ” 

“Faith, then, why didn’t you bey one?” Mrs. O’Dowd said; and 
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both Amdia and William Dobbin thanked her for this timdy obser- 
vation. But beyond this neither of the ladies rallied. Amdia was 
overpowered by the flash and the dazde and the fashionable talk of 
her worldly livaL Even the O’Dowd was silent and subdued afte/ 
Becky’s brilliant appantion, and scarcely said a word more about 
Glenmalony all the evemng. 

“ When do you intend to give up play, George, as you have pro- 
mised me, any time these hundred years Dobbin said to his fhend 
a few days after the night at the Opera. “ When do you intend to 
give up sermomsing ?” was the othei’s reply. “ What the deuce, man, 
are you alarmed about ? We play low ; 1 won last night. You don’t 
suppose Crawley cheats ? With &it play it comes to pretty much the 
same thmg at the year’s end.” 

" But I don’t thmk he could pay if he lost,” Dobbin said ; and his 
advice met with the success which advice usually commands. Osborne 
and Crawley were repeatedly together now. General Tufto dmed 
abroad almost constantly. George was always welcome in the apart* 
ments (very close indeed to those of the General) which the Aide-de- 
camp and his wife occupied in the hotel 

Amelia’s manners were such when she and George visited Crawley 
and his wife at these quarters, that they had very nearly come to their 
first quarrel, that is, George scolded his wife violently for her evident 
unwilhngness to go, and the high and mighty manner in which die 
comported herself towards Mrs Crawley, her old friend , and Amdia 
did not say one single word in reply, but with her husband’s eye upon 
her, and Rebecca scanning her as she felt, was, if possible, more 
bashful and awkward on the second visit which she ^d to Mri^ 
Rawdon, than on her first calL 

Rebecca was doubly affectionate, of course, and would nqjt take 
notice, m the least, of her fnend’s coolness “ I think Emmy has 
become prouder smee her father’s name was in the — ^ since Mr. 
Sedley's mtsforlu'tei” Rebecca said, softening the phrase charitably 
for George’s ear. 

“Upon my word, I thought when wc were at Brighton she was 
doing me the honour to be jealous of me; and now 1 suppose she is 
scandalised because Rawdon, and I, and the General live together. 
Wliy, my dear creature, how could we, with our means, live at all, but 
for a friend to share expenses ? And do you suppose that Rawdon is 
not big enough to take care of my honour? But I’m very much 
obliged to Emmy, very,” Mrs Rawdon said. 

“ Pooh, jealousy 1 ” answered George, “ all women are jealous.” 

“ And all men too < Weren’t you jealous of General Tufto, and the 
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General of you, on the night of the Opera? Why, he was ready to 
eat me for going with you to visit that foolish little wife of yours ; as 
if 1 care a pin for either of you,” Crawley's wife said, with a pert toss 
of her head. “Will you dine here? The dragon dines with the 
Commander-in-Chief. Great news is stirring. They say the French 
have crossed the frontier. Wc shall have a quiet dinner.” 

George accepted the invitation, although his wife was a little ailing. 
They were now not quite six weeks marned. Another woman was 
laughing or sneering at her expense, and he not angry He was not 
even angry with himself, this good-natured fellow. It is a shame, he 
owned to himsdif ; but, hang it, if a pretty woman vnll throw herself 
in your way, why, what can a fellow do, you know ? I am rather free 
about women, he had oAen said, smiling and nodding knowingly to 
Stubble and Spooney, and other comrades of the mess-table, and 
they rather respected him than otherwise for this prowess. Next to 
conquering in war, conquering m love has been a source of pride, time 
out of mmd, amongst men in Vanity Fair, or how should school-boys 
brag of their amours, or Don Juan be popular? 

So Mr. Osborne, having a firm conviction in his own mind that he 
was a woman-kiUcr and destined to conquer, did not run counter to 
his fate, but yielded himself up to it quite complacently. And as 
Emmy did not say much or plague him with her jealousy, but merely 
became unhappy and pined over it miserably in secret, he chose to 
fancy that she was not suspicious of what aU his acquaintance were 
perfectly aware — namely, that he was carrying on a desperate flirtation 
with Mrs. Crawley. He rode with her whenever she was free. He 
pretended regimental business to Amelia (by which falsehood she nas 
not in the least deceived), and consigning his wife to solitude or her 
brother's society, passed his evenings mthe Craa leys’ companj ; losing 
monc^ to the husband and flattering lumsclf that the wife was dying of 
love for him. It is very likely that this worthy couple never absolutely 
conspued and agreed together in so many words the one to cajole 
the young gentleman, whilst the other won his money at cards . but 
they understood each other perfectly well, and Rawdon let Osborne 
come and go with entire good humour 

George was so occupied with his new acquaintances that he and 
William Dobbin were by no means so much together as formerly. 
Qeorge avoided him m pubhc and m the regiment, and, as we see, did 
not like those sermons which his senior was disposed to inflict upon 
him. If some parts of his conduct made Captain Dobbin exceedingly 
grave and cool; of what use was it to tell George that though his 
whiskers were large, and his own opinion of his knowingness great, he 
was as green as a schoolboy? that Rawdon was making a victim oC 
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lum as he had done of many befotc, and as soon as he had used him 
would fling him off with scorn? He would not hsten: and so, as 
Dobbin, upon those days when he visited the Osborne house, sddom 
had the advantage of meeting his old friend, much painful and unavail- 
ing talk between them was spared. Our fnend George was in the full 
career of the pleasures of Vamty Fair. 

There never was, since the days of Danus, such a brilliant train of 
camp-followers as hung round the train of the Duke of Wdling^on’s 
army m the Low Countries, in 1815 ; and led it dancing and feasting, 
as It were, up to the very brink of battle A certain ball which a noble 
Duchess gave at Brussels on the 15th of June m the above-named 
year is historical. All Brussels had been in a state of excitement 
about It, and I have heard from ladies who were in that town at the 
period, that the talk and mterest of persons of their own sex regarding 
the ball was much greater even than m respect of the enemy in their 
front. The struggles, intrigues, and prayers to get tickets were such 
as only English ladies will employ, m order to gam admission to the 
society of the great of their own nation. 

Jos and Mrs. O’Dowd, who were panting to be asked, strove in 
vain to procure tickets, but others of our friends were more lucky. 
For instance, through the interest of my Lord Bareacrcs, and as a 
set-off for the dinner at the restaurateur's, George got a card for 
Captain and Mrs. Osborne ; which circumstance greatly elated him. 
Dobbin, who was a friend of the General commanding the division m 
which their regiment was, came laughing one day to Mrs. Osborne, 
and displayed a similar invitation, which made Jos envious, and 
George wonder how the deuce At should be g^tmg into society. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rawdon, finally, were of course invited; as became 
the friends of a General commanding a cavalry bngadc. 

On the appointed night, George, havmg commanded nevr dresses 
and ornaments of all sorts for Amelia, drove to the famous ball, 
where his wife did not know a single souL After looking about for 
Lady Bareactes, who cut him, thinking the card was quite enough — 
and after placing Amelia on a bench, he left her to her own cogi- 
tations there, thinking, on his own part, that he had behaved very 
handsomely in getting her new clothes, and bringing her to the ball, 
where she was free to amuse herself as she liked. Her thoug)>ts 
were not of the pleasantest, and nobody except honest Dobbin rami. 
to disturb them. 

Whilst her appearance was an utter failure (as her husband fUt 
with a sort of rage), Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s dfdtU was, on the con- 
txary, very bnllianL She .amved very late. Her lace was radiant 1 
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bardren perfection. In the midst of the great persons assembled, 
and the eye-glasses directed to her, Rebecca seemed to be as cool and 
collected as when she used to marshal Miss Pinkerton’s little girls to 
churdL Numbers of the men she knew already, and the dandies 
thronged round her. As for the ladies, it was whispered among them 
that Rawdon had run away with her from out of a convent, and that 
she was a relation of the Montmorency family. She spoke French so 
perfectly that there might be some truth in this report, and it was 
agreed that her manners were fine, and her air distingui Fifiy 
would-be partners thronged round her at once, and pressed to have 
the honour to dance with her. But she said she was engaged, and 
only going to dance very httle; and made her way at once to the 
place where Emmy sate quite unnoticed, and dismally unhappy And 
so, to finish the poor child at once, Mrs Rawdon ran and greeted 
affectionately her dearest Amelia, and began forthwith to patronise 
her. She found fault with her friend’s dress, and her hair-dresser, and 
wondered how she could be so eiaussSe, and vowed that she must send 
her eorseitire the next morning. She vowed that it was a delightful 
ball, that there was everybody that every one knew, and only a very 
few nobodies m the whole room. It is a fact, that in a fortnight, and 
after three dmners m general society, this young woman had got up 
the genteel jargon so well, that a native could not speak it better, and 
It was only from her French being so good, that you could know she 
was not a born woman of fashion. 

Geotge, who had left Emmy on her bench on entering the ball- 
room, very soon found his way back when Rebecca was by her dear 
friend’s side. Becky was just lecturing Mrs Osborne upon the follies 
which her husband was committmg. For Cod’s sake, stop him from 
gambling, mj' dear,” she said, ’‘or he will ruin himself. He and 
Rawdon are playing at cards every night, and >ou know he is very 
poor, ahd Rawdon will win every shillmg from him if he docs not take 
care. Why don't you prevent him, you little careless creature 7 Why 
don’t you come to us of an evemng, instead of moping at home with 
that Captain Dobbin 7 1 daresay he is iris atmabkj but how could 
one love a man with feet of such size^ Your husband’s feet are 
darlmgs — Here he comes. Where have you been, wretch 7 Here is 
Emmy crying her eyes out for you. Are you coining to fetch me foi 
the quadrille 7” And she left her bouquet and shawl by Amelia's 
stSe, and tapped off with George to dance Women only know how 
to wound so. There is a poison on the tips of their httle shafts ahich 
stings a thousand times more than a man’s blunter weapon. Our poor 
Emmy, who had never hated, never sneered all her lif^ was powerless 
in the bands of her remondeM little enemy. 
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Geoige danced «ith Rebecca twice or thnce — how many tliiiet 
Amdia scarcely knew. She sate quite unnoticed in her comer, except 
when Rawdon came up with some words of clumsy conversation: and 
later in the evemnef, when Captain Dobbin made so bold as to bnng 
her refreshments and sit beside her. He did not like to ask her why 
she was so sad ; but as a pretext for the tears which were filling in her 
e>es, she told him that Mrs. Crawley had alarmed her by tdling her 
that Geoige would go on playing. 

“ It is cunons, when a man is bent upon play, by what clumsy 
rogues he will allow himself to be cheated," Dobbin said ; and Emmy 
said, “ Indeed." She was thinking of something else. It was not the 
loss of the money that grieved her. 

At last George came back for Rebecca's shawl and flowers. She 
was going away. She did not even condescend to come back and say 
good-bye to Amelia. The poor girl let her husband come and go 
without saying a word, and her head fell on her breast. Dobbin had 
been called away, and was whispering deep in conversation with the 
General of the division, his fnend, and had not seen this last parting. 
George went awav then with the bouquet ; but when he gave it to the 
owner, there lay a note, coiled like a snake among the flowers. 
Rebecca’s eye caught it at once She had been used to deal with 
notes in early life. She put out her hand and took the nosegay He 
saw by her eyes as they met, that she was aware what she should find 
there. Her husband burned her away, still too mtent upon his own 
thoughts, seemingly, to take note of any marks of recognition which 
might pass between his fnend and his wife. These were, however, 
but tnfling. Rebecca gave Geoige her hand with one of her usual 
quick knovnng glances, and made a curtsey and walked away. George 
bowed over the hand, said nothing in reply to a remark of Crawley's, 
did not hear it even, his brain was so throbbing with tnumph and 
excitement, and allowed them to go away without a word. * 

His wife saw the one part at least of the bouquet-scene. It was 
quite natural that George should come at Rebecca’s request to get her 
her scarf and flowers ' it was no more than he bad done twenty times 
before ih the course of the last few days; but now it was too much for 
her. “William," she said, suddenly clinging to Dobbin, who was near 
her, “ you’ve always been very kind to me — I’m — I'm not welL Take 
me home." She did not know she called him by his Christian name, 
ss Geoige was accustomed to do. He went away vnUi her quickly. 
Her lodgings were hard by ; and they threaded through the crowd 
without, where everything seemed to be more astir than eien in the 
ball-room within. 

Geoige bad been angry twice or thrice at finding his wife up on 
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lua ret un from the parties which he firequented. so she went straight 
to bed now ; but altl^gh she did not sleep, and although the din and 
clatter, and the galloping of horsemen was incessant, she never heard 
any of these noises, having quite other disturbances to keep her 
awake. 

Osborne meanwhile, wild with elation, went off to a play-table, and 
began to bet frantically. He won repeatedly. “ Everything succeeds 
with me to-night,” he said. But his luck at play even did not cure 
him of his restlessness, and he started up after a while, pocketing his 
winnings, and went to a bulTct, where he drank off many bumpers 
of wme. 

Here, as he was rattling away to the people around, laughing loudly 
and wild with spirits, Dobbin found him. He had been to the c.ird- 
tables to look there for his friend. Dobbin looked as pale and grave 
as his comrade was flushed and joviaL 

“ Hullo, Dob ! Come and dnnk, old Dob ' The Duke’s wine is 
famous. Give me some more, you sir , ” and he held out a trembling 
glass for the liquor. 

" Come out, Gcoigc,” said Dobbin, still gravely ; “ don’t drink ” 

" Drink 1 there’s nothing like it. Drink yourself, and light up your 
lantern jaws, old boy. Here’s to you.” 

Dobbin went up and whispered something to him, at which George, 
giving a start and a wild hurray, tossed off his glass, clapped it on the 
table, and walked away speedily on his friend’s arm. “ The enemy has 
passed the Sambre,” William said, '* and our left is already engaged. 
Come away. We are to march in three hours ” 

Away went Qeoige, his n^nes quivering with excitement at the 
news so long looked for, so sudden when it came. What were low 
and intrigue now? He thought about a thousand things but these in 
his rapid walk to his quarters — ^his past life and future chances — the 
fate which might be before him — the wife, the child perhape, from 
whom unseen he might be about to part. Oh, how he wished that 
night’s work undone' and that with a clear conscience at le.ast he 
might say farewell to the tender and guileless being by whose love he 
nad set such little store ' 

He thought over his brief married life. In those few weeks he h-icl 
frighRuIly dissipated his little capitaL How wild and leckless he 
bad been I Should any mischance befall him what was then left for 
her? How unworthy he was of her. Why had he marned her? He 
was not fit for marriage. Why had he disobeyed his father, who had 
been always so generous to him? Hope, remorse, ambition, tender- 
ness, and selfish regret filled his heart. He sate down and wrote to 
I i8 
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his father, rcmembcriog what he had said once before, when he wu 
engaged to fight a dueL Dawn fiuntly streaked the sky as he dosed 
this farewell letter. He sealed it, and kissed the superscnption. He 
thought how he had deserted that generous father, and of the thousand 
kindnesses which the stem old man had done him. 

He had looked into Amelia’s bed-room when he entered; she lay 
(|uict, and her eyes seemed dosed, and he was glad that she was 
.islccp. On amvmg at his quarters from the ball, he had found his 
regi icntal servant already making preparations for his departure: the 
man had understood his signal to be still, and these arrangements 
were very quickly and silently made. Should he go in and wake 
Amelia, he thought, or leave a note for her brother to break the news 
of departure to her ? He went in to look at her once again. 

She had been awake when he first entered her room, but had kept 
her eyes closed, so that even her wakefulness should not seem to 
reproach him. But when he had returned, so soon after herself, too, 
this timid little heart had felt mote at ease, and turning towards him 
as he stept softly out of the room, she had fallen into a light sleep. 
Gcoige came in and looked at her again, entering still more softly. 
By the pale night-lamp he could sec her sweet, pale face — ^the purple 
eyelids were fnngcd and closed, and one round arm, smooth uid 
white, lay outside of the coverlet Good God I how pure she was; 
how gentle, how tender, and how friendless! and he, how selfish, 
brutal, and black with enme ' Hcait-stamed and shamc-stneken, he 
stood at the bed’s foot, and looked at the sleeping girL How dared 
he — who was he, to pr.iy for one so spotless ' God bless her ' God 
bless her' He came to the bcd-side, and lookr^ at the hand, the 
little soft hand, lying asleep, and he bent over the pillow noiselessly 
towards the gentle pale face 

Two fair arms closed tenderly round Ins neck as he stored down. 
" I am awake, George," the poor child said, with a sob fit to break die 
little heart that nestled so closely by his own. She was awake, poor 
boul, and to what ? At that moment a bugle from the Place of Arms 
began sounding cle.-irl), .'ind was taken up through the town; and 
amidst the drums of the infantry, and the shnll pipes of the Scotch, 
thr whole city awoke. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

^‘TBE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME.” 

W E do not claim to rank among the military novelists. Our |daoe 
IS with the non-combatants. When the decks are cleared for 
action wc go below and wait meekly We should only be in the way 
of the manoeuvres that the gallant fellows are performing overhead. 
We shall go no farther with the — th than to the city gate and leaving 
Major O’Dowd to his duty, come back to the Major's wife, and the 
ladies and the baggage. 

Now, the Major and his lady, who had not been invited to the ball 
at which m our last chapter other of our friends figured, had much 
more time to take their wholesome natural rest in bed than was 
accorded to people who wished to enjoy pleasure as well as to do duty. 
" It’s my belief, Peggy my dear,” said he, as he placidly pulled his 
nightcap over his ears, " that there will be such a ball danced in a 
day or two as some of 'em has never heard the chunc of, " and he was 
much more happy to retire to rest after partaking of a quiet tumbler, 
than to figure at any other sort of amusement I’cggj, for her part, 
would have liked to have sho n her turban and bird of paradise at 
the ball, but for the information which her husband had given her, and 
which made her vbry grave. 

" I’d like ye w^e me about half an hour before the assembly 
beats,” the ^lajor said to his lady. “ Call me at half-past one, Peggy 
dear, and see me things is ready. Maybe I'll not come back to 
breakfast, Mrs. O’D." With which words, which signified his opinion 
that the regiment would march the next morning, the Major ceased 
talking, and fell asleep. 

Mrs O'Dowd, the good housewife, arrayed in curl-papers and a 
camisole, felt that her duty was to act, and not to sleep, at this 
junctige. “Time enough for that,” she said, “when Mick’s gone,” 
and so she packed his travelling valise ready for the march, brushed 
his cloak, his cap, and other warlike habiliments, set them out m 
order for him ; and stowed away in the cloak jmekets a light package 
of portable refreshments, and a wickcr-covered flask or pocket-pistol, 
containing near a pint of a remarkably sound Cognac brandy, of 
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whidi she and the Major approved very much ; and as soon as the 
hands of the "repaythcr” pointed to half-past one, and its mtenor 
arrangements ^t had a tone quite aqual to a cathaydnil, its fair owner 
considered) knelled forth that fatal hour, Mrs. O’Dowd woke up her 
Major, and had as comfortable a cup of coffee prepared for him as 
any made that moimng m Brussels. And who is there will deny that 
this worthy lady’s preparations betokened affection as much as the 
fits of tears and hysterics by which more sensitive females exhibited 
their love, and that their partaking of this cofie^ which they drank 
together while the bugles were sounding the turn-out and the drums 
beating in the various quarters of the town, was not more useful and 
to the purpose than the outpouring of any mere sentiment could be i 
The consequence was, that the Major appeared on parade quite tnm, 
fresh, and alert, his well-shaved rosy countenance as he sate on horse- 
back, givmg cheerfulness and confidence to the whole corps. All the 
officers saluted her when the regiment marched by the balcony on 
which this brave woman stood, and waved them a cheer as they 
passed, and I daresay it w.is not from want of courage, but from a 
sense of female delicacy and propnety, that she reframed from leading 
the gallant — th personally into action. 

On Sundays, and at periods of a solemn nature, Mrs. O’Dowd 
used to read with great gravity out of a large volume of her uncle the 
Dean’s sermons. It had been of great comfort to her on board the 
transport as they were coming home, and were very nearly wrecked, 
on their return from the West Indies. After the regiment's departure 
she betook herself to this volume for meditation ; perhaps she did not 
understand much of what she was reading, and her thoughts were 
elsewhere but the sleep project, with poor Mick’s nightcap there on 
the pillow, was quite a vain one. So it is m the world. Jack or 
Donald marches away to glory with his knapsack on hjs shoulder, 
stepping out bnskly to the tunc of " The Girl 1 left behind me.” It is 
she who remains and suffers, — and has the leisure to think, and brood, 
and remember. 

Knowing how useless regrets arc, and how the mdulgence of 
sentiment only serves to make people more miserable, Mrs. Rebecca 
wisely determined to give way to no vain feelings of sorrow, and bore 
the parting from her husband with quite a Spartan equanimity. 
Indeed Captain Rawdon himself was much more affected rt the 
leave-taking than the resolute little woman to whom he bade farewell. 
She had mastered this rude coarse nature; and he loved and wor- 
shipped her with all i s faculties of regard and admiration. In all his 
hfe he had never been so happy, as, during the past few months, his 
wife had made him. All former delights of turf, mess, hunung-fidd. 
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and gambling-table; all previous loves and courtships of millmen^ 
opera-dancers, and the like easy triumphs of the clumsy military 
Adonis, were quite insipid when compared to the lawful matrimonial 
pleasures which of late he had enjoyed She had known perpetually 
how to divert him; and he had found his house and her society a 
thousand times more pleasant than any place or company which he 
had ever frequented iiom his childhood until now. And he cursed 
his past folhes and extravagances, and bemoaned his vast outlying 
debts above all, which must remain for e\'er as obstacles to prevent 
his wife’s advancement m the world. He had often groaned over 
these in midnight conversations with Rebecca, although as a bachelor 
they had never given hmi any disquiet. He himself was struck with 
this phenomenon. “ Hang it,” he would say (or perhaps use a still 
stronger expression out of his simple vocabulary), “before 1 was 
married I didn’t care what bills 1 put my name to, and so long as 
Moses would wait or Levy would renew for three months, I kept on 
never minding. But since I’m married, except renewing of course, I 
give' you my honour I’ve not touched a bit of stamped paper” 

Rebecca always knew how to conjure away these mo«>ds of melan- 
choly. “ Why, my stupid love,” she would say, “ we have not done 
with your aunt yet. If she fads us, isn’t there what you call the 
Gamette f or, stop, when your uncle Bute’s life drops, I have another 
scheme. The living has always belonged to the >oungcr brother, and 
why shouldn’t you sell out and go into the Church?” The idea of 
this conversion set Kawdon into roars of laughter . j ou might have 
heard the explosion through the hotel at midnight, and the haw-haws 
of the great dragoon’s voice. General Tufto heard him from his 
quarters on thq first floor above them; and Rebecca acted the scene 
with great spirit, and preached Rawdon’s first sermon, to the immense 
delight of the Cieneral at breakfast 

But these were mere by-gone days and talk. When the final news 
arrived that the campaign was opened, and the troops were to march, 
Rawdon's gravity brcams such that Becky rallied him about it in a 
manner which rather hurt the feelings of the Guardsman. “ You don’t 
suppose I’m afraid, Becky, 1 should think,” he said, wuh a tremor in 
his voice. “ But I'm a pretty good mark for a shot, and you see if it 
bnngs me down, why 1 leave one, and perhaps two, behind me, whom 
I dhould wish to provide for, as I brought ’em into the scrape. It is no 
laughing matter that, Mrs. C., anywa>s.” 

Rebecca by a hundred caresses and kind words tried to soothe the 
feelings of the wounded lover. It was only when her vivacity and 
sense of humour got the better of this spnghtly creature (as they 
srould do under most circumstances of hfe indeed) that she would 
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bdreak oat with her satire, Ijut she could soon put on a demure face. 
“ Dearest love,* she said, " do you suppose I feel nothing?” and hastily 
dashing something from her eyes, she looked up m her husband’s face 
with a smile. 

** Look here,” said he. " If I drop, let us see what there is for you. 
I have had a pretty good run of luck here, and here's two hundred and 
thirty pounds. I have got ten napoleons in my pocket. That is as 
much as I shall want ; for the General pays everything hke a prihce ; 
and if I’m hit, why you know I cost nothing. Don’t cry, little woman ; 
I may hve to vex you yet. Well, I shan’t take either of my horses, 
hut shall nde the General’s grey charger: it’s cheaper, and I told ‘him 
mine was lame. If Ite done, those two ought to fetch you something. 
Grigg offered ninety for the mare yesterday, before this confounded 
news came, and like a fool I wouldn’t let her go under the two 0 's. 
Bullfinch will fetch his price any day, only you’d better sell him in this 
country, because the dealers have so many bills of mine, and so I’d rather 
he sho^dn't go back to England. Y our little mare the General gave you 
will fetch something, and therc^s no d — d hvery-stable bills here as there 
are in London,” Rawdon added, with a laugh. “ There’s that dressing* 
case cost me two hundred,— 'that is, I owe two for it ; and the gold 
tops and bottles must be worth thirty or forty. Please to put t/taf up 
the spout, ma’am, with my pins, and rings, and watch and chain and 
things. They cost a precious lot of money. Miss Crawley, I know, 
paid a hundred down for the chain and ticker. Gold tops and bottles, 
indeed I dammy, I’m sorry 1 didn’t take more now. Edwards pressed 
on me a silvergilt boot-jack, and I might have had a dressing-case 
fitted up with a silver warming-pan, and a service of plate. But we 
must make the best of what weVe got, Becky, you knopr.” 

And so, making his last dispositions, Captain Crawley, who had 
seldom thought about anything but himself, until the last few months 
of his hfe, when Love had obtained the mastery over the dragoon, 
went through the various items of his little catalogue of effects, striving 
to see how they might be turned into money for his wif^s benefit, in 
case any accident should befall him. He pleased himself by noting 
down with a pencil, in his big school-boy handwriting, the various, 
items of his portable property which might be sold for his widow’s 
advantage — as, for example, “ My doubic-barril by Manton, say 40 
guineas, my driving doak, lined with sable-fur, ;£5o; my dudling 
pistols m rosewood case (same which I shot Captain Marker), 20 ; 
my regulation saddle-holsters and housmgs ; my Laune ditto,” and so 
forth, over all of which articles he made Rctecca the mistress. 

Futhfiil to his plan of economy, the Captain dressed himsdf in 
his oldest and shabbiest uniform and epaulets, leaving the newest 
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bdiind, under Us unfits (or it might he his widow’s) gnar^ansUpk 
And this famous dandy of Windsor and Hyde Park went off on his 
campaign with a kit as modest as that of a sergeant, and with some- 
ffiing like a prayer on his lips for the woman he was leaving. He 
took her up from the ground, and held her m his aims for a minute, 
tight piess^ against his strong-beating heart. His face was puiple 
and his eyes dim, as he put her down and left her. He rode by his 
GeneraPs aide, and smoked his cigar in silence as they hastened after 
the troops of the General’s brigade, which preceded them ; and it was 
not until they were some miles on their way that he left off twirling his 
moustache and broke silence. 

And Rebecca, as we have said, wisely determined not to give way 
to unavailing sentimentahty on her husband’s departure. She waved 
him an adieu from the window, and stood there for a moment looking 
out ai&r he was gone. The cathedral towers and the full gables of 
the quaint old houses were just beginning to blush in the sunrise. 
There had been no rest for her that night She was still in her pretty 
ball-dress, her fair hair hanging somewhat out of curl on her neck, 
and the circles round her eyes dark with watching “ What a fright 
1 seem,” she said, examining herself in the glass, “ and how pale this 
pmk makes one look I” So she divested herself of this pink raiment ; 
m doing which a note fell out from her corsage, which she picked up 
with a smile, and locked mto her dressmg-box. And then she put her 
bouquet of tiie ball into a glass of water, and went to bed and slept 
very comfortably. 

The town was quite quiet when she woke up at ten o^clock, and 
partook of coffee, very requisite and comfortable after the exhaustion 
and grief of the morning’s occurrences. 

This meal over, she resumed honest Rawdon’s calculations of the 
night previous, and surveyed her position. Should the worst befall, all 
thmgs considered, she was pretty well to do. There were her own trinkets 
and trousseau, in addition to those which her husband had left bchmd. 
Rawdon’s generosity, whm they were first married, has already been 
described and laud^ Besides these, and the httle mare, the General, 
her riave and worshipper, had made her many very handsome presents, 
in tiie shape of cashmere shawls bought at the auction of a bankrupt 
French general’s lady, and numerous tributes from the jewellers’ shops, 
allmf which betoken^ her admirer's taste and wealth. As for “ tickers,” 
as poor Rawdon called watches, her apartments were alive with their 
diddng. For, happening to mention one night that hers, which 
Rawdon had given to her, was of Enghsh workmanship, and went ill, 
on the very next morning there came to her alittlc bij'ou marked Leroy, 
with a chain and cover charmingly set with turquoises, and another 
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signed Bieguet^ idiich was covered with pearls, and yet scarcely bigger 
than a balf'Crown. General Tufto had bought one, and Captain 
Osborne had gallantly presented the other. Mrs. Osborne had no 
watch, though, to do George justi<», she might have had one for the 
asking, and the Honourable Mrs. Tufto in England had an old instru- 
ment of her mother's that might have served for the plate warming- 
pan which Rawdon talked about. If Messrs. Howell and James were 
to publish a list of the purchasers all the trinkets whu^ they sell, 
how surprised would some families be. and if all these ornaments 
went to gentlemen’s lawful wives and daughters, what a profusion ot 
jewellery there would be exhibited m the genteclest homes of Vanity 
Fair] 

Every calculation made of these valuables, Mrs Rebecca found, not 
without a pungent feeling of triumph and self-satisfaction, that should 
circumstances occur, she might reckon on six or seven hundred pounds 
at the very least, to begin the world with ; and she passed the morning 
disposing, ordering, looking out, and locking up her properties in the 
most agreeable manner. Among the notes in Rawdon’s pocket-book, 
was a draft for twenty pounds on Osborne’s b&nker. This made her 
think about Mrs. Osborne “ 1 will go and gel the draft cashed," she 
said, " and pay a visit afterwards to poor little Emmy." If tins is a 
novel without a hero, at least let us lay claim to a heroine No man 
in the British army which has marched away, not the great Dukehim- 
sclf, could be more cool or collected m the presence of doubts and 
difficulties, than the indomitable little aide-de-camp’s wife. 

And there was another of our acquaintances who was also to be 
left behind, a non-combatant, and whose emotions and behaviour we 
have therefore a right to know. Ihis was our friend' the ex-CoIlector 
of Boggley Wollah, whose rest was broken, like other people’s, by the 
sounding of the bugles in the early rooming Being a great sleeper, 
and fond of his bed, it is possible he would have snoozed on until his 
usual hour of rising m the forenoon, in spite of all the drums, bugles, 
and bagpipes in the British army, but for an interruption, which did 
not come from George Osborne, who shared Jos’s quarters with him, 
and was as usual occupied too much with his own affairs, or with grief 
at parting with his wife, to think of taking leave of his slumbering 
brother-in-law — it was not George, we say, who interposed betigeen 
Jos Sedley and sleep, but Captain Dobbin, who came and roused him 
up, msisting on shalung hands with him before his departure. 

" Very kind of you," said Jos, yawning, and wishing the Captain at 
the deuce. 

"I — I didn’t like to go off without saying good-bye, you know** 
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Diriibin Kud in a very incolierent manner; “because you know some 
of us mayn% come back agpun, and I like to see you all well, and — and 
that sort ot dung, you know." 

“What do you mean?” Jos asked, tubbing bis eyes. The Captain 
did not in the least hear him or look at the stout gendeman in the 
nightcap, about whom he professed to have such a tender interest. 
The hypocrite was looking and hstcnmg with all his might in the 
direcdon of Geoige’s apartments, stndmg about the room, upsetting 
the chairs, beating the tattoo, biting his nails, and showing other signs 
of great inward emotion. 

Jos had always had rather a mean opinion of the Captain, and now 
began to think his courage was somewhat equivocal. “ What is it I 
can do for you, Dobbm ?” he said, m a sarcastic tone. 

“ I tell you what you can do," the Captain replied, coming up to 
the bed; “we march m a quarter of ai> hour, Sedley, and neither 
George uor I may ever come back. Mind you, you are not to stir 
from this town until you ascertain how things go. You are to stay 
here and watch over your sister, and comfort her, and sec that no 
harm comes to her. If anydiing happens to George, remember she 
has no one but you in the world to look ta If it goes wrong with the 
army, you’ll see her safe back to England ; and you will promise me 
im your word that you will never desert her. I know you won't . as 
far as money goes, you were always free enough with that Do you 
want any? 1 mean, have you enough gold to take you back to 
England in case of a misfortune^" 

“Sir," said Jos, majestically, “when I want money, I know where 
to ask for it. And as for my sister, you needn’t tell me how I ought 
to behave to her.” 

“You speak, like a man of spirit, Jos," the other answered good- 
naturedly, “ and I am glad that George can leave her m such good 
hands. 9a I may give him youi word of honour, may I, that in case 
of extremity you will stand by her ? " 

“Of Course, of course," answered Mr Jos, whose generosity in 
money matters Dobbm estimated quite correctly. 

“ And you’ll see her safe out of Brussels m the event of a defeat ? " 

“A defeat! D — it, sir, it’s impossible. Don’t try and frighten 
me" the hero cried from his bed; and Dobbin’s mind was thus per- 
fectW set at ease now that Jos had spoken out so resolutely respecting 
his conduct to his sister. “At least,” thought the Captam, “ there mil 
ke a retreat secured for her m case the worst should ensue.” 

If Captun Dobbin expected to get any personal comfort and 
mtisfaction from having one mote view of Ameha before the regiment 
jiarched away, his selfishness was punished just as such odmua 
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egotism deserved to be. The door of Jos^s bed-room opened into the 
sitting-room which was common to the family party, and opponte this 
door was that of Amelia’s chamber. The bugles had wakaed every* 
body there was no use in concealment now. George’s servant was 
packing m this room. Osborne coming m and out of the contiguous 
bed-room, flinging to the man such articles as he thought fit to cany 
on the campaign. And presently Dobbin had the opportunity which 
his heart coveted, and he got sight of Amdia’s face once more. But 
what a face it was I So white, so wild and despur-stiiclcen, that the 
remembrance of it haunted him aflerwards i'k<» a crime, and the nght 
smote him with inexpressible pangs of longpng and pity. 

She was wrapped m a white morning dress, her hair falling on her 
shoulders, and her large eyes fixed and without li^t By way of 
helping on the preparations for the departure, and showing that she 
too could be useful at a moment so cntical, this poor soul had taken 
up a sash of George’s from the drawers whereon it lay, and followed 
him to and fro snth the sash in her hand, looking on mutely as his 
packing proceeded. She came out and stood, leaning at the wall, 
holding this sash against her bosom, from wWh the heavy net of 
crimson dropped like a large stam of blood. Our gentle-hearted 
Captain felt a guilty shock as he looked at her. “ Good God,” thought 
he, “ and is it gnef hke this I dared to pry into ? ” And there was no 
help no means to soothe and comfort this helpless, speechless misery. 
He stood for a moment and looked at her, powerless and tom with 
pity, as a parent regards an infant in pain. 

At last, George took Emmy’s hand, and led her back into the bed- 
room, from whence he came out alone. The partmg had taken place 
in that moment, and he was grate. 

“ Thank Heaven that is over,” George thought^ bounding down 
Uie stair, his sword under his arm, as he ran swifrly to the alarm- 
ground, where the regiment was mustered, and whither trooped men 
and officers hurrying from their billets, his pulse was throbbing and 
his cheeks flushed : the great game of u ar was gomg to be played, 
and he one of the players. What a fierce excitement of doubt, hope, 
and pleasure I What tremendous hazards of loss or garni What 
were all the games of chance he had ever played compared to this 
one? Into all contests requiring athletic skill and courage, the 
young man, from his boyhood upwards, had flung himself wii all 
his rmght. Tim champion of his school and his regiment, the bravos 
of his companions had followed him everywhere; from the boy^ 
cricket-match to the gamson-raccs, he had won a hundred of 
triumphs ; and wherever he went, women and men had admired 
and envied him. What qualities are there for which a man gets 
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so speedy a return of applause, as those of bodily supenonty, 
activity, and valour ? Time out of mind strength and courage have 
becn^the theme of bards and romances; and from the story of Troy 
down to to-day, poetry has always chosen a soldier for a hero I 
wOnder is it because men are cowards in heart that they admire 
bravery so much, and place military valour so far beyond every other 
quahty for reward and worship ? 

So, at the sound of that stirring call to battle, George jumped 
away from the gentle arms m which he had been dallying, not 
without a feehng of shame (although his wife’s hold on him had 
been but feeble), that he should have been detained there so long. 
The same feding of eagerness and excitement was amongst all those 
friends of his of whom we have had occasional glimpses, from the 
stout senior Major, who led the regiment into action, to little Stubble, 
the Etasign, who was to bear its colours on that day. 

The sun was just rising as the march began — it was a gallant 
sight — ^the band led the column, placing the regimental march — then 
came the Major in command, ndmg upon Pyramus, his stout charger 
— then marched the grenadiers, their Captain at their head ; m the 
centre were the colours, borne by the senior and junior Ensigns — 
then George came marching at the head of bis company. He looked 
qp, and smded at Amelia, and passed on; and even the sound of the 
node ^ed away. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

IH WHICH JOS SEDLEV TAKES CARE OE HIS SISTER. 

T hus all the supcnor officers being summoned on duty elsewhere^ 
Jos Sedley was left in command of the little colony at Brussels, 
with Amelia invahded, lsidor,his Belgian servant, and the bonne, who 
was maid-of-all-nork for the estabhshment, as a garrison under him 
Though he was disturbed in spirit, and his rest destroyed by Dobbin’s 
interruption and the occurrences of the morning, Jos nevertheless 
remained for many hours in bed, ivakcful and rolling about there until 
Ins usual hour of rising had arnved. The sun was high in the heavens, 
and our gallant friends of the — th miles on their march, before the 
civilian appeared in his flowered dressing-gown at breakfast 

About George’s absence, his brother>in-lavv was very easy m mind. 
Perhaps Jos was rather pleased m his heart that Osborne was gone, 
for during George’s presence, the other had played but a very secondary 
part 111 the household, and Osborne did not scruple to show his con- 
tempt for the stout civihan But Emmy had always been good and 
attentiie to him. It was Ac who ministered to bis comforts, who 
superintended the dishes that he liked, who walked or rode with him (as 
she had many, too many, opportunities of doing, for where was George ?) 
and who mterposed her sweet face between his anger and her hus- 
band’s scorn. Many timid remonstrances had che uttered to George 
in behalf of her brother, but the former in his trenchant way cut these 
entreaties Aort. “ I’m an honest man,” he said, “ and if 1 have a 
feeling I show it, as an honest man will. How the deuce, my dear, 
would you have me behave respectfully to such a fool as your 
brother?” So Jos was pleased with George’s absence. His plain 
hat and gloves on a sideboard, and the idea that the owner was away, 
caused Jos I don’t know what secret Arill of pleasure. “ He woh’t be 
troubling me this morning,” Jos thought, “with his dandified aus and 
his impudence.” 

“ Put ihe Captain’s hat into the ante-room,” he said to Isidor, Ae 
servant. 

"Perhaps he won’t want it again,” rallied the lackey, looking 
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knimingly at his master. He hated George too, wboae iimdence 
towards him was quite of the Enghsh sort. 

"And ask if Madame is coming to breakfast,” Mr. Sedley said 
with great majesty, ashamed to enter with a servant upon the subject 
of his dislike for George The truth is, he had abused hts brother to 
the valet a score of tunes before. 

Alasl Madame could not come to breakfast, and cut the larltHts 
that Mr. Jos liked. Madame was a great deal too ill, and had been in 
a frightful state ever since her husband’s departure, so her bonne said. 
Jos showed his sympathy, by pouring her out a large cup of tea. It 
was his way of exhibitmg kindness and he improved on this, he not 
only sent her breakfast, but he bethought him what delicacies she 
would most hke for dinner. 

Isidor, the valet, had looked on very sulkily, while Osborne’s 
servant was disposing of bis master’s baggage previous to the Cap- 
tain’s departure for in the first place he h.-itcd Mr. Osborne, whose 
conduct to him, and to all mfenors, was generally overbearing, (nor 
docs the continental domestic like to be treated with insolence as our 
own better-tempered servants do ) and secondly, he was angr> that so 
many valuables should be removed from under his hands, to fall into 
other people’s possession when the English discomfiture should arrive. 
Of this defeat he and a vast number of other persons in Brussels and 
Belgium did not make the slightest doubt. The almost universal 
belief was, that the Emperor would divide the Prussian and English 
armies, annihilate one after the other, and march into Brussels before 
three days were over . when all the moveables of his present masters, 
who would be killed, or fugitives, or prisoners, would lawfully become 
the property of. Monsieur Isidor 

As he helped Jos through his toilsome and complicated daily 
toilette, this faithful servant would calculate what he should do with 
the very articles with which he was decorating his master’s person. 
He would make a present of the silver essence-bottles and toilet knick- 
nacks to a young lady of whom he was fond , and keep the English 
cutlery and the large ruby pin for himself. It would look very smart 
upon one of the fine frilled shirts, which, with the gold-laced cap and 
the frogged frock coat, that might easily be cut down to suit his shape, 
and the Captain’s gold-headed cane, and the great double ring with 
the rubies, which he would have made into a pair of beautiful car- 
tmgs, he calculated would make a perfect Adonis of himself, and 
render Mademoiselle Kerne an easy prey. “ How those sleeve-buttons 
will suit me,” thought he, as he fixed a pair on the fat pudgy wnsts of 
Mr. Sedley. " 1 long for sleeve-buttons ; and the Captain's boots with 
brass spurs, m the next room, corbltm t what an effect th^ will mak^ 
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in the Ailde Veite ! " So while Monsieur Isidor with bodily fingers 
was holding on to his master’s nose, and shavmg the lower part ol 
Jos’s face, his imagination was rambling along the Green Avenue, 
dressed out in a frogged coat and lace, and in company with Made* 
moisdle Reine ; he was loitering in spint on th*banlES,and examinmg 
the barges saihng dowly under the cool shadows of the trees by the 
canal, or refreshing himself with a mug of Faro at the bench of a 
beer*house on the road to Laeken 

But Mr. Joseph Sedlcy, luckily for his own peace, no more knew 
what was passing in his domestii^s mind than the respected reader 
and 1 suspect what John or Mary, whose urages we pay, think of our- 
selves. What our servants think of us' — Did we know what our 
intimates and dear relations thought of us, we should live in a world 
that wc should be glad to quit, and m a frame of mind and a constant 
terror, that would be perfectly unbearable So Jos’s man was marking 
his victim down, as you see one of Mr. Paynter’s assistants in Leaden- 
hall-street ornament an unconscious turtle with a placard on which is 
written, "Soup to-morrow” 

Amelia’s attendant was much less selfishly disposed. Few depend- 
ants could come near tliat kind and gentle creature without paying 
their usual tnbute of loyalty and aficction to her sweet and affectionate 
nature And it is a fact that Pauline, the cook, consoled her mistress 
more than anybody whom she saw on this wretched morning; for 
when she found how Amelia remained for hours, silent, motionless, 
and haggard, by the windows in vrhich she had placed herself to watch 
the last bayonets of the column as it marched away, the honest girl 
took the lady’s hand, and said, Teneg, Madavie, est-ai gtfil n’est fas 
OHSSt d Tarmit, man homme d tnoif with which she burst into tears, 
and Amelia fallmg into her arms, did likewise, and so each pXied and 
soothed the other. 

Several times during the forenoon Mr Jos’s Isidor went from his 
lodgings into Ihc town, and to the gates of the hotels and lodgmg- 
houses round about the Parc, where the English were congregated, 
and there mingling nith other valets, couriers, and lackeys, gathered 
such news as was abroad, and brought back bulletins for his master's 
information. Almost all these gentlemen were in heart partisans of 
the Emperor, and had their opuuons about the speedy end of fiie 
campaigpi. The Emperor’s proclamation from Avesnes had been dis- 
tnbuted everywhere plentifully in Brussels. “ Soldiers I ” it said, " this 
is the anniversary of Marengo and Fnedland, by which the dPQfmi>f 
of Europe were twice decided. Then, as after Austerhtz, as after 
Wagram, we were too generous. We believed in the oa*Ti« ami 
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promises of princes whom we suffered to remmn upon their thrones. 
X>et us mareh once more to meet them. We and they, are we not 
stiU the same men? Soldiers I these same Prussians who ace so 
arrogant to-day, were three to one against you at Jena, and six to one 
at Montmirail. Those ^ong you who were prisoners in England can 
tdl their comrades what frightful torments they suffered on boaid the 
English hulks. Madmen i a moment of prosperity has blinded them, 
and if they enter mto France it will be to find a {^ve there!” But 
the partisans of the French prophesied a more speedy extermination 
of the Emperor's enemies than this ; and it was agreed on all hands 
that Prussians and British would never return except as prisoners in 
the rear of the conquering army. 

These opmions in the course of the day were brought to operate 
upon Mr. Sedley. He was told that the Duke of Wellington had g^ne 
to try and rally his army, the advance of which had been utterly 
crushed the night before. 

“ Crushed, pshal” said Jos, whose heart was pretty stout at break- 
fast-time. " The Duke has gone to beat the Emperor as he has beaten 
all his generals before.” 

” Ills papers are burned, his effects are removed, and his quarters 
are being got ready for the Duke of Dalmatia," Jos's informant replied. 
“ I had It from his own mattre tThStel Milor Due de Richemont’s 
people are packing up everything. His Grace has fled already, and 
the Duchess is only waiting to see the plate packed to join the King 
of France at Ostend.” 

“The Kmg of France is at Ghent, fellow," replied Jos, affecting 
incredulity. 

“He fled last night to Bruges, and embarks to-day from Ostend. 
The Due de Beih is taken pnsoner Those who wish to be safe had 
better go |oon, for the dykes will be opened to-morrow, and who can 
fly when the whole country is under water 

“ Nonsense, sir, we arc three to one, sir, against any force Boney 
can bnng into the field," Mr. Scdley objected; “the Austrians and the 
Russians arc on their march. He must, he sh.'ill be crushed,” Jos 
said, slapping his hand on the tabic. 

“ The Prussians were three to one at Jena, and he took their army 
and kingdom in a week. They were six to one at Montmirail, and he 
scattered them like riieep. The Austrian army is coming, but with 
the Empress and the King of Rome at its head; and the Russians, 
bahl the Russians will withdraw. No quarter is to be given to the 
En^ish, on account of their cruelty to our braves on board the 
infamous pontoons. Look here, hare it is in black and whita Here’s 
the proclamation of his Majesty the Emperor and King,” said the now 
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declared partisan of Napoleon, and taking the document from hie 
podtet, Isidor sternly thrust it mto his master's face, and already 
looked upon the frogged coat and valuables as his own spoiL 

Jos was, if not senously alarmed as yet, at least considerably dis- 
turbed in mind. " Give me my coat and cap, sir,” said he, “ and follow 
me. 1 will go myself and learn the truth of these reports.” Isidor was 
fonous as Jos put on the braided frock. “ Milor had better not wear 
that imlitary coat,” said be; " the Frenchmen have sworn not to give 
quarter to a single Bntish soldier.” 

"Silence, sirrah!” said Jos, with a resolute countenance still, and 
thrust his arm into the sleeve with mdomitable resolution, in the per- 
formance of which heroic act he was found by Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, 
who at this juncture came up to visit Amelia, and entered without 
ringing at the antechamber door. 

Rebecca was dressed very neatly and smartly, as usual . her quiet 
deep after Rawdon’s departure had refreshed her, and her pink smiling 
cheeks were quite pleasant to look at, in a town and on a day when 
everybody CISC’s countenance wore the appearance of the deepest 
anxiety and gloom. She laughed at the attitude m which Jos was 
discovered, and the struggles and convulsions with which the stout 
gentleman thrust himself into tlie braided coat 

" Are you preparing to join the army, Mr Joseph 7 ” she said. "Is 
there to be nobody left in Brussels to protect us poor women?” Jos 
succeeded in plunging into the coat, and came forward blushmg and 
stuttering out excuses to his fair visitor “ Mow was she after the 
events of the morning — after the fatigues of the baU the night before 
Monsieur Isidor disappeared into his master’s adjacent bed-room, 
bearing off the flowered dressing-gown. 

" How good of you to ask,” said she, pressing one of his bands in 
both her own. " How cool and coliected you look when gverybody 
else IS frightened I How is our dear bltle Emmy 7 It must have been 
an awful, awful parting.” 

" Tremendous,” Jos said. 

"Yon men can bear anything,” replied the lady. "Parting or 
dang^ are nothing to you Own now that you were going to join the 
army and leave us to our fate. I know you were — something tells me 
you were. I was so frightened, when the thought came into my head 
(for I do sometimes think of you when I am alone^ Mr. Joseph), that I 
tan off immediately to beg and entreat you not to fly from us.” 

This speech might be interpreted, " My dear sir, should an 
accident befall the army, and a retreat be necessary, you have a very 
comfortable carnage, in which I propose to take a seat* I don% 
know uhether Jos understood the words m this sense; But he was 
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profoundly mortified by the lady's inattention to him during their stay 
at Brussels He had never been presented to anv of Rawdon Crawley’s 
great acquaintances he had scarcely been invited to Rebecca’s parties ; 
for he was too timid to play much, and his presence bored George 
and Rawdon equally, who neither of them, perhaps, liked to have a 
witness of the amusements in which the pair chose to indulge “Ah 
thought Jos, “ now she wants me she comes to me When there is 
nobody else in the way she can think about old Joseph Scdlcy ' ” But 
besides these doubts he felt flattered at the idea Rebecca expressed of 
his courage. 

He blushed a good deal, and put on an air of importance “ 1 
should like to see the action,” he said. “ Every man of any spirit 
would, you know. I’ve seen a htde service in India, but nothing on 
this grand scale ” 

“You men would saciiticc .anything for a pk.isiire,” Rebecca 
ansuered. “ Captain Crawley left me this morning as gay as if he 
were going to a hunting party What docs he c.i re ? Wh-at do any of 
you care for the agonies and tortures of a poor fors.tken woman * (I 
wonder whether he could really h.ave been going to the troops, this 
great lary gourmand?) Oh* dear Mr Sedlcy, I lia\c come to you for 
comfort — for consolation. I have been on my knees all the morning. 
1 tiemblc at the frightful d.inger mto which our husbands, our friends, 
our brave troops and allies, are rushing And I come here for shelter, 
and find another of my friends — the last rcmainirg to me — bent upon 
plunging into the dreadful scene*” 

“ My dear madam,” Jos replied, now beginning to be quite soothed. 
“ Don’t be alarmed I only said 1 should like to go — what Briton « ould 
not ? But my duty keeps me here I can’t Ict-ive th.'it poor creature in 
the next room.” And he pointed with his finger to the door of the 
chamber fii which Amelia was 

“ Good noble brother Rebecca said, putting her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and smelling the eau-dc-colognc with which it was scented. 
“1 have done you injustice, you have got a heart. I thought you 
had not.” 

“ Oh, upon my honour ' ” Jos said, makmg a motion as if he would 
lay his hand upon the spot in question. “ You do me injustice, indeed 
you do — my dear Mrs Crawley " 

do, now your heart is true to your sister. But I remember two 
years ago — ^when it was false to me'” Rebecca said, fixing her eyes 
upon him for an instant, and then turning aw'ay into the window. 

Jos blushed violently. That oigan which he w-i> accused by 
Rebecca of not possessing beg.-in to tlnimp tiimultiiousli 1 Ic rci'.illod 
the days when he had fled from her, and the passion i.li l>i iiad ouce 
I lU 
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ago 

inflamed him — the days when he had dnven her in his curricld : ’when 
she had knit the green purse for him when he had sate enraptured 
gazing at her white arms and bright eyes. 

■* I know you thmk me ungratchil,” Rebecca continued, conung out 
of the wmdow, and once more lookmg at him and addressing him in a 
low tremulous voice. " Your coldness, your averted looks, your manner 
when we have met of late — ^when I came in just now, all proved it to 
me. But were there no reasons uhy I should avoid you ? Let your 
own heart answer that question Uo you think my husband was too 
much mdined to welcome you ? The only unkind words I have ever 
had from him (I will do Captain Crawley that justice) have been about 
you — and most cruel, cruel words they were.” 

"Good gracious 1 what have 1 done?" asked Jos in a flurry of 
pleasure and perplexity , “ what ha\c I done — to — to—?” 

"Is jealousy nothing?” said Rebecca. " He makes me miserable 
about you. And whatever it might have been once — my heart is all 
his. I am innocent now Am I not, Mr. Scdley ? " 

All Jos’s blood tingled with delight, as he surveyed this victim to 
his attractions. A few adroit words, one or two knowing tendci 
glances ot the eyes, and his heart was inflamed again and his doubts 
and suspicions forgotten. From Solomon downwards, have not wiser 
men than he been cajoled and befooled by women ? " If the worst 
comes to the worst,” Becky thought, “ my retreat is secure , and I have 
a nght-hand seat in the barouche ” 

There is no knowing into what declarations of love and ardour the 
tumultuous passions of Mr. Joseph might have led him, if Isidor the 
valet had not made his rc-appcaiance at this minute, and begun to 
busy himself about the domestic affairs Jos, who lyas just going to 
gasp out an avowal, choked ahiiost with the emotion that he was 
obliged to rcstram Rebecca too bethought her that it wac time she 
should go in and comfort her dearest Amelia " Au rtvotr" she said, 
kissing her hand to Mr. Joseph, and tapped gently at the door of his 
sister’s apartment. As she entered and closed the door on herself, he 
sank down in a chair, and gazed and sighed and piilTed portentously 
“That coat is very tight for Milor,” Isidor said, still having his eye on 
the frogs ; but bis master heard him not his thoughts were elsewhere : 
now glowing, maddening, upon the contemplation of the enchanting 
Rebecca, anon shrinking guiltily before the vision of the jeiflous 
Rawdon Cr.iwley, with his curling, iicrec mustaehios, .md his terrible 
duelling pistols loaded and cocked 

Rebecca’s appearance struck Amelia with terror, and made her 
shrink back. It recalled her to the world and the remembrance o( 
yesterday. In the overpowering fears about to-morrow she had for* 
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gotten Rebecca, — ^jealousy — everything except that her hiuband was 
gone and wa« in danger. Until this dauntless worldling came in and 
broke the spell, and lifted the latch, we too have forborne to enter into 
that sad cham^r hlow long had that poor girl been on her knees ' 
what hours of speechless prayer and bitter prostration had she passed 
there ! The war-chroniclers who write brilliant stones of fight and 
triumph scarcely tell us of these These are too mean parts of the 
pageant . and you don’t hear widows’ cries or mothers' sobs in the 
midst of the shouts and jubilation in the great Chorus of Victory And 
yet when was the time, that such have not cried out . heart-broken, 
humble Protestants, unheard in the uproar of the triumph ' 

After the first movement of terror in Amelia’s mind — when 
Rebecca's green eyes lighted upon her, and rustling in her fresh silks 
and bnlliant ornaments, the latter tripped up with extended arms to 
embrace her — a feeling of anger succeeded, and from being deadly 
pale before, her face flushed up red, and she returned Rebecca’s look 
after a moment with a steadmess which surprised and somewhat 
abashed her rival 

“Dearest Amelia, you arc very unwell,” the visitor said, putting 
forth her hand to Amelia’s “ What is it ? I could not rest until 
I knew how you were ” 

Amelia drew back her hand — nejer since her life oegan had that 
gentle soul refused to believe or to answer any demonstration of good- 
will or affection But she drew back her hand, and trembled all over. 
“Why arc you here, Rebecca?” she said, still looking at her solemnly 
with her large eyes. These glances troubled her visitor. 

“ She must have seen him give me the letter at the ball,” Rebecca 
thought “ Don’t be agitated, dear Amelia,” she said, looking down, 
“ 1 came but to sbe if I could — if you were well ” 

“ Arc you well ? ” said Amelia “ I dare say you are You don’t 
lose your husband. You would not be here if you did. Tell me, 
Rebecca, did I ever do you anything but kindness ?” 

“ Indeed, Amelia, no,” the other said, still hanging down her head. 

“When you were quite poor, who was it that befriended you? 
Was 1 not a sister to yAu ? You saw us all in happier days before be 
mamed me. I was all m all then to him ; or would he have given up 
his fortune, his family, as he nobly did to make me happy ? Why 
did ]|pu come between my lo\c and me? Who sent you to separate 
those whom God joined, and take my darling’s heart from me— my 
own husband? Do you think you could lo\c him as 1 did? His 
love was everything to me You knew it, and wanted to rob me of 
It. For shame^ Rebecca, bad and wicked woman — ^folsc friend and 
false wife.” 
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" Amdia, I protest before God, I have done my husband nowror^,* 
Rebecca said, turning from her. 

“ Have you done mu no wrong, Rebecca ? You did not succeed, 
but 3 rou tried Ask your heart if you did not?” 

She knows nothing, Rebecca thought. 

“ He came back to me. I knew he would. I knew that no false* 
hood, no flattery, could keep him from me long. 1 knew he would 
come. I prayed so that he should ” 

The poor girl spoke these words with a spirit and volubility which 
Rebecca had never before seen in her, and bdbre which the latter was 
quite dumb “ But what have I done to you," she continued in a more 
pitiful tone, “ that you should try and take him from me ? I had him 
but for six weeks. You might have spared me those, Rebecca. And 
yet, from the very flrst day of our nedding, you came and blighted it. 
Now he IS gone, are you come to see how unhappy I am?" she con- 
tinued “ You made me wretched enough for the past fortnight : you 
might have spared me to-day ” 

“ I — I never came here,” interposed Rebecca, with unlucky 
truth. 

“No You didn’t come You took him away. Are you come 
to fetch him from me? "she continued m.i wilder tone “ He was 
here, but he is gone now. There on that very sofa he sate Don’t 
touch It. We sate and talked there I was on his knee, and my 
arms were round his neck, and we said 'Our Father.’ Yes, he was 
here and they came and took him an ay, but he promised me to 
come back” 

“ He will come back, my dear,” said Rebecca, touched in spite ol 
herself 

“ Look,” said Amelia, “this is his sash — isn’t it it prptty colour?* 
and she took up the fringe and kissed it. She bad tied it round her 
waist at some part of the day. She had forgotten her ^ger, her 
jealousy, the very presence of her rival seemingly. For she walked 
sdcntly and almost with a smile on her face, towards the bed, and 
began to smootli down George’s pillow. 

Rebecca walked, too, silently away “How is Amelia?” asked 
Jos, who still held his position in the chair 

“There should be somebody with her,” said Rebecca. “ I think 
she IS very unwell ” and she went away with a very grave face, refusing 
Mr. Sedley’s entreaties that she would sUy and partake of the early 
dmner which he had ordered 

Rebecca was of a good-natured and obliging disposition ; and she 
fiked Amelia rather than otherwise Evin her hard words, teproachfuf 
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as tliey were, were compliinentaiy — the groans of a person stinging 
under defeat. Meeting Mrs. O’Dowd, whom the Dean’s sermons had 
by no means comforted, and who was walking very disconsolately in 
the Parc, Rebecca accosted the latter, rather to the surprise of the 
Major’s wife, who was not accustomed to such marks of politeness 
from Mrs Rawdon Crawley, and mformmg her that poor little Mrs. 
Osborne was in a desperate condition, and almost mad with grief, sent 
off the good-natured Irishwoman straight to see if she could console 
her young favourite. 

“ I’ve cares of my own enough,” Mrs. O’Dowd said, gravely , " and 
I thought poor Amelia would be little wanting for company this day. 
But if she’s so bad as you say, and you can't attend to her, who used 
to be so fond of her, faith I’ll sec if I can be of service. And so good 
maming to ye. Madam , ” with which speech and a toss of her bead, 
the lady of the repaythcr took a farewell of Mrs. Crawley, whose 
company she by no means courted. 

Becky watched her marchmg off, with a smile on her lip. She had 
the keenest sense of humour, and the Parthian look which the retreat- 
ing Mrs O’Dowd flung over her shoulder almost upset Mrs Crawley's 
gravity. “ My service to yc, me fine Madam, and I’m glad to sec >e 
so cheerful,” thought Peggy. ** It’s not jfffu that will cry your eyes out 
with grief, any way,” And with this she passed on, and speedily found 
her way to Mrs Osborne’s lodgings 

The poor soul was still at the bedside, where Rebecca had left her, 
and stood almost crazy with grief 'Ihe Major’s wife, a stronger- 
minded woman, endeavoured her best to comfort her young friend. 
“ You must bear up, Amelia, dear,” she said kindly, “for he mustn’t 
find you ill whim he sends for you after the victory It’s not >ou are 
the only woman that are in the hands of God this day ” 

“ 1 know that. I am vciy wicked, \CTy weak,” Amelia said. She 
knew her own weakness well enough. 1 he presence of the more reso- 
lute friend checked it, however, and she was the better of this control 
and company They went on till two o’clock ; their hearts were with 
the column as it marched farther and farther away. Dreadful doubt 
and anguish— prayers and fears and griefs unspeakable — followed the 
regiment. It was the women's tribute to the war. It taxes both alike, 
and takes the blood of the men, and the tears of the women. 

*At half-past two, an event occurred of daily importance to Mr 
Joseph the dinner-hour amved. Warriors may fight and perish, but 
be must dine. He came into Amelia’s room to see if he could coax 
her to share that meal. “ Try,” said he, “ the soup is very good. Do 
try, Emmy,” and he kissed her hand Except when she was mamed, 
he had not done so much for years before. “ You are very good and 
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land. Joseph/’ she said. “ Ever^'hody is, but, if you please, I will sti^ 
in my room to-day.” 

The savour of the soup, howevei, was agreeable to Mrs, O’Dowd’s 
nostrils and she thought she would bear Mr. Jos company So the 
two sate down to their meal “ God bless the meat,” said the Major's 
wife, solemnly she was thinking of her honest Mude, riding at the 
head of his regiment “ ’Tis but a bad dinner those poor boys will 
to-day,” she said, with a sigh, and then, like a philosopher, fell to, 

Jos’s spirits rose with his mcaL He would drink the regiment’s 
health, or, indeed, take any other excuse to mdulgc m a glass of 
champagne “ Well dnnk to O’Dowd and the brave — th,” said he, 
bowing gallantly to his guest. " Hey, Mrs. O'Dowd ^ Fill Mrs 
O’Dowd’s glass, Isidor” 

But all of a sudden, Isidor started, and the Major’s wife laid down 
her knife and fork. The windows of the room were open, and looked 
southward, and a dull distant sound came over the sun-lighted roofs 
from that direction “ What is it?” said Jos. “ Why don’t you pour, 
you rascal?” 

” Qest U fett said Isidor, running to the balcony 

"God defend us, it’s cannon 1” Mr*- O’Dowd cried, starting upy 
and followed too to the window A thousand pale and anxious faces 
might have been seen looking from other casements. And presently 
it seemed as if the whole population of the city rushed into the 
atreetSb 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

IN JCS TAKES FLIGHT, AND IHk WAK IS BROUGHT TO A 

CLOSN 

W E of peaceful London City have never beheld — and please God 
never shall witness — such a scene of hurry and alarm, as that 
which Brussels presented Crowds rushed to the Namur {;atc, from 
which direction the noise proceeded, and many rode alon;; the level 
cAattssIe, to be in advance of any intelligence from the army. Each 
man asked his neighbour for news , and even gre it English lords and 
ladies condescended to speak to persons whom they did not know. 
The friends of the French went abroad, wild with cscitcmcnt, and 
prophesymg the triumph of their Emperor The merchants dosed 
tbeur shops, and came out to swell the general chorus of alarm and 
clamour Women rushcnl to the churches, and crowded the chapels, 
and icneit and prayed on the dags and steps. The dull sound ol the 
cannon went on rolling, rolling Presently carnages with travellers 
began to leave the town, galloping away by the Ghent bainer The 
propheaes of the French partisans bcg.in to pass for facts “ He has 
cut the armies in two,” it was said. “ He is marching straight on 
Brussels. He will overpower the English, and be here to-night.” “ He 
will overpower tlie English,” shrieked Isidor to his master, “and will 
be here to-night.” The man bounded in and out from the lodgings to 
the stieef; always rctuming with some fresh particuKars of disaster. 
Jos’s face grew paler and paler ALinn began to take entire possession 
of the stout civilian. All the champagne be drank brought no courage 
to him. Before sunset he was worked up to such a pitch of nervous- 
ness as gratified his friend Isidor to behold, who now counted surely 
upon the spoils of the owner of the laced coat. 

The women were away all this time After hearing the firing for a 
moment, the stout Major’s wife bethought her of her friend in the next 
chamber, and ran m to watch, and if possible to console, Amelia. 
The idea that she had that helpless and gentle creature to protect, 
gave additional strength to the natural courage of the honest Irish- 
woman. She passed five hours by her friend’s side, sumctimes in 
remonstrance, bomctimes talKmg cheerfully, oitencr m silence, and 
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terrified mental supplication. " 1 never let go her hand once,* sa'd 
the stout lady afterwards, “until after sunset, when the firing was. 
over." Pauline, the bonne, was on her knees at church hard by, pray- 
ing for son Homme d elle. 

When the noise of the cannonading was over, Mrs O’Dowd issued 
out of Amelia’s room into the parlour adjoining, where Jos sate with 
two emptied flasks, and courage entirely gone Once or twice he had 
ventured into his sister’s bed-room, looking very much alarmed, and as 
if he would say something But the Major’s wife kept her place, and 
he went away without disburthening himself of his speech He was 
ashamed to tell her that he w.mtcd to fly. 

But when she made her appearance in the dining-room, where he 
sate m the twilight in the cheerless company of his empty champ.igiic- 
bottles, he began to open his mind to her. 

“ Mrs. O’Dowd,” he said, “hadn’t you better get Amelia ready? * 

“ Are you going to take her out for a walk ^’’ said the Major’s ladj ; 
“ sure she’s too wc.ik to stir " 

“I — I’ve ordered the carnage,” he said, “and — and post-horses, 
Isidor IS gone for them,” Jos continued 

“What do you want with driving to-night answered the ladv. 
“ Isn’t she better on her bed ^ I’ve just got her to he down.” 

“ Get her up,” said Jos , “ she must get up. I sav ” and he stamped 
his foot energetically. “ I say the horses arc ordered — ves. the horses 
are ordered It’s all over, and— ” 

“ And what 7 ” asked Mrs O’Dowd 

“ I’m off for Ghent,” Jos answered. “ Everybody is going ; there’s 
a place for you ! We shall start in half-an-hour ” 

The Major’s wife looked at him with infinite scorn. " I don’t mov e 
till O’Dowd gives me the route,” said she “ You may gp if you like, 
Mr. Sedley , but, faith, Amelia and I stop here " 

“ She shall go,” said Jos, with another stamp of his foot Mrs. 
O’Dowd put herself with arms akimbo before the bed-room door 

“ Is it her mother you’re going to t.ikc her to ?” she said ; “ or da 
you want to go to Mamma yourself, Mr. Sedley ? Good morning — a 
pleasant journey to ye, sir Bon voyage, as they say, and take my 
counsel, and shave off them mustachios, or they’ll bring you into 
mischief” 

“D — nl” yelled out Jos, wild with fear, rage, and mortification; 
and Isidor came in at this juncture, swearing in his turn “ Pas ds 
chevaux, sacrebleu I ” hissed out the furious domestic. All the horses 
were gone. Jos was not the only man in Brussels seized with panic 
tiiat day. 

But Jos's fears, great and cruel as thav were already, were dp^t i n wl 
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<0 mcFcase to an almost frantic pitch before the night was over It 
has been mentioned how Pauline, the domic, hcni. son /lomme A die also 
in the ranks of the army that had gone out to meet the Emperor 
Napoleon. This lover was a native of Brussels, and a Belgam hussar 
The troops of his nation signalised themselves m this war for anything 
but courage, and young Van Cutsum, Pauline's admirer, was too good 
a soldier to diSobcy his Colonel’s orders to run away. Whilst in 
garrison at Brussels young Rcgulus (he had been born m tlic revo- 
lutionary times) found his great comfort, and passed almost all his 
leisure moments in Pauline’s kitchen , and it was with pockets and 
holsters crammed full of good things from her larder, that he had 
taken leave of his weeping sweetheart, to proceed upon the campaign 
a few days before 

As far as his regiment was concerned, this campaign was over now. 
They had formed a part of tlic division under the command of his 
Sovereign apparent, the Prince of Orange, and as respected length o( 
swords and mustachios, and the richness of uniform and equipments, 
Kcgulus and his comrades looked to be as gallant a body of men as 
ever trumpet sounded for. 

When Ncy dashed upon the .advance of the allied troops, carrving 
one position after the other, until the arrival of the great body of the 
British army from Brussels changed the aspect of the combat of Quatre 
Bras, the squadrons among which Rcgulus rode showed the greatest 
activity in retreatmg before the French, and were dislodged from one 
post and another which they occupied with perfect alacrity on their 
part. Their movements were only eketked by the advance of the 
British in their rc.ar. Thus forced to halt, the enemy's cavalry (whose 
bloodthirsty obstinacy cannot be too severely reprehended) h.ad at 
length an sipportumty of coming to close quarters with the brave 
BclgianSkbcfore them , who preferred to encounter the British rather 
than the French, and at once turning tail rode through the English 
regiments that were behind them, and scattered m all directions. 
The regiment in fact did not exist any more It was nowhere It had 
no head-quarters. Rcgulus found himself galloping many miles from 
the field of action, entirely alone; and whither should he fly for refuge 
so naturally as to tliat kitchen and those faithful arms m which Pauline 
had so often welcomed him ^ 

•At some ten o'clock the clinking of a sabre might have been heard 
up the stair of the house where the Osbornes occupied a storey m the 
continental fashion. A knock might have been heard at the kitchen 
door; and poor Pauline, come back from church, fainted almost with 
terror as she opened it and s.iw before her her haggard hussar. He 
looked as pale as the midnight dragoon who came to disturb Leononi. 
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Pauline would have screamed, but that her cr/ woald have called her 
masters, and discovered her friend. She stilled her scream, then, 
and lea^ng her hero into the kitchen, gave him beer, and the choice 
bits from the dinner, which Jos had not had the heart to taste The 
hussar showed he was no ghost by the prodigious quantity of flesh and 
beer whicli he devoured — ^and durmg the mouthfuls he told his tale of 
uisastcr 

His regiment had performed prodigies of courage, and had with- 
stood for a while the onset of the whole French arm). But they were 
o\crwhelmed at last, as was the whole British army by this time 
Key destroyed each legimcnt as it came up The Belgians in vain 
interposed to prevent the butchery of the English The Brunswickcrs 
were routed and had fled — their Duke was killed. It was a general 
dIb&cU. He sought to drown Ins sorrow for the defeat in floods of beer. 

Isidor, who had come into tlie kitchen, heard the conversation and 
rushed out to inform his master. “ It is all over,” he shrieked to Jos. 
“ Milor Duke is a prisoner , the Duke of Brunswick is killed , the 
British army is in full flight , there is only one m.in csc.apcd, and he is 
in the kitchen now — come and hear him.” So J os tottered into that 
apartment where Kegulus still sate on the kitchen tablc^ and clung 
fast to his flagon of beer. In the best French which he could muster, 
and which was in sooth of a very ungrammatical sort, Jos besought 
the hussar to tell his talc The disasters deepened as Regulus spoke. 
He was the only man of his regiment not slain on the field. He had 
seen the Duke of Brunswick fall, the black hussars fly, the Ecossais 
pounded down by the cannon. 

“ And the — th ?” g-asped Jos 

“ Cut in pieces,” said the hussar — upon which Pauline crying out, 
" O my mistress, ma bonne petite dame” went off fairly into li>5terics, 
and filled the house with her screams. ^ 

Wild with terror, Mr. Scdlcy knew not how or where to seek for 
safety. He rushed from the kitchen back to the sitting-room, and 
cast an appealing look at Amelia's door, which Mrs. O’Dowd had 
closed and locked in his face, but he remembered how scornfully 
the latter had received him, and after pausing and listemng for a bnef 
space at the door, he left it, and resolved to go mto the street, for the 
first time that day. So, seizing a candle, he looked about for his gcld- 
laccd cap, and found it lying in its usual place, on a console-table, m 
the ante-room, placed before a mwior at which Jos used to coquet, 
always giving his sidc-locks a twrirl, and his cap the proper cock over 
his e>e, before he went forth to make appearance in public Ri«-'n 
IS tne force of habit, that even in the midst of his terror he began 
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mechanically to twiddle with his hair, and arrange the cock of his hat. 
Then he looked amazed at the pale face in the glass before him, and 
especially at his mustachios, which had attained a rich grouth m the 
course of near seven weeks, smee they had come into the world. 
They w// mistake me for a military man, thought he, remembering 
Isidox's warning, as to the massacre with which all the defeated 
British army was threatened; and staggering back to his bed-chamber, 
he began wddly puUing the bell which summoned his valet 

Isidor answered that summons. Jos had sunk in a chair — he had 
tom off his neckcloths, and turned down his collars, and was sitting 
with both his hands lifted to his throat. 

“ Coupea-motf Isidor,” shouted he, ' Coupea-mott” 

Isidor thought for a moment he had gone mad, and that he wished 
his valet to cut his throat. 

** Lea moHstaches" gasped Jos, “lea mouaiachea—coupy, raay, 
vtW " — his French was of this sort — voluble, as we ha\e said, but 
not remarkable for grammar. 

Isidor swept off the mustachios in no time with the razor, and 
heard with inexpressible delight his master's orders that he should 
fetch a hat and a plain coat “ Ne party ploo — kabtt milttair— bonny 
— boHUy a voa, prenny tUhara” — were Jos’s words, — the coat and cap 
were at lost lus property. 

This gift being made, Jos selected a plain black coat and waistcoat 
from bis stock, and put on a large white neckcloth, and a plain heaver 
If he could have got a shovel-hat he would have w om it As it was, 
you would have fancied he was a flourishing, large parson of the 
Church of England. 

“ Venny mcateienong” he continued, “aweevy — ally—piarty — dong 
la roo ’’ Add so having said, he plunged su iftly down the stairs of 
the hous^ and passed into the street. 

Although Kegulus had vowed that he vras the only man of his 
regiment or of the allied army, almost, who had escaped being cut to 
pieces by Ney, it appeared that his statement was incorrect, and that 
a good number more of the supposed victims had survived the 
massacre. Many scores of Regulus’s comrades liad found their way 
back to Brussels, and — all agreemg that they had run away — filled the 
whole town with an idea of the defeat of the allies. Tlie arrival of 
the*French was expected hourly , the panic continued, and prepara- 
tions for flight went on everywhere. No horses! thought Jos, in 
tenor. He made Isidor mquire of scores of persons, whether they 
had any to lend or sell, and his heart sank within him, at the negative 
answers returned everywhere. Should he take the journey on foot? 
Evei^ear could not render that ponderous body so active. 
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Almost all the hotels occupied by the English in Brussels face the 
Parc, and Jos wandered irresolutely about in this quarter, with crowds 
of other people, oppressed as he was by fear and curiosity. Some 
families he saw more happy than himself, having discovered a team 
of horses, and rattling through the streets in retreat ; others again 
there were whose case was like his own, and who could not for any 
bribes or entreaties procure the necessary means of flight. Amongst 
these would-be fugitives, Jos remarked the Lady Barcacres and her 
daughter, who s.itc in tlicir carnage in the fiorie-coekire of their hotel, 
all their imperials packed, and the only drawback to whose flight was 
the same want of motive power which kept Jos stationary. 

Rebecca Cniwley occujiicd apartments in this hotel; and had 
before this period had sundry hostile nicctmgs with the ladies of the 
Barcacres f.iinil> My Lady Bareacres cut Mrs Crawley on the stairs 
when they met by chance , and in all places where the latter’s name 
was mentioned, spoke perscvenngly ill of her neighbour. The Countess 
was shocked at the familuaity of General Tuflo with the aide-de-camp’s 
wife Ihc Lady Bl inchc avoided her as if she had been an infectious 
disc.-ise Only the Earl himself kept up a sly occasional acquamtance 
with her, when out of the jurisdiction of his ladies 

Rebecca had her revenge now upon these insolent enemies. It 
became know n in the hotel that Captain Crawley’s horses had been 
left behind, and when the panic began. Lady Barcacres condescended 
to send her maid to the Captain’s wife with her Ladyship’s compliments, 
and a desire to know the price of Mrs Crawley’s horses. Mrs. Crawley 
returned a note with her compliments, and an mtimation that it was 
not her custom to transact bargains with ladies’ maids. 

Tins curt reply brought the Earl in person to Becky’s apartment, 
but he could get no more success than the first ambassador. “ Send 
a lady’s maid to »/<■'” Mrs Crawley cned in great anger; “why didn’t 
my Lady Barcacres tell me to go and saddle the horses ' Is it hci 
Ladyship that wants to escape, or her Ladyship’s femme de chamire f* 
And this was all the answer that the Earl bore back to his Countess 
What will not necessity do ^ The Countess herself actually came 
to wait upon Mrs Crawky on the failure of her second envoy. She 
entreated her to name her own price , she even offered to invite Bcckv 
to Barcacres House, if the latter would but give her the means ol 
returning to that residence. Mrs Crawley sneered at her. •' 

“ I don’t want to be waited on by bailiffs in livery,” she said, "you 
will never get back though most probably — at least not you and your 
diamonds together. The French will have those. They will be here 
in two hours, and I shall be half way to Ghent by that time. I would 
not sell you my horses, no, not for ’he two largest diamonds that your 
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Ladyship wore at the ball” Lady Barcacrcs trembled with rage and 
terror The diamonds were sewed into her habit, and secreted in my 
Lord’s padding and boots. “ Woman, the diamonds are at the banker’s, 
and I will have the horses,” she said. Bcbccca laughed in her face. 
The infuriate Countess went below, and sate in her carnage , her maid, 
her courier, and her husband were sent once more through the town, 
each to look for cattle, and noe betide those who came last ' Her 
Ladyship nas resolved on departing the very instant the horses arrived 
from any quarter — with her husband or without him. 

Rebecca h.ad the pleasure of seeing her Ladyship in the horseless 
carnage, and keeping her eyes fiKcd upon her, and bewailing, in the 
loudest tone of voice, the Countess’s perplexities. “Not to be able to 
get horses ' ” she said, “ and to have all those diamonds sew cd into the 
carrunge cushions ' Wh.at a prize it will be for the French when they 
come ' — the carnage .and the diamonds, I mean , not the lady 1” She 
gave this information to the l.indlord, to the ser\ .ants, to the guests, 

• nd the innumerable stragglers about the courtyard. Lady Barcacrcs 
I ould hate shot her from the carnage windonr 

It was while enjoying the humdiation of her enemy that Rebecca 
caught sight of Jos, who made towards her directly he perceived her 

That altered, frightened, f.it face told his secret well enough. He 
too wanted to fly, and w u on the look-out for the means of escape 
“ He shall buy my horses,” thought Rebecca, “ and I'll rule the marc.” 

Jos w'alkcd up to his friend, and put the qiiest'on for the hundredth 
time during the past hour, “Did she know where horses were to be 
had?" 

“ What, you fly ? ” s.aid Rcbccc.a, with a laugh “ I thought you 
were the champion of .all the ladies, Mr Sedley ” 

“ 1 — I’n^notr a military man,” gasped he 

“ And Amelia ? — ^Who is to protect th.it poor little sister of j oars ?” 
asked Kiibccca. “Yousurclj would not desert her 

“ What good can I do he'r, suppose — suppose the enemy arrive ? " 
Jos answered. “ Tliey’ll spare the wome'n , but my man tells me that 
they have taken an oath to gi\c no quarter to the men — the dastardly 
cow ards ” 

“Horrid'” cried Rcbccca, enjoying his perplexity. 

“ Besides, I don’t want to desert her,” critd the brother, “ She 
shanU be deserted There is a scat fur her in my carnage, and one 
for you, dc.ar Mrs. Crawlcj, if you will come, and if we can get 
horses — ” sighed he — 

“ I have two to sell,” the lady said. Jos could have flung himself 
Into her arms at the new s. “ Get tlie carnage, Isidor,” he cned j 
“ we’ve found them — w c hav e found them. ' 
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" My horses never were in harness,” added the lady. " BuUfiiicIi 
would kick the carnage to pieces, if you put him in the traces.” 

“ But he IS quiet to ride ?” asked the civihan. 

“As quiLt as a lamb, and as fast as a hare,” answered Rebecca. 

“ Do you thmk he is up to my weight 7 ” Jos said. He was already 
on his bach, in imagination, without ever so much as a thought for 
poor Ameha What person who loved a horse-speculation could resist 
such a temptation’ 

In reply, Rcbecc.'i asked him to come into her room, whither hs 
followed her quite breathless to conclude the bargain. Jos seldom 
spent a half hour in his life which cost him so much money. Rebecca, 
measuring the \aluc of the goods which she had for sale by Jos’s 
eagerness to purchase, as well as by the scarcity of the article, put 
upon her horses a price so prodigious as to make even the civilian 
draw back. “ She would sell both or neither,” she said, resolutely. 
Rawdon had ordered her not to part with them for a pnee less than 
that which she specified Lord Bareacres below would give her the 
same money — and with all her love and regard for the Sedicy family, 
her dear Mr Joseph must conceive that poor people must live — 
nobody, in a aord, could be more affectionate, but more firm about 
the matter of business. 

Jos ended by agreeing, as might be supposed of him The sum 
be had to give her was so large that he was obliged to ask for time ; 
so large as to be a little fortune to Rebecca, who rapidly calculated that 
with this sum, and the sale of the residue of Kawdon’s effects, and her 
pension as a widow should he fall, she would now be absolutely mdo- 
pendent of the world, and might look her weeds steadily in the face. 

Once or twice in the day she certainly had herself thought about 
flying But her reason gave her better counscL “Suppose the 
French do come,” thought Becky, “what can tliey do to a poor 
officer's widow ? Bah ' the tunes of sacks and sieges are over. We 
shall be let to go home quietly, or I may live pleasantly abroad with a 
snug little income ’ 

Meanwhile Jos and Isidor went off to the stables to inspect the 
newly-purchased cattle Jos bade his man saddle the horses at once. 
He would ride away that very night, that very hour. And he left the 
valet busy in getting the horses ready, and went homewards himself 
to prepare for liis departure It must be secret He would go to Ois 
chamber by the back entrance lie did not care to face Mrs O’Dowd 
and Amelia, and own to them that he was about to run. 

By the time Jos’s bargain with Rebecca was completed, and his 
horses bad been visited and examined, it was almost morning once 
more. But though midnight was long passed, there was no rest for 
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the city , the people were up, the lights in the houses flainecl, crowds 
were still about the doors, and the streets were busy Kumours oi 
various natures went still from mouth to mouth one report averred 
that the Prussians had been utterly defeated , another that it was the 
English who had been attacked and conquered a third that the latter 
had held their ground 'i his last rumour gradually got strength. Nd 
Frenchmen had made their appearance Stragglers had come in from 
the army brmging reports more and more favourable at last an .iide- 
de-camp actually rc-ichcd llrusscls with despatches for the Commandant 
of the place, who placarded presently through tlie town an off cnl 
announcement of the success of the .dhes at Quatre liras, and the 
entire repulse of the French under Ncy after a six hours' battle The 
aide-de-camp must have arrived sometiiiic while Jos and Rebecca 
were making their bargain togcthci, or the latter was inspecting his 
purchase When he reached his own hotel, he found a score of its 
numerous inliabitants on the threshold disenursing of the ncv\s, there 
was no doubt as to its truth And he went up to communicate it to 
the ladies under his chaigc lie did not think it was necessary to tell 
them how he had mtended to take lui\ c of them, how he had bought 
horses, and what a pnee he had paid for them 

liut success or defeat was a minor matter to tlicm, who had only 
thought for the safety of those tlicy loved Amelia, at the news of the 
victory, became still more agitated even than before She was for 
going that moment to the army bhc besought her brother with 
tears to conduct her thither Her doubts and terrors reached their 
paroxysm , and the poor girl, who for ni.iny hours had been plunged 
into stupor, raved and ran hither and thitlicr in hysteric insanity' — a 
piteous sight. man writhing in pain on the hard-fought field 
fifteen 'Tiilc.. off, where lay', after their struggles, so many of the brave 
— no man suffered mure keenly than this poor harmless victim of the 
war, J os could not bear the sight of hci pain lie left his sister in 
the charge of her stouter female companion, and descended once more 
to the threshold of the hotel, where everybody still lingered, .md talked, 
and waited for more new's 

It grew to be broad daylight as they stood here, and fresh news 
began to arrive from thv. w'.nr, brought by men. who had been actors in 
the scene. Wagons and long country carts laden with wounded c.-ime 
rolling into the town, gh.istly gro.ins c.une from viithm them, and 
haggard faces looked up sadly from out of the straw Jos Sedlcy was 
looking at one of these c.arriagcs with a painful curiosity — the moans 
of the people within were frightful — ^thc wc.'incd hcrscs could hardly 
pull tlie cart “ Stop ’ stop a feeble voice cried from the straw, and 
the carnage stopped oppisitc Mr. Sedlcy 's liotcL 
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*' It IS Geoige, I know it isl” cncd Amelia, rushing in a moment 
to the balcony, with a pallid face and loose flowing hair. It was not 
Geotge, however, but it was the next best thing it was news of him. 

It was poor Tom Stubble, who had marched out of Brussels so 
gallantly twenty-four hours before, bearing the colours of the regi> 
meat, which he had defended very gallantly upon the field. A French 
lancer had speared the young ensign in the leg, who fell, still bravely 
hoioing to his flag. At the conclusion of the cngtigement, a place had 
been found for the poor boy in a cart, and he htid been brought back 
to Brussels. 

“ Mr. Scdlcy, Mr. Scdlcy cncd the boy, faintly, and Jos came up 
almost frightened at the appeal, lie had not at first distinguished 
who It was that called him. 

Little Tom Stubble held out his hot and feeble hand. “ I'm to be 
taken in here,” he said. “ Osborne — and — .md Dobbin said I was ; 
and you are to give the man tiio napoleons my mother will pay you.” 
This young fellow’s thoughts, during the long fevensh hours passed in 
the cart, had been wandering to his father’s parsonage which he had 
quitted only a few months before, and he had sometimes forgotten his 
pain in th.nt delirium. 

Inc hotel was large, and the people kind, and all the inmates of 
the cart were taken in and placed on various couches The >oung 
ensign was conveyed up-stairs to Osborne’s quarters Amelia and 
the Majors wife had rushed down to him, when the latter had rctog- 
nised him from the balcony You may fancy the feelings of these 
women when they were told that the day w'.os over, and both their 
husbands were safe, in wh.it mute rapture Amelia fell on her good 
mend’s neck, and embraced her , m what a grateful passion of prayer 
she fell on her knees, and thanked the Power which had sa\ cd her 
husband , 

Our young Indy, in her fevered and nervous condition, could have 
had no more salutary medicine prescribed for her by any physician 
than that which chance put in her way. She and Mrs, O’Dowd 
watched inccss.inlly by the wounded lad, whose pains were very 
se\ ere, and in the duty thus forced upon her, Amelia had not time 
to brood over her person.il anxieties, or to give herself up to her own 
fc.ars and forebodings .iftcr her wont 1 he young patient told in his 
simple fashion the c\ents of the d.ay, and the actions of our friends 
of the gallant — ^tli They had sufrered severely They had lost very 
many oincers and men. The M.ajor’s horse ha4 been shot under him 
as the legimrnt ch.argcd, and they .all thought that O’Dowd was gone, 
and that Dobbin had got his majority, until on their return from the 
cbirge to their old gpround, the Major was discoscred seated im 
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Pyramus’s carcase, rcfrcbhing himself from a c<isc-bottlc It wait 
Captain. Osborne that cut down tlie French Linear who had spennd 
the ensign Amelia turned so pale at the notion, that Mrs O’ Dowd 
stopped the young ensign in this story. And it w.ts Captain Dobbin 
who at the end of the day, though wounded himself, took up the Lid 
in his arms and earned him to the surgeon, and thenee to the eart 
which was to bring him back to Brussels And it w .is he who pininised 
the driver two louis if he would make his way to Mr Scdlcy s hotel in 
tne city; and tell Mrs. Captain Osborne that the action w.is over, ard 
that her husband was unhurt and well 

“Indeed, but he has a good heart that William Dobbin,’ Mrs 
O’Dowd said, “ though he is always laughing at me ” 

Young Stubble vowed there was not such another officer in the 
army, and never ceased Iiis pr.iiscs of the senior captain, liis modislv, 
his kindness, and his adniir.ablc coolness in the field To these parts 
of the conversation, Amelia lent a very' distiaetcd attention it was 
only when George was spoken of that she listened, and when he was 
not mentioned, she thought about him 

In tending her patient, and m thinking of the wonderful escapes 
of the day before, her second day passed .iway not too slowly with 
Amelia There was only one man m the army for her and as long 
as he was well, it must be owned that its move ments interested her 
little All the reports which Jos brought fiom the streets fell very 
vaguely on her cars, though they were sufticicut to give that timorous 
gentleman, and many other people then in llrusscls, every disquiet. 
The French had been repulsed certainly, but it w.is after .a severe and 
doubtful struggle, and with only a division of the I rciich army 'I lie 
Fmperor, with the m.iin body, was away .at I igny', where he had 
utterly annihilattd the Prussians, .ind was now free to bring his whole 
force to bear upon the allies. Ilie Duke of W^cllington was retreating 
upon the c.apital, and a great battle must be fought under its walls 
probably, of which the chances were more than doubtful 'Iho Duke 
of Wellington had but twenty thousand British troops on whom he 
could rely, for the Gennanr were raw militi.i, the Belgians disaffected , 
•and with this h.andriil his Grace had to resist a hundred and fifty 
thousand men that had broken into Belgium under Napoleon Under 
N.ipolcon 1 What warrior was there, however f.iiTious and skilful, that 
could fight at odds with him ? 

Jos thought of all these things, and trembled So did all the 
rest of Brussels — where people felt tliat the fight of the day bctoie 
was but the prelude to the gre.ater comb.it uliieh was imminent One 
of the aiinics opposed to the Emperor was scattered to tuc winds 
already. The few English that could be bi ought to resist nim would 
I ao 
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perish at their posts, and the conqueror would pass over their bodies 
into the city Woe be to those whom he found there I Addresses 
were prepared, public functionaries assembled and debated secretly, 
apartments were got ready, and tricoloured banners and triumphal 
emblems manufactured, to welcome the arrival of his Majesty the 
Emperor and King. 

'I he emigration still continued, and wherever families could find 
means of departure, they fled When Jos, on the afternoon of the 
17th of June, went to Rebecca's hotel, he found that the great Bare> 
acres’ carriage had at length rolled away from the porte-cochire The 
Earl had procured a pair of horses somehow, in spite of Mrs Crawley, 
and was rolling on the road to Ghent Louis the Desired was getting 
ready his portmanteau in that city, too It seemed as if Misfortune 
was never tired of worr> ing into motion that tinw icldy exile. 

Jos felt that the delay of yesterday had been only a respite and 
that his dearly bought horses must of a surety be put into requisition. 
His agonies were very sei eie all this day As long as there was an 
English army between Brussels and Napoleon, there was no need of 
immediate flight, but he had his horses brought from their distant 
stables, to the stables in the court-yard of the hotel where he lived ; 
so that they might be under lus own eyes, and beyond the nsk of 
violent abduction. Isidor watched the stable-door constantly, and had 
the horses saddled, to be ready for the start. He longed intensely for 
that event 

After the reception of the picvious day, Rebecca did not care to 
come near her dear Amelia. She clipped the bouquet which George 
had brought her, and gave fresh water to the flowers, and read over 
the letter which he h.id sent her. “ I’oor wretch,” she said, twirling 
round the little bit of paper in her Angers, “how I 'could crush her 
with this ' — and it is for a thing like this that she must break^er heart, 
forsooth — for a man who is stupid — ^a coxcomb — and who does not care 
for her My poor good Raw don is worth ten of this creature.” And 
then she fell to thinking what she should do if — if anything happened 
to poor good Rawdon, and what a great piece of luck it was that he 
had left lus horses behind 

In the course of this d<iy too, Mrs Crawley, who saw not without 
anger the Barcacrcs party drive ofl*, bethought her of the precaution 
which the countess had taken, und did a little needlework for hcrapwn 
advantage ; she stitched away the major part of her trinkets, bills, and 
bank-notes about her person, and so prepared, was ready for any event 
— ^to fly if she thought fit, or to stay and welcome the conqueror, were 
he Englishman or Frenchman And I am not sure that she did not 
(’rt.am that night of becoming a duchess and Madame la Mai^halcy 
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vhile Rawdon wrapped in his cloak, and making liis bivoua ; under the 
tain at Mount Saint John, was thinking, uith all the force of his heart, 
about the little wife whom he had left behind him 

The next day was a Sunday And Mrs Major O’Dowd had the 
satisfaction of seeing both her patients refreshed m healih and spirits 
bv some rest which they had taken during the night. She herself had 
slept on a great chair in Amelia’s room, ready to wait upon her poor 
fnend or the ensign, should either need her nursing When morning 
came, this robust woman went back to the house where she and her 
Ma|or had their billet , and here performed an elaborate and splendid 
toilette, befitting the day, And it is very possible that whilst aIoi>c in 
that chamber, which her husband had inJiabited, and where his cap 
still lay on the pillow, and his cane stood in the corner, one pra\ er at 
least was sent up to Heaven for the welfare of the brave soldier, 
Michael O’Dowd 

Wlicn she returned she brought her pra>cr-book with her, and 
her uncle the Dean’s famous book of sermons, out of which she never 
faded to read every Sabbath; not understanding all, haply, not pro- 
nouncing many of the words anght, which were long and abstruse— 
for the Dean was a learned man, and loved long Latin wol’ds — but 
with great gravity, vast emphasis, and with tolerable concctncss in 
the mam. How often has my Mick listened to these sermons, she 
thought, and me reading in the cabin of a calm ' She proposed to 
resume this exercise on the present day, with Amelia and the wounded 
ensign for a congregation. The same service was read on that day in 
twenty thousand churches at the same hour, and millions of liritish 
men and women, on then knees, implored protection of the Father 
of all ^ 

They did not hear the noise which disturbed our little congregation 
at Brussels. Much louder than tliat which had interrupted them two 
days previously, as Mrs O’Dowd was reading the service in her best 
voice, the cannon of Waterloo began to roar 

When Jos heard th<it dreadful sound, he made up his mind that hfi 
would bear this perpetual rccurrcnec of terrors no longer, and would 
fly at once. He rushed into the sick man's room where our three 
fnends had paused in their prajers, and further inteirupted them by x 
passionate appeal to Amelia 

4 I can’t stand it any more, Emmy,’ he said, “ I won't stand it 5 
and you must come with me. I have bought a horse for j on — never 
mind at what price — and you must dress and come with me, and ride 
behind Isidor.” 

God forgive me, Mr Sedley, but you arc no better than a coward,' 
Mrs. O’Dowd said, laying down the book. 
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"I say come, Amelia,” the endian went on, “never mind what 
•he says , why arc we to stop here and be butchered by the French- 
men?” 

“ You forget the — th, my boy,” said the little Stubble, the 
wounded hero, from his bed — “and — and jou won’t leave me, will 
you, Mrs O’Dowd ?” 

“ No, my dear fellow,” said she, going up and kissing the boy. 
“No harm shall come to you while / stand by. 1 dont buage till 
1 get the word from Mick. A pretty figure I’d be, wouldn’t I, stuck 
behind that chap on a pillion ?” 

This linage caused the >oung patient to burst out laughing in his 
oed, and even made Amelia smile “ 1 don t ask her,” Jos shouted out 
— “ I don’t ask that — that Irishwoman, but jou, Amelia, once for all, 
will )ou come ?” 

“Without my husband, Joseph?” Amelia said, with a look of 
wonder, and gave her hand to the Majors wife Jos’s patience vus 
exhausted 

“ Good-bye, then,” he said, shaking his fist in a rage, and slamming 
the door by which he retreated And this time he really gave his order 
for march and mounted m the court-y.ird Mrs O’Dowd heard the 
clattering hoofs of the horses .is they issued from the gale , and look- 
ing on, made many scornful remarks on poor Joseph as he rode down 
the street with Isidor after him in the Liced c.ip. 'I lie horses, which 
had not been exercised for some d<i\s, were lively, and sprang about 
the street Jos, a clumsy and timid horseman, did not look to advan- 
tage in the saddle “ Look at him, Amcli.i dear, dnving mta the 
parlour window. Such a bull in a china-shop I never saw* And 
presently the pair of riders disappeared at a cantei down the street 
leading in the direction of the (jbent ro.id Mrs D’lAnwd pui ruing 
them with a fire of sarcasm so long as they were in sight , 

All that day from morning until p.nst sunset, the cannon never 
ceased to roar. It was dark when the cannonading stopped all of a 
s dden 

All of us have read of what occurred during that interval The 
talc is in every 12 nglish man’s mouth , and > ou and 1, who w ere children 
when the great batfloiw.is won .end lost, are never tired of hearing and 
rcco..nting the history of th.it f.unuus action It’s remembrance rankles 
still in the bosoms of millions of the countrymen of those brave^mcn 
who lost the day. They pant for an opportunity of revenging that 
humiliation , and if a contest, ending in a victory on their part, should 
ensue, elat’ng them in their turn, and leaving its cursed legacy of 
iiitrcd and rage behind to us, there is no end to the so-called glory 
■nd shame, and to tiie alternations of successful and unsiiccessfiJ 
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murder, In which two high-spintcd nations might cng.'igc. Centunes 
hence, we Frenchmen and Englishmen might be boasting and kiMing 
each other still, carrying out bravely the Devil’s code of honour. 

All our friends took their share and fought like men in the great 
field. All day long, whilst the women were prajing ten miles awa>, 
the lines of the dauntless English infantry were receiving and repelling 
the furious chaiges of the French horsemen Guns which were heard 
at Brussels were ploughing up their ranks, and comrades falling, and 
the resolute survivors closing in. Towards evening, the attack of the 
French, repeated and resisted so bravel}', slackened in its fury They 
had other foes besides the British to engage, or were preparing for a 
final onset It came at last the columns of the Imperial Guard 
marched up the hill of St Joan, at length and .at once to sweep the 
English from the height which they had maintained all day, and spite 
of all unseated by the thunder of the artillery, which hurled death 
from the English line — the dark rolling column pressed on and up the 
hill. It seemed almost to crest the eminence, when it began to ua\e 
and falter. Then it stopped, still facing the shot 1 hen at last the 
English troops rushed from the post from which no enemy had been 
able to dislodge them, and the Guard turned and ded 

No more firing was heard at Brussels — the pursuit rolled miles 
away Darkness came down on the held and city and Amehawas 
praying for George, who was lying on his face, dead, with a bullet 
tliiough Ins heart 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

nr WHICH MISS CKAWLLV’s RIL\1I0X5 akb very anxious 

AROUI HLR 

T he kind render must please to remember — ^whilc the army u 
marching from Flanders, and, after its heroic actions there, is 
advancing to take the fortilications on the frontier^ of France, previous 
to an occupation of that country, — that there are a number of persons 
bving peaceably in l.ngland ivho have to do with the history at present 
in hand, and must come in for their share of the chronicle. Dunng 
the time of these battles and dangers, old Miss Crawley w'as living at 
Brighton, verj' moderately moved by the great events that were going 
on 1 he great u\ ents tendered the newspapers rather interesting, to 
be sure, and Briggs rc<id out the OastUe^ iii which Kawdon Crawrlcy's 
gallantry was mentioned with honour, .ind his promotion was presently 
recorded 

“What a pity that young man has taken such an irretnevablc step 
in the world ' ” his aunt said , “with his rank and distinction he might 
have married a brewer’s daughter with a quarter of a million — like 
Miss Grains , or have looked to ally himself with the best famdies in 
England He would have had my money some day gr other, or his 
children would — for I’m not in <i hurry to go, Miss Brigg*^, although 
you may be in a In 'i/ to be nd of me; and instead of that, he is a 
doomed p.i.upcr, with A dancing-girl foi a wife" 

“ Will my dear Miss Crawley not cast an eye of compassion upon 
the heroic sold.cr, whose name is inscribed in the annals of his 
country’s glory’” said Miss Bnggs, who was greatly excited by the 
Waterloo proceedings, and loved speaking romantically when there 
was an occasion “ lias not the Captain — or the Colonel as 1 may 
now style him — done deeds which make the name of Crawley 
illustrious?” * 

“Bnggs, you arc a fool,’ said Miss Crawley “Colonel Crawley 
lias dragged the name of Crawley through the mud, Miss Bnggs. 
Marry a drawing-master’s daughter, indeed ! — marry a dttme de 
eompagfue — ^for she was no better, Bnggs , no, she was just what you 
are — only younger, and a great deal prettier and cleverer. Were you 
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an accompbcc of that abandoned wretch, I wonder, of whose vile arts 
he became a victim, and of whom you used to be such an admirer ’ 
Yes, I daresay you were an accomplice I>ut you will find yourself 
disappointed m my will, I can tell you and you will have the good 
ness to wnte to Mr. Waxy, and say that I desire to see him imme- 
diately” Miss Crawley was now in the habit of writing to Mr Waxy 
her solicitor almost every day in the week, for her arrangements 
respecting her property were all revoked, and her perplexity was great 
as to the future disposition of her money. 

The spinster had, however, rallied considerably, as was proved 
by the increased vigour and frequency of her sarcasms upon Miss 
Bnggs, all which attacks the poor companion bore with meekness, 
with cowardice, with a resignation that was half generous and half 
hypocritical — ^with the slavish submission, in .a word, that women of 
her disposition and station are compelled to show Who has not 
seen bow women bully women What tortures have men to endure, 
comparable to those daily repeated shafts of scorn and cruelty with 
which poor women ate riddled by the tyrants of their scx> Poor 
victims 1 But we are starting from our proposition, which is, that 
Miss Crawley was always particularly .annoying and savage when she 
was rallying from illness — as they say wounds tingle most when they 
arc about to heaL 

Whde thus approaching, as all hoped, to convalescence, Miss 
Briggs was the only victim admitted into the presence of the invalid , 
yet Miss Crawley’s relatives afar ofi' did not forget their beloved kins- 
woman, and by a number of tokens, presents, and kind affectionate 
messages, strove to keep themselves alive in her recollection 

In the first jplacc, let us mention her nephew, Rawdon Craulcy 
A few weeks after the famous fight of Waterloo, and after the Casetfe 
had made known to her the promotion and gallantry of that dis- 
tinguished officer, the Dieppe packet brought over to Miss Crawley 
at Bnghton, a box containing presents, and a dutiful letter, from the 
Colonel her nephew. In the box were a pair of French epaulets, a 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and the hilt of a sword — relics from 
the field of battle . and the letter described with a good deal of humour 
how the latter belonged to a commanding-officer of the Guard, who- 
having sworn that " the Guard died, but never surrendered,” was taken 
pnftincr the next minute by a private soldier, who broke the French- 
man’s sword with the butt of his musket, when Rawdon made himself 
master of the shattered weapon. As for the cross and epaulets, they 
came from a Colonel of French cavalry, who had fallen under the 
aide-de-camp’s arm in the battle and Rawdon Crawley did not know 
what better to do with the spoils than to send them to his kindest and 
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most affectionate old friend. Should lie continue to write to her from 
Pans, whither the army was marching^ He might be able to give 
her interesting news from that capital, and of some of Miss Crawley's 
old friends of the emigration, to whom she had shown so much kind- 
ness dunng their distress 

The spinster caused liiiggs to wntc back to the Colonel a gracious 
and complimentary letter, encouraging him to continue his corre- 
spbndcnce. His first letter was so excessively lively and amusing that 
she should look with pleasure for its successors — “ Of course, 1 know,* 
she explained to Miss Briggs, “ that Rawdon could not write such a 
good letter any more than you could, my poor Briggs, and that it is 
that clever little wretch of .a Rebecca, who dictates every word to him; 
but that IS no reason why my nephew should not amuse me , and so 1 
wish to let him understand that I am in high good-humour.” 

1 wonder whether she knew that it was not only Becky who wrote 
the letters, but that Mrs Raw don actually took and sent home the 
trophies — which she bought for a few francs, from one of the innumcr- 
ab'e pedlars who immediately beg.-in to deal m relics of the war. 
The novelist, who knows cv cry thing, knows this also. Be this, how- 
ever, as It may. Miss Crawley’s gracious reply greatly encouraged our 
young friends, Kawdon and his lady, who hoped for the best from 
their aunt’s evidently pacified humour and they took care to enter- 
tain her with many delightful letters from Pans, whither, as Rawdon 
said, they had the good luck to go in the track of the conquenng army. 

To the rector’s lady, who went off to tend her husband’s broken 
collar-bone at the Rectory at Queen’s Crawley, the spinster’s com- 
munications were by no means so gracious Mrs Bute, that bnsk, 
managing, lively, imperious woman, had committed t]ie most fatal of 
all errors with regard to her sister-in-law She had ^ot merely 
oppressed her and her household — she had bored Miss -Crawley; 
and if poor Miss Briggs had been a woman of any spirit, she might 
have been made happv by the commission which her principal gave 
her to wnte a letter to Mrs Bute Crawley, saying that Miss Crawley’s 
health was greatly improi cd since Mrs Bute had left her, and begging 
the latter on no account to put herself to trouble, or quit her family for 
Miss Crawley’s sake This triumph over a lady who had been very 
haughty and cruel in her behaviour to Miss Bnggs, would have 
rejoiced most women , but the truth is, Bnggs was a woman of no 
■pint at all, and the moment her enemy was discomfited, she began to 
feel compassion in her favour 

" How silly I was,” Mrs. Bute thought, and with reason, " ever to 
hint that I was coming, as I did, in that foolish letter when we sent 
Miss Crawley the guinea-fowls. 1 ought to have gone without a word 
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to the poor dear doting old crcatarc, and taken licr out of the hands oi 
that ninny Briggs, and that harpy of a femme de chambie. Oh' Bute, 
Bute, why did you break your collar-bone 7 ” 

Why, indeed? We have seen how Mrs Bute, having the game in 
her hands, had really played her cards too well She had ruled over 
Miss Crawley’s household utterly and completely, to be uttoily and 
completely routed when a favourable opportunity for rebellion came. 
She and her household, however, consulcrcd that she had bi en the 
victim of horrible scliishness and treason, and that her saciilires m 
Miss Crawley’s behalf had met with the most saiage mgr itilude. 
Rawdon’s promotion, and the honourable mention made of his name 
in the Cagetie, filled this good Clinstian lady also nith al.irm Would 
his aunt relent tonards him now that he nas a Lieutenant-Colonel and 
a CB > and would that odious Rebecca once more get into favour? 
The Rector’s wife wrote a sermon for her husband about the \aniiy of 
military glory and the prosperity of the wicked, which the worthy 
parson read in his best voice and without understanding one s) liable 
of It He had Pitt Crawley for one of his auditors — I’ltt, who had 
come with his two half-sisters to church, which the old Baronet could 
now by no means be brought to fiequcnt 

Since the departure of Becky Sharp, that old w retch had given him- 
self up entirely to his bad courses, to the great scandal of the county 
and the mute horror of his son. The ribbons in Miss llorrocks’s cap 
became more splendid than ever. The polite families fled the hall and 
its owner in 'error Sir Pitt went about tippling at his tenants’ houses , 
and drank rum-and- water with the farmers at hludbury and the neigh- 
bouring places on market-days He drove the family coach-and-four 
to Southampton with Miss Horrocks inside and the county people 
expected, c/cry week, as his son did in speechless agony, that his 
mamage»with her would be announced in the pro\ incial paper. It was 
indeed a rude burthen for Mr Crawley to bear. His eloquence was 
palsied at the missionary meetings, and other religious assemblies m 
the neighbourhood, where he had been in the habit of presiding, and 
of speaking for hours , tor he felt, when he rose, that the audience 
said, “ That is the son of the old reprobate Sir Pitt, who is very likely 
drinking at the public-house at this very moment.” And once when 
he was speaking of the benighted condition of the king of Timbuctoo, 
and the number of bis wives who were likewise m darkness, some tipsy 
miscreant from the crowd asked, " How many is there at Queen’s 
Crawley, Young Squaretocs ? ” to the surprise of the platform, and the 
ruin of Mr. Pitt’s speech. And the two daughters of the house of 
Queen’s Crawley would have been allowed to run utterh w ild (for Sir 
Pitt swore that no governess should ever enter into his doors again). 
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had not Mr. Crawley, by threatening the old gentleman, forced the 
latter to send them to school 

Meanwhile, as we have said, whatever individual differences there 
might be between them all. Miss Crawley’s dear nephews and nieces 
were unanimous in loving her and sending her tokens of affection. 
Thus Mrs Bute sent guinea-fowls, and some remarkably fine cauli- 
flowers, and a pretty purse or pincushion worked by her darhng girls, 
who begged to keep a ItttU place in the recollection of their dear aunt, 
while Mr. Pitt sent peaches and grapes and venison from the HalL 
The Southampton coach used to carry tliese tokens of affection to Miss 
Crawley at Brighton it used sometimes to convey Mr. Pitt thither 
too for his differences with Sir Pitt caused Mr Crawley to absent 
himself a good deal from home now and besides, he had an attrac- 
tion at Brighton m the person of the Lady Jane Sheepshanks, whose 
engagement to Mr. Crawley has been formerly mentioned in this 
history. Her Ladyship and her sisters lived at Bnghton with their 
mamm.-i, the Countess Southdown, that strong-minded woman so 
favourably known m the serious world 

A few’ w’ords ought to be said regarding her Ladyship and her 
noble family, who arc bound by tics of present and future relationship 
to the house of Crawley. Respecting the chief of the Southdown 
family, Clement William, fourth Karl of Southdown, little need be 
told, except that his Lordship came into Parliament (as Lord Wolsey^ 
under the auspices of Mr Wilbcrforce, and for a time was a credit to 
his political sponsor, and decidedly a serious young man. But words 
cannot describe the feelings of his admimblc mother, when she learned, 
very shortly after her noble husband’s demise, that her son was a 
member of several worldly clubs, had lost largely at play at W'attier's 
and the Cocoa Tree; that he had raised money on post-obits, and 
encumbered the family estate ; that he drove four-in-hand, and 'patro- 
nised the nng, and that he actually h.id .an opera-box, where he 
entertained the most dangerous bachelor company. His name was 
only mentioned with groans in the dowager’s circle 

The Lady Emily was her brother’s senior by many years; and 
took considerable rank in the senous world as author of some of the 
delightful tracts before mentioned, and of many hymns and spiritual 
pieces. A mature spinster, and having but faint ideas of marriage, 
her love for the blacks occupied almost all her feelings. It is to b^r, 
I beheve, we owe that beautiful poem — 

" Lead us to some sunny isle. 

Yonder m the we^em deep ; 

Where the skies for ever smile, 

And the blacks foi ever weep^” ftc. 
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She had correspondences with clerical gentlemen in most of our 
East and West India possessions, and was secretly attached to the 
Reverend Silas Hornblowcr, who w is tattooed m tlie South Sea 
Islands. 

As for the Lady Jane, on whom, ns it has been said, Mr Pitt 
Crawley’s affection had been placed, she wns gentle, blushing, silent, 
and timid In spite of his falling away, she wept for her brother, and 
was quite ashamed of loving him still Even yet she used to send 
him little hurried smuggled notes, and pop them into the post in 
private. The one dreadful secret which weighed upon her life wns, 
that she and the old housekeeper had been to pay Southdown a furtive 
visit at his chambers in the Alb.-iny, and found him — O the naughty 
dear abandoned wretch * — smoking a cig<ir with a bottle of cura^oa 
before him. She admired her sister, she adored her mother, she 
thought Mr. Crawley the most delightful and accomplished of men, 
aflcr Southdown, that fallen angel and her mamma and sister, w ho 
were ladies of the most superior sort, managed everything for her, and 
regarded her with that amiable pity, of which your really superior 
woman always has such a share to give away. Her mamma oi^ercd 
her dresses, her books, her bonnets, and her ideas for her She was 
made to take pony-riding, or piano-cxercisc, or any other sort of 
bodily medicament, according as my Lady Southdown saw meet, and 
her ladyship would have kept her daughter in pinafores up to her 
present age of six-and-twcnty, but that they were thrown off when 
Lady Jane was presented to Queen Ch.-irlottc. 

When these ladies first came to their house at Bnghton, it v is to 
them alone that Mr Crawley paid his personal visits, contenting 
himself by Ic-avvig n card at his aunt’s house, and making a modest 
inquiry of ‘Mr Howls or liis assistant footman, with respect to the 
health ofthc invalid When he met Miss llnggs coming home from 
the library with a cargo of novels under her arm, Mr Craw'lcy blushed 
in a manner quite unusual to him, as he stepped forward and shook 
Miss Crawley’s companion by the hand He introduced Miss Pnggs 
to the lady with whom he happened to be walking, the Lady Jane 
Sheepshai^s, saying, “ Lady Jane, permit me to introduce to you my 
aunt’s kindest fnend and most affectionate companion, hliss Bnggs, 
whom you know under another title, as authoress of the delightful 
‘ L;fHcs of the Heart,’ of which you are so fond ” L.ady Jane blushed 
toe as she held out a kind little hand to Miss Briggs, and said some- 
thing very civil and incoherent about mamma, and proposing to call 
on Miss Crawley, and being glad to be made known to the friends 
and relatives of Mr. Crawley; and with soft dove-like eyes saluted 
Miss Brigos as they separated, while Pitt Crawley treated her to a 
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profound couitly bow, such as he had used to H II. the Duchess of 
Pumpernickel, when he was attachd at that court. 

The artful diplomatist and disciple of the Machiavellian Bmkiel 
It was he who had given Lady Jane that copy of poor Bnggs’s early 
poems, which he remembered to have seen at Queen’s Crawley, with 
a dedication from the poetess to his father’s late wife , and he brought 
the volume with him to Brighton, reading it m the Southampton 
coach and marking it with his own pencil, before he presented it to 
the gentle Lady J.-inc 

It was he, too, who laid before Lady boullidowm the great advan- 
tages which might occur from .m intimacy between her family and 
Miss Crawley, — advantages both worldly and spiritual, he said for 
Miss Crawley was now quite alone, the monstrous dissipation and 
alliance of his brother Kawdon had estranged her affections from that 
reprobate young man, the greedy tjrinny and avarice of Mrs. Bute 
Crawley had caused the old lady to revolt against the cxorbihint pre- 
tensions of thiat part of the family , and though he himself had held 
off all his life from cultivating JIiss Cr.iw ley’s friendship, with pcrhr.ps 
an improper pride, he thought now tli it t very becoming means should 
be taken, both to save her soul fioin perdition, and to secure her 
fortune to himself as the head of the house of Crawley 

'I he strong-minded Lady Southdown quite agreed in both pro- 
posals of her son-in-law, and was for converting Miss Crawdey off 
hand At her own home, both at Southdown and at Trottcrmorc 
Castle, this tall and awful missionary of the truth rode about the 
country in her barouche with outriders, launched piackcts of tracts 
among the coimgcrs and tcn.-ints, and would order Gaffer Jones to be 
converted, as she would order Goody Hicks to take a James’s powder, 
without appa.i!, resistance, or benefit of clergy My Lord Southdown, 
her late husband, an epileptic and simple-minded nobleman, was in 
the habit of approving of everything winch Ins Matilda did and thought, 
bo that whatever changes her own belief might undergo (and it accom- 
modated Itself to a prodigious variety of opinion, taken from all sorts of 
doctors among the Dissenters) she had not the least scruple in order- 
ing all her tenants and infenors to follow and believe after her Thus 
whether she received the Reverend Saunders McNitre, the Scotch 
divme; or the Reverend Luke Waters, the mild Wesleyan, or the 
Reverend Giles Jowls, the lUummated Cobbler, who dubbed himeclf 
Reverend as Napoleon crowned himself Emperor — the housdidld, 
children, tenantry of my Lady Southdown were expected to go down 
on their knees with her Ladyship, and say Amen to the prayers of 
either Doctor. During these exercises old Southdown, on account of 
his mvalid condition, was allowed to sit m his own room, and have 
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negus and the paper read to him. Lady Jane was the old Lari’s 
favourite daughter, and tended him and loved him sincerely as for 
Lady Emily, the authoress of the “Washerwoman of Finchley 
Common,” her denunciations of future punishment (at this period, 
for her opinions modified afterwards) were so awful that they used to 
thghten the timid old gentleman her father, and the physicians 
declared his fits always occurred after one of her Ladyship’o sermons. 

“ I will certainly call,” said Lady Southdown then, m reply to the 
exhortation of her daughter’s pr/UndUy Mr Pitt Crawley — “ ho is 
Miss Crawley’s medical man’” 

Mr. Crawley mentioned the name of Mr Creamer 

“A most dangerous and ignorant practitioner, my dc.ir Pitt I 
have providcntiilly been the means of removing him from several 
houses though m one or two instances 1 did nut arrive in time I 
could not save poor dear General Glanders, who was d>mg under the 
hands of that ignorant man — dying lie rallied a little under the 
Podgers’ pills which 1 administered to linn, but alas' it was too late. 
Ills death was delightful, however, and Ins ch.ingc was only for the 
better , Creamer, my dear Pitt, must leave your aunt ” 

Vitt expressed his pci feet acquiescence He, too, had been carried 
along by the energy of Ins noble kinswoinin, and fiiliirc motlicr-in- 
law lie had been made to accept Saunders McXilrc, Luke Waters, 
Giles Jowls, Podgers’ Pills, Rodgers’ Pills, Pokey’s l-li\ir, every one of 
her Ladyship’s remedies spiritual or temporal He never left her 
house without carrying respectfully away with him piles of her quack 
theology and medicine. O, iiiy dear bicthrcii and fellow -sojourners m 
Vanity Fair, which among you docs not know and suffer under such 
bcnewolent despots? It is in vain you say to them, “Dear Madam, 1 
took Podgprs’ specific at your ordeus Hsl y ear, and believe in it Why, 
why air^ 1 to recant and accept the Rodgcis’ articles now’” I here 
is no help for it ; the faithful proselytizer, if she cannot conv mcc by 
argument, bursts into tears, and the rccus.ant finds himself, at the end 
of the contest, taking dow n the bolus, and saying, “ Well, w ell. Rod gi rs’ 
be It.” 

“ And as for her spiritual state,” continued the Lady, “ that of 
course must be looked to immediately , with Creamer about her, she 
may go off any day and in what a condition, my dear Pitt, in wh it 
a^drcadful condition* 1 will send the Reverend Mr, Irons to her 
instantly. Jane, write a line to the Reverend liartholomcw Irons, m 
the thud person, and say that 1 desire the pleasure of his coninanv this 
evening at tea at half-past six. He is an awakening man , he ought 
to sec Miss Cr.awlcy before she rests this night And Eniilv, iiiv love, 
get ready a packet of books for Miss Crawley. Put up ‘A Voice from 
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the F\/uncs,’ *A Trampct-warning to Jcncho,’ and the ‘Fleahpots 
Broken , or, the Converted Cannibal ’ ” 

“And the ‘ Washenvoman of Finchley Common,’ Mamma,” said 
Lady Lmily “ It is as well to begm soothingly at first.” 

“ Stop, my dear Lidics,” said Pitt, the diplomatist “ With every 
deference to tlie opinion of my beloved and respected Lady South- 
down, 1 think It would be quite unadvisablc to commence so early 
upon senous topics with Miss Crawley. Remember her delicate con- 
dition, and how little, haw little accustomed she has hitherto been 
to considerations connected with her immortal welfare ” 

“ Can we then begin too early, Pitt?” said Lady Emily, rising with 
si'i little books alre.tdy in her hand 

“ If you begin abruptly, you will frighten her altogether I know 
my aunts worldly nature so well as to be. sure th.it any abrupt attempt 
at conicrsion will be the very worst means th.^t can be employed for 
the welfare of that unfortunate lad\ You will only frighten and annoy 
her. bhe will ^ery likely fling the books aw.iy, and refuse all acquaint- 
ance w ith the givers ” 

“You arc as worldly as Miss Crawley, Pitt,” said Lady Emily, 
tossing out of the lOom, her books in her hand 

“And 1 need not tell }ou, my dc.ar I ady Southdown,” Pitt con- 
tinued, in a lov/ loice, and without heeding the interruption, “how 
fat.1l a little want of gentleness and caution may be to any hopes 
which we may entertain with regard to the worldly possessions of my 
aunt. Remember she has seventy thousand pounds; think of her age, 
and her highly nervous and dehcatc condition , I know that she has 
destroyed the will which w.as made in my brother’s (Colonel Crawley’s) 
favour It is by soothing that wounded spirit that we must lead it into 
the right path, .ind not by frightening it , and so 1 think ^c^i will agree 
with me tli.it — that — ” ^ 

“Of course, of course,” Lady Southdown remarked “Jane, my 
love, you need not send tli.it note to Mr lions If her health is such 
that discussions fatigue her, wc wdl wait her amendment 1 will call 
upon Miss Cr.iwlcy to-morrow.” 

“And if I might suggest, my sweet ladv,” Pitt said in a bland tone, 
“ It would be .IS well not to take our precious Emily, who is too enthu- 
siastic , but rather that you should be accoiupanied by our sweet and 
dear Lad> J anc ” 

“ Most certainly, Emily would rum everything,” Lady Southdown 
said , and tins time agreed to forego her usual practice, which was, 
as we have said, before she bore down personally upon any individual 
whom she proposed to subjugate, to lire in a quantity of tracts upon 
the menaced party (as a charge of the i 1 ench was always preceded by 
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A iurioiis cannonade). Lady Southdown, w'c say, for the sake of the 
invabd’s health, or for the sake of her soul’s ultimate welfare, or for the 
sake of her money, agreed to temporise 

The ne>:t day, the great Southdown female family can lage, w'lth the 
Earl's coronet and the lo/cngc (upon which the three lambs trottant 
argent upon the field vert of the Southdowns, were quartered with 
sable on a bend or, three snuif-mulb guks, the cognizance of the house 
of Ijinkic), drove up m state to Miss Lrawky’s door, and the tall 
serious footman handed in to Mr Howls her Ladyship’s cards for Miss 
Crawley, and one likewise for Miss Hriggs By way of compromise^ 
Lady Emily sent in a packet in the iwcning fur the latter Lidy, con< 
taming copies of the “ W,ishcrAoinaii,” and other mild and faioiirite 
tr.icts for Miss H ’s own perusal, and a few for the servants’ hall, viz. - 
‘•Crumbs from the Pantry,” “ The Frying Pan and the lire,’'" and 
“ The lav cry of Sin,” of a much stionger kind. 
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CIIAPTLR XXXIV. 

JA\ri,S CRAWIF\’S PIPr IS PU'l OUT, 

T he amiable bdi>i\iour of Mr Crawley, and Lady Jane’s kind 
reception of her, highly flattered AIiss Briggs, who was enabled 
to speak a good word for the latter, after the cards of the Southdown 
family had been presented to Mi&s Crawley A Countess’s card left 
personally too for her, Briggs, w.as not a little pleasing to the poor 
friendless companion “ What could Lady Southdown mean by leav- 
ing a card upon you^ I wonder. Miss Briggs^” said the republican 
Miss Crawley, upon which the companion meekly said “that she 
hoped there could be no harm in a lad> of rank taking notice of a 
poor gentlewoman,” and she put away this card in her work-box 
amongst her most cherished personal treasures Furthermore, Miss 
Biiggs explained howsheh.td met Mr Crawley walking with his cousin 
and Inng-aflianccd bride the day before . and she told how kind and 
gentle-looking the lady was, and what a plain, not to say common, 
dress she had, all the articles of which, from the bonnet down to tbe 
boots, she described and c'ltimatcd with female accuracy 

Miss Crawley allowed Briggs to prattle on without interrupting her 
too much As she got well, she was pining for society, Mr Creamer, 
her medical man, would not hear of her returning to lio' old haunts 
and dissipation m London 'I he old spinster was too glad tp find any 
companionship at Brighton, and not onl) were the cards acknowledged 
the very next day, but I’ltt Crawley was graciously invited to come 
and see Ins aunt lie came, bringing with him Lady Southdown and 
her daughter The dow.igeT did not say a word about the state of Miss 
Crawler’s soul, but talked with much discretion about the weaUier 
about the war and the downfall of the monster Bonaparte and aboie 
all, about doctors, quacks, and the parlieular merits of Dr. Podgers, 
whom she then p.itroniscd. > 

Dunng their interview I’llt Crawley made a great stroke, and one 
which showed that, had his diplom.itic career not been blighted by 
early ncgicec, he might have risen to a high rank in Ins profession 
When the Countess Dowager of Southdown fell foul of the CursLcan 
upstart, as the fashion was m those da> s, and showed that he was a 
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monster stained with every conceivable crime, a coward and a tyrant 
not fit to live, one whose fall was predicted, &c , I’ltt Crawley suddenly 
took lip the cudgels in favour of the Man of IJestiny He described 
the First Consul as he saw him at F.ins at the Plicc of Amiens, when 
he, Pitt Crawley, had the gratification of making the ac(|uaintancc 
of the great and good Mr Pox, a sfiitesnian whom, houLver nniLli 
he might difier with him, it was impossible not to admire firvc'itly — 
a statesman who had ,dways had the highest opinion ot the 1 mpernr 
Napoleon, And he spoke in terms of the strongest indignation of the 
faithless conduct of the allies towards this dethroned monarch, who, 
.liter giving himself generously up to their mercy, was consigned to 
an Ignoble and cruel banishment, while a bigoted Popish nibble w ts 
tyrannising o\cr France in his stead 

Tins orthodox horror of Koinish superstition saved Pitt Crawley 
in La<ly Southdown’s opinion, whilst Ins ndnniation for Fox and 
Napoleon raised him mimcastirably in Miss Crawley’s eyes Her 
friendship with that defunct Urilish statesman was mentioned when 
we first introduced her in this history A true \\ Ing, Miss Crawley 
h id been in opposition all through the w.ir, and though, to be sure, 
the downfall of the Lniperor did not very much agitate the old Indi , 
or his ill-treatment tend to shorten her life ir natural rest, yet Pi't 
spoke to her heart when he lauded both her idols, ,'nd by lint smg'e 
speech made immense progress in her favour 

“And what do you think, my dcar^” Miss Crawley said to tl'c 
y oung lady , for whom she h id taken a liking at first sight, as she 
always did for pretty and modest young people, though it must be 
owned her affections cooled as rapidly as they rose 

Lady Jane blushed very much, and said “ that she did not undcr- 
Eiand politics, wlpch she le'ft to wiser he ids than hers, but though 
'Mam.na was, no doubt, correct, Mr Crawley h.id spoken beautifully ” 
And vvhenihe Indies were retiring .at the conclusion of their visit, Miss 
Crawley hoped ‘ L.idy bauUidowii would be so kind as to send her 
Lady' Jane sometimes, if she could be spared to come down and con- 
sole a poor sick lonely old woman” This promise was graciously 
accorded, and they separated upon great terms of amity 

“ Don’t h t Lady Southdown come again, I’ltt,” said the old lady. 
“She IS stupid .and pompous, like .all your mother’s family, whom I 
never could endure. lJut bring that nice good-natured little Lady 
Janets often as ever you plu.isc " Pitt promised that he would do so 
He did not tell the Countess of Southdown what opinion his aunt 
h.id formed of her ladyship, who, on the contrary, thought that 
she Iiod m.adc a most delightful and majestic impression on Miss 
Crawley. 

I • U 
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And so, nothing loth to comfort a sick lady, and perhaps not sorry 
in her heart to be freed now and. again from the dreary spouting of the 
Reverend Bartholomew Irons, and the serious toadies who gathered 
round the footstool of the pompous Countess, her mamma. Lady Jane 
became a pretty constant visitor to Miss Crawley, accompanied her in 
her drives, and solaced many of her evenings She was so naturally 
good and soft, that even Firlun was not jealous of her, and the gentle 
Briggs thought her friend was less cruel to her, when kind Lady Jane 
was by Towards her Ladyship Miss Crawley’s manners were charm- 
ing The old spinster told her a thousand anecdotes about her youth, 
talking to her in a very different strain from that in which she had 
been accustomed to converse with the godless little Rebecca; for 
there was that m I ady Jane’s innocence which rendered light talking 
■mpcrtinence before her, and Miss Crawley was too much of a gentle- 
woman to offend such purity The young lady herself h-id never 
received kindness except from this old spinster, and her brother and 
father and she repaid Miss Crawley's enf^oAiHcnt by artless sweetness 
and friendship 


In the ajtumn evenings (when Rebecca was flaunting at Pans, 
the gayest among the gay conquerors there, and our Amelia, our dear 
wounded Amelia, ah' where was shc'^) Lady Jane wmiild be sitting m 
hfiss Crawley’s drawng-rooni singing sweetly to her, in the twilight, 
her little simple songs and hjinns, while the sun was setting and the 
sea was roaring on the hcarh Tlic old spinster used to wake up 
when these ditties ceased, and ask for more. As for Briggs, and the 
quantity of tears of happiness which she now shed as she pretended 
to knit, and looked out at the splendid ocean darkling before the win- 
dows, and the lamps of heaven beginning more brightly to shine 

who, I say, can measure the happiness and sensibility ot Briggs ? 

Pitt meanwhile in the dining-room, with a p.ampliltf on the Corn 
Laws or a Missionary Register by his side, took that kind of rccreaiion 
which suits romantic and unromantic men after dinner. lie sniped 
M.'idcira built c.astlcs in the air thought himself a fine fellow felt 
hunscif much more m love with Jane th.m he had been any time 
these seven years, during which their liaison had lasted without the 
slightest impatience on Pitt’s part— and slept a good deal When the 
time for wffee came, Mr Bowls used to enter in a noisy m,mn<.r, .and 
summon Squire Pitt, who would be found m the dark very busy with 
nis pamphlet ^ , 


“ ^ "’y ^ cowltl get somebody to play piquet with me * 

Mjss ermv ey said one night when Ui.s funct.onL/miSe his Ipp”";. 
ance wnth the candles and the coffee. “ Poor Bnggs can no more 
play than an owl, she is so stupid " (the spinster always took an 
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opportunity of abusing Briggs before the servants) ; “ and I think I 
should sleep better if 1 had my game.” 

At this Lady Jane blushed to the tips of her little cars, and doMn 
to the ends of her pretty fingers ; and when Mr Boulb hid quitted 
the room, and the door was quite shut, she said 

“ Miss Crawley, 1 can play a little I used to — to pi ly a little n itli 
poor dear papa.” 

“Come and kiss me Come and kiss me this instant, jnu dear 
good little soul,” cried Miss Crawley in an ccstac> and in this 
picturesque and friendly occup.ition Mr Pitt found the old lady .ind 
the young one, when he came up-!it.rrs i,ith Ins paniphli t in liis hand 
How she did blush all the evening, that poor Lady Jane ' 

It must not be imagined that Mr Pitt Cravvlev’s artiliecs esciped 
th attention of his dear relations at the Kertory .it Queen’s Ciavvlev. 
Hampshire and Siissca he very close together, and Mrs Hiitc had 
friends in the latter county vv ho took care to mfcrin her of ill and .a 
great deal more than all, that p.asscd at Miss Cravvlc,.‘s lioiisc .at 
lirighion. Pitt was there more and more lie did not come for 
months together to the Hall, where Ins abominab'e old tiilier aban- 
doned himself completely to rum-and-watci, .ind the odious sociclv 
of the Horrocks family Pitt’s success rciitiercd the Rector s familv 
furious, and Mrs Bute regretted more (llioiigli she confissed less'' 
th.an ever her monstrous f.uilt in so lasalting AI.ss Br.ggs, and la 
being so haughty and parsimonious to Bowls and Firkin, that she h.ad 
not a single person left in Miss Ci.iwlcj’s household log.ie her in- 
form.ation of wli.at took place there “It was all Bute’s eoll ir-bo.u. ' 
she persisted nvs.avi^g, “if that h.ul not broke. I Pe.ei wo'ild liiie 
left her I aTn a m irtv r to duty and to v oui uiUo s i.iu. 1. 1 le il h 1 1 l 
of hiintiiTg, Bute,” 

“Hunting, nonsense' It was you tint fiiglitened r.er. il. ithi, ’ 
the divine mterposed. “You re a clever woin.an, but vou'vo got a 
devil of a temper; and yor’rc a scicw with your nioncv, M irtlia ” 

“You’d have been serewtd in g.iol, 15 ite, if I li.id n t kept your 
money.” 

“I know I would, mv dear,” s.iiil the Rector good rat'i'n.i’v 
“ You are a clever worn in, but you ni.tn 1 je too well \ on kiunv " aiui 
the*pious man consoled himself w ih .1 big gl iss of port. 

“What the deuce can she find in that spooney of .1 P.tt Crau'ev ’ 
he continued. “The fellow has not pliiek enough to siv Bn to .a 
goose I remember when Ravvdon, who ts .a man, .ind be Ii ingcd to 
him, used to flog him round the stables ns if he was a wlnpping-top 
nnd Pitt would go howling home to his in.i — ha, ha I M !i>, cither o< 
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my boys n ould whop him with one hand Jim says he’s remembered 
at Oxford as Miss Crawley still — the spooney.” 

“ I s.ay, Martha,” his reverence continued, after a pause. 

■‘What’” said Martha, who was biting her nails, and drubbing 
the tiblc, 

■■ I say, why not send Jim over to Bnghton to see if be can do 
anj thing with the old lady ’ He’s very near getting his degree, you 
know He’s only been plucked twice — so was I — but he’s had the 
.advantages of Oxford and .a university education. He knows some 
of the best chaps there He pulls stroke in the Boniface boat. He’s 
t handsome fclUr H — it, ma'am, let’s put him on the old woman, 
iicy, .and tell him to thrash I’itt if he says anythink. Ha, ha, ha I” 

“Jim might go down and sec her, certainly,” the housewife said; 
adding with a sigh, “If wc could but get one of the girls into the 
house , but she could nci cr endure them, because they are not pretty 1” 
Those unfortun lie and well-educated women ni'ide themselves heard 
from the neighbouring dr.i wing-room, where they were thrumming 
.-.w.sijwith bird fingers, an thboratc niusic-picco on the pianoforte, as 
their inothcr spoke , and indeed, they were at music, or .at backbo.ard, 
or .at geography, or at history, the who'e d.iy long But what avail 
all these .accomplishments, in ^'anlty Fair, to girls who arc short, poor, 
plain, and hai c a bad compIcMOn? Mrs Bute could think of nobody 
but the Cur.atc to take one of them off her hands , and Jim coming in 
from the stable at this minute, through the parlour window, with a 
short pipe stuck in his oil-skm cap, he and his father fell to talking 
ibout odds on the St Lcgcr, and the colloquy between the Rector and 
l.is w ife ended 

Mis Bute did not .lug ir much good to the cause from the sending 
of her son James as an ambass<idor, and saw him departain rather a 
desp.airing mood Nor did the young fellow himself, when 4oId what 
his mission was to be, expect much ple.asurc or benellt from it . but he 
was consoled by the thought that possibly the old lady would give him 
some handsome rcmcmbr.incc of her, which would pay a few of his 
most pressing bills at the commencement of the ensuing Oxford term, 
and so he took his place by the coach from Southampton, and was 
safely landed at Brighton on the same evening, with his portmanteau, 
his favourite bull-dog Towzer, and an immense ba^et of farm and 
garden produce, from the dear Rectory folks to the dear Miss Crawley. 
Considcnng it was too laic to disturb the invalid lady on the first night 
of his arrival, he put up at an mn, and did not wait upon Miss Crawley 
until a late hour in the noon of next day. 

James Crawley, when his aunt had last behdd him, was a gawky 
kid, at that uncomfortable age when the voice varies be t w een as 
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aiiearthly treble anil a preternatural bass , u hen the face not uncoin* 
monly blooms out with appearances for which Rowland’s Kalyder is 
said to act as a cure ; when bo>s arc seen to sha\ c furtively with their 
sisters’ scissors, and the sight of other >oung women produces in- 
^'lerable sensations of terror m them, wlien the great hands and 
ankles protrude a long way from garments which have grown too tiglit 
for them ; when their presence after dinner is at once fi ightfiil to the 
ladies, who are whispering in the twilight in the drawing-room, and 
inexpressibly odious to the gentlemen over the mahogaiiv, wlio are 
restrained from freedom of intercourse and delightful iiitcrch ingc of 
wit by the presence of that gawky innocence , when, at the conclusion 
of the second glass, papa says, “ Jack, my hoj , go out and see if the 
evening holds up,” and the } outh, willing to be free, yet hint at not 
being yet a man, quits the incomplete banquet. James, then a hobba- 
dehoy, was now become a young man, having had the benefits of a 
university education, and acquired the inestimable polish which is 
gamed by living in a fast set at a small college, and contracting debts, 
and being rusticated, and being plucked 

He was a handsome lad, however, when he c^mc to present him- 
self to his aunt at lirigliton, and good looks were ilwais a title to tlie 
tickle old lady’s favour Nor did his blushes and .iwkwardncss take 
away from it she was pleased with these hc.ilthy tokens of the young 
gentleman's ingenuousness. 

He said “ he had come down for a couple of d.iy s to see a man of 
his college, and — and to p.ay my respects to you, ^laam, and my 
father's and mother’s, who hope you arc well " 

Pitt was in the room wuh Miss Crawley when the loJ w-'s 
announced, and.lookcd very blank when his name was mentioiied. 
The old lady had plenty of humour, and enjoyed her currci t nephew’s 
yicrplexit^ She asked after all the jicople at the Rectory w ith great 
interest, and said she was thinking of paying them a visit She 
praised the lad to his face, and said he was well-giown and very much 
unproved, and that it was a pity his sisters had not some of his good 
looks; and finding, on inquiry, that he had t.vkcn up his qu.artcrs at an 
hotel, would not hear of his stopping there, but b.ulc Mr. Howls send 
for Mr James Crawley’s things instantly, “and hark ye, liowls,” she 
added, with great gracioubncss, “you will h.ivc the goodness to p.iy 
Mr.aJamcs’s bill ” 

She flung Pitt a look of arch triumph, which caused that diploma- 
tist almost to choke with env y. Much as he had ingratiated himself 
with his aunt, she had nev er y ct im ited him to stay under her roof, 
and here w-as a young w hippe'r-sn.apper, who .it first sight was made 
welcome there. 
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“ 1 beg >our paiclon, Sir,” s.iys UowK, advancing with a piofound 
bow; “ nlial 'ottl, sir, shall Thomas fetch the luggage from 

“O, dmi,” said joung James, starling up, as if m some alarm. 
Mi’ll go” 

“Wliatt" said Miss Crawley 

“ The ‘ Tom Cribb’s Arms,’” said James, blushing deeply 
Miss Crawley burst out laughing at tins title Mr Howls ga\c on. 
abrupt guffaw, as a confidential scivant of the family, but choked the 
rest of tlic volley , tlic diplom itist only smiled 

“I — I didn’t know an V belter, ’ said James, looking down “I’ve 
ncicr been herebcfoic, it was the coachman toll nit" The voiing 
story-teller* Ihc fact is, that on the Southampton coach, the day 
previous, James Crawley had met the Tutbury Pet, who was coning 
to Hrighton to make a match with the Uottingdean I'llibcr, and 
enchanted by the Pet’s conversation, Ind passed the evening n 
company with that scientific man and liis friends, at the inn in 
question 

“ I- -I’d best go and <ctt’c the score,” James continued “ CouUIn t 
think of askiii}'- )ou, im’am,’’ he added, generously 
'llus delic J<;y imdt his nunt 1 lugh tl>< more. 

“ Clo and settle tlu bill, Howls,” she said, with a wave of Iiei Hand, 
“ and bring it to me.” 

Poor lady, she did not know what she had done * “ Tlierc — there’s 
a little daw^” said J lines, looking frightfully guilty “ I’d best go for 
hun. He bites footmen’s calves " 

All the party cried out with laughing at this description , c\ ca 
Briggs and Lady J me, who was sitting mute duimg the interview 
between Miss Crawley and her nephew and Bowls, without a word, 
quitted the room • 

btill, by way of punishing her elder nephew. Miss' Crawlcv per- 
sisted in being gracious to the young Oxonian There were no limits 
to her kindness or her coinplimc nls when they once bcg.an She told 
Pitt he might come to dinner, and insisted that James should accom- 
pany her m her drive, and paraded him solemnly up and down the 
cliff, on the bark sc.it of the Uirouchc During all this excursion, 
she condescended to say civil things to him she quoted Italian and 
French poetry to the poor bewildered lad, and persisted that he was a 
fine scholar, ind was perfectly sure he would g.im a gold iiieaal,^and 
be a Senior \Vr.anglcr 

“ Haw, liaw,” laughed James, encouraged by these compliments; 
“ Senior Wranglci, indct d , thai’s at the other shop ” 

“What is the other shop, my dear child said the lady. 

“Senior Wranglers at Cambridge, not Oxford,” said t'lc scholar 
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with a knowing air, and would probably have been more confidential, 
but that suddenly there appeared on the clilf in a tax-cart, drawn b> 
a bang-up pony, dressed m white flannel cu.its, with molher-of-pcarl 
buttons, his fricndb thcTutbury Pet and the Kottingdcan Kibber, with 
three other gentlemen of their acquaintance, who all s.iliited poor 
James there in the cani.ige as he sate 'lliis incident dinipcd the 
ingenuous youth’s spirits, and no word of yea or nay could he he 
induced to utter during the rest of the dnvc 

On his return he lound his room prepared, rnd his pnriiii .iitc.iii 
ready, and might have remarked that Mr Howls’^ eoiiiitenaiicc when 
the latter conducted him to his apartments, wore a look of gi ivity^ 
wonder, and comp.issiun. Lut the thought of Mr Bowls did nut enter 
his head He was deploring the dreadful predicament m which he 
found himself, in a house full of old women, jabbering i'Tcneh .ind 
Italian, and talking poetry to him “ Reg larly up a tree, b> jingo ' ’ 
exclaimed the modest boy, who could not taee the gt ntlest ol lici sc \ 
— not even Briggs — when she began to talk to Imn, whereas, juit ni’O 
at Ifilcy Loek, and he eould out-slang the boldest bargcnuin 

At dinner, James ipiieircd choking in a white neckcloth, and h id 
the honour of handing iny Lady Jane down-st iirs, while Biiggs 11 1 
Mr Crawley followed <irtciWtti(ls, conducting the old lady, with h 1 
apparatus of bundles, iiid shawls, and cushions. Half of Bttggs’s tin c 
at dinner was spent m supcriiitciuling lue in\ ihd s comfort, 11 d i>i 
cutting up chicken fur hci 1 it spinicl Jair. s d d not talk ii'uch, hut 
he made a point of iskmg all the lidics to dunk wiiu., ami accepted 
Mr Crawley’s eh dienge, and coiisiraed the g,ic.ati.i p irt of a bottle of 
champagne which Air Bowls w is 01 need to piudaci. in his honour. 
Tlic ladies hating w iilidr iw n, iiul the two cousins being left logcthei, 
PiU, the cx-mplomatisl, bee ime \ci\ eonimiinie i'i\e and friendls He 
asked aftcTr James's caioer.it culLge wh it h s prospc i ts in lilo wire — 
— ^hoped licai-tily he would get on, .ind, 111 i wo’d, was fi ink ana 
amiable James's tongue unloosed with the port, and he ii'Kl his 
cousin his life, his prospects his debts, lus tioiih'cs it the Indt-go ind 
his rows with the proctors, lilhng lapidly fium the bottles bcloii. him, 
and flying from Port to A 1 idcir.i with joyous actii it\ 

“ i he chief pleasure which my aunt has,” s.iid Air Craw'i \ filling 
his glass, *' is that people should do .is they like in her Iiousl ihis 
is liberty Hall, James, and you can’t ilo Miss Ciiwky .a giLitor 
kmdncss than to do .is you please, and ask for what loii will I 
know you have all sneered at me in the coim'Ty for being .1 loiy. 
Miss Crawley 15 liberal enough to suit any f inei bhe ts .1 Ki pvhltcan 
in principle, and despises every tlung like rank or title ” 

"Why arc you going to mairy an Eail s daughter?” said J.iir^s 
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“ My dear fnend, remember it is not poor Lady Jane’s fault that 
she IS ncll born,” Pitt replied, with a courtly air " She cannot help 
belli); a larly Itesidcs, I am a Tory, you know ” 

“ Oh, as for that,” said Jim, “theirs nothing like old blood; no, 
daminy, nothing like it I’m none of your radicals. I know what it is 
10 be a gentleman, dammy See the chaps m a boat-race , look at the 
fellers in a fight, aye, look at a dawg killing rats, — ^which is it wins? 
the good-blooded ones Get some more port, Howls, old boy, whilst I 
buzz tins bottle here What was I a-saying?” 

*' I think you were speaking of dogs killing rats,” Pitt remarked 
mildly, handing his cousin the decanter to “ buzz ” 

" Killing rats was 1 ^ Well, Pitt, arc you a sporting man ? Do you 
want to sec a dawg as can kill a rat? If you do, come down with me 
to Tom Corduroy’s, m Castle Street Mews, and I'll show you such a 

bull-tcrncr as Pooh* gammon,” cned James, bursting out 

laughing at his own absurdity , — “jvu don’t care about a dawg or rat , 
It’s all nonsense Pm blest it 1 think you know tile ditfercncc between 
a dog and a duck ” 

“No, by the way',” Pitt continued with increased blandness, “it 
was about blood you were talking, and the personal advantages which 
people derive from patiici.in birth Here’s the fresh bottle ” 

“Blood’s the word," said James, gulping the ruby fluid down. 
“ Notiiing like blood, sir, in bosses, dawgs, and men Why, only last 
term, just before 1 was rusticated, that is, I mean just before I had the 
measles, ha, ha, — there was me and Rmgwood of Christchurch, Bob 
Ringwood, Lord Cinqbai’s son, having our beer at the Bell at Blen- 
heim, when the Banbury bargeman ofTered to fight either of us for a 
bowl of punch. I couldn’t My arm was m a sling, couldn’t even 
take the drag dowm, — a brute of a marc of mine had fell with me only 
two days before, out with the Abingdon, and 1 thought my arm was 
broke Well, sir, 1 couldn’t finish him, but Bob had bis coat off at 
once — he stood up to the Banbury man for three minutes, and polished 
him off in four rounds easy Gad, how he did drop, sir, and what was 
It ? Blood, sir, all blood ” 

“ You don’t drink, James,” the ex-attachd continued “ In my time 
at Oxford, the men passed round the bottle a little quicker than you 
) oung fellows seem to do ” 

“ Come, come," said James, putting his hand to his nose and ink- 
ing at his cousin wuh a pair ot vinous eyes, “no jokes, old boy; no 
trying it on on me You want to trot me out, but it’s no go. In vino 
ventas, old boy Mars, Bacchus, Apollo virorum, hay? I wish my aunt 
w oiild send down some of this to the governor , it's a precious good Up." 

“ You harl better ask her,” Machiai-e! continued, “or make the bM 
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of your tune now. Wliat says the bard? ‘Nunc vino pellite curas, 
Cras ingcns iterabunus aM^uor,' ” and the ISacchanalian, quoting the 
above with a House of Commons air, tossed off nearly a thimbleful ot 
wine with an immense flourish of his glassL 

At the Rectory, when the bottle of port wine was opened after 
dinner, the young ladies had each a glass from a bottle of currant 
Vi me Mrs, Bute took one glass of port, honest James had a couple 
commonly, but as his father grew very sulky if he made further inro^s 
on the bottle, the good had generally refrained fiom trying for more, 
and subsided either into the currant wint, or to some private gm-and> 
water in the stables, which he enjoyed in the company of the coach- 
man and his pipe At Oxford, the quantity of wine was unlimited, 
but the quality was inferior but when quantity and quality united, as 
at his aunt's house, James showed that he could appreciate them 
indeed, and hardly needed any of his cousin’s encouragement ir 
draining off the second bottle supplied by Mr Bowls 

When the tunc for coffee came, however, and fur a return to the 
ladies, of whom he stood in awe, the young gentleman's agreeable 
frankness left him, and he relapsed into his usual surly timidity , con- 
tenting himself by saying yes and no, by scowling at Lady Jane, and 
by upsetting one cup of coftcc dunng the evening 

If he did not speak he yawned in a pitiable manner, and his 
presence tUiew a damp upon the modest proceedings of the evening, 
for Miss Crawley and Lady Jane at their piquet, and Miss Bnggs at 
her work, felt that liis eyes were wildly fixed on them, and were uneasy 
under that maudlin look. 

“ He seems a very silent, awkward, bashful lad,” said Miss Crawley 
to Mr Pitt 

“He IS 'Ttore communicative in men’s society than with ladies,” 
Machiavol dryly r»hcd perhaps rather disappointed that the port 
wine had not made Jim spcaic more 

He had spent the early part of the next morning in writing home 
to his mother a most flourishing account of his reception by Miss 
Crawley. But ah I he little knew what evils the day was bringing for 
him, and how short his reign of favour was destined to be. A circum- 
stance which Jim had forgotten — a tnvial but fatal circumstance — ^had 
taken place at the Cribb’s Aims on the night before he had come to 
his«unt’s house. It was no other than this — ^Jim, who was always of 
a generous disposition, and when m his cups especially hospitable, 
had in the course of the night treated the Tutbuiy champion and the 
Kottingdean man, and their friends, twice or thnee to the refreshment 
of gm-and-water — so that no less than eighteen glasses of that fluid at 
Hghtpence per glass were chaiged m Mr. Janies Crawley’s bilL It 
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was not the amount of cightpenccs but the quantity of gin which 
told fatally against poor James’s character, when his aunt’s butler, 
Mr IJonIa, went down at liis mistress’s request to pay the young gen- 
tleman’s bill Tlic landlord, fcanng lest the account should be refusm 
altogether, swore solemnly that the young gent had consumed person- 
ally c\ery farthing’s north of the liquor and Howls paid the bill 
finally, and shoued it on his return home to Mrs Firkin, who was 
shocked at the fiightfiil piodigality of gm, and took the bill to Miss 
Hnggs as accountant-gtncr.il, who thought it her duly to mention the 
circumstance to her principal, Miss Ciawley. 

Had he drunk a do/cn bottles of claret, the old spinster could ha\c 
pardoned him Mr !• ox .and Mr Shcnd.an drank claret. Gentlemen 
drank claret. But eighteen gl.asscs of gin consumed among boxers in 
an Ignoble pot-house — it was an odious enme and not to be pardoned 
readily hvcrylliing went ag.ainst the lad he c.ame home perfumed 
from the stables, whither he h.id been to pay his dog Towzer a ms it — 
and V hence he was going to take liis friend out for an airing, when he 
met Miss Cr.awlcy and her wheezy Blenheim spaniel, which Towzer 
w ould ]i.avc eaten up had not the BlenI ciiu fled squealing to the pro- 
jection of Miss Biiggs, while the atrocious master of the bull-dog stood 
laughing .It the horrible persecution 

This day too the unlucky boy’s modesty had likewise forsaken him 
He w"s lively .and f.icctious at dinner. During the repast he levelled 
one or two jokes .against I’ltt Cr.awlcy he drank as much wine as upon 
the previous dUj , .ind going quite unsuspiciously to the drawing-room, 
began to entertain the ladies there with some choice Oxford stones. 
He described the difle.cnt pugili&tic qu.ilitics of Molyncux and Dutch 
Sam, oflered pl.n fully to give Lady Jane the odds upon the Tiitbury 
Pet against the KotUngdc.an m.an, or take them, .is her Lbflysliip chose 
and crowned the plcas.inti'y by proposing to back himself jg.iinsl his 
cousin Put Crawley, either with or without the gloves “ And that s a 
fair offer, my buck,” he s.ud, with a loutl l.iugh, slapping Pitt on the 
shoulder, “and my father told me to make it too, and he’ll go lialves 
in the bet, ha, ha ' ” f>o saying, the engaging youth nodded know ingly 
at poor Miss Briggs, .and pointed his thumb over his shoulder .it Pitt 
Crawley m a jocukir .and exulting manner 

Pitt was not pleased altogether perhaps, but still not unhap^' in 
the mam Poor Jim h.id his laugh out and staggered across the room 
■with his aunt’s candle, when the old lady moved to retire, and olTcrcd 
to salute her with the blandest tipsy smile and he took his o'wn leave 
and went upstairs to his bed-room perfectly satisfied ■with himself, ana 
with a pleased notion that his aunt’s money would be left to him in 
preference to his father and all the rest of the family. 
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Once up m the bcd>rootn, one uould have thought he could not 
make matters worse , and yet this unlucky boy did The moon was 
shining very pleasantly out on the sea, and Jim, attnictcd to the 
window by the romantic appearance of the ocean and the heavens, 
thought he would further enjoy them while smoking Nobody would 
smell the tobaeco, he thought, if he cunningly opened the window 
and kept his head and pipe m the fresh air 'lliis he did but being 
m an excited state, poor Jim had forgotten that liis door was open all 
this time, so that the breeze blowing inw'.irds and a fine thorough draft 
being established, the clouds of tobacco i.cre earned dov nslairs, and 
arrived with quite undimmished fragrance to Miss Crawley and Mise 
Briggs. 

That pipe of tob.'icco finished the business and the Butc-Crawlcj s 
never knew how many thousand pounds it cost them Firkin rushed 
downstairs to Howls who was reading out the “ Fire and the Frjing 
Pan ” to his aide-de-camp m a loud and ghostly voice The dreadful 
secret was told to him by Firkin with so frightened a look, th.at for the 
first moment Mr. Bowls and his joung man thought that robbers were 
in the house, the legs of whom had probably been discovered by the 
woman under M'ss Crawley’s bed When made aware of the fac'', 
however — ^lo rush upstairs at three steps at a lime— to enter the uncon- 
scious James’s ap.artmcnt, calling out, “Mr J.mtes," in a \oilo stilled 
with .alarm, and to cry, “For G.iwd*s sake, sir, stop that ’ere pipe,” 
w.as the work of a minute with Mr Bowls “ O, Mr James, wh.it 'arr 
you done ' ” he said in a voice of the deepest pathos, .as he threw the 
implement out of the window. “ \Vliat ’.i.c v ou done, sir ' ^ilissis can't 
abide ’em.” 

“ Missis needn’t smoke,” said James, w ith a frantic misplaced laugh, 
and thought _tlfe whole matter an excellent joke. But liis feelings 
were vegr dilTcrcnt in the morning, when Mr Bowls’s loung man, 
who opcr.itcd upon Mr James’:, boots, and biought him his hoi water 
to shave that beard winch he was so anxiously expecting, h.indcd a 
note in to Mr James m bcu, in the handwriting of hliss Biiggs. 

“ De.ir sir,” it said, ‘ Aliss Crawdey his passed an exceedingly 
disturbed night, owing to the shocking m.anncr in winch the house 
has been polluted by tobacco , Miss Crawlc> bids me say she regrets 
that she is too unwell to see you before you go — and .ibove all that 
shtjever induced you to remove from the ale-house, where she is sure 
you will be much more comfortable during the rest of jour stay at 
Brighton.” 

And herewith honest James’s career as a candidate for his aunt's 
favour ended He had m fact, and without knowing it, done what hr 
menaced to do. He had fought Ins rousm Pitt with the gloves. 
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Where meanwhile was he who had been once first favourite for 
this race for money '* ISccky and K.iwdon, as we liave seen, were 
come togelher after Waterloo, and. were passing the winter of iSiS at 
Pans m great splendour and gaiety Kcbccca was a good economist, 
and the price poor Jos Scdicy had paid for her two horses was in itself 
sufficient to keep their little establishment nf1n.it for a year, at the 
least , there was no occasion to turn into inuncy “ iii> pistols, the same 
which I shot Captain Marker,” or the gold drossing-c.asc, or the cloak 
lined with sable Becky had it made into a pchssc for herself, in 
which she rode m the Bois de Boulogne to the admiration of all and 
}ou should have seen the scene between her and her delighted hus- 
band, whom she rejoined after the army liad entered Cambray, and 
when she imsewcd herself, and let out of her dress all those watches, 
knick-knacks, bank-notes, cheques, and valuable-,, which she had 
secreted in the wadding, previous to her meditated flight from 
Brussels* Tufto was charmed, and Raw don roared with delightful 
laughter, and swore that she was better tlian an> play he ever saw, 
by Jove, And the w.ay m which she jockc)cd Jos, and winch she 
described with mfimte fun, earned up liis delight to a pitch of quite 
insane enthusiasm He believed in his wife as much as the French 
soldiers in Napoleon. 

Her success in Pans was remarkable All the French ladies voted 
her charming She spoke their I tnguage admirably. She adopted at 
once their grace, their lueliness, their manner. Her husband was 
stupid certainly — all English are stupid — and, besides, a dull husb.'ind 
at Pans is alwajs a point m a lady's favour. He was the heir of the 
rich and spirituelle Miss Cr.iwlcy, whose house li.ul been open to so 
many of the French noblesse during the cmigr.'itiun They received 
the Colonel’s wife in tlicirown hotels — “ Why,” wrotc’ag^eat lady to 
Miss Crawley, who had bought her l.acc and trinkets at the ljuchess’s 
own price, and given licr many a dinner during the pinching times 
after the Revolution — “ Wli> ilocs not our dear Miss come to her 
nephew and mere, and her attached friends in Pans? All the world 
raffoles of the cliarniing Mistress and her espti^le beauty. Yes, we 
see in her the grace, the charm, the wit of our dear friend Miss 
Crawley 1 The King took notice of her yesterday at the Tuileries, 
and we are all jealous of the attention which Monsieur pays her. If 
you could have seen the sjiitc of a certain stupid Miladi Barcaeges, 
(whose eagle beak and toque and feathers may be seen peering over 
the heads of all asscnibhcsj when Madame, the Duchess of Angou- 
Ume, the august daughter .ind companion of kings, desired especially 
to be presented to Mrs Cr.-iwley, as your dear daughter and pro/igig, 
and thanked her in the name of France, for all your benevolence 
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towards our unfortunates during tlicir exile ' She is of all the societies, 
of all the balls — of the balls — ves — of the dances, no ; and yet how 
interesting and pretty this fair creature looks surrounded by the 
homage of the men, and so soon to be a mother* To hear her speak 
of you, her protectress, her mother, would bring tears to the eyes of 
ogres. How she loves you ' how we all love our admirable, our 
respectable Miss Crawley*” 

It IS to be feared that this letter of the Parisian great lady did not 
by any means advance Mrs Hccky’s interest with her admirable, her 
respectable, rclatisc On the contrary, the fury of the old spinster 
was beyond bounds, nhen she found what was Rebecca’s situation, 
and how audaciously she had made use of Miss Crawley’s name, to 
get an tntrle into Parisian sncictv Too much shaken in mind and 
body to compose a letter in the hrcnch language in reply to that of 
her correspondent, she dictated to Briggs a furious answer in her own 
native tongue, repudiating Mrs. Randon Crawley altogether, and 
warning the public to beware of her as a most artful and dangerous 

person But as Madame the Duchess of X had only been twenty 

years in England, she did not understand a single word of the I.in* 
vtuage, and contented herself by informing Mrs Kawdon CrawUyat 
their nc\t mcefing, that she had rcccuccl a charming letter from that 
h^re Mies, and that it was full of benevolent things for Mrs. Craw lev, 
who began seriously to liavc hopes tli.it the spinster would relent 

Mc'.nwhilc she w is the gayest and most admired of English- 
Aomcn . and had a little I'uropi. in congress on her reception-night. 
Prussians and Cossacks, Sp.aniards and English — all the world was at 
Pans during this famous winter to have seen the stars and cordons 
in Rebecca’s humble saloon would have made all Baker Street pale 
with envy , Faftious warriors rode by her carriage in the Bois, or 
crowded Jier modest little box at the Opera Raw don was in the 
highest spirits There were no duns m r.iTis as yet. there were 
parties every day at Very’s or BeauviUicrs’, play was plentiful and 
his luck good Tufto perhaps was sulky Mrs. TuRo had come over 
to Pans at her own invitation, and besides this conlt etemps, there were 
a score of generals now round Becky’s chair, and she might take her 
choice of a dozen bouquets when she went to the piny. Lady Bare- 
acres and the chiefs of tlic English society , stupid and irreproachable 
femglcs, wnthed with anguish at the success of the little upstart 
Becky, whose poisoned jokes quivered and rankled in their chaste 
breasts. But she hod all the men on her side. She fought the 
women with indomitable courage, and they could not talk scandal m 
any tongue but their own. 

So in flies, pleasures, and prosperity, the winter of i8ir-'C 
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passed away with Mrs. R-audon Ciawlo>,who accommodated heiaclf 
to polite life as if her ancestors had heen people of fashion for 
icnturics past — and who from her wit, talent, and energy, indeed 
merited a place of honour in. Vanity Fair In the e.irly spring of 
iSi6, GahgttonPs Journal contained tlie follow iiij; announcement 
in an interesting corner of the paper “On the 26th of Alnrch — the. 
Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Crawley, of the Life Guards Green — of 
a son and heir ” 

This event was copied into the London papers, out of which Miss 
Bnggs read the statement to Miss Cr iwIl>, at brc.akfast, .at Brighton. 
The intelligence, expected as it might ha\c been, c.iiised a crisis in the 
affairs of the Cnawlcy family 'Ihc spinster’s rage rose to its height, 
and sending inst.intly for 1‘itt, her nephew , and for the Lady South- 
down, from llrunswick Sqiiaic, she requested an mimcdi.itc cekbra- 
tion of the mainagc which h id been so long jicnding between the two 
families And she announced that it was her intention to allow the 
joung couple a thousand a year during her lifetime, at tlic expiration 
of which the bulk of her jiroperiv would be settled upon lici nephew' 
and her dc.ir niece, Lad) Jane Crawley. Waxy came dow n to r.iufy 
the deeds— Lord .Southdown gave iwq his sister — shew is mimed 
by a IJishop, intl not by tlio Kev niiiholomcw Irons - to the d.s.ip- 
pointincnt of the irregular pnl.iic 

When they were married, Pitt would h.avc liked to take a hyme- 
nc.al lour with his bride, as became people of their condition But 
the affection of the old l.ady towards loidy Jane had grown so strong, 
that she fairly owned she could not p.art vviili lie'r favourite Pitt and 
his wife c.imc therefore and lived with Miss Cr.iv ley and (greatly 
to the anii.iy.inco of poor I’llt, who conceived himself n most injured 
character — being subject to the luimours of his aunt on. one side, and 
of his mothcr-in-law on the other) Lady boulhdovvn, from I'cr neigh- 
bouring house, reigned over the whole L-mily— Pitt, Latly Jane, IVbss 
Crawley, P.nggs, Bowls, Firkin, and .ill .SIic pitilessly dosed them 
with hir tracts and her medicine, she dismissed Creamer, she inst.allcd 
Rodgers, and soon stripped Miss Crawhy of even the semblance of 
authority llic poor soul gre v so tiimcl that she aciu.ally left off 
bullying Piriggs any more, and clung to her niece, more fond and 
more temhed every d.iy. Pc.ice to thee, kind and selfish, vain and 
generous old heathen*— We sii.ill see ihec no more Let us hope 
that Lady Jane supported licr k ndly, and led her with gentle hand 
out of the busy struggle of Vanity hair. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

WIDOW AND MOTHER. 

T he news of the great fights of Qualrc Eras and Watciloo reached 
England at the same time. The Cusetle first published the 
result of the two battles , at which glorious intelligence all England 
thrilled with triumph and fear Particulars then followed ; and a her 
the announcement of the victories came the list of the wounded and 
the slam Who can tell the dread with which that catalogue was 
opened and read* Fancy, at every village and homestuad almost 
through the three Icingdoms, the great news coining of the bat.lcs in 
Flanders, and the feelings of exultation and gratitude, bci easement 
and st.kening dismay, when the lists of the regimental losses were 
gone through, and it became known wiicthir the de ir friend and rela- 
tive h.ul escaped or had f.illen Anybody who w ill take the trouble of 
looking back to a file of the ncwspipcrs of the time, must, even now, 
feel at second-hand this, breathless p uisc of i xpect iiion '1 he hsts of 
casualties are carried on from day to day >ou stop in the midst as in 
a story which is to be conlinuLd in out next llimk what tin. feilmgs 
must have been <is those papers follow ud each other fresh from ihe 
press, and if such an mtcicst could be Alt m our (.oiiiit-^, and about 
a battle where but twenty thousand of our people wire engaged, think 
of the conditioli of Europe for twenty }cars before, where jieople were 
fighting, ifot by thousands, but by millions ; each one of w Iioiii as he 
struck his enemy wounded horribly some other innoecnt hcait far 
away 

The news which that famous Gazette brought to the Osbornes gave 
a dreadful shock to the family and its chief. The girls indulged unre- 
strained in their grief '*'he gloom-slnekcn old father was still more 
borne down by his f.itc and sorrow. He strove to think that a judg- 
ment vvas on the boy for his disobedience. He d ircd not own that the 
severity of the sentence fiightcned him, and that its fulfilment hid 
come too soon upon his cuises. Sometimes a shuddering terror s ruck 
him, as if he had been the author of the doom which he had c.illed 
down on bis son. There was a chance before ol reconciliation The 
boy’s wife might have died, or he might have conic back and saidj 
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Father, I ha^i. !>i'inL(t Jliit there was no hope now. He stood on the 
other side of the fflilf impassable, liauntinj; his parent with sad eyes. 
He reincinbcrcd them once before so.fn a fever, when every one thought 
the lad »as d>ing, and he lay on his bed speechless, and gazing with a 
dreadful gloom tjood God ' how the father clung to the doctor then , 
and with what <i sickening ansicty he followed him what a weight of 
grief was off Ills mind vtlicn, after the crisis of the fever, the lad reco- 
vered, .iiid looked at his father once more with eyes that recognised 
him Ihit now there was no help or cure, or chance of reconcilement 
above all, there wcic no humble words to soothe vanity outraged and 
furious, or bi iiig to its natural flow the poisoned, angry blood. And it 
IS haid to say whieh ping it w.is that tore the proud father’s heart 
most keenly — that his son should have gone out of the reach of his 
forgiveness, or that the ipolog) which his own pride expected should 
have escaped him 

Whatever his sensations might have been, however, the stem old 
man would have no confidant. lie never mentioned his son’s name 
to his diiightcis, but ordered the elder to place all the fi males of the 
establishment in mouinmg, and desired that the male servants should 
be similai ly .ittircd in deep bl.ack All p irlics .ind entertainments, of 
course, woie to be put olT No communications were made to his future 
son-in-law, whose maniagc-day h.id been fivcd but there w.as enough 
in Mr Osborne’s appearance to prevent Mr Ihillock from making any 
inquiries, or in any way pressing forward th.it ceremony lie and the 
ladies whispered about it under their voices in the drawing-room some- 
times, whither the father never came. He remained constantly in his 
own study, tlie whole front part of the house being closed until some 
tune aher the completion of the gcnei d mourning. 

About three weeks after the ihth of June, Mr. Osborne’s acquaint- 
ance, bir Willi.im Dobbin, called at Mr Osborne’s hoUsd in Kusscll 
Squuc, with a very p.do and agitated face, and insisted upAn seeing 
that gentleman Ushered into his room, and aRcr a few words, 
which neither the speaker nor the host understood, the former pro- 
duced from .an inclosure a letter sealed w iih a large red seal. “ My 
son, M ijor Dobbin,” the Alderman said, with some hesitation, “ dis- 
patched me a letter by .an officer of the — th, who arrived in town 
to-d ly My son’s letter contains one for you, Osborne ” The 
Alderman placed the letter on the table, .and Osborne stared at him 
for a moment or two in silence llis looks fnghtciicd the ambassa&or, 
who after looking guiltily for a hltlc time at the gricf-strickcn man' 
burned away without a further word. 

The letter was in George's well-known bold handwriting. It was 
that one which he had written before day-break on the i6lh cf June^ 
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und just before he took leave of Amelin The great red seal was 
emblazoned with the sham coat of arms which Osborne had assumed 
(rom the Peerage, with “ Pax in bcllo ” fur a motto , tli it of the ducal 
house with which the vain old man tried to fancy liimsclf connected 
The hand that signed it would never hold pen 01 sword more. 'I he 
very seal that sealed it had been robbed fiom George’s dead body as 
It lay on the Acid of battle Ihc father knew nothing of this, but sat 
and looked at the letter in tcrnAed vacanc> lie almost fell i.hen he 
went to open it. 

Have you ever h.ul a difference with a de ir friend^ How his 
letters, written m the period ol lose and eontidenee, sicken and ribi.ke 
you* What a dreary mouintng it is to dwell upon tlinsc vcheincnt 
protests of dead affection* Wliat l)ing epitiphs they make o\er the 
< orpsc of lose I What dark, cruel comments upon Life and Vanities ' 
Most of us haic gut or written diawers full of them I lie> .tie closet* 
skeletons which wc keep and shun. Osbivnc tiemh’ed long before 
the letter from his dc.ad son 

llic poor bo) 's letter did not sa\ mu'-’.i He had been too proud 
to acknowledge the tenderness which hs he.irt felt. He onK sad 
that on the c\e of a great b.attlc, he widicd to bid Ins fithcr fatcwcll, 
and so’cmnly to implore his good olhccs for the wife— it might be 
for the child — whom he left behind him He o.encd with contrition 
that his irrcgulaiities and cxtr.uaganec hid .ilicai’v w sted a largo 
pirt of his mother’s little fuitiine He t*i inkc I his fi'hcr for his 
former generous conduct , and he promised him, tint if l.c f>.ll on the 
Acid or survived it, he would act m a m.innc. woitliv oi t'lc n.imc ol 
George Osborne 

His English ^i.abit, pride, awkwaulr.css pcili.ip’, had prcienicd 
him from sa> ng more His fithcr roiild not sec the kiss Cjcorgc hid 
placed r.i*thc supciscnption of his IctUi M. Osboino diopped it 
with the bitterest, deadliest i»ang of balked .ilicction and revenge, 
His son was still beloved and unforgiven. 

About two months afterwards, howevci, .as the voting lathes of the 
f imily went to church with their f itlicr, tlicv rem irked how he took a 
diiTcrcnt scat from that which he usu.i 1 ]) 01 copied when he chose to 
.mend divine worship ; and that fioni his cushion opposite, he looked 
up at the wall over their heads Ihis caused the voiing women likc- 
wisiAo gaze m the direction towards which their fuller s gloomy eves 
pomied and they saw .an eIabor.itc monument upon the vv. ill, where 
liritannia was represented weeping over an urn, and a broken sword 
and a couchant lion indic.itcd that the piece of sculpture had been 
''rected in honoflr of a deceased warrior. '1 lio sculptors of those d.avs 
had stocks of such funereal emblems in hand, as you irav sec stiU 
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on the wills of St Paul’s, whirh arc ro\crcd iiilli hundreds of these 
braiijfJrt he ithcn allegories 1 here was a constant clcinand for them 
dunn^; the first fifteen years of the present century. 

UiKhr the memorial in question were emblazoned the well-known 
and poinpoi's Osborne arms, and the inscription said, that the monu- 
ment w'as “ S.icrcd to the memory of George Osborne, Junior, Esq., 
late a Captain m his Majesty’s — th regiment of foot, who fell on the 
iSth of June, 1815, aged 28 years, while fighting for his king .and 
country in the glorious victoiy of Waterloo. Duke et deto> um est pro 
palnA won ” 

Tlie sight of th.at stone agitated the nerves of the sisters so much, 
that 3I1SS Man i was compi llid to leave the church The congrega- 
tion made way respectfully for those sobbing girls clothed in deep 
black, and pitied the stern old father seated opposite the memorial of 
the dead soldier “Will he forgive Mrs George?” the girls said to 
themselves as soon as tluir ebullition of grief w.as over Much con- 
versation passed too anidiig the acqu.iititnnces of the Osborne family, 
who knew of the rupture bctwien the son and father c.iiiscd by the 
fonnei-’s m irri ige, as to the eh nice of a reconciliation with the y oiing 
widow I hero were bets among the gentlemen both .iboiit Russell 
bqiiaru ..ml 111 the City 

If the sistcis hid .any anxiety regarding the possible recognition 
of Ameli.a ns a daughter of the finiily, it was increased presently', and 
tow ards ihc end of the autumn, by their father’s announcement that 
he was going abroad He did not say whither, but they knew at once 
that his steps would be turned towards Rclgium, and were aware that 
George’s widow was still in I'liisscls They had pretty accurate news 
indeed of poor Ameli.a from Licly Dobbin and her daughters. Our 
honest Capt.un had been promoted m consequence ofllu^ death of the 
second Major of the regiment on the field, and the bravq O’Dowd, 
who had distinguished himself greatly heic as upon all occasions 
where he had a chance to show his coolness and valour, was a Colonel 
and Comp.anien of the Bath. 

Very m.iny of the brave — th, who h.ad suffered severely upon both 
days of .action, were still at Brussels m the autumn, recovering of their 
wounds The city was a vast inililary hospital for months after the 
great b.attles , and as men and officcis began to rally from their hurts, 
the gardens and pkiccs of public resort ••warmed with maimed warriors, 
old and yroung, who, just rcscicd out of death, fell to gambling, and 
gaietyr,and love-making, as people of Vanity F.airwill da Mr. Osborne 
found out 'ome of the — th easily. He knew their uniform quite well, 
and had been used to follow all the promotions and exchanges m the 
Tqfiment, and loved to talk about it and its officers as if he had been 
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nne of the number. On the day after his arrival at Brussels, and as 
he issued from his hotel, which faced the park, he saw a soldier in the 
well-known facings, reposing on a stone licnch in the garden, and 
went and sate down trembling by the wounded convalescent man 

“ Were you in Captain Osborne’s company ? ” he said, and added, 
after a pause, “ he was my son, sir,” 

The man was not of the Capt tin’s company but he lilted up his 
unwounded arm and touched Ins cap sadly .tiid rcspcctfiilly to the 
haggard broken-spirited gentleman who questioned him “ flic whole 
army didn’t contain a finer or a better officer,” the soldier said “ '1 he 
Sergeant of the Captain’s company (Captain Raymond hod it now), 
was m town, though, and was just t/cll of a shot in the shoulder. IIis 
honour might see him if he liked, who could tell him anything he 
wanted to know about — about the — th’s actions But his honour had 
seen Major Dobbin, no doubt, tlic brave Captain’s great friend, and 
Mrs Osborne, who was here too, and had been very bad, he heard 
everybody say. They say she was out of her mind like for si'c weeks 
or more. But your honour knows all about that — and asking vour 
pardon”— the man added. 

Osborne put a guinea into the soldier’s h.and, .and told him kc 
should have another if he would bring the sergeant to the Hotel I'ti 
Parc, a promise which very soon brought the desired officer to Mr 
Osborne’s presence And the first soldier w cut aw ay , and after tclli >' g 
a comrade or two how Captain Osborne’s Cither was arrived, and w h it 
a free-handed generous gentleman he was, they went and m.idc good 
cheer wuth drink and feasting, as long as the guineas lasted which h.id 
come from the proud purse of the mourning old father. 

In the Sergeant’s company, who was .ilso just convalescent, Osborne 
made the jaumey of Waterloo and Quitrc Bras, a journey whieh 
thousands of his couiitrjmcn were then taking He took tlic Sergeant 
with him in his c.'imagc, and vvent through both fields under his 
guidance He saw the point of the road where the icgiinent marched 
into action on the i6th, and the slope down which tiiey drove the 
French cavalry who were pressing on the retreating Belgians. There 
was the spot where the noble Cnpt.iin cut down the French officer who 
was grappling with the young Ensign for the colours, the Colour- 
Sergeants having been shot down Along this road they retreated on 
th^next day, and here w.as the hank at which the regiment bivouacked 
under the ram of the night of the seventeenth. Further on was the 
position which they took and held during the day, forming tune after 
time to receive the charge of the enemy’s hoiscnien, and ijing I'ouii 
under shelter of the bank from the furious French cmnonulc 
And it was at this declivity when at evening the whole 1 n.,! hue 
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received the order to adtince, as the enemy fell back after his l.isi 
charge, that the Captain, hurraying and rushing down the hill waving 
his sword, received a shot and fell dead “ It was Major Dobbin who 
took back the Captain’s body to Brussels,” the Sergeant said, m a low 
voice, "and had bun buried, as jour honour knows” Ihc peasants 
and relic-huntcrs about the place were screaming round the pair, as 
the soldier told his story, offering for sale all sorts of mementoes of 
the fight, crosses, and epaulets, and shattered cuirasses, and eagles 
Osborne gave a sumptuous reward to the Sergeant when he parted 
with him, after having visited the scenes of his son’s last exploits. His 
burial-place he had already seen Indeed, he had diiven thither 
immediately aAcr his arrival at Ilrusscls. George’s body lay in the 
pretty burial-ground of Lacken, nc.ar the city, in which place, having 
once visited it on a party of pleasure, he had lightly expressed a wish 
to have his grave made And there the young olilcer w.is laid by his 
friend, m the unconsecr.ittd comer of the gaidcn, separated by a little 
hedge from the temples ind towers and plantations of flowers and 
shrubs, under which the Roman Catholic dead repose It seemed a 
humiliation to old Osborne to think tliat bis son, an English gentle- 
man, a captain in the famous Biitish army, should not be found worthy 
to he in ground w here nitre foreigners w etc buriccL Which of us is 
there can tell how much vanity lurks in our wannest regard for others, 
and how selfish our love is ? Old Osborne did not speculate much 
upon the mingled nature of his feelings, and how his instinct and 
selfishness were combating together He firmly believed that every- 
thing he did was right, that he ought on all occasions to have Ins own 
way — and like the sting of a wasp or serpent liis liatrcd rushed out 
armed and poisonous against anything like opposition.^ He was proud 
of his hatred as of everything else Always to be rigta, alwiys to 
trample forward, and never to doubt, .are not tlicsc the greal»ijualilits 
with which duincss takes the lc.ad in the world > 

As after the drive to Waterloo, Mr. Osborne’s carriage w.is nearing 
the gales of tbs cUy at sunset, they met .another open barouche, in 
which were a couple of ladies and a gentleman, and by the side of 
which an officer was nding Osborne gave a start back, .and the 
Sergeant, seated with him, cast a look of surjirisc at his neighbour, as 
he touched his cap to the offiecr, who mechanically returned his salute. 
It was Amelia, with the lame young Ensign by her side, and opposite 
to her her faithful friend Mrs O’Dowd. It was Ameli.a, but how 
changed from the fresh and comely girl Osborne knew Her face was 
white and th n. Her prclly browm hair was parted under a widow’s 
cap— the poor child. Her eyes were fixed, and looking nowhere. 
They stared blank m the face of Osborne, as the carnages craued 
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each other, but she did not know him, nor did he rccoirnisc her, iirtil 
looking ui>, he saw Dobbin riding by her and then he knew who it 
was. He hated her He did not know bow much until he saw Iki 
there. When her carnage had passed on, he turned and stared at the 
Serge.ant, with a curse and defiance in his c>e c.ist at his cotnpan’on, 
who could not help looking at him — as mucli as to say, “ flow dire 
you look at me? Damn >ou' 1 do hate her It is she who has 
tumbled my hopes and .ill my pride down” “ Icll the scoundrel to 
diive on quick," he shouted with an oath, to the lackey on the box A 
minute afterw.irds, a horse came ckittcring over the pavement behind 
Osborne’s carnage, and Dobbin rode up His thoughts had been else- 
where as the carri.iges p.isscd each other, and it was not until he hid 
ridden some paces forward, that he remembered it was Osborne w ho had 
just passed him Ihcn ho turned to examine if the sight of her father- 
in-l.iw had made any impression on Amelia, but the poor girl did not 
knoi/ who had passed Then William, who daily used to accompany 
licr in his drives, Uking out his watch, made some excuse about an 
cn"agcnicnt which he suddenly recollected, and so rode off. She did 
not 1 emark that either but sate looking before her, over the homelv 
l.indsc ipc towards the woods in the dist.incc, by which George marched 
aw a) 

"Mr Osborne, Mr Osborne 1” cried Dobbin, as he rode up and 
held out Ins hand. Osborne made no motion to take it, but shouted 
out once more and with another curse to his servant to drive on. 

Dobbin laid his hand on the sarruige side. “ 1 will see you, sir," 
he sank “ I have a message for you ” 

“ From that woman '* ' said Osborne, fiercely 

“ No,” replied the other, “from your son at which Osborne fell 
back into the corner of his cam.igc, and Dobbin allowing it to pass 
on, rod6 close behind it, and so through the tow n until they reached 
Mr Osborne’s hotel, and without a word riicrc he followed Osborne 
up to his apartments. George had often been in the rooms, they 
were the lodgings which the Crawley s h.-id occupied during their stay 
in Unisscls 

“ Pray, have you anv commands for me. Captain Dobbin, or, I beg 
your pardon, I should say Major Dobbin, since better men than you 
arc dead, and you step into their shoes" said Mr. Osborne, in that sar- 
cfstic tone which he sometimes was pleased to assume. 

“ Better men are dead,” Dobbin replied. “ 1 want to speak to y'ou 
about one.” 

“ Make it short, sir," said the other, with an oath, scowling at his 
Visitor. 

**1 am here as his closest friend,” the Majot resumed, “and tht 
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cxcc^ tor of his will He made it before \\c went into action Are vou 
aware how snuU his means are, and of the straitened circumatanccs of 
his widow?" 

“ I don’t know his widow, sir,” Obhorne said “ Let her go back 
to her father.” But the gentleman whom he addressed was deter- 
mined to remain in good temper, and went on without heeding the 
intenuption. 

"Do you know, sir, hirs Osborne’s condition? llei hfe and her 
reason almost have been sh ikeii by the blow which has fallen on her 
It IS very doubtful whether she v ill rallj Tlure is .1 chance left for 
her, however, and it is about tins 1 came to s]>c,ik to >011 bhe will be 
a mother soon Will jouMsit the parent ’s ollence upon the child’s 
head? or will you foigne the child for peoi licorges sake?” 

Osborne broke out into a ihnpsod> of self-praise and imprecations; 
— by the first, excusing himself to his own conscience for his conduct , 
by the second, exaggeratin'; the undutifulncss of George. No father 
in all Lngland could have behaved moic generously to a son, who had 
rebelled .ag unst him wickexlly He had died without even so much as 
confessing ho was wrong Let him ta'tc the consequences of his 
undutifulncss and folly As for himsdf, Mr Osborne, he was a man 
of his word He had sworn never to spv.ik to that woman, or to 
recognise her as his son’s wife "And th.it’s what jou uia) tell her,” 
he concluded with an oath, “and that’s what I will slick to to the last 
day of my life.” 

'1 here was no hope from that quarter then '1 he w idow must live 
on her slender pittance, or on such aid as Jos could give her “I 
might tell her, and she would not heed it,” thought l>obbin, sadly for 
the poor girl’s thoughts were not here ->1 all since her catastrophe, and, 
stupefied under the pressure of her soirow, good and cvriowcrc alike 
indifTcrcnt to her. « 

So, indeed, were even friendship and kindness .She received 
them both uncomplainii’jly, and having accepted them, relapsed into 
her gnef. 

Suppose some twelve months after the above corvcrs.ition took 
place to li.ive passed in the life of our poor Amelia She has spent 
the first portion of that time in a sorrow so profound nnd pitiable, that 
we who have been watching and describing some of the emotions of 
that weak and tender heart, must draw D.ack in the presence of the 
cruel grief under which it is bleeding Tread silently round the 
hapless couch of «he poor prostrate soul Sliut gently the door of 
die dark chainbcr wherein she suffers, as those kind people did who 
nursed her through the first months of her pa.n, and never left her 
tmtil heaven had sent her ronsolaiion. A day came— of 
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Icmfied. delight aad wonder — when the poor widowed girl pressed a 
child upon her breast — a child, wiUi the eyes of George who was 
gone — a little boy, as beautiful as a cherub Wli it i miracle it was 
to hear its first cryj How she laughed and wept oier it — how love 
and hope, and prayer woke again in her bosom .es the b iby nestled 
there She was ^e. ^le doctors who attended her, and had feared 
for her life 0i',TJ5r BeV t^in, had waited anxiously for this crisis before 
they could pronounce that either was secure It was worth the lung 
months of doubt and dread which the persons who had const intlv 
been with her had passed, to sec heroics once more be lining tuidiily 
upon them 

Our friend IJobbin was one of them It was he who brought her 
back to Hngl md and to her mother’s house, whin Mrs O’Dowd, 
rccciMng a peremptory summons from her Colonel, lad bien forced 
to quit her patient To sec Dobbin holding the inf.int, iiid to hear 
Amelia’s laugh of triumph as she w itched him, would hue done am 
ni m good who had a sense of humour William was the godiatlier ol 
the child, and exerted his ingenuity m the puiehase ot cups, spooni, 
pap-1 oats, and corals for this little Chrisliasi 

How his mother nursed h<m, and dressed him, and lied iipna 
him, how she drove away all nurses, and would se iiec iillui. aav 
h ind but her own to touch him , how she considered that thw g'‘e itesc 
faiourshc could confer upon his godfither, M ijor Dobbin, w 's to 
allow' the Major ace isionallv to dindlc him, need not b.. io\i li,.i< 
Tins child was her being Her cvistenco was a m.iternal e . ess b’ 
cnicloped the feeble and uiii unseious creature with loic and v orsliip 
It was her life wliicli the baby eli ink m fn in her busoni Ol nigl is, 
and when alone, she had sle.ilthy and intense raptures of molbeili 
loiC, such as God’s m.in'clioiis c-ire h is awarded to the feiii ile insiin. i 
— jo}s hSw far higher and low or thin ic isoii blind be lutilul I'eiulioiis 
which only women’s hearts know' It was \\ liliam Do'obin's task to 
muse upon these movements of Amelia's, and to watch her he irt , and 
if his love made him dn me almost all the feelings which agitated it, 
alas! he could sec with a fat.U pcispicuiti tli it there* was no place 
thcic for liim And so, gently, he bore his fate, knowing it, and 
content to bear it. 

I suppose Amelia’s father ard mother saw through the intentiorri 
of the Major, and were not ill-disposcd to cncoiir ige him , for Dobbin 
Msitcd their house daily, and sUiycd for hours with them, or with 
Amelia, or with the honest landlord, Mr Clapp, and his family He 
brought, OD one pnrtext or another, presents to every bodv, and almost 
every day, and went, with the landlord’s little girl, who w is rather a 
favourite vuh Ame'’?., b; tic na"ie of ^Talor Sii 'u plums. It wai 
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this little child \iho commonly acted as mistress of the ccremomes to 
introduce him to Mrs Osborne. She laughed one day when Major 
Sugarplums’ cab dro\c up to Fiilhain, and he descended from it, 
bringing out a wooden horse, a drum, a trumpet, and other warlike 
tojs, for little Georgy, aho a as scarcely si\ months old, and for whom 
the articles in question were entirely premature. 

The child was asleep “ Hush,” said Amelia, annoyed, perhaps, at 
the creaking of the Major’s boots , and she held out her hand , smiling 
because William could not take it until he had nd himself of his cargo 
of toys. “ Go down-stairs, little M.-iri ,” said he presently to the child, 
“ I want to speak to Airs OsbomL ” She looked up rather astonished, 
and laid down the infant on its bccL 

" I am come to say good-bye, Amelia,” said he, taking her slcndci 
little white hand gently 

“ Good-bye ’ and where are you going she said, with a smile. 

"Send the letters to the agents,” he said, “they will forwaid 
them; for you will write to me, won’t you? I sh.!!! be .iway a long 
time “ 

“ I’ll i/ritc to voii .about Georgy,” she said “Dear William, how 
good you have been to him and to nu Look at him. Isn’t he like 
an angel?” 

The little pink hands of the cliild closed mcchamcally round the 
honest soldier’s finger, and Amelia looked up in his face with bright 
maternal pleasure. The cruellest looks could not have wounded 
him more than tli.it glance of hopeless kindness He bent over the 
child and mother. He could not speak for a moment And it was 
only with all his sliciigth that lie could force himself to s.ay a God 
bless you. “ God bless you,’’ said Amelia, and held up her face and 
kissed III 111 

“Hush • Don’t wake Geoigy she added, as William Dobbin 
went to the door wath heavy steps She did not hc.ar Uie noise of liis 
cab-wheels as he drove aw.ay .be w.ib iookiiig ,it the child, who was 
laughing in ms sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

HOW TO LIVE WELL OK NOTHING A-VEAR. 

I SUPPOSE there is no man in this Vanity Fair of ours so little 
observant as not to think sometimes about the worldly affairs of 
his acquaintances, or so extremely charitable as not to wonder how 
his neighbour Jones, or his neighbour Smith, can make both ends 
meet at the end of the year. With tlic utmost regard for the family, 
for instance (for I dine with them twice or thrice m the season), I can- 
not but own that the appearance of the Jenkinses in the Park, in the 
laige barouche with the grenadier-footmen, will surprise and mystify 
me to my dying day for though I know the equipage is only jobbed, 
and all the Jenkins people are on board-wages, >et those three men 
and the carriage must represent an expense of six hundred a-year at 
ihc very least — and then there are the splendid dinners, the two boys 
at Eton, the pnze governess and masters for the girls, the tnp abroad, 
or to Eastbourne or Worthing m the autumn, the annual ball with a 
supper from Gunter’s (who, by the way, supplies most of the fint-raU 
dinners which J. g^ves, as I know very well, having been invited to 
one of them to fill a vacant place, when I saw at once that these 
repasts are yci; superior tn the common run of entertainments for 
which thf humbler sort of J.’s acquaintances get cards) — who, I say, 
with the most good-natured feelings in the world, can help wondering 
how the Jenkinses moke out matters? What /r Jenkins? We all 
know — Commissioner of the Tape and Scaling Wax Office, with 
jfi,200 a-year for a s.ilarv Had his wife a pnvate fortune? Pooht 
— Miss Flmt — one of eleven children of a small squire m Buckingham- 
shire. All she ever gets from her family is a turkey at Christmas, in 
exchange for which she has to board two or three of her sisters in the 
offseason ; and lodge and feed her brothers when they come to town 
How does Jenkins balance his income? 1 say, as every friend of his 
must say. How is it that he has not been outlawed long since; and 
that lie ever came back (as he did to the surprise of everybody) last 
year from Boulogne ? 

"I” IS here introduced to personify the world in general — the 
Mis, Grundy of each respected reader’s private circle— every one of 
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uhom can point to some families of Ills acquaintance who live nobody 
knows how. Many a glass of wine haw we all of us drunk, 1 have 
i(.i> little doubt, hob-and-nobbmg with the hospitable giver, and 
uoiidLiing how the deuce he pud for it 

borne three or four jears after his stay in Paris, when Rawdon 
Crawley and his wife were established in a very small comfortable 
house in Curzon bit eel, 13 Fair, tlicrc were scarcely one of the 
numerous friends whom they entertained at dinner, that did not ask 
the above question regarding them 'I he novelist, it has been said 
before, knows everything, and as I am in a situation to be able to tell 
the public how Crawley and his wife hved without any income, ma. 
1 entreat the yiublic newspapers which arc 111 the habit of extracting 
portions of the various periodical works now published, not to rcpiint 
the following evict narialivc and calculations — uf which I ought, as 
the discov erer (and at some cvpcnse, too), to hav e the benefit My 
son, I would say, were 1 blessed with a child — you may by deep 
mquiiy and constant intercourse with him, lei>ii how a man lives 
couifoitihly on nothing a-ycar. lJut it 11 best not to be intimate with 
gentlemen of this profession, and to t.ikc the calculations at second- 
hind, as you do logarithms, for to vvo>k them yourself, depend upon it, 
will cost you something ronsidciiiblc 

On iiudiing per annum then, and during a course of some two or 
three years, of which we can afford to give but a veiy brief history, 
Criwlcy and Ins wife lived very liapp.ly and comfort ibly at Pans It 
was in this period that he quitted the Guards, and sold out of the 
arm}'. When we find him agiin, liis niustachios and the title of 
Colonel on his card arc the only rehes of his military profession 

It has been mentioned that Rcbecei, soon aftmeher arrival in 
Paris, took a vciy smart and leading position in the s%icty of that 
capital, and was welcomed at some of the most distmguisliell houses 
of the restored French nobilityr. The Fnghbhiiien of fashion in Pans 
courted her, too, to the disgust of the ladies their wives, who coala 
not bear the parvenuc For some months the salons of the Faubourg 
St Germain, m which her phiec w.is secured, and the splcndoui's 
of tlic new Court, where she was received with much distinction, 
delighted, and yKthaps a little intoxicated Mrs Crawley, who may 
have been disposed duriiig this pciiod of elation to slight the people 
— honest young military men mostly— who formed her husband’s 
chief society' 

But the Colonel yawned sadly among the duchesses and great 
ladit.s of the Court '1 he old women who played iuirtt made such a 
noise about a five-franc piece, that it » is not worth Colonel Crawley’s 
while to sit down at a » iid tail 'Ihe wit of then conversation he 
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could not appreciate, being ignorant of their language. And what 
good could his wife get, he urged, by making curtsies every night to 
a whole circle of Princesses '* He left llcbccca presently to frequent 
these parties alone; resuming hu own simple pursuits and amuseiiicnts 
amongst the amiable friends of his own choice 

Tlie truth is, when we say of a gentleman that he lives elegantly 
on notlling a-year, we use the word “nothing” to signify soiiiLthing 
unknown ; meaning, simply, th.it we don’t know how the gentleman 
in question defrays the expenses of his establishment Now, our 
friend the Colonel had a great aptitude for all games of chance .'iiid 
exercising himself, as he coiitinu'illy did, with the cards, the dice-box, 
or the cue. It is natur.il to suppose that he attained a much ;p(.atcr 
skill in the use of these articles tlnin men c.m possess uiio only 
occ.'isionaUy handle them, la use a cue at billiards well is like 
using a pencil, or a Cerman flute, or a small-sword — >ou cannot 
master any one of these implements at first, and it is only by repeated 
study and perseverance, joined to a natural taste, that a m.in can 
excel in the handling of either. Now Ciavvley, from being onlj a 
brilliant amateur had grown to be a consummate master of billiards. 
Like a great general, liis genius used to rise with the clanger, and 
when the luck had been unfavourable to him fur a whole game, and 
the bets were consequently against him, he would, with consummate 
skill and boldness, m.akc some prodigious hits which would restore 
the battle, and come in a victor at ^thc end, to the astonishment of 
cvciybody — of crerybodj, th.it is, who w.as a stranger to his plaj. 
Those who were accustomed to see it w’crc cautious how thc> staked 
their money against a man of such sudden resources, and brilliant and 
o\ Cl powering skll’. 

At games bf cards he was equally skilful, fur though he would 
consMnlly lose money at the cJinincnccincnt of .an evening, jilaying 
so carelessly and making such blunders, th.at ne'w comers were often 
inclined to think meanly of his talent, >ct when rousexl to action, and 
awakened to caution by repeated small losses, it w'as remarked that 
Crawley’s play become quite difiercnl, and tliat he was pretty sure of 
beating his enemy thoroughly before the night w.as over. Indeed, 
ver}' few men could say that they ever had the belter of him. 

Ills successes were so Tcpa.itcd that no wonder the env ions and 
the v.ar.quished spoke sometime^ with bitterness regarding them. 
And as the French say of the Duke of Wellington, who never suflered 
a defeat, that only nn aslonisning senes of lucky accidents enabled 
him to be an invari.ablc wmner, >Lt even thc> allow that he cheated 
at Waterloo, and waj cnibV'd to win the last great trick — so it was 
hinted at head-quarters m Pngkind, that some foul pkay must have 
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taken place in order to account for the continuous successes of CoIoncJ 
Crawley 

1 hoiii;h Frascati’s and the Salon were open at that tune m Pans 
the m inn. for play was so widely spread, that the public gambling 
rooms did not sufTiLC for the general ardour, and g imbling went on 
in pnvatc houses as much as if tlicrc had been no public means for 
gratifying the passion. At Crawley’s chamiing little r-^/rri/OMS' of an 
evening this fatal amusement commonly was practised — much to 
good-natured little M rs Crawley’s annoyance. She spoke about her 
husband’s passion for dice with the deepest grief, she bewailed it to 
everybody who came to her house She besought the young fclliin -> 
never, never to touch a box, .md when young Green, of the Kitles, 
lost a very considerable sum of money, Rebecca passed a whole night 
in tears, as the sen ant told the unfortunate young gentleman, .ind 
actually went on her knees to her husband to beseech him to remit tlic 
debt, and bum the acknowledgment. How could he ^ Me h.id lost 
just as much himself to Illackstone of the Hussars, and Count Punter 
of the Hanoverian Cavalry. Green might have .my decent time, 
but p.-iy^— of course he must pay, to talk of burning I O U’s was 
child’s-pLny, 

Other officers, chiefly young— for the > oiing fellows g.'ithcrcd round 
Mrs Crawley— came from her parties with long faces, having dropped 
more or less money at her fatal card-tables Her house began to have 
an unfortunate reputation The old hands warned the less experienced 
of their d.mgcr Colonel O Uowd, of the — th regiment, one of those 
occupying m Pans, warned Lieutenant Spooney of that corps A loud 
and violent fracas took place between the infantry-colonel and lus lady, 
who were dining at the Caffi de Pans, and Colonel opd Mrs. Crawley, 
who were also taking their meal there Ihe ladies engaged on both 
sides. Mrs O’Dowd snapped her fingers in Mrs Crawley^ face, .md 
called her husband "no betthcr than a black-leg" Colonel Crawley 
challenged Colonel O’Dowd, CB. The Commandcr-in-Chicf hearing 
of the dispute sent for Colonel Crawley, who was getting ready the 
pistols “ which he shot Captain Marker," and had such a convers.a- 
tion with him that no duel took place. If Rebecca had not gone on her 
knees to General Tufto, Crawley would have* been sent back to England ; 
and he did not play, except with civihans, for some weeks after. 

But m spite of Rawdon’s undoubteui skill and constant succ&scs, 
it became evident to Rebecca, considenng these things, that their 
position was but a precarious one, and that, even although they paid 
scarcely anybody, their little capital would end one day by dwindlmg 
into sero. “ Gamblmg," she would say, "dear, is good to help your 
tacome, but not as an income itself. Some day people may be tired 
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of play, and then where are wc ’ * Rawdon arquicbred in the justice 
of her opinion , and in truth lie had rctnai Led ih it after a few nights 
of his little suppers, &:c , gentlemen -a/tre tiicd of pli\ with him, .ind, 
in spite of Kcbeccii’s channs, did not present themselves \cr> eagerly 

Easy and pleasant as their life at Pans was, it was afltr all only an 
idle dalliance and amiable tiiiling, and RLbccca s.iw that she must 
push Rawdon's fortune in their own country bhc must gu him a 
place or appointment at home or in the coInnits , .ind she deteriiimcd 
to make a move upon England as soon ns the w.iy cnulil be cleart.il 
for her As a first step she had made Crauky sell out of the (niank, 
and go on half-pay. llis function as aidc-dc-c.aiip tuClciiLial liifio 
had ceased previously, Kcbccc.a Luighcd m .-ill coiiipiniLs <t tlia' 
officer, at his toupee (which he mounted on coming to P ir.s), ,it h'-) 
waistband, at his false teeth, at Ins pretensions to be i l.uh-Lil'ir 
above all, and his absurd vanity in fancying every woman whom be 
came near was in love with him. It was to Mrs llrtiit the bcetlt.- 
browed wife of Mi Commissary Brent, to whom the (jinoril ti n-,- 
fcrrcdhis attentions now — his bouquets, his niiinet j it the n. it.Tiii.i' ll’ s 
his opera-boxes, and his knich-fcnacks I’oor Mis riifn w is no iiic’ir 
happy than before, and had still to pass long evenings .iluni n ith lisi 
daughters, knowing that her General was gone oft si ciucd mid cm led 
to stand behind Mrs. Brent’s chair at the jiliy Becky h.ul a I'o/tn 
admirers in his place to be sure, and could cut lici riv.d to pieces 
with her wit But as wc have said, she was gi owing tired of tins idle 
social life opera-boxes and restauratcur-din.ieis p.illed upt n her 
noseg.ays could not be laid by as a provision for futiiic years and 
she could not live upon knick-kn.icks, laced li indkei eliiefs, and kid 
glov cs She felt the frivolity of pleasure, and longed for more sau- 
stantial benefiis. 

At this juncture news irnvcd which was spread among the imny 
creditors of the Colonel at Pans, and which cuiscd them great sins- 
faction. Miss Crawley, the nch .uint from whom he cvpccted his 
immense inheritance, was uying, the Colonel must h.istc to her bed- 
side. Mrs. Crawley and her chdd would remain behind until he came 
to reclaim them He dcp.irttd for Calais, .ind having rciLhed that 
place m safety, it might h.avc liccn supposed that lie went to Dover, 
but instead he took the diligence to Dunkirk, and thence travelled to 
Brussels, for which place lie had a former predilection 1 he fact is, 
he owed more money at London than at Pans, and he preferred the 
quiet little Belgian city to either of the more noisy capitals. 

Her aunt was dead. Mrs Crawley ordered the most intense 
mourning for herself and little Rawdon. Ihc Colonel was busy 
arranging the affairs of the inheritance. 1 hey could l ike the premier 
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now, instead of the htt.3 entresol of the hotel which they ^Lupieil 
Mrs. Crawley and the landlord had a consultation about the new 
hangings, an amicable wrangle about the carpets, and a final adjust- 
ment of everj thing except the bill. She went off in one of his 
carnages, her French botwe with hcr| the child by her side, the 
admirable Lindlord and landlady smiling farewell to her from the 
gate. Gencr.il Tufio was furious when he heard she was goiie, and 
Mrs. Brent furious with him for bemg furious ; Lieutenant Spooney 
was cut to the heart ; and the landlord got ready his best apartments 
previous to the return of the fascinating little woman and her husband. 
He sertiTii the trunks which she left in his ch.ngc with the greatest 
care They had been especially Tccommenclcd to him by Madame 
Cnawlcy 'Ihcy were nut, however, found to be particulaily valuable 
when opened some time after. 

But before she went to join her husband in the Bclgic capital, 
Mrs Cniwlcy made an expedition into England, Ictiving behind her 
her little son upon the coutment, under the care of her French maid. 

'I he parting between Kcbccca and the little Raw don did not cause 
either party much pam. She had not, to say truth, seen much of the 
young gentleman since his birth. After the amiable fashion of French 
mothers, she had placed him out at nurse in a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fans, where little Rawdon passed the first months of his 
life, not unhappily, with a numerous family of foster-brothers m 
wooden shoes Ills father would nde over many a time to see him 
here, and the elder Raw don’s paternal heart glowed to sec him rosy 
and duty, shouting lustily, and happy m the making of mud-pies 
under the superintendence of the gardener’s wife, his nurse. 

Rebecca did not care much to go and see the son and heir. Once 
he spoiled a new dove-coloured pelisse of hers. )le^rcfcrrcd his 
nurse's caresses to his mamma's, and when finally he quitted that 
jolly nurse and almost parent, he cned loudly for hours. He was only 
consoled by his niotlier’s promise that he should return to his nurse 
the next day , indeed the nurse herself, who probably would have been 
pained at the parting too, was told that the child would immediately 
be restored to her, and for some time awaited quite anxiously his 
return. 

In fact, our friends may be said to have been among the first of that 
brood of hardy English adventurers who have subsequently invaded 
the continent, and swindled in all the capitals of Europe. The re- 
spect in those Imppy days of 1817-1S was very great for the wealth and 
honour of Britons They li.id not tlicn learned, as I am told, to haggle 
for baigams with the pertinacity which now distinguishes them. The 
great cities of Europe had not been as yet open to the enterprise of 
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our rascals. And whereas there is now hndK a town of franco or 
Italy in which you shall not see some noble countryman of our own. 
With that happy swagger and insolence of demeanour winch we carry 
everywhere, swindling inn-landlords, passing iietitious cheques upon 
credulous bankers, robbing coach-makers of their carnages, goldsmiths 
of their tnnkets, easy travellers of their money at cards, — even public 
librancs of their books — thirty j cars ago j 011 needed but to be a Milor 
Anglais, travelling in a private carnage, and credit was at jour hand 
wherever you chose to seek it, and gentlemen, instc.ad of cheating, 
were cheated It was not for some weeks after the Craw leys' depar- 
ture that the landlord of the hotel which they oceiipied during their 
residence at Fans, found out the losses which he liad sustained not 
until M.adamc Marabou, the milliner, made repeated visits with her 
little bill for articles supplied to hi idamc Crawley, not until Monsieur 
Didclot from Houle d’Or in the Pilais Uojal liad asked half-a-dozen 
times whether cclte charmantc Miladi who had bought watches and 
bracelets of him was dc rctoiir It is a fact tiiat c\cn the poor g-'r- 
dcncr’s wife, who had nursed hladamc’s ehild, was ncicr paid after 
the first si\ months for that supply of the milk of human kindness 
with which she had furnished the lusty and heilthy little Raw don 
No, not even the nurse was paid — ^the Craw leys were m too {ireat a 
hurry to remember then trifling debt to her As for the landlord of 
the hotel, his curses against the English nation were violent for the 
rest of his natural life He asked all travellers whether they knew a 
certain Colonel Lor Cravvlcj' — avec sa femme — une petite d line, tris 
spintucllc. " AfifJfonsiiur > ” he would add — “ ils niont affi i,;iscment 
voU? It was melancholy to hear his accents as he spoke of that 
catastrophe 

Rebecca’s ^yeet in her journey to London was to effect a kind of 
compromise*nuh her husband’s numerous creditors, .ind by offering 
them a dividend of nmcpence or a shilling in the pound, to secure a 
return for him into his own country It docs not become us to trace 
the steps which she took in the conduct of this most difficult negotia- 
tion , but, having shown them to their s-atisfaction, that the sum which 
she was empowered to offer was all her husband’s available capital, and 
having convinced them th.it Colonel Crawley would prefer a perpetual 
retirement on the Continent to a residence in this country with his debts 
unsettled; having proved to them that there was no possibility of 
mo'hey accruing to him from other quarters, and no earthly ch-incc of 
their getting a larger dividend than that which she was empowered 
to offer, she brought the Colonel’s creditors unanimously to accept her 
proposals, and purchased with fifteen hundred pounds of ready money, 
moK than ten times that amount of debts. 
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Mrs Crawley employed no lawyer in the transaction. Tlie matter 
a. -IS so biinplc, to have or to leave, as she justly obser\ed, that she 
made the lawyers of the creditors themselves do the business. And 
Mr Lems representing' Mr Davids, of Red Lion Square, and Mr Moss 
.tcting for Mr. Manasseh of Cursitor Street (chief creditors of the 
Lolonel’s), complimented his lady upon the bnlliant way in which she 
did business, and declared that there w.is no professional man who 
could beat her. 

Rebecca received their congratulations with perfect modesty; 
ordered a bottle of sherry and a bread cake to the little dingy lodgings 
where she dwelt, while conducting the business, to treat the enemy's 
lawyers • shook hands with them at parting, m excellent good humour, 
and returned straightway to the Continent, to rejoin her husband and 
son, and acquaint the former with tlic glad news of his entire libcni- 
tion As for the latter, he had been considerably neglected during 
his mother's absence by Mademoiselle Genevieve, her French maid , 
for that young woman, contracting an attachment for a soldier m the 
garrison of Calais, forgot her charge in the society of this and 

little Rawdon very narrowly escaped drowning on Calais sands at th» 
period, where the absent Genevieve had ’eft .and lost him. 

And so, Colonel and Mrs. Cr.iwlcy came to London* and it is at 
their house in Curaon Street, May Fair, that they reaUy show-cd the 
skill which must be possessed by those who would live on the rcsouieev 
.ibovc named. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE SUBJECT CONTIHUED. 

I N the first place, and as a matter of the greatest necessity, we are 
bound to describe how a house may be got for nothing a-ycar. 
These mansions are to be had either unfurnished, where, if you have 
credit with Messrs. Gillows or Bantings, you can get them splendidly 
moitUes and decorated entirely according to your own fancy ; or they 
are to be let furnished , a less ti oublcsome and complicated arrange- 
ment to most parties It was so that Crawicy and his wife preferred 
to hire their house. 

Before Mr. Bowls came to preside over Miss Crawley’s house and 
cellar in Park Lane, tliat lady had had for a butler a Mr Kagj^es, who 
was born on the family estate of Queen’s Crawley, and indeed was 
a younger son of a gardener there. By good conduct, a handsome 
person and calves, and a grave demeanour, Haggles rose from the 
knife-board to the foot-board uf the c.'irriagc , from the foot-board to 
the butler’s ptintry. When he had liccn a certain number of years at 
the head of Miss Cran ley’s establishment, where he had had good 
wages, fat perquisites, and plenty of opportunities of saving, he 
announced that he was about to contract a matrimonial alliance with 
a late cook of dliss Crawley’s, who had subsisted m an honourable 
manner by the exercise of a mangle, and the keeping of a small green- 
grocer's shop in the neighbourhood The truth is, that the ceremony 
bad been clandestinely performed some years back , although the news 
of Mr. Haggles’ marriage was first brought to Miss Crawicy by a little 
boy and girl of seven and eight years of age, whose continual presence 
in the kitchen had attracted the attention of Miss Bnggs. 

Mr. Haggles then retired and personally undertook the superin- 
tendence of the small shop and the greens. He added milk and 
crean!^ eggs and country-fed pork to liis stores, contenting himself, 
whilst other retired butlers were vending spirits in public-houses, by 
dealipg in the simplest country produce. And having a good con- 
nection amongst the butlers in the neighbourhood, and a snug back 
parlour where he and Mis. Haggles received them, his milk, cream, 
and eggs got to be adopted by many of the fraternity, and his psofits 
I *3 
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Increased every year. Year after year he quietly and modestly 
amassed money, and when at length that snug and complete bachelor's 
residence at No. 201, Curzon Street, May Fair, lately die residence of 
the Honourable Frederick Dcuccace, gone abroad, with its nch and 
appropriate furniture by the first makers, was brought to the hammer, 
who duiild go in and purchase the lease and furniture of the house 
but Charles Haggles ? A part of the money he boirowed, it is true, 
and at rather a high interest, from a brother butler, but the chief part 
he paid down, and it was with no small pride that Mrs Haggles found 
herself sleeping in a bed of car\ cd m.ihogany, with silk curtains, with 
a prodigious cheval glass opposite to her, and a w.irdrobe which would 
contain her, and Haggles, and .ill the tuiiily. 

Of course, they did not intend to occupy permanently an apart- 
ment so splendid. It was in order to let the house again that Haggles 
purchased it. As soon as a tenant was found, he subsided mto the 
grcen-grocei's shop once more , but a h.nppy thmg it was for him to 
walk out of that tenement and into Curzon Street, and there survey 
his house — his own house — with geraniums in the window and a 
carved bronze knocker The footman occasionally lounging at the 
area railing, treated him with respect , the cook took her green stuff 
at his house and called him Mr Landlonl; and there was not one 
thing the tenants did, or one dish w'hich they had for dinner, that 
Haggles might not know of, if he liKed 

He was a good man ; good and happy The house brought him 
m so handsome a yearly income, tliat he w’as determined to send his 
children to good schools, and accordingly, regardless of expense, 
Charles was sent to boarding at Ur Swishtail’s, Sugar-cane Lodge, 
and little Matilda to Miss Pcckovcr’s, Laurcnlinum House, Clapham 

Haggles loved and adored the Crawley family bt the author of all 
his prosperity in lilc. He had a silhouette of his mistress in his back 
shop, and a dramng of the Porter’s Lodge at Queen’s Crawley, done 
by that spinster herself in India ink— and the only addition he made 
to the decorations of the Curzon Street house was a print of Queen’s 
Crawley in Hampshire, the scat of Sir Walpole Crawley, Baronet, 
who was represented in a gilded car drawn by six white horses, and 
passing by a lake covered with swans, and barges contaimng ladies m 
hoops, and musicians with flags and periwigs Indeed Haggles thought 
there was no such palace in all the world, and no such august family. 

As luck would have it. Haggles’ house m Curzon Street was to let 
when Hawdon and his wife returned to London. The Colonel knew 
it and its owner quite wdl , the latter’s connexion with the Crawley 
family had been kept up constantly, for Haggles helped Mr. Bowls 
whenever Miss &awley reedved friends. And the did man not only 
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let his house to the Colonel, hut officiated as his butler whenever he 
had company; Mrs Ragglcs operating in the hitchcn below, and 
sending up dinners of which old Miss Crawley herself might have 
approved. This was the wa>, then, Crawley got his house for 
nothing; for though Haggles had to pay taxes and rates, and the 
interest of the mortgage to the brother butler , and the insurance of 
his life; and the charges for his children at school, and the value 
of the meat and drink which his own family— and for a tune that 
of Colonel Crawley too — consumed, and though the poor wretch 
was utterly ruined by the transaction, his children being flung on the 
streets, and himself driven into the Fleet Prison yet somebody must 
pay even for gentlemen w ho lit e for nothing a-ycar — and so it was this 
unlucky Ragglcs was made the representative of Colonel Ciawlcy's 
defective capital. 

I wonder how many families arc driven to roguery and to rum by 
great practitioners in Cnawlc/s way? — how many great noblemen rob 
their petty tradesmen, condescend to swindle their poor retainers out 
of wretched htde sums, and cheat for a few shillings ^ When we read 
that a noble nobleman has left for the continent, or that another noble 
nobleman has an execution in lus house — and that one or other owes 
SIX or seven millions, the defeat seems glorious even, and we respect 
the victim m the vastness of his ruin But who pities a poor barber 
who can’t get his money for powdering the footmen’s heads , or a poor 
carpenter who has ruined himself by fixing up ornaments and pavilions 
for my lady’s dijeunerj or the poor dc\ il of a tailor whom the steward 
patronises, and who has pledged all he is worth, and more, to get the 
livenes ready which my lord has done him the honour to bespeak 1 — 
When the great^ house tumbles down, these miserable wretches fall 
under it unnot.i^^: as they say in the old legends, before a man goes 
to the devil himself, he sends plenty of other souls thither, 

Rawdon and his wife generously gave their patronage to all such 
of Miss Crawley’s tradesmen and purveyors as chose to serve them. 
Some were willing enough, especially the poor ones. It was wonderful 
to see the pertinacity with which tlic washerwoman from Tooting 
brought the cart every Saturday, and her bills week after week. 
Mr. Ragglcs himsdf had to supply the grecn-groccries. The bill for 
servants’ porter at the Fortune of War public-housc is a curiosity in 
the cAromdes of beer. Every servant also was owed the greater part 
of his wages, and thus kept up perforce an interest in the house. 
Nobody jn fiict was paid. Not the blacksmith who opened the lock ; 
nor the glazier who mended the pane; nor the jobber who let the 
carnage; nor the groom who drove it; nor the butcher who provided 
the leg of mutton ; nor the coals which roasted it; nor the cook who 
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it ; nor the servants who ate it . and this I am given to 
understand is not unfrequcntly the way in which people live elegantly 
on nothing a-3rear. 

In a little town such things cannot be done without remark. We 
know there the quantity of milk our neighbour takes, and espy the 
joint or the fowls which arc going in for his dinner. So, probably, 
200 and 202 m Curzon Street miglit know what was going on, in the 
house between them, the sonants communicating through the arca- 
railings ; but Crawley and his wife and Ins fnends did not know 200 
and 202. When you came to 201 there was a hearty welcome, a kind 
smile, a good dinner, and .1 jolly shake of the hand from the host and 
aostess there, just for all the world, ns if they had been undisputed 
masters of three or four thousand a->c.ar — and so they were, not in 
money, but in produce and labour — if ibcy did not pay for the mutton, 
they had it if they did not gi\ c bullion in exchange for their wine, 
how should we know’ Nc\cr wa:, better claret at any man’s table 
than at honest Raw don’s , dinners more gny and neatly served. His 
drawing-rooms were the prettiest, little, modest salons conceivable* 
they were decorated with the greatest taste, and a thousand knick- 
knacks from Pans, by Rcbccct and when she sate at her piano 
trilling songs with a lightsome heart, the stranger voted himself in a 
little paradise of domestic comfort, and .agreed that if the husband was 
rather stupid, the wife was clnmiing, and the dinners the pleasantest 
m the world. 

Rebecca’s wit, clctcrncss, and flippancy, made her speedily the 
vogue in London among a cert iin class You saw demure chariots 
at her door, out of which stepped very great people. You beheld her 
carriage in the Park, surrounded by dandies of nota The little box 
in the third tier of the Optra was crowded with nCuds constantly 
changing, but it must be confessed that the Ladies held aloof from her, 
and that their doors were shut to our little adventurer. 

With regard to the world of female fashion and its customs, the 
present wmter of course can only speak at second hand. A man can 
no more penetrate or understand those mysteries than he can know 
what the ladies talk about when they go up-stairs after dinner. It is 
only by mquiiy and perseverance, diat one sometimes gets hints of 
those secrets ; and by a similar diligence every person who treads the 
Pall Mall pavement and frequents the clubs of this metropolis, kiiows, 
either through his own experience or through some acquaintance with 
whom he plays at billiards or shares the joint, something about the 
genteel wo'ld of London, and how, as there are men (such as Rawdon 
Crawley, whose position we mentioned before) who cut a good figure 
to ihe eyes of ignorant world and to the apprentices in the Pai^ 
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who behold them consorting with the most notorious dandies there, 
BO there are ladies, who may be called men’s women, being welcomed 
entirely by all the gentlemen, and cut or slighted by all their wives. 
Mrs I‘'ircbracc is of this sort , the lady with the beautiful fair ringlets 
whom you see every day in Il>dc Park, surrounded by the greatest 
and most famous dandies of this empire Mrs Rockwood is another, 
whose parties arc announced laboriously in the fashionable news* 
papers, and with whom you see tliat all sorts of ambassadors and 
grc.it noblemen dine ; and many more might be mentioned had they 
to do with the history at present in hand But w'hile Siinplc folks 
who are out of the world, or country people with a taste for the 
genteel, behold these ladies in their seeming glory in public places, 
or envy them from afar off, persons who arc better instructed could 
inform them that these envied ladies have no more chance of 
establishing themselves in " Society,” than the benighted squirc^s wife 
in Somersetshire, who reads of their doings in the Momtne' Post. 
Men living about London arc aware of these awful truths You hear 
how pitilessly many ladies of seeming rank and wealth arc excluded 
from this “ Society.” The frantic efforts which they make to enter 
this circle, the meannesses to which they submit, the insults which 
they undergo, are matters of wonder to those who take human or 
womankind for a study, and the pursuit of fashion under difficulties 
would be a fine theme for any very great person who had the wit, the 
leisure, and the knowledge of the Lnglish language necessary for the 
compiling of such a historj' 

Now the few female acquaintances whom Mrs. Crawley had knowr 
abroad, not only declined to visit her when she came to this side of the 
Ch.inneljbut cut her severely when they met in public places It was 
curious to see iiow the great ladies forgot her, and no doubt not 
altogether u plc.asant study to Rebccc.a. When L<ady Bareacrcs met 
her m the waiting-room at the Opera, she gathered her daughters 
about her as if they would be contaminated by a touch of Becky, and 
retreating a step or two, placed herself in front of them, and stared at 
her little enemy. To stare Becky out of counten.ance required a 
a severer glance than even the fngid old Barcacres could shoot out of 
her dismal eyes. When Lady de la Mole, who had ndden a score of 
times by Becky’s side at Brussels, met Mrs. Crawley’s open carriage 
in H^e Park, her Ladyship was quite blind, and could not in the 
least recognise her former friend. £ven Mrs. Blenkmsop, the banker’s 
wife, cut her at church. Becky went regularly to church now; it was 
cdifymg to see her enter there wnth Rawdon by her side^ carrying a 
couple of large gilt prayer-books, and afterwuds going through the. 
ceremony with the gravest resignation. 
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Rawdon at first felt very acutely the slights which were passed 
upon his wife, and was inclined to be gloomy and savage. He talked 
of calling out the husbands or brothers of every one of the insolent 
women who did not pay a proper respect to his wife , and it was only 
by the strongest commands and entreaties on her part, that be was 
brought into keeping a decent behaviour “ You can’t ^oot me into 
society," she said, good-naturedly. “ Remember, my dear, thajt I was 
but a governess, and you, you poor silly old man, have the worst repu- 
tation for debt, and dice, and all sorts of wickedness. We shall get 
quite as many friends as we want by .-ind b>, and in the mcanwh'lc 
you must be a good boy, and obey your schoolmistress m evcrythi'''g 
she tells you to do When we heard that >our aunt had left almost 
everything to Pitt .and Ins wife, do you remember what a rage you 
were m ? You would have told all l\ins, if I had not made you keep 
your temper, and where would you h.ave been now ? — in pnson at 
Ste. Pdlagic for debt, and not established in London in a handsome 
house, with every comfort about you — ^yoii were m such a fury you 
were ready to murder your brother, you wicked Cam you, and what 
good would Lav e come of remaming angry > All the rage in the w orld 
won’t get us your aunt’s money; and it is miicli better th.at wc should 
be friends with your brother’s f.tmily than enemies, as those foolish 
Butes are. Wltcn your father dies, Queen’s Crawley will be a pleasant 
bouse for you and me to pass the winter in. If we are ruined, you 
can cat vc and take charge of the stable, and I can be a governess to 
Lady Jane’s children Ruined ' flddlcdcdcc * I will get you a good 
place before tliat , or Pitt and liis little boy will die, and we will be 
Sir Raw'don and my Lady While there is life, there is hope, my dear, 
and I intend to make a man of you y ct Who sqld your horses for 
you ? Who paid your debts for you ? " Rawdon was'^bligcd to con- 
fess that he owed all these benefits to his w ife, and to tnisk himself to 
her guidance for the future. 

Indeed, when Miss Crawley quitted the world, .and that money for 
which all her relatives had been fightmg so eagerly was finally left to 
Pitt, Bute Crawley, who found that only five thousand pounds had 
been left to him instead of the tw'cnty upon which he calculated, was 
in such a fury at his disappointment, that he vented it m savage abuse 
upon his nephew, and the quarrel always rankling between them 
ended in an utter breach of intercourse Rawdon Crawley’s conduct, 
on the other hand, who got but a hundred pounds, was such as to 
astonish his brother and delight his sistcr-in-law, who was disposed to 
look kindl" upon all the members of her husband’s family. He wrote 
to his brother a very frank, manly, good-humoured letter from Pans. 
He was aware, he said, that by his own marriage he had forfeited his 
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aunt’s lavour, and though he did not disguise Ins disappointment that 
idle should have been so entirely rclcntlcbs towards him, he was ghd 
that the money was stdl kept in their branch of the family, and 
heartily congratulated his brother on hts good fortune. He sent his 
affectionate remembrances to his sister, and hoped to have her good- 
will for Mrs Rawdon ; and the letter concluded with a postscript to 
Fitt in the latter lady’s own liand-wnling She, too, begged to 
jdn m her husband’s congratuL.tions She should ever remember 
Mr. Crawley’s lundness to her m early days when she was a fi icndless 
orphan, the instructress of his little sisters, in whose welfare she still 
took the tenderest interest. She wished him every happiness in h’s 
aiamed life, and, asking his permission to offer her rLmembranres to 
I.ady Jane (of whose goodness all tlic world informed her), she hoped 
that one day she might be allowed to present her little boy to his 
uncle and aunt, and begged to bespeak for him their good-will and 
protection. 

Pitt Crawley received this conmuinic.ition vci> graciously — more 
graciously than Miss Crawley had rcccii cd bomc of Kcbcccii’s pi cvious 
compositions in Rawdon’s hand-wnting, and as for Lady Jane, she 
was so charmed with the letter th.tt she evpcctcd her husband would 
instantly divide his aunt’s 1cg.acy into two ccjiKal portions, and send off 
one-half to his brother at Pans 

To her ladyship’s surprise, how<.vcr, Pitt declined to accommod ite 
bis brother with a cheque for thirty thousand pounds But he made 
Rawdon a handsome offer of his hand wlLCiKVLr the 1 ittcr should come 
to England and choose to take it, and, thanking Mrs Crawley for her 
good opimon of himself and Lady Jane, he graciousiy pronounced his 
willingness to take any opportunity to serve her little boy 

Thus an 'lAiost reconciliation was brought .about between the 
brothers. ■ When Rebecca came to town PiU and his wife were not in 
Camdon. Many a time she drove by the old door in I’aik Lane to see 
whether they had taken possession of Miss Crawley's house there. 
But the new family did not make its appearance , it was only through 
Haggles that she heard ot their movements — how Miss Crawley’s 
domestics had been dismissed wnth decent gratuities, and how Mr. Pitt 
had only once made his appearance m London, when he slopped for a 
lew days at the house, did business with his lawyers there, and sold 
off all Miss Crawley’s French novels to a bookseller out of Bond 
Street. Becky had reasons of her own which caused her to long for 
fhe arrival of her new relation. “ When Lady Jane comes,” thought 
she^ ■' she shall be my sponsor m London society ; and as for the 
women I bah | the women will ask me when they find the men want 
to ace me:'' 
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As article as necessary to a laxly in this position as her brougham 
or her bouquet, is her companion. 1 have always admired the way in 
which the tender creatures, who cannot exist without sympathy, hire 
an exceedingly plam friend of their own sex from whom they are 
almost inseparable. The sight of that inevitable woman m her faded 
gown seated behind her dear friend in the opera-box, or occupying the 
tack scat of the barouche, is always a wholesome and moral pne to 
me, as jolly a reminder as that of the Death’s-head which figured m 
the repasts of Egyptian bou-vivanls, a strange sardonic mcmonal of 
Vanity Fair. What? — even battered, brazen, beautiful, conscience- 
less, heartless Airs rircbracc, whose father died of her shame: even 
lovely, danng Airs Afantrap, who will ride at any fence which any 
man in England wiH take, and who dnves her greys m the Park, while 
her mother keeps a huckster’s stall in Path still , — even those who arc 
so bold, one might f.mcY they could face anything, dare not face the 
world without a female friend. They must have somebody to chng to, 
the aflicctionatc creatures 1 And you will hardly see them in any public 
place without a shabby companion in a dyed silk, sitting somewhere 
in the shade close behind them 

“ Rawdon,” said Becky, very late one night, as a party of gentle- 
men were seated round her crackling drawing-room fire (for the men 
came to her house to finish the night , and she had ice and coffee for 
them, the best m London) “ I must have a sheep-dog " 

A what 7” said Rawdon, looking up from an tcarti table 

“A sheep-dog'” said young Lord Southdown. "My dear Mrs. 
Crawley, what a fancy I Why not have a Danish dog 7 1 know of 
one as big as a camel-leopard, by Jove. It would almost pull your 
brougham. Or a Persian greyhound, ch7 (I propose, if you please); 
or a little pug that would go into one of Lord bteyneS* snuff-boxes 7 
There's a man at Payswatcr got one with such a nose Chat you 
might — 1 mark the king and play, — that you might hang your hat 
on iL” 

" I mark the tnck,” Rawdon gravely said lie attended to his 
game commonly, and didn’t much meddle with the conversation except 
when It was about horses and biitting. 

“Wliat can you want with a shepherd’s dog?" the hvdy little 
Southdown continued. 

“ I mean a moral shepherd’s dog,” said Becky, laughing, and look- 
ing up at Lord Stcyne. 

“ What the devil’s that ? ” said his Lordship. 

“ A dog to keep the wolves off me," Rebecca continued. “ A com 
panioo.” 

" Dear little innocent lamb, you want one," said the Marqus; and 
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his jaw thtust out, and he began to gnn hideously, his little eyes lecnip 
towards Rebecca 

The great Lord of Steync was standing by the fire sipping coffee 
The fire crackled and blazed pleasantly. There were a score of candles 
sparkling round the mantelpiece, in all sorts of quaint sconces, of gilt 
and bronze and porcelain. They lighted up Kcbecc<i’s figure to 
admiration, as she sate on a sofa covered with a pattern of gaudy 
flowers. She was in a pink dress, that looked as fmsh as a rose , her 
dazzling white arms and shoulders were half covered with a thin hazy 
scarf through which they sparkled , her hair hung in curls round her 
neck; one of her little feet peeped out from the fresh ensp folds of the 
silk* the prettiest little foot in the prettiest little sandal in the finest 
silk stocking m the world. 

The candles lighted up Lord Sleyne’s shining bald hc.ad, which 
was fringed with red hair. He had tliick bushy eyebrows, with little 
twinkling bloodshot eyes, surrounded by a thous.ind wrinkles Ills 
jaw was underhung, and when he laughed, two white buck-teeth pro- 
truded themselves and glistened savagely in the midst of the grin. 
He had been dining with royal personages, and wore his garter and 
nbbon. A short man was his I-ordship, broad-chested, and bow- 
legged, but proud of the fineness of liis foot and ankle, and always 
caressing bis garter-knee 

" And so the Shepherd is not enough,” said he, “ to defend his 
lambkin ? ” 

'* The Shepherd is too fond of playing at cards and going to his 
clubs," answered Becky, laughing 

" ’Gad, what a debauched Corydon I " said my lord — " what a mouth 
for a pipe!” , 

“ 1 take >our tliree to two,” here said R.awdon, at the card-table. 

“ llhrk at Mcliboeus,” snarled the noble Marquis; “ he's pastorally 
occupied too he’s shearing a Southdown What an innocent mutton, 
hey 7 Damme, what a snowy fleece I ” 

Rebecca’s eyes shot out gleams of scornful humour “ My lord,” 
she said, “ you .arc a knight of the Order." He had the collar round 
his neck, mdeed — a gift of the restored Princes of Spam. 

Lord Steyne in early life had been notorious for his danng and his 
success at play. He had sat up two days and two nights with Mr Fox 
af hazard He had won money of the most august personages of the 
realm: he had won his marquisate, it was said, at the gaming-table ; 
but he did not like an allusion to those by-gone fredatnes. Rebecca 
saw the scowl gathering over his heavy brow. 

She rose up from her sofa, and went and took his coffee-cup out of 
his hand with a little curtsqr. " Yes,” she said, " I must get a watch* 
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dog. But he won't bark a.tyou“ And, going into the other drawing- 
room, she sate down to the piano, and began to smg little French 
songs in suuh a charming, thrilling voice, that the mollified nobleman 
speedily followed her into that chamber, and might be seen nodding 
his head and bowing time over her. 

Rawdon and his friend meanwhile played icarti until they had 
enough. The Colonel won , but, say that he won ever so much hnd 
often, nights like these, which occuircd many times in the week — his 
wife having all the talk and all the admiration, and he sitting silent 
without the circle, not comprehending a word of the jokes, the allusions, 
the mystical language within, must have been rather wearisome to the 
ex-dragoon. 

“ How is Mrs Crawley’s husband?” Lord Steync used to say to 
him by way of a good-day when they met ■ and indeed that was now 
his avocation in life. He was Colonel Crawley no more. He was 
Mrs. Crawley’s husband. 

About the little Rawdon, if nothing has been said all this while, it 
IS because he is hidden up-stairs in a garret somewhere, or has crawled 
below into the kitchen for compamonship His mother scarcely evet 
took notice of him. He passed the days with his French bonne as 
long as that domestic remained in Mr Crawlc/s family, and when the 
Frenchwoman went away, the little fellow, howling in the lonclmesi. 
of the night, had compassion taken on him by a housemaid, who took 
him out of his solitary nursery into her bed m the garret hard by, and 
comforted him. 

Rebecca, my Lord Steyne, and one or two more were in the draw- 
ing-room tadung tea after the Opera, when this shoutragwas heard 
overhead. “ Ifs my cherub crymg for his nurse," she 5.110 She did 
not offer to move to go and see the child. “ Don’t agitate your ^echiigu 
bygomg to look for him,” said Lord Steyne sardonically. “Bah!* 
replied the other, with a sort of blush, “he’ll cry himself to sleep;* 
and they fell to talkmg about the Opera. 

Rawdon had stolen off, though, to look after his son and heir ; and 
came back to the company when he found that honest Dolly was 
consoling the child. The Colonel’s dressing-room was m those upper 
regions. He used to see the boy there in private. They had inter- 
views together every morning when he shaved; Rawdon mmor sitting 
on a box by his father’s side and watching the operation with never- 
ceasing pleasure. He and the sire were great friends. The father 
would bring him sweetmeats from the dessert, and hide them in a 
certain old epaulet box^ where the child went to seek them, and lapghed 
wdh on discovering the treasure: laughed, but not too loud: foe 
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inainina was bdow asleep and must not he disturbed. She did not go 
to rest till very late, and seldom rose till after noon. 

Rawdon bought the boy plenty of picture-books, and crammed his 
nursery with tO)rs. Its walls were covered with pictures pasted up by 
the father’s own hand, and purchased by him for ready money. When 
he was off duty with Mrs Rawdon m the Park, he would sit up here, 
passing hours with the boy; who rode on his chest, who pulled his 
great mustachios as if they were dnving-rcms, and spent days with 
him in indefatigable gambols. The room was a low room, and once, 
when the child was not five yciors old, his father, who was tossing him 
wildly up in his arms, hit the poor little chap’s skull so violently against 
the ceilmg that he almost dropped the child, so tcriilicd was he at tlie 
disaster. 

Rawdon minor had made up his face for a tremendous howl — the 
seventy of the blow indeed authonsed that indulgence but just as he 
was going to begi7<. the father mterposed, — 

“For God’s sake, Rawdy, don’t wake mamma,® he cried And 
the child, looking in a very hard and piteous way at his father, bit his 
bps, clenched his hands, and didn’t cry a bit. Rawdon told that 
story at the clubs, at the mess, to everybody in town “ By Gad, sir,® 
he explamcd to the public in general, “ what a good-pluckcd one that 
boy of mine is — ^what a trump he is ! I half sent his head through 
the ceiling, by Gad, and he wouldn’t cry for fear of disturbing his 
mother.” 

Sometimes — once or twice in a week — that lady visited the upper 
regions in which tlie child lived She came m like a vivified figure out 
of the Magastn des Modes — ^blandly smiling in the most beautiful new 
clothes and_ \lttle gloves and boots. Wonderful scarfs, laccs, and 
jewels glitiSfiied about her. She had always a new bonnet on. and 
flower:? bloomed perpetually in it or else magnificent curhng ostrich 
feathers, soft and snowy as camellias She nodded twice or thrice 
patronisingly to the bttle boy, who looked up from his dinner or from 
the pictures of soldiers he was pamting. When she left the room, an 
odour of rose, or some other magical fragrance, lingered about the 
nursery. She was an unearthly being in his eyes, superior to his father 
— ^to all the world . to be worsluppcd and admired at a distance. To 
drive with that lady in the carnage was an awful rite he sate up m 
tfie back seat, and did not dare to speak he gazed with all his eyes 
at the beautifully dressed pnnccss opposite to him Gentlemen on 
splendid prancing horses came up, and smiled and talked with her. 
How her eyes beamed upon all of them I Her hand used to quiver 
and wave gracefully as they passed. When he went out with her he 
had his new red dress on. His old brown hoUand was good enough 
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when he sU.>cd at liomt Sometimes, when she was away, and Dolly 
his maid was making his bed, he came into his mothci's room It was 
as the abode of a fairy to him — a mystic chamber of splendour and 
del'glits. There m the wardrobe hung those wonderful robes — pink 
and blue, and many-tinted. There was the jewel-case, silvci-claspcd . 
and tlie wondrous bronze hand on the dressing-table, glistening all 
over with a hundred rings There was the cheval-glass, that miracle 
ef art, in which he could just see his own wondering head, and the 
reflection of Dolly (queerly distorted, and as if up in the ceiling), 
plumping and patting the pillows of the bed O thou poor lonely little 
benighted boyl Mother is the name for God in the lips and hearts 
of little children , and here was one who was worshipping a stone 1 

Now Kawdon Crawley, rascal as the Colonel was, had certain 
manly tendencies of affection m his heart, and could love a child and 
a woman still For Rawdon mmor he had a great secret tenderness 
then, which did not escape Rebecca, though she did not talk about it 
to her husband It did not annoy her she was too good-natured 
It only increased her scorn for him. He felt somehow ashamed of 
this paternal soAness, and hid it from his wife — only indulging in it 
when alone with the boy. 

He used to take him out of mornings, when they would go to the 
stables together and to the Park Little Lord Southdown, the best- 
natured of men, who would make you a present of the hat from his 
head, and whose main occupation in life was to buy knick-knacks that 
he might give them away afterwards, bought the little chap a pony 
not much bigger than a large rat, the donor said, and on this little 
black Shetland pigmy young Rawdon’s great father was pleased to 
mount the boy, and to walk by his side in the Park pleased him 
to see his old quarters, and his old fellow-guardsmen K Knights* 
bndge he had begun to think of his bachelorhood with sonlcthing 
like regret. The old troopers were glad to recognise their ancient 
officer, and dandle the little Colonel. Colonel Crawley found dining 
at mess and with his brother-officers very pleasant. “ Hang it, I ain’t 
clever enough for her — I know it She won’t miss me," he used to 
say and be was right . his wife did not miss him. 

Rebecca was fond of her husband. She was always perfectly 
good-humoured and kmd to him She did not even show her scorn 
much for him ; perhaps she liked him the better for being a fooL Hb 
was her upper servant and ttuAtre-d'hStel. He went on her errands ; 
obeyed her orders without question drove m the carriage m the nng 
with her without repuung; took her to the opera-box; solaced 
himself at his club during the performance, and came punctually 
back to fetch her when due. He would have liked her to be a little 
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rooderof the boy: but even to that he reconciled himself. “Hang 
It, you Imow, die’s so dever,” he said, “ and I’m not literary and that, 
you know.” For, as we have said before, it requires no great wisdom 
to be able to wm at cards and billiards, and Kai\don made no preten- 
sions to any other sort of skill. 

When the companion came, his domestic duties became very light. 
His, wife encouraged him to dine abroad * she would let him off duty 
at the Opera. “ Don’t stay and stupefy yourself at home to-night, my 
dear,” she would say. “ Some men are coming who will only bore 
you 1 would not ask them, but you know it’s for your good, and now 
I have a sheep-dog, I need not be afraid to be alone ” 

“ A sheep-dog — a companion I Becky Sharp with a companion 
Isn’t It good fun?” tliought Mrs Crawley to herself. The notion 
tickled hugely her sense of humour. 

One Sunday morning, as Rawdon Crawley, his little son, and the 
pony were taking their accustomed walk in the Park, they passed by 
an old acquaintance of the Colonel’s, Corporal Clink, of the regiment, 
who was in conversation with a friend, an old gentleman, who held <1 
boy in his arms about the age of little Rawdon This other y oungstcr 
had seued hold of the Waterloo medal which the Corporal wore, .iiul 
was examining it with delight 

“ Good-moming, your honour,” said Clink, in reply to the “ I low 
do, Qink 7 ” of the Colonel “ This ’ere young gentleman is about the 
little Colonel’s age, sir,” continued the Corporal. 

“ His father was a Waterloo man, too,” said the old gentleman, 
who earned the boy. “ Wasn’t he, Georgy?” 

“Yes,” said Georgy. He and the hitlc chap on the pony were 
looking at <wacli other with all their might — solemnly scanning each 
other as children do. 

“ In a line regiment,” Clink said, with a patronising air. 

“ He was a Captain in the — th regiment,” said the old gentleman 
rather pompously. “ Captain Geoigc Osborne, sir — ^perhaps you knew 
hiin- He died the death of a hero, sir, fighting against the Corsican 
tyrant.” 

Colonel Crawley blushed quite red. “ I knew him very well, sir,” 
he said, “ and his wife, his dear httle wife, sir — how is she ? ” 

• “ She is my daughter, sir,” said the old gentleman, putting don n 
the boy, and taking out a card with great solemnity, which he handed 
to the ColoneL On it was wntten — 

" Mr. Sedley, Sole Agent for the Black Duimond and Anti-Cinder 
Coal Association, Bunker’s Wharf, Thames Street, and Anna-Mana 
Cottage^ Fulham Rf»vl West.” 
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Little Georgy went up and looked at the Shetland pony, 

“ Should you like to have a ride?” said Rawdon minor from the 
saddle. 

" Yes,” said Georgy. The Colonel, who had been looking at him 
with some interest, took up the child and put him on the pony behind 
Rawdon minor, 

“ Take hold of him, Georgy,” he said — “ take my little boy r^und 
the waist — ^his name is Rawdon,” And both tlie cluldrcn began to 
laugh. 

" You won’t see a prettier pair, I think, this summer's day, sir,” 
said the good-natured Corporal, and the Colonel, the Corporal, and 
old Mr. Sedley liii, umbrella, walked hf the side of the children. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIir. 

A FAMILY nr A Vi.RY SMALL WAY, 

W E must suppose little George Osborne has ridden from Knights- 
bndge towards Fulham, and will stop and make inquiries at 
that YiUage regarding some friends whom we have left there How is 
Mrs. Amelia after the storm of Waterloo ? Is she living and thriving 
What has come of Major Dobbin, whose cab was always hankering 
about her premises 7 and are there any news of the Collector of 
Boggley Wollah ? The facts concerning the latter arc briefly these 
Our worthy fat friend Joseph Scdlej returned to India not long 
after his escape from Brussels. Either his furlough was up, or he 
dreaded to meet any witnesses of his Waterloo flight However it 
might be, he went back to his duties in Bengal very soon after 
Napoleon had taken up his residence at St. Helena, where Jos saw 
the ex-£mpcror To hear Mr. Sedlcy talk on board ship you would 
have supposed that it was not the first time he and the Corsican had 
met, and that the civilian had bearded the French General at Mount 
St John. He had a thousand anecdotes about the famous battles; 
he Imew the position of every regiment, and the loss which each Imd 
incurred. He did not deny that he had been concerned in those 
victories — fhaf he had been with the army, and carried dispatches fur 
the Duke of Wellington. And he described what the Duke did and 
said on every conceivable moment of the day of Waterloo, with such 
an accurate knowledge of his Grace's sentiments, and proceedings, 
that It was clear he must have been by the conqueror’s side throughout 
the day; though, as a nun-combatant, bis name was not mentioned 
in the pubhc documents relative to battle. Perhaps he actually 
worked himsdf up to believe that he had been engaged with the 
army; certain it is that he made a prodigious sensation for some time 
at Calcutta, and was called Waterloo Scdlcy during the whole of his 
subsequent stay m Bengal 

The bills which Jos had given for the purchase of those unlucky 
horses were paid without question by him and his agents. He never 
was heard to allude to the bargain, and nobody knows for a ccrt.'unty 
what became of the horses, or how he got nd of them, or of Isidor, his 
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Belgian servant, who told a grey horse, very like the one which Joa 
rode, at Valenciennes, sometime during the autumn of 1815. 

Jos’s London agents had orders to pay one Imndred and twenty 
pounds yearly to his parents at Fulham It was the chief support of 
the old couple , for Mr. Scdlcy’s speculations in life subsequent to his 
bankruptcy did not by any means retrieve the broken old gentleman’s 
fortune He tried to be a wine-merchant, a coal-merchant, a commis- 
sion lottery agent, &c. &c He sent round prospectuses to his friends 
whenever he took a new trade, and ordered a new brass plate for the 
door, and talked pompously about making his fortune still. But Fortune 
never came back to the feeble and stricken old man. One by one Ins 
friends dropped off, and were weary of buying dear coals and bad wine 
from him , and there was only his wife in all the world who fancied, 
when he tottered off to the City of a morning, that he was still doing 
any business there. At evening he crawled slowly back ; and he used 
to go of mghts to a httle club at a tavern, where he disposed of the 
finances of the nation. It was wonderful to hear him talk about 
millions, and agios, and discounts, and what Rothschild was doing, and 
Banng Brothers He talked of such vast sums that the gentlemen of the 
club (the apothecary, the undertaker, the great carpenter and builder, 
the parish clerk, who was allowed to come stealthily, and Mr. Clapp, 
our old acquaintanceO respected the old gentleman. “ I was better off 
once, sir,” he did not fail to tell everybody who “used the room.* 
“ My son, sir, is at this minute chief magistrate of Ramgunge in the 
Presidency of Bengal, and touching his four thousand rupees per 
mensem My daughter might be a Colonel’s lady if she liked. 1 
might draw upon my son, the first magistrate, sir, for two thousand 
pounds to-morrow, and Alexander would cash my bill, down, sir, down 
on the counter, sir. But the Sedlcys were always aprodU ^tmily " You 
and I, my dear reader, may drop mto this condition one day; for have 
not many of our friends attained it? Our luck may fail, our powers 
forsake us our place on the boards be taken by better and younger 
mimes — ^the chance of life roll away and leave us shattered and 
stranded. Then men will walk across the road when they meet you — 
or, worse still, hold you out a couple of fingers and patromse you m a 
pitymg way— then you will know, as soon as your back is turned, that 
your fnend begins with a “ Poor devil, what imprudences he has com- 
mitted, what chances Ma/ chap has thrown away I” WeQ, wdl— 1 a 
carriage and three thousand a year is not the summit of the reward 
nor the end of God’s judgment of men. If quacks prosper as often as 
thqr go to the wall — ^if zames succeed and knaves arrive at fortune^ 
and, v&v mrs^ sharing ill luck and {uxispenty for all the world hke 
the ablest and most honest amongst us — I say, brother, the gifts and 
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pleasures of Vanity Fair cannot be held of any great account, and that 
It IS probable .... but we are wandering out of the domain of 
the story 

Had Mrs Sedicy been a woman of energy, she would have exerted 
it after her husband’s rum, and, occupying a large house, would have 
taken in boarders. The broken Sedicy would have acted well as the 
boarding-house landlady’s husband, the Munoz of private life, the 
titular lord and master the carver, house-steward, and humble husband 
of the occupier of the dingy throne. I have seen men of good brains 
and breeding, and of good hopes and vigour once, who feasted squires 
and kept hunters m their youth, meekly cutting up legs of mutton for 
rancorous old harridans, and pretending to preside over their dreary 
tables— but Mrs. bedlcy, we say, had not spirit enough to bustle about 
for “ a few select inmates to join a cheerful musical family,” such as 
one reads of in the '1 tntes She was content to lie on the shore where 
fortune had stranded her — and you could see that the career of this 
old couple was over. 

I don’t think they were unhappy Perhaps they were a little prouder 
in their downfall than in their prosperity Mrs. Sedley was always a 
great person for her landlady, Mrs Clapp, when she descended and 
passed many hours with her in the basement or ornamented kitchen. 
The Insh maid Betty Flanmgan’s bonnets and ribbons, her sauemess, 
her idleness, her reckless prodigality of kitchen candles, her consump- 
tion of tea and sugar, and so forth, occupied and amused the old lady 
almost as much as the doings of her former household, when she had 
Sambo and the coachman, and a groom, and a footboy, and a house- 
keeper with a regiment of female domestics — her former household, 
about which the good lady talked a hundred times a day. And besides 
Betty Flannigan, Mrs. Sc^ey had all the maids-of-all-work m the street 
to su pci intend. She knew how each tenant of the cottages paid or 
owed his little rent She stepped aside when Mrs. Rougemont the 
actress passed with her dubious family. She flung up her head when 
Mrs Pcstler, the apothecary’s lady, drove by in her husband’s profes- 
sional one-horse chaise. She had colloquies with the grccn-groccr 
about the penn’orth of turnips which Mr. Scdlej lo\cd she kept an 
eye upon the milkman, and the baker’s boy ; and made visitations to 
the butcher, who sold hundreds of oxen very likely with less ado than 
wnft made about Mrs. Scdle/b loin of mutton and she counted the 
potatoes under the jomt on Sundays, on which dajs, drest in her best, 
she went to church twice and read Blair’s Sermons m the evemng 

On that day, for "business” prevented him on week days from 
taking such a pleasure, it was old Sedley's dehght to take out his little 
grandson Gcoigy to the neighbouring Parks or Kensington Gardens, 
I 24 
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to see the soldiers or to feed the ducks. Gcoi;gy loved the red-ooats« 
and his gr.mdpapa told him how lus father had been a famous scddier, 
and introduced him to many sergeants and others with Waterloo 
medals on their breasts, to whom the old grandfather pompously pre- 
sented the child as the son of Captain Osborne of the — ^th, who died 
gloriously on the glorious eighteenth He has been known to treat 
some of these non-comniissioned gentlemen to a glass of porter, and, 
indeed, m their first Sunday nalks was disposed to spoil litUc Georgy, 
sadly gorging the boy with apples and parliament, to the detriment 
of his health — until Amelia declared that Geoige should never go 
out i\ith his grandpapa, unless the latter promised solemnly, and on 
his honour, not to gitc the child any cakes,' lollipops, or stall produce 
whatever. 

Between Mrs Sedlcy and her daughter there was a sort of coolness 
about this boy, and a secret jcalcusj — for one evening in George’s very 
early days, Amelia, who had been seated at work in their little parlour 
scarcely remarking that the old lady had quitted the room, ran up-stairs 
instinctively to the nursery at the cries of the child, who had been 
asleep until th.it moment, and there found Mrs Sedlcy in the act of 
surreptitiously .idmmistcring 1) iif>’s £li\.ir to the infant Amelia, the 
gentlest and sweetest of cvci)-day mortals, when she found this med- 
dling with her m.*itcmal authonU, thrilled and trembled all over with 
anger Her checks, ordinarily p.ale, now flushed up, until they were 
as red as they used to be when she was a child of twelve years old. 
She seized the baby out of her mother’s arms, and then grasped at the 
bottle, leaving the old lad> gnjiing at her, furious, and holding the 
guilty tea-spoon 

Amelia flung the boitlc rmsliiiig into the fiiL-pl.'ice “I will not 
have baby poisoned, mamma,” cried Lmmy, rocking thA'-infant about 
violently with both hei arms round bun, and turning with flashing c>es 
at her mother 

“ Poisoned, Amelia ' ” said the old lady , “ this language to me ?” 

“ He shall rot h.ivc any mcdicmc but that which Mr Pcstlcr sends 
for him He told me that I}afr>’s Illixir was poison.” 

“ Very good j ou think I’m a murderess then,” replied Mrs Sedlcy. 
“ This is the language you use to jour mother. I have met with mis- 
fortunes I have sunk low m life I have kept my carnage, and now 
walk on foot but 1 did not know I was a murderess before, and thank 
you for the news” 

“ Mamma,” said the poor giil, who was always ready for tears— 
“j'ou shoulf’n’t he hard upon me. I — I didn’t mean — I mean, I 
did not wish to say you would do any wTong to this dear child, 
only—” 
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" O, no, my love — only that I was a murderess ; in which case, I 
had better go to the Old IBailey. Though I didn’t poison you, when 
you were a child ; but gave you the best of education, and the most 
expensive masters money could procure Yes, I've nursed five 
children, and buned three, and the one I loved the best of all, and 
tended through croup, and teething, and measles, and hooping-cough, 
and brought up with foreign masters, regardless of expense, and n ith 
accomplishments at Minerva House— which I never had when I was a 
girl — when I was too glad to honour my father and mother, that I 
might hvc long in the land, and to be useful, and not to mope all day 
In my room and act the fine lady — sa>s I'm a murderess. Ah, Mrs. 
Osborne ' may you never nourish a viper in your bosom, that’s my 
prayer." 

“ Mamma, mamma ' ” cried the bewildered girl . and the child in 
her arms set up a frantic chorus of shouts ” 

" A murderess, indeed < Go down on } our knees and pray to God 
to cleanse your wicked ungrateful heart, Amelia, and may He forgive 
you as I do , " and Mrs. bcdlcy tossed out of the room, hissing out the 
word poison, once more, and so ending her charitable benediction. 

lill the termination of her natural life, this breach between MrsL 
ScdJey and her daughter was never thoroughly mended The quarrel 
gave the elder lady numberless advantages which she did not fail to 
turn to account with female ingenuity and perseverance For instance, 
she scarcely spoke to Amelia for many weeks afterwards She warned 
the domestics not to touch the child, as Mrs Osborne might be 
offended. She asked her daughter to see and satisfy herself that there 
was no poison prepared in the little dail> messes that were concocted 
for Gcotgy. When neighbours asked after the bo>'s health, she 
referred the .1 pointedly to Mrs. Osborne i>he never ventured to 
ask whether the baby was well or not. hlie would not touch the child 
although he was her grandson, and own precious darling, for she was 
not used to children, and might kill it And whenever Mr. Fcstler 
came upon his healing inquisition, she received the Doctor witli sjcb 
a sarcastic and scornful demeanour, ns made the surgeon declare that 
not Lady Thistlcwood herself, whom he had the honour of attending 
professionally, could g</c herself greater airs than old Mrs. Sedley, 
from whom he never took a fee. And very likely Emmy was jealous 
too, upon her own part, as what mother is not, of those who would 
manage her children for her, or become candidates for the first place 
in their afifections 7 It is certain that when anybody nursed the child, 
she was uneasy, and that she would no more allow Airs Clapp or the 
domestic to dicss or tend him than she would have let them wash her 
husband’s muuatuic which hung up over her little bed —the same 
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little bed from wluch the poor girl had gone to his ; and to wfaldi she 
retired now for many long, silent, tearful, but happy years. 

In this room was all Amelia’s heart and treasure. Here it was 
that she tended her boy, and watched him through the many ills of 
childhood, with a constant passion of love The elder George returned 
in him somehow, only improved, as if come back from heaven. In a 
hundred little tones, looks, and movements, the child was so like his 
father, that the widow’s heart thnllcd as she held him to it ; and he 
would often ask the cause of her tears It was because of his likeness 
to his father, she did not scruple to tell him She talked constantly to 
him about this dead father, and spoke of her love for George to the 
innocent and wondenng child ; much more than she ever had done to 
George himself, or to any confidante of her youth To her parents 
she never talked about this matter, shrinking from baring her heart 
to them Little George very likely could understand no better than 
they ; but into his cars she poured her sentimental secrets unreservedly, 
and into his only. The very joy of this woman was a sort of gnef, or 
so tender, at least, that its expression was tears. Her sensibilities 
were so weak and tremulous, that perhaps they ought not to be talked 
about in a book. I was told by Dr. Pettier (now a most flourishing 
lady's physician, with a sumptuous dark-green carriage, a prospect of 
speedy knighthood, and a house in Manchester Square), that her grief 
at wearing the child was a sight that would have unmanned a Herod. 
He was very sort-hearted many yc.-irs ago, and his wife was mortally 
jealous of Mrs Amelia, then and long afterwards 

Perhaps the Doctor’s hady h.ad good reason for her jealousy most 
women shared it, of those who farmed the small circle of Amelia’s 
acquaintance, and were quite angry at the enthusiasmiwith which the 
other sex regarded her For almost all men who came near her 
loved her; though no doubt they would be at a loss to tell you why. 
She was not brilliant, nor witty, nor wise overmuch, nor cxtraordinanly 
handsome. But wherever she went she touched and charmed every 
one of the male sex, as invariably as she awakened the scorn and 
incredulity of her own sisterhood I think it was her weakness which 
was her principal charm — a kind of sw’cet submission and soilness, 
which seemed to appeal to each man she met for his sympathy and 
protection We have seen how m the regiment, though she spoke but 
to few of George’s comrades there, all the swords of the young fellows 
at the mcss~table would have leapt from their scabbards to fight round 
her; and so it was in the little narrow lodging-house and circle at 
Fulham, she interested and pleased everybody. If she had been 
Mrs Mango herself, of the great house of Mango, Flantam, and Co,, 
Cratched Friars, and the magnificent proprietress of the Pineries, 
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FiiDiain, who gave summer dljeuners frequented by Dulces and Eail^ 
and drove about the parish with nu^iflccnt yellow liveries and bay 
horses, such as the royal stables at Kensington themselves could not 
turn out — I say had she been Mrs. Mango herself, or her son’s wife^ 
Lady Mary Mango (daughter of the llarl of Castlemouldy, who con- 
descended to marry the head of the firm), the tradesmen of the neigh- 
bourhood could not pay her more honour than they invariably showed 
to the gentle young widow, when passed by their doors, or made 
her humble purchases at their shops 

Thus it was not only Mr Pcstler, the medical man, but Mr, Linton 
ths young assistant, who doctored the servant-maids and small trades- 
men, and might be seen any day reading the 7 imes in the surgery, 
who openly declared himself the slave of Mrs. Osborne, lie was a 
personable young gentleman, more welcome .it Mrs Sedley’s lodgings 
than his principal , and if anything went wrong with Georgy, he would 
drop in twice or thnee in the day, to sec the little chap, and without 
so much as the thought of a fee He would abstract lozenges* 
tamarinds, and other produce from the surgery-drawers for little 
Georgy’s benefit, and compounded diaughts and mixtures for him of 
miraculous sweetness, so that it was quite a pleasure to the ehild to be 
ailing. He and Pestlcr, his chief, sate up two ivholc nights by the boy in 
that momentous and awful week when Georgy had the measles, and 
when you would have thought, from the motlicr’s terror, that there had 
never been measles m the world before Would they have done as 
much for other people ? Did tlicy sit up for the folks at the I’lnenes, 
when Ralph PLintagenct, and Gwendoline, and Guincvcr Mango had 
the same juvenile complaint ? Did they sit up for little Mary Clapp, 
the landlord's daughter, who actually caught the disease of httle 
Georgy? lu>lh compels one to say, no. 'I hey slept quite undisturbed, 
at least ns fai as she was concerned — pronounced hers to be a slight 
case, which w ould almost cure itself, sent her 111 a draught or two, and 
tbiew in bark when the child rallied, with perfect indiflcrencc, and just 
Tor form’s saka 

Again, there was the little French chevalier opposite, who gave 
lessons in bis native tongue at various schools in the ncighbomhood, 
and who might be heard in his apartment of nights playing tremulous 
old gavottes and minuets, on a wheezy old fiddle. Whenever this 
piAvdcrcd and courteous old man, who never missed a Sunday at the 
convent chapel at Hammersmith, and who was in all respects, thoughts, 
conduct, and bearing, utterly unlike the bearded savages of his nation, 
who curse perfidious Albion, and scowl at you from over their agara 
in the Quadrant arcades at the present day — ^whenever the bid 
Chevalier de Talonrouge spoke of Mistress Osborne, be would first 
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finish his pinch of snuff, flick away the remaining particles of dust 
ft ith a graceful wave of his hand, gather up his fingers again into a 
bunch, and, bringing them up to his mouth, blow them open with a 
kiss, exclaiming, AhJ la dtvme crlahtrel He vowed and protested 
that when Amelia walked in the liromplon Lancs flowers grew in 
profusion under her feet He called little Georgy Cupid, and asked 
him news of Venus, his mamma, and told the astonished Betty 
Flannigan that she was one of the Graces, tind the favourite attendant 
of the Retne des Amo/tis 

Instances might be multipliLa of this c isily gained and unconscious 
popularity Did not Mr Binny, the mild and genteel curate of the 
district chapel, tvhich the family attended, call assiduously upon the 
widow, dandle the little boy on his knee, and ofler to teach him Latin, 
to the anger of the elderly virgin, his sister, who kept house for him? 
“ 1 here is nothing in her, Bcilby,” the 1 ittcr lady would say “ When 
she comes to tea here she dues not speak a word durmg the whole 
evening She is but a poor lack<idaisi(..il creature, and it is my belief 
has no heart at all It is only her pretty face which all you gentlemen 
admire so Miss Gritts, who has live thousand pounds, and expecta- 
tions besides, has twice as much chaiucter, and is a thousand times 
more agreeable to my taste, and if she were guud-looking I know that 
you would think her pcrfijction ” 

Very likely Miss Binny was right to a great extent It ts Uic 
pretty face which creates sympathy in the hearts of men, those 
wicked rogues A woman may possess the wisdom and chastity of 
Minerva, and vc give no heed to her, if she has a plain face. What 
folly will not a pair of bright eyes make paidmi lule ^ What duincss 
may not red lips and sweet .iceents render pleis.in( ? And so, with 
their usual sense of justice, ladies argue that be e.uisc' a woman is 
handsome, therefore she is a fool Oh ladies, I.idies ' there kre some 
of you who arc neither handsome nor wi-.e 

These arc but trivial incidents to recount in the life of our heroine. 
Her talc does not deal in wanders, as the gentle reader has already 
no doubt perceived , and if a joum.il h.id been kept of her proceedings 
dunng the seven years after the birth of her son, there would be found 
few mcidcnts more remarkable in it than that of the measles, recorded 
in the foregoing page Yes, one day, .and gre.ally to her wonder, the 
Reverend Mr Binny, just menuoned, asked her to change her ndme 
of Osborne for Ins own , when, with deep blushes, and tears m her 
eyes and voice, she thanked him for his regard for her, expressed 
gratitude for his attentions to her and to her poor little b^, but 
that she never, never could think of any but — ^but the husband whom 
ue had lost. 
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Oa the twenty-fifth of April, and the eighteenth ot June, the days 
of mamage and widowhood, she kept her room entirely, ronsccrating 
them (and we do not know how many hours of solitary night-thought, 
her little boy sleeping m his cnb by her bcd-sidc) to tin. memory of 
that departed friend During the day she was more active She had 
to tench George to read and to write, ind a little to draw She rend 
books, in order that she might tell him stones from them As his 
eyes opened, and his mind expanded, under the influence of the 
outward nature round about him, she taught the child, to the best of 
her humble power, to acknowledge the Maker of all , and every night 
and every morning he and she — (in tli^it awful and touehing com- 
munion which I think must bring a thnll to the heart of every man 
who witnesses or who remembers it) — the mother and the little boy 
-prayed to Our Father together, the mother pleading with all her 
gentle heart, the child lisping after her as she spoke And each time 
they prayed to God to bless dear papa, as if he ivcre alive and in the 
room with them 

To wash and dress this young gentleman — to take him for a run 
of the mornings, before breakfast, and the retreat of grandpapa for 
“business” — to make for him the most wonderful and ingenious 
dresses, for which end the thp<ty widow cut up and altered every 
available little bit of finery whieh she possessed out of her wardiobe 
during her marriage — for Sirs Osborne herself (greatly to her mother's 
vexation, who preferred fine clothes, especially since her misfortunes) 
always wore a black gown, and a straw bonnet with a black ribbon — 
occupied her many hours of the day Others she had to spare, at the 
service of her mother and her old father bhc had taken the pains to 
Icam, and used to play cribbagc with this gentleman on the nights when 
he did not go to his club She sang for him when he was so minded, 
and It was a good sign, for he mvanably fell mto a comfortable deep 
during the music She wrote out his numerous memorials, letters, 
prospectuses, and projects. It was in her hand-writing that most of 
the old gentleman’s former acquaintances were informed that he had 
become an agent for the Illack Diamond and Anti-Cinder Coal Com- 
pany, and could supply his friends and the public with the best coals 
at — s. per chaldron All he did was to sign the circulars with his 
flourish and signature, and direct them in a shaky, clcrk-like hand. 
One of these papers was sent to Major Dobbin — Rcgt , core of 
Messrs. Cox and Greenwood; but the Major being m Madras at the 
time, had no particular call for coals. He knew, though, the hand 
whidi had written the prospectus. Good God! what would he not 
have given to hold it in his own I A second prospectus came out, 
infonning the Major that J. Sedley and Company, having estaUished 
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agencies at Oporto, Bordeaux, and St Maty’s, were enabled to offer 
to their fncndi, and the public generally, the finest and most celo 
brated groirths of ports, sherries, and claret wmes at reasonable 
prices, and under extraordinary advantages. Acting upon this hint, 
Dobbin furiously canvassed the governor, the comtnandcr-in-chicf, the 
judges, the regiments, and everybody whom he knew in the Presi* 
dcncy, and sent home to Sedley and Co orders for wine which ,pcr- 
iectly astonished Mr. Sedley and Mr. Clapp, who was the Co. tn the 
business But no more orders came after that first burst of good 
fortune, on which poor old Sedley was about to build a house m the 
City, a regiment of clerks, a dock to himself, and correspondents all 
over the world The old gentleman’s former taste m wine had gone 
the curses of the mess-room assailed Major Dobbin for the vile drmks 
he had been the means of introducing there , and he bought back a 
great quantity of the wine, and sold it at public outcry, at an enormous 
loss to himself. As for Jos, who was by this time promoted to a seat 
at the Revenue Board at Calcutta, he was n ild with rage when the 
post brought him out a bundle of these Bacchanalian prospectuses, 
with a private note from his father, telling Jos that his senior counted 
upon him in this enterprise, and had consigned a quantity of select 
wines to him, as per invoiLc, drawing bills upon him for the amount 
of the same. Jos, who would no more h.ivc it supposed that his father, 
Jos Sedlcy’s father, of the Board of Revenue, was a wmc-mcrcbant 
asking for orders, than that he was Jack Ketch, refused the bills with 
scorn, wrote back coniumeliously to the old gentleman, bidding him 
to mind his own affairs , and the protested paper coming back, Sedley 
and Co had to take it up, a itb the profits which they bad made out 
of the Madras venture, and with a little portion of h.inmy's savings. 

Besides her pension of fifty pounds a-jear, there been fi\c 
hundred pounds, as her husband's executor stated, left in the pgents’ 
hands at the time of Osborne’s demise, which sum, as George’s 
guardian, Dobbin proposed to put out at 8 per cent, m an Indian 
house of agency Mr. bcdlcy, who thought the Major had some 
roguish intcnttoiis of his own about the money, w.is strongly against 
this plan I and he went to the agents to protest personally against the 
employment of the money in question, when he learned, to his sur- 
prise, that there had been no such sum m their hands, that all the late 
Captain’s assets did not amount to a hundred pounds, and that thf 
five hundred pounds in question must be a separate sum, of which 
Major Dobbin knew the particulars. More than ever convinced 
that there was some roguery, old Sedky pursued the Major. As his 
daughter’s nearest fnend, he demanded, with a high hand, a statement 
of the late Captain’s accounts. Dobbin’s stammering, blushing, and 
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awkwardness added to the other's convictions that he had a rogue to 
deal with ; and in a majestic tone he told that officer a piece of his 
mind, as he called it, simply stating his belief that the Major was 
unlawfully detaining his late son-in-law’s money 

Dobbin at this lost all patience, and if his accuser had not been 
so old and so broken, a quarrel might have ensued between them at 
the ^laughters’ Coffee-house, in a box of which place of entertainment 
the gentlemen had their colloquy " Come up-stairs, sir,” lisped out 
the Major. “I msist on your coming up-stairs, and I will show 
which IS the injured party, poor George or I , ” and, dragging the old 
gentleman up to his bed-room, he produced from his desk Osborne’s 
accounts, and a bundle of I O U’s which the latter had given, who, to 
do him justice, was alw.iys ready to give an I O U. ” He paid his 
bills in England,” Dobbin added, “ but he had not .a hundred pounds 
in the world when he fell I and one or two of his brother-officers 
made up the little sum, which was all that we could spare, and you 
dare tell us that we arc trying to cheat the widow and the orphan ” 
Sedley was very contrite and humbled, though the fact is, that 
William Dobbin had told a great falsehood to the old gentleman; 
having himself given every shilling of the money, having buried his 
friend, and paid all tlic fees and charges incident upon the calamity 
and removal of poor Amelia. 

About these expenses old Osborne had never given himself any 
trouble to think, nor any other relative of Amelia, nor Amelia herself, 
indeed She trusted to Major Dobbin as an accountant, took his 
somewhat confused calcuLitions for granted, and never once suspected 
how much she was m his debt. 

Twice or thrice in the yc.ir, according to her promise, she w'mte 
him letters tr Madras, letters alt about little Georgy How he trc.'»- 
sured thvse papers! Whenever Amelia wrote he answered, and not 
until then. But he sent over endless remembrances of himself to hi» 
godson and to her. He ordered and sent a box of scarfs, and a grand 
ivory set of chess-men from China The pawns were little green and 
white men, with real swords and shields , the knights were on horse- 
back, the castles were on the backs of elephants “ Mrs Mango’s own 
set at the Pineries was not so line,” Mr Pcstlcr remarked. These 
chess-men were the delight of Georgy’s life, who printed his first letter 
in acknowledgment of this gift of his godpap.x He sent over pre- 
serves and pickles, which latter the young gentleman tiicd suricp- 
titiously m the sideboard, and half-killed himself with eating. Ha 
thought It was a judgment upon him fur stealing, they were so hot. 
Emmy wrote a comical little account of this mishap to the Major it 
pleased him to think that her spirits were rallying, and that she could 
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be merry sometimes now. He sent over a pair of shawls, a white one 
for her, and a blacti. one with palm-leaves for her mother, and a pair 
cf red scarfs, as winter wrappers, for old Mr. Sedley and George The 
shanls were worth fifty guineas a piece at the very least, as Mrs. Sedley 
knew She wore hers in state at church at Krompton, and was con- 
gratulated by her female friends upon the splendid acquisition. 
Emmy’s, too, became prettily her modest black gown. " What ^ pity 
it IS she won’t think of him,” Mrs Sedley remarked to Mrs. Clapp, 
and to all her friends of llrompton. "Jos never sent us such presents, 
1 am sure, and grudges us everything. It is evident that the Major 
IS over head and cars in love with her and yet, whenever I so much 
as hint It, she turns red and begins to cry, and goes and sits up-stairs 
with her miniature. Tm sick of that miniature. I wish we had never 
seen those odious purse-proud Osbornes ” 

Amidst such humble scenes and associates George’s early youth 
VI as passed, and the boy grew up delicate, sensitive, imperious, woman- 
bred — domineering the gentle mother whom he loved with passionate 
affection He ruled all the rest of the little world round about him. 
As he grew, the elders were amazed at his haughty manner and his 
constant likeness to Ins father He asked questions about everythmg, 
as mquinng youth will do 1 he profundity of his remarks and mter- 
rogatoncs astonished his old grandfather, who perfectly bored the club 
at thi* tavern with stones about the little lad’s learning and genius. 
He suffered his grandmother with a good-humoured indifference. The 
small circle round about him bebeved that the equal of the boy did 
not exist upon the earth. Georgy inherited his father’s pride, and 
perhaps thought they were not wrong. 

When he grew to be about six years old, Dobbin began to write 
to him very much The Major wanted to hear that Georgy was g^mg 
to a school, and hoped he would acquit himself with crcdiUthere : or 
would he have .a good tutor at home? it was time that he should begin 
to learn; and his godfather and guardian hinted that he hoped to be 
allowed to dc'ray the charges of the boy’s education, which would fall 
heavily upon his mother’s straitened income The Major, in a word, 
was always thinking about Amelia and her little boy, and by orders 
to his agents kept the latter provided with picture-books, paint-boxes, 
desks, and all conceivable implements of amusement and mstruction. 
Three days before George’s sixth birth-day a gentleman m mgig, 
accompanied by a servant, drove up to Mr. Sedley’s house, and asked 
to see Master George Osborne it was Mr. Woolsey, military tailor, 
of Conduit Street, who came at the Major's order to measure the young 
gentleman for a suit of doth dothes. He had had the honour of malring 
for the Captain, the young gentleman’s father. 
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Sometimes, too, and by the Major’s desire, no doubt, his sisters, 
the Misses Dobbin, would call in the family carnage to take Amelia 
and the little boy a drive if they were so inclined The patronage 
and kindness of these ladies was very uncomfortable to Amelia, but 
she bore it meekly enough, for her nature was to yield , and, besides, 
the carnage and its splendours gave little Georgy immense pleasure. 
The ladies begged occasionally that the child might pass a day with 
them, and he was always glad to go to that fine garden-house at 
Denmark Hill, where they lived, and where there were such fine 
grapes m the hot-houses and peaches on the walls 

One day they kindly came over to Amelia with news which they 
were would delight her— something vejyf mtcresting about their 
dear Wilham. 

“What was it? was he coming home?” she asked with pleasure 
beaming m her eyes. 

“ Oh, no — not the least — ^but they had very good reason to believe 
that dear William was about to be married — and to a relation of a 
very dear friend of Amelia’s — ^to Miss Glorvina O’Dowd, Sir Michael 
O’Dowd’s sister, who had gone out to join Lady O’Dowd at Madras— 
a very beautiful and accomplished girl, everybody said.” 

Amdia said “ Oh 1 ” Amelia was very wiy happy indeed. But 
she supposed Glorvina could not be like her old acquaintance, who 
was most kind — but — but she was very happy indeed. And by some 
impulse, of which I cannot explain the meaning, she took George m 
her arms and kissed him with an extraordinary tenderness. Her eyes 
were quite moist when she put tlie child down, and she scarcely spoke 
a word during the whole of the drive- though die was so very happy 
indeed. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A CYNICAL CHAPTER. 

O UR duty now takes us back for a brief space to some old Hainp. 

shire acquaintances of ours, whose hopes respecting the disposal 
of their neb kinswoman’s property were so wofully disappointed. After 
counting upon thirty thous.and pounds from his sister, it was a heavy 
blow to Bute Crawley to receive but five, out of which sum, when he 
had paid his own debts and those of Jim, his son at college, a very 
small fragment remained to portion off his four plain daughters. 
Mrs. Bute never knew, or at least never acknowledged, how far her 
own tyrannous behaviour had tended to ruin her husband All that 
woman could do, she vowed and protested she had don& Was it her 
fault if she did not possess those sycophantic arts which her hypo- 
critical nephew, Pitt Crawley, practised? She wished him all the 
happiness which he merited out of his ill-gotten gams. “ At least the 
money will remain in the family,” she said, charitably. “ Pitt will 
never spend it, my dear, that is quite certain , for a greater miser docs 
not exist in England, and he is as odious, though in a different way, 
as his spendthrift brother, the abandoned Rawdon ” 

So Mrs Bute, after the first shock of rage and di5<ippoinrmcnt, 
began to accommodate herself as best she could to hef alfjrcd fortunes, 
and to save and retrench with all her might. She instrqpted her 
daughters how to bear poverty cbccrfully, and invented a thousand 
notable methods to conceal or evade it. She took them about to balls 
and public places in the neighbourhood, with praiseworthy energy 
nay, she entertained her friends m a hospitable comfortable manner 
at the Rectory, and much more frequently than before dear Miss 
Crawley’s legacy had fallen in hrom her outw.ird bearing nobody 
would have supposed that the fanuly had been disappointed in their 
expectations or have guessed from her frequent appearance in pu|^ic 
how she pinched and starved at home. Her girls had more millmciV 
furniture than they had ever enjoyed before. They appeared per- 
sevenngly at the Winchester and Southampton assemblies, they 
penetrated to Cowes for the race-balls and regatta-gaieties there , and 
their carnage, with the horses taken from the plough, was at work 
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perpetualljr, until it began almost to be believed that the four sisters 
bad had fortunes left them by their aunt, whose name the family 
never mentioned in public but with the most tender gratitude and 
regard. I know no sort of lymg which 15 more frequent in Vanity 
Fair than this ; and it may be remarked how people who practise it 
take credit to themselves for their hypocrisy, and fancy that they 
are exceedingly virtuous and praiseworthy, because they arc able to 
deceive the world with regard to the extent of their means 

Mrs Bute certainly thought herself one of the most virtuous uomcn 
in England, and the sight of her happy family was an edifying one to 
strangers They were so cheerful, so loving, so well-educated, so 
simple! Martha painted flowers cxqmsitcly, and furnished half the 
chanty-bazaars m the county. Emma was a regular County Bulbul, 
and her verses in the “ Hampshire Telegraph ” were the glory of its 
Poet’s Coiner. Fanny and Matilda sang ducts together, mamma 
playing the piano, and the other two sisters sitting with their arms 
round each other's waists, and listening affectionately Nobody saw 
the poor girls drumming at the duets m private. No one saw mamma 
drilling them rigidly hour after hour. In a word, Mrs Bute put a 
good face against fortune, and kept up appearances in the most vir- 
tuous manner. 

Everything that a good and respectable mother could do Mrs. Bute 
did. She got over yachting-men from Southampton, parsons from the 
Cathedral Close at Winchester, and officers from the barracks there. 
She tried to inveigle the young hamsters at assizes, and encouraged 
Jim to bring home friends with whom he went out hunting with the 
H. H. What will not a mother do for the benefit of her beloved 
ones? 

Between such a woman and her brother-in-law, the odious Baronet 
at the Hall, it is manifest that there could be very little in common. 
The rupture between Bute and his brother Sir Pitt was complete; 
indeed, between Sir Fitt and the whole county, to which the old man 
was a scandal. His dislike for respectable society increased with 
age, and the lodge-gates had not opened to a gentleman’s carnage- 
wheels since Pitt and Lady Jane came to pay their visit of duty after 
their marriage. 

That was an awful and unfortunate visit, never to be thought of 
byathe family without horror. Fitt begged his wife, with a ghastly 
countenance, never to speak of it; and it was only through Mrs. Bute 
herself, who still knew everythmg which took place at the Hall, that 
the circumstances of Sir Pitt’s reception of his son and daughter inr> 
law were ever known at alL 

As they drove up the avenue of the park in their neat and weU- 
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appointed carnage. Pitt remailced with dismay and wrath great gaps 
among the trees — his trees — ^which the old Baronet was felling entirely 
without licence The park wore an aspect of utter dreariness and 
ruin. The drives were til kept, and the neat cairiage splashed and 
floundered in muddy pools along the road. The great sweep in front 
of the terrace and entrance stair was black and covered with mosses ; 
the once trim flower-beds rank and weedy Shutters were up ^along 
almost the whole line of the house ; the great hall-door was unbarred 
after much ringing of the bell; an mdividual in ribbons was seen 
flitting up the black oak stair, as Horrocks at length admitted the heir 
of Queen’s Crawley and his bnde into the halls of their fathers He 
led the way into Sir Pitt’s “ Library',” as it was called, the fumes of 
tobacco grounng stronger as Pitt and Lady Jane approached that apart- 
ment " Sir Pitt ain’t very well,” Horrocks remarked apologetically, 
and hinted that his master was afflicted with lumbago. 

The hbrary looked out on the front walk and park. Sir Pitt had 
opened one of the windows, and was bawling out thence to the 
postilion and Pitt’s servant, who seemed to be about to take the 
baggage down. 

“ Don’t move none of them trunks,” he cried, pointing with a pipe 
which he held in his hand. " It’s only a morning visit, Tucker, you 
fool. Lor*, what cracks that off boss has in his heels ! Ain't there no 
one at the King’s Head to rub ’em a little ? How do, Pitt t How do, 
my dear ? Come to sec the old man, hay ? ’Gad — ^you've a pretty 
face, too. You ain’t like that old horse-godmother, your mother. 
Come and give old Pitt a kiss, like a good little gal." 

The embrace disconcerted the daughtcr-in-law somewhat, as the 
caresses of the old gentleman, unshorn and perfumed with tobacco, 
might well do But she remembered that her biothn Southdown Harf 
mustachios, and smoked cigars, and submitted to the Baronst with a 
tolerable grace 

" Pitt has got vat," said the Biuonet, after this mark of affection. 
“ Does he rearl ’ee very long sermons, my dear ^ Hundredth Psalm, 
Evening Hymn, hay, Pitt ’ Go and get a glass of Malmsey and a 
cake for my Lady Jane, Horrocks, you great big booby, and don’t 
stand stcanng there hke a fat pig. I won’t ask you to stop, my dear; 
you’ll And it too stoopid, and so should I too along a Pitt. I’m an 
old man now, and like my own ways, and my pipe and backgammon 
of a night.” 

“ I can play at backgammon, sir,” said Lady Jane, laughing, “ I 
used to play with Papa and Miss Ciawley, didn’t I, Mr. Crawley?” 

" Lady Jane can play, sir, at the game to which you state that you 
are so partiaL” Pitt said, haughtiiy. 
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* But she wawnt stop for all that Naw, naw, goo back to Mud« 
buiy and give Mrs. Rincer a benefit or drive down to the Rectory, 
and ask Buty for a dinner. Hell be charmed to see you, you know ; 
he^s so much obliged to you for gittin’ the old \\ Oman’s money Ha, ba t 
Some of It will do to patch up the Hall when I’m gone ” 

" I perceive, sir,” said I’ltt, with a heightened voice, “ that your 
people will cut down the timber ” 

“Yees, yees, very fine weather, and seasonable fur the tunc of 
year,” Sir Pitt answered, who had suddenly gro.vn deaf “ But I'm 
gittin* old, Pitt, now. Law bless you, you ain’t f.ir from fifty yourself. 
But he wears well, my pretty Lady Jane, don’t he ? It’s all godliness, 
sobnety, and a moral life Look at mo, I’m not very fur from fowT- 
score — he, he ■ ” and he laughed, and took snuff, and leered at her and 
pinched her hand. 

Pitt once more brought the convcrs.ation back to the timber but 
the Baronet was deaf again in an instant. 

“I’tai gittin’ very old, and have been cruel bad this year with the 
lumbago. I shan’t be here now for long , but I’m glad ’ec’ve come, 
daughter-in-law 1 like your face. Lady Jane it’s got none of the 
damned high-boned Binkic look in it, and I’ll give ’ee something 
pretty, my dear, to go to Court in ” And he shufllcd across the room 
to a cupboard, from which he took a little old cose containing jewels 
of some value “Take that,” said he, ‘*my dear, it belonged to my 
mother, and afterwards to the first Lady Crawley Pretty pearls — 
never gave ’em the ironmonger’s daughter. No, no Take ’em and 
put ’em up quick,” said he, thrusUng the case into his daughter’s hand, 
and clapping the door of the cabmet to, as Horrocks entered witli a 
salver and refreshments 

" What have > ou a been and given Pitt's wife 7 ” said the mdividual 
in ribbons, when Fitt and Lady Jane had taken leave of the old 
gentleman. It was Miss Horrocks, the butler's daughter — the cause 
of the scandal throughout the county — ^thc lady who reigned now 
almost supreme at Queen’s Crawley. 

The nse and progress of those Ribbons had been marked with 
dismay by the county and family The Ribbons opened an account 
at the Mudbury Branch Savings’ Bank , the Ribbons drove to church, 
monopolising the pony-cliaise, which was for the use of the servants 
at dhe Hall. Tlie domestics were dismissed at her pleasure. The 
Scotch gardener, who still lingered on the premises, taking a pride m 
his walls and hothouses, and indeed making a pretty good livelihood 
by the garden, which he farmed, and of which he sold the produce at 
Southampton, found the Ribbons eating peaches on a sunshiny morn- 
ing at the south wall, and had his ears boxed when he remonstrated 
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about this attack on his property He and his Scotch wife and his 
Scotch children, the only respectable inhabitants of Queen’s Crawley, 
were forced to migrate, with their goods and their chattels, and left 
the stately comfortable gardens to go to waste, and the flower-beds to 
run to seed. Poor Lady Crawley’s rose-garden became the dreariest 
wilderness. Only two or three domestics shuddered in the bleak old 
servants’ hall. The stables and offices were vacant, and shut lyi, and 
half ruined Sir Pitt lived in private^ and boozed nightly with 
Horrocks, his butler or house-steward (as he now began to be called) 
and the abandoned Ribbons The times were very much changed 
since the 3>criod when she drove to Mudbury m the spring-cart, and 
called the small tradesmen “ Sir.” It may have been shame, or it 
may have been dislike of his neighbours, but the old Cynic of Queen’s 
Crawley hardly issued from his park-gates at all now. He quarrelled 
with his agents and screwed his tenants by letter His days were 
passed in conducting lus ow n correspondence , the lawyers and farm- 
bailifls, who had to do business with him, could not reach him but 
through the Ribbons, who received them at the door of the house- 
keeper’s room, which commanded the back entrance by which they 
were admitted ; and so the Baronet’s daily pcrplcMtics increased, and 
lus embarrassments multiplied round him. 

The horror of Pitt Crawley may be imagined, as these reports of 
his father’s dotage reached the most exemplary and correct of gentle- 
men. He tremUed daily lest he should hear that the Ribbons was 
proclaimed his second legal mothcr-m-law. After that first and last 
visit, his father’s name was never mentioned m Pitt’s polite and genteel 
establishment It was the skeleton in his house, and all the family 
walked by it in terror and silence The Countess Southdown kept on 
dropping per coach at the lodge-gate the most exciting tracts — tracts 
which ought to frighten the hair off your bead. Mrs Bute afcthc par- 
sonage nightly looked out to see if the sky w.as red over the elms behind 
which the Hall stood, and the mansion was on nre. Sir G Wapshot 
and Sir H. Fuddlestone, old friends of the house, wouldn’t sit on the 
bench with Sir Pitt at Quarter Sessions, and cut him dead in the High 
Street of Southampton, where the reprobate stood offering his dirty 
old hands to them. Nothing had any effect upon him ; be put his 
hands into his pockets, and burst out laughing, as he scrambled into his 
carnage and four . he used to burst out laughing at Lady Southdown’s 
tracts ; and he laughed at his sons, and at the world, and at the Ribbons 
kihen she was angry, which was not seldom. 

Miss Horrocks was installed as housekeeper ai Queen’s Crawley, 
and ruled all the domestics there with great majesty and rigour. All 
the ienrants were instructed to address her as “ Mum,” or “ Madam," 
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—and there was one little maid, on her promotion, who persisted in 
calling her “ My Lady,” without any rebuke on the part of the housc> 
ke^er. " There has been better ladies, and there has been worscr. 
Heater,” was Miss Horrocks’ reply to this compliment of her inferior: 
so she ruled, having supreme power over all except her father, whom, 
however, she treated with considerable haughtiness, warning him not 
to be too familiar in his behaviour to one “ as was to be a Ilaronet's 
lady.” Indeed, she rehearsed that exalted part m life with great 
satisfaction to herself, and to. the amusement of old Sir Pitt, whs 
chuckled at her airs and graces, and would laugh by the hour together 
at her assumptions of dignity and imitations of genteel life He swore 
It was as good as a play to sec her in the character of a fine dame, 
and he made her put on one of the first Lady Crawley’s court-dresses, 
swearing (entirely to Miss Horrocks’ own concurrence,) that the dreeS 
became her prodigiously, and threatening to drive her off that very 
instant to Court in a coach-and-four. bhc had the ransacking of the 
wardrobes of the two defunct ladies, and cut and hacked their post- 
humous finery so as to suit her own tastes and figure And she would 
have liked to take possession of their jewels and trinkets too , but the 
old llaronct had locked them away in his private cabinet, nor could 
she coax or wheedle him out of the ke>s. And it is a fact, that some 
time after she left Queen’s Crav/le> a copy-book belonging to this lady 
was discovered, which showed that she had taken great pains in private 
to learn the art of writing in gcneial, and especially of writing her 
own name as Lady Crawley, Lady Betsy Horrocks, Lady Elizabeth 
Crawley, &c. 

Though the good people of the P.-trsonage never went to the Hall, 
and shunned the horrid old dotard its owner, yet they kept a strict 
knowledge of all that liappcncd there, and were looking out every day 
for the catastrophe for which Miss Horrocks was also eager. But Fate 
lutervencd enviously, and prevented her from receiving the reward due 
to such immaculate love and virtue. 

One day the Baronet surprised “her ladyship,” as he jocularly 
called her, seated at that old and tuneless piano in the draw ing-room, 
which had scarcely been touched since Becky Sharp played quadrilles 
upon It — seated at the piano with the utmost gravity, and squalling 
to the best of her power in mutation of the music which she had 
soiii nimcs heard. The little kitchen-maid on her promotion was 
standing at her mistress’s side, quite delighted during the operation 
and wagging her head up and down, and crying, “Loi*, Mum, 'tis 
bittifnl,” — just like a genteel sycophant in a reid drawing-room 

This incident made the old Baronet roar with laughter, as usual 
H<* narrated the circumstance a dozen times to Horrocks in the cours> 
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of the evening, ana greatly to the discomfiture of Miss Honocks. He 
f-ViTnmm>vl on thc table as if it had been a musical instminent, and 
squalled in imitation of her manner of smgmg. He vowed that such 
a beautiful voice ought to be cultivated, and declared she ought to 
have singing-masters, m which proposals she saw nothing ridiculous. 
He was in great spirits that mght ; and drank with his fhend and 
butler an extraordinary quantity of rum-and-water — at a very late 
hour the faithful fnend and domestic conducted his master to his 
bed-room. 

a 

Half an hour afterwards there was a great hurry and bustle in thc 
house. Lights went about from window to window m the lonely 
desolate old Hall, whereof but two or three rooms were ordinarily 
occupied by its owner. Presently, a boy on a pony went galloping off 
to Mudbury, to the Doctor's house there. And m another hour (by 
whidi fact we ascertain how carefully the excellent Mrs. Bute Crawley 
had always kept up an understanding with thc great house), that lady 
in her clogs and calash, thc Reverend Bute Crawley, and James 
Crawley, her son, had walked over from the Rectory through die park, 
and had entered thc mansion by the 0 |>en hall-door. 

They passed through thc hall and the small oak parlour, on the 
table of which stood the three tumblers and the empty rum-bottle 
which had served for Sir Pitt’s carouse, and through that apartment 
into bir Pitt’s study, where they found Miss Horrocks, of the guilty 
ribbons, with a wild air, trying at thc presses and cscntoires with a 
bunch of keys. She dropped them with a scream of terror, as httle 
Mrs. Bute’s eyes flashed out at her from under her black calash. 

“ Look at that, James and Mr. Crawley,” cried Mrs. Bute, pointing 
at the scared figure of the black-eyed, guilty wench. * • 

“ He gave ’em me , he gave ’em me I ” she cried. • 

" Gave them you, you abandoned creature I” screamed Mrs. BlIa 
“ Bear witness, Mr. Crawley, we found this good-for-nothing worn. Jl 
in the act of steahng your brother’s property; and she will be hanged, 
as 1 always said she would ” 

Betsy Horrocks, quite daunted, flung herself down on her knees, 
bursting into tears But those who know a really good woman are 
aware that she is not in a hurry to forgive, and that the humiliation of 
an enemy is a triumph to her soul • 

“ Rmg thc bell, James,” Mis Bute said. “ Go on ringing it till the 
people come ” Thc three or four domestics resident in the deserted 
old house came presently at th.u j'uiglmg and continued summons. 

“ Put that woman m the sirong-rooin,” she said. “ We caught her 
in the act of robbing Sir Pitt Mr Crawley, you'll make out her com- 
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mlltal — and, Beddoes, you’ll dnve her over in the apring-cart, m the 
moniing, to Southampton Gaol ” 

" My dear,” interposed the Magistrate and Rector — “ she’s only — ” 

“ Are there no handcuffs ?” Mrs. Bute continued, stamping in her 
dogs " There used to be handcuffs. Where’s the creature’s abominable 
filth cr?” 

“ He dtd give ’em me,” stiU cried poor Betsy ; “ didn’t he, Hester ? 
You saw Sir Pitt — ^you know you did — ^give ’em me, ever so long ago — 
the day after Mudbury fair not that I want ’em. Take ’em if you 
thmk they ain’t mine.” And here the unhappy wretch pulled out 
from her pocket a large pair of paste shoe-bucldcs which had excited 
her admiration, and which she had just appropriated out of one of the 
bookcases in the study, where they had lam 

“ Law, Betsy, how could you go for to tell such a wicked story t” 
said Hester, the httle kitchen-maid late on her promotion — “ and to 
Madam Oawley, so good and kmd, and his Kev’rince (with a curtsey) 
and you may search all boxes. Mum, I’m sure, and here’s my keys 
as I’m an honest girl though of pore parents and workhouse bred — 
and if you find so much as a beggarly bit of lace or a silk stocking 
out of all the gownds asyoi^ve had the picking of may I never go to 
church agin ” 

“ Give up your keys, you hardened hussy,” hissed out the virtuous 
httle lady m the calash. 

“ And here’s a candle, Mum, and if you please, Mum, 1 can show 
you her room, Mum, and the press in the housekeeper’s room. Mum, 
where she keeps heaps and heaps of things, Mum,” cned out the eager 
httle Hester with a profusion of curtseys. 

*' Hold your topgue, if you please. I know the room which the 
creature occupies perfectly well. Mrs Brown, have the goodness to 
come with me, and, Beddoes, don’t you lose sight of that woman," said 
Mrs. Bute, seizing the candle — ’‘Mr Crawley, you had better go 
up-stairs, and see that they are not murdering your unfortunate 
brother ” — and the calash, escorted by Mrs. Brown, walked away to 
the .ipartment, which, as she said truly, she knew perfectly well. 

Bute went up-stairs, and found the Doctor from Mudbury, with the 
frightened Horrocks ovii his master in a chair. They were trying to 
bleed Sir Pitt Crawley 

With the early morning an express was sent off to Mr Pitt Crawley 
by the Rector's lady, who assumed the command of everything, and 
had watched the old B.aronct through the night. He had been brought 
back to a sort of life , he could not speak, but seemed to recognise 
people. Mrs. Bute kept resolutely by his bcd-sidc She never seemeo 
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lo want to deep, that little woman, and did not dose her fiery black 
eyes once, though the Doctor snored in the arm-chair. Horrocks 
made some wild efforts to assert his authonty and assist his master: 
but Mrs Bute called him a tipsy old wretch, and hade him never show 
his face again in that house, or he should be transported hke his 
abominable daughter 

Terrified by her manner, he slunk down to the oak parlour .where 
Mr James was, who, having tried the bottle standing there and found 
no liquor in it, ordered Mr Horrocks to get another bottle of rum, 
which he fetch^, with clean glasses, and to which the Rector and his 
son sat down, ordering Horrocks to put down the keys at that instant 
and never to show his face again. 

Cowed by this behaviour, Horrocks gave up the keys; and he and 
his daughter slunk off silently through the ntght, and gave np posses- 
sion of the house of Queen’s Crawley. 
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CHAPTER XL 

IM WHICH BSCKV IS RECOONISES BY THE EAMILY. 

T he heir of Crawley arrived at home, in due time, after this cata- 
strophe, and henceforth may be said to have reigned m Queen^ 
Crawley. For though the old llaronet survived many months, he never 
recovered the use of his intellect or his speech completely, and the 
government of the estate devolved upon his elder son In a strange 
condition Pitt found it Sir Pitt was always buying and mortgaging ; 
he had twenty men of business, and quarrels with each , quarrels with 
all his tenants, and lawsuits with them , lawsuits with the lawyers , law- 
suits with the Mining and Dock Companies in which he was proprietor; 
and with every person with whom he had business. To unravel these 
difficulties, and to set the estate clear, was a task worthy of the orderly 
and persevering diplomatist of Pumpernickel and he set himself to 
work with prodigious assiduity. His whole family, of course, was 
transported to Queen’s Crawley, whither Lady Southdown, of course, 
came too ; and she set about convertmg the parish under the Rector’s 
nose, and brought down her irregular clergy to the dismay of the angry 
Mrs. Bute Sir Pitt had concluded no bargain for the sale of the living 
of Queen’s Cra ley ; when it should drop, her ladyship proposed to 
take the patronage into her own hands, and present a young prot^gd 
to the Rectory; on which subject the diplomatic Pitt said nothing. 

Mrs. Bute’s intentions with regard to Miss Betsy Horrocks were 
not carried into effect and she paid no visit to Southampton Gaol. 
She and her father left the Hall, when the latter took possession of the 
Crawley Arms m the village, of which he had got a lease from Sir Pitt. 
The ex-butler had obtained a small freehold there likewise, which gave 
him a vote for the borough The Rector had another of these votes, 
and these and four others formed the representative body which 
returned the two members for Queen’s Crawley. 

There was a show of courtesy kept up between the Rectory and the 
Hall ladies, between the younger ones at least, for Mrs. Bute and Lady 
Southdown never could meet without battles, and gradually ceased 
seeing each other. Her Ladyship kept her room when the la^es from 
the Rectory visited their cousins at the HalL Perhaps Mr. Fitt wu 
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not veiy much displeased at these occasional absences of his mamma^ 
in-law He believed the Bmkie family to be the greatest and wisest, 
and most Interesting m the world, and her Ladyship and his aunt had 
long held ascendency over him ; but sometimes he felt that she com 
manded him too much. To be considered young was complimentary 
doubtless ; but at six-and-forty to be treated as a boy was sometimes 
mortifying. Lady Jane yidded up everything, however, to her mother. 
She was only fond of her children in pnvate; and it was lucky for 
her that Lady Southdown's multifarious business, her conferences with 
ministers, and her correspondence with all the missionaries of Afhca, 
Asia, and Australasia, &c , occupied the venerable Countess a great 
deal, so that she had but little time to devote to her granddaughten 
the little Matilda, and her grandson, Master Pitt Crawley. The latter 
was a feeble child and it was only by prodigious quantities of calomel 
that Lady Southdown was able to keep him in life at alL 

As for Sir Pitt he retired into those very apartments where Lady 
Crawley had been previously cxtmguishcd, and here was tended by 
Miss Hester, the girl upon her promotion, with constant care and 
assiduity What love, what fidelity, what constancy is there equal to 
that of a nurse with good wages? They smooth pillows, and make 
arrowroot ■ they get up at nights they bear complaints and querulous- 
ness they see the sun shining out of doors and don’t want to go 
abroad they sleep on arm-chairs, and cat their meals m solitude they 
pass long long evenings doing nothing, watching the embers, and the 
patient’s drink simmering in the jug they read the weekly paper the 
whole week through ; and Law’s Serious Call or the Whole Duty of 
Man suffices them for literature for the year — and we quarrel with 
them because, when their relations come to see thci^ once a week, a 
little gm IS smuggled in m their Lnen-basket. Ladies, 'what man’s 
love IS there that would stand a year’s nursing of the object of his 
affection 7 Whereas a nurse will stand by you for ten pounds a 
c,narter, and we think her too highly paid. At least Mr. Crawley 
grumbled a good deal about p.'iying half as much to Miss Hester for 
her constant attendance upon the Baronet his father. 

Of sunshiny days this old gentleman was taken out m a chair on 
the terrace— the very chair which Miss Crawley had had at Brighton, 
and which had been transported thence with a number of Lady South- 
down’s effects to Queen’s Crawley. Lady Jane always walked by tlie 
old man, and was an evident favourite with him. He used to nod 
many times to her and smile when she came in, and utter inarticulate 
deprecatory moans when she was going away. When the door shut 
upon her he would cry and sob — ^whereupon Hostel's face and manner, 
which was always exceediogly bland and gentle while her lady was 
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present, would change at once, and she would make faces at him and 
clench her fist, and scream out, “ Hold your tongue, you stoopid old 
fool,” and twirl away his chair from Uic fire which he loved to look at 
—at which he would cry more. For this was all that was left after 
more tlian seventy years of cunning, and struggling, and drinking, and 
scheming, and sm and selfishness — a whimpering old idiot put in and 
out of bed and cleaned and fed like a baby 

At last a day came when the nurse’s occupation w.as over Earlp 
one morning, as Pitt Crawley was at his steward’s and baililT’s books 
in the study, a knock came to the door, and Hester presented herself 
dropping a curtsey, and said, 

“ If you please, Sir Pitt, Sii Pitt died this morning, Sir Pitt, I was 
a-making, of his toast, Sir Pitt, fur liis gruel. Sir Pitt, which he took 
every morning rcg’lar at six. Sir Pitt, and — 1 thought I heard a moan 
like. Sir Pitt — and — and — and — ” She dropped another curtsey 

What was it that made Put’s pale face flush quite red ? Was it 
because he was Sir Pitt at last, \\ ith a seat in Parliament, and perhaps 
future honours m prospect ^ “I’ll clear the estate now with the ready 
money,” he thought, and rapidly calculated its incumbrances and the 
]iupro\emcnts which he would make He would not use his aunt’s 
money previously lest Sir Pitt should rccoter, and his outlay be in vain. 

All the blinds were pulled down at the Hall and Rectory; the 
church bell was tolled, and the chancel hung m black, and Bute 
Crawley didn’t go to a coursing meeting, but went and dined quietly at 
Fuddlestonc, where they talked about his deceased brother and young 
bur Pitt over their port Miss Betsy, who was by this time married to 
a saddler at Mudbury, cried a good deal 1 he family surgeon rode 
over and paid hi.i respectful compliments, and inquiries for the health 
of their ladyships The death w’.as talked about at Mudbury and at 
the Crawley Arms ; the landlord whereof had become reconciled with 
the Rector of late, who was occasionally known to step into the parlour 
and taste Mr. Horrocks’ mild beer. 

“ Shall I write to your brother — or will you asked Lady Jane of 
her husband. Sir Fitt. 

“ I will write, of course,” Sir Pitt said, “ and invite him to the 
funeral ■ it will be but becoming ” 

V And — and — Mrs. Rawrdon,” said Lady Jane, timidly. 

“Jancl” said loidy Southdown, “how can you thiiiK of such a 
thing?” 

“Mrs. Rawdon must ot course be asked,” said Sir Pitt, resolutely. 

“ Not whilst I am in4he house!” said Lady Southdown. 

“Your Ladyship will be pWsedto recollect that 1 am the head 
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of this family,” Sir Pitt replied. “ If you please, Lady Jane, you will 
write a letter to Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, requesting her presence upon 
this melancholy occasion.” 

Jane, I forbid you to put pen to paper < ” cried the Countess. 

“ I believe I am the head of this family,” Sir Pitt repeated ; “ and 
however much I may regret any circumstance which may lead to your 
Ladyship quitting this house, must, if you please, continue to govern it 
as I see fit,” ' 

Lady Southdown rose up as magnificent as Mrs. Siddons in Lady 
Macbeth, and ordered that horses might be put to her carnage. If 
her son and daughter turned her out of their house, she would hide 
her sorrows somewhere in loneliness, and pray for their conversion to 
better thoughts. 

“We don’t turn you out of our house, Mamma,” said the timid 
Lady Jane imploringly 

“You invite such company to it as no Christian lady should meet, 
and I will have my horses to-morrow morning.” 

“ Have the goodness to write, Jane, under my dictation,” said Sir 
”itt, rising, and throwing himself into an attitude of command, like 
the Portrait of a Gentleman in the Exhibition, “ and begin. ' Queen’s 
Crawley, September 14, 1822 — My dear brother — 

Hearing these decisive and tcmblc words, Lady Macbeth, who had 
been waiting for a sign of weakness or vacillation on the part of her 
son-in-law, rose, and with a scared look, left the library. Lady Jane 
looked up to her husband as if she would fain follow and soothe her 
mamma but Pitt forbade his wife to move 

“ She won’t go away,” he said “ She has let her house at Brighton, 
and has spent her last half-year’s dividends A Countess living at an 
inn is a ruined woman. 1 have been waiting long for an opportunity 
to take this — this decisive step, my love, for, as you must perceive, it 
is impossible that there should be two chiefs in a family anil now, if 
you please, we will resume the dictation ‘My dear brother, the 
melancholy intelligence which it is my duty to convey to my family 
must have long been anticipated by,’” &c. 

In a word, Pitt having come to his kingdom, and having by good 
luck, or desert rather, as he considered, assumed almost all the fortune 
which his other relatives had expected, was determined to treat his 
family kindly and respectably, and make a house of Queen’s Crawley 
once more. It pleased him to think that he should be its chiefl 'kle 
proposed to use the vast influence that his co mmandin g talents and 
posmon must speedily acquire for him in the county to get bis brother 
placed *'ad his cousins decently provided for, and perhaps had a httle 
•dng oi repentance as he thought that he was the propnetor of all 
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fbat they had hoped for In the course of three or four days’ reign 
his bearing was changed, and his plans quite fixed he determined to 
rule justly and honestly, to depose Lady Southdown, and to be on the 
fncndliest possible terms with all the relations of his blood. 

So he dictated a letter to his brother Rawdon — a solemn and 
elaborate letter, containing the profoundest observations, couched in 
the longest words, and filling with wonder the simple little secretary, 
who wrote under her husband’s order “ What an orator this will be,” 
thought she, "when he enters the House of Commons” (on which 
point, and on the tyranny of Lady Southdown, Pitt had sometimes 
dropped hints to his wife in bed) , " how wise and good, and what a 
genius my husband is ! I fancied him a little cold ; but how good, 
and what a genius ' ” 

The fact is, Pitt Crawley had got every word of the letter by heart, 
and had studied it, with diplomatic sccrccy, deeply and perfectly, long 
before he thought fit to communicate it to his astonished wife. 

This letter, with a huge black border and seal, was accordingly 
despatched by Sir Pitt Crawley to his brother the Colonel, in London. 
Rawdon Crawley was but half-pleased at the receipt of it. “ What’s 
the use of going down to that stupid place ’ ” thought he. “ I can t 
stand being alone with Pitt after dinner, and horses there and back 
will cost us twenty pound ” 

He earned the letter, as he did all difficulties, to Becky, up-stairs 
in her bed-room — with her chocolate, w Inch he alwaj s in.adc and took 
to her of a morning. 

He put the tray with the breakfast and the letter on the dressing- 
table, before which Becky sate combing her yellow hair. She took up 
the black-c'^ged missive, and having read it, she jumped up from the 
chair, c yirg “ Hurray 1" and waving the note round her head. 

“Hurray?” said Rawdon, wondering at the little figure caper- 
ing about in a streaming tkinncl dressing-gown, with tawny locks 
dishevelled “ He’s not left us anything, Becky. 1 had my share 
when 1 came of age.” 

“ You’ll never be of age, you silly old man,” Becky replied “ Run 
imt now to Madame Brunoy’s, for 1 must have some mourning and 
get a enqie on your hat, and a black waistcoat — I don’t think you’ve 
got one; order it to be brought home to-morrow, so that we may be 
able to start on Thursday.” 

“ You don’t mean to go ?” Rawdon interposed. 

“ Of course I mean to go 1 mean that Lady Jane shall present 
me at Court next year. I mean that your brother shall give you a seat 
in Parhament, you stupid old creature. 1 mean that Lord Steyne shall 
have your vote and bis, my dear, old, silly man ; and that you shall be 
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an Insh Sccrctaiy, or a West In^n Governor, or a Treasurer, or a 
Consul, or some such thing.” 

" Posting will cost a dooce of a lot of money,” grumbled Rawdon. 

“ We might take Southdown’s carnage, which ought to be present 
at the funeral, as he is a relation of the family but, no — I intend 
that we shall go by the coach. They’ll like it better. It seems more 
humble ” 

" Sawdy goes of course ?” the Colonel asked. 

" No such thmg; why pay an extra place ? He’s too big to travel 
bodkin between you and me Let him stay here in the nursery, and 
Briggs can make him a black frock Go you and do as I bid you. 
And you had best tell Sparks, your man, that old Sir Pitt is dead, and 
that you will come in for something considerable when the affairs are 
arranged. HeHl tell this to Kagglcs, who has been pressing for money', 
and It will console poor Ragglcs ” And so Becky' began sipping her 
chocolate. 

When the faithful Lord Stcync arrived in the evening, he found 
Becky and her companion, who was no other than our friend Bng^s, 
busy cutting, tipping, snipping, and tearing all sorts of black stuffs 
available for the melancholy occasion 

** Miss Bnggs and I arc plunged in grief and despondency for the 
death of our Papa,” Rebecca said “bir Pitt Crawley is dead, my 
lord. We have been tearing our hair all the morning, and now we 
are teanng up our old clothes.” 

** Oh, Rebecca, how can you — w.is all that Briggs could say as 
she turned up her eyes. 

" Oh, Rebecca, how can you — ?” echoed my Lord. ’’ So that old 
scoundrel’s dead, is he 7 He might have been a Peer if he had played 
his cards better. Mr. Pitt had very* ncaily made bim^ bi^ he ratted 
always at the wrong tune What an old Silenus it was." . 

" I might have been Silenus’s widow," said Rebecca. * Don’t you 
remember, Miss Bnggs, bow you peeped in at the door, and saw old 
Sir Pitt on his knees to me?" Miss Bnggs, our old friend, blushed 
very much at this reminiscence, and was glad when Lord Steyne 
ordered her to go down-stairs and moke him a cup of tea. 

Briggs was the house-dog whom Rebecca had provided as guardian 
of her mnocence and reputation Miss Crawley had left her a liltjc 
annuity. She would have been content to remain in the Crawley 
family with Lady Jane, who was good to her and to everybody; but 
Lady Southdown dismissed poor Bnggs as quickly as decency per- 
nutt^; and Mr. Pitt (who thought himself much injured by the 
nncalled-fiir generosity of his deceased relative towards a lady who 
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had only been Miss Crawley’s faithful retainer a score of years) made 
no objections to that exercise of the dowager’s authority. Bowls and 
Firlcm likewise received their legacies, and their dismissals; and 
married and set up a lodging-house, according to the custom of 
their kind, 

Briggs tried to kve with her relations in the country, but found 
that attempt was vain after the better society to which she had been 
accustomed. Bnggs’s fnends, small tradesmen m a country town, 
quarrelled over Miss Bnggs’s forty pounds a year, as eagerly and 
more openly than Miss Crawley's kinsfolk had for that lady’s inhent- 
ance Briggs’s brother, a radical hatter and grocer, called his sister a 
purse-proud aristocrat, because she would not advance a jiart of her 
capital to stock his shop and she would have done so most likely, but 
that their sister, a dissenting shoemaker’s lady, at variance with the 
hatter and gpoccr, who went to another chapel, showed how their 
brother was on the verge of bankruptcy, and took possession of 
Briggs for a while. The dissenting shoemaker wanted Miss Briggs 
to send his son to college and make a gentleman of him. Between 
them the two families got a great portion of her private savings out of 
her and finally she fied to London followed by the anathemas of 
both, and determined to seek for servitude again as infinitely less 
onerous than liberty. And advertising m the papers that a “ Gentle- 
woman of agreeable manners, and accustomed to the best socitty, was 
anxious to,” &.c , she took up her residence with Mr. Bowls in Half 
Moon Street, and waited the result of the advertisement 

So It was that she fell in with Rebecca. Mrs. Rawdon’s dashing 
little carriage and pomes was whirling down the street one day, just 
as Miss Bnggs, fi^igued, had reached Mr. Bowls’s door, after a wreaiy 
walk to the Ames Office in the City, to insert her advertisement for 
the sixth' time Rebecca was driving, and at once recognised the 
gentlewoman with agreeable manners, and being a perfectly good- 
humoured woman, as we have seen, and having a regard for Bnggs, 
she pulled up the ponies at the door-steps, gave the reins to the 
groom, and jumping out, had hold of both Briggs's hands, betbre 
she of the agieeable manners had nxovered from the shock of seeing 
an old friend. 

Bnggs cned, and Becky laughed a great deal, and kissed the 
genflewoman as soon as they got into the passage; and thence into 
Mrs. Bowk's front parlour, with the red moreen curtains, and the 
round looking-glass, with the chained eagle above, gazing upon the 
back of the ticket in the window which announced “Apartments 
to Let” 

Bnggs told all her history amidst those perfectly uncalled-for sobs 
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and ejaculations of wonder with which women of her soft nature 
salute an old acquaintance, or regard a rencontre in the street ; foi 
though people meet other people every day, yet some there are who 
insist upon discovering miracles , and women, even though they have 
disliked each other, begin to cry when they meet, deploring and 
remembering the time when they last quarrelled. So, in a word, 
Briggs told all her history, and ^cky gave a narrative of lio’ own 
life, with her usual artlessncss and candour 

Mrs Bowls, late Firkin, came and listened grimly in the passage 
to the hysterical sniffling and giggling which went on in the front 
parlour Becky had never been a favourite of hers. Since the esta- 
bhshment of the married couple in London they had frequented their 
former friends of the house of Haggles, and did not hke the latter's 
account of the Colonel’s mlnage “/wouldn’t trust him, Ragg, my 
boy,” Bowls remarked and his wife, when Mrs. Rawdon issued from 
the parlour, only saluted the lady with a very sour curtsey, and her 
fingers were like so many sausages, cold and lifdess, when she held 
them out in deference to Mrs Rawdon, who persisted in shaking 
hands with the retired lady’s-maid. She whirled away into Piccadilly, 
nodding with the sweetest of smiles towards Miss Briggs, who hung 
nodding at the window close under the adveitiscment-card, and at the 
next moment was m the Park with a half-dozen of dandies cantenng 
after her carriage. 

When she found how her friend was situated, and how having a 
snug legacy from Miss Crawley, salary was no object to our gentle- 
woman, Becky instantly formed some benevolent little domestic 
plans concemmg her This was just such a companion as would suit 
her establishment, and she minted Bnggs to con)|e to dinner with 
her that very evening, when she should see Becky’s dear* little darling 
Rawdon. ' 

Mrs Bowls cautioned W lodger against venturing into the lion’s 
den, “wherein you will rue it. Miss B ,mark my words, and as sure as 
my name is Bowls ” And Briggs promised to be very cautious. The 
upshot of which caution was that she went to hve with Mrs Rawdon 
the next week, and had lent Rawdon Crawley six hundred pounds upon 
annuity before six months were over. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

IN WHICH BECKY REVISITS THE HALLS OF HER ANCESTORS. 

S O the mourning being ready, and Sir Pitt Crawley warned of their 
arrival, Colonel Crawley and his wife took a couple of places in 
the same old Highflyer coach, by which Rebecca had travelled m the 
defunct Baronet’s company, on her first journey into the world some 
nine years before. How well she remembered the Inn Yard, and the 
ostler to whom she refused money, and the insmuating Cambridge lad 
who wrapped her in his coat on the journey I Rawdon took his place 
outside, and would have liked to drive, but his grief forbade him. He 
sat b> the coachman, and talked about horses and the road the whole 
V. ay : and who kept the inns, and who horsed the coach by which he had 
travelled so many a time, when he and Pitt were boys going to Eton. 
At Mudbury a c.arnage and a pair of horses received them, with a 
coachman in black “ It’s the old drag, R.iwdon,” Rebecca said, as 
they got in “ The worms have eaten the cloth a good deal — there’s 
the stain which Sir Pitt — ha< I sec Dawson the Ironmonger has his 
shutters up — which Sir Pitt made such a noise about It was a bottle 
of cherry brandy he broke which we went to fetch for your aunt from 
Southampton. IJow time flies, to be sure I that can’t be Polly Talboys, 
that bouncifig girl standing by her mother at the cottage there I 
remember her a mangy little urchin picking w ecds in the garden.” 

" Fine gal,” said Rawdon, returning the salute which the cottage 
gave him, by two fingers applied to his crape hat-band. Becky bowed 
and saluted, and recognised people here and there graciously These 
recognitions were inexpressibly pleasant to her. It seemed as if she 
was not an imposter any more, and was coming to the home of her 
ancestors Rawdon was rather abashed and cast down on the other 
hand. What recollections of boyhood and innocence might ha\e 
bfcn flitting across his brain 7 What pangs of dim remorse and doubt 
and shame 7 

“ Your sisters must be young women now,” Rebecca said, thinking 
of those girls for the first time perhaps since she had left them. 

“ Don’t know. I’m shaw,” replied the Colonel. “ Hullo ' here’s old 
Mother Lock. lIow-d)-do, Mrs. Lock ’ Remember me, don’t you 7 
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Master Randon, hey ? Dammy how those edd women last; she was a 
hundred when 1 was a boy.” 

They were going through the lodge gates kept by old Mrs. LocI^ 
whose hand Rebecca insisted upon shaking, as she flung open the 
creaking old iron gate, and tlie carnage passed between the two moss* 
grown pillars surmounted by the dove and serpent 

"The governor lias cut mto the timber,” Raw don said, lopking 
about, and then w<is silent — so was Becky Both of them were rather 
agitated, and thinking of old tunes. He about Eton, and his mother, 
whom he remembered, a fngid demure woman, and a sister who died, 
of whom he had been passionately fond , and how he used to thrash 
Pitt ; and about little Rawdy at home. And Rebecca thought about 
her own youth, and the dark secrets of those early tainted days ; and 
of her entrance mto life by yonder gates; and of Miss Pinkerton, and 
Jos, and Amelia. 

The gravel walk and terrace had been scraped quite clean. A 
grand painted hatchment was already over the great entrance, and two 
very solemn and tall personages m black flung open each a leaf of the 
door as the carriage pulled up at the familiar steps. Rawdon turned 
red, and Becky somewhat pale, as they passed through the old hall 
arm in arm bhe pinched her husband’s arm as they entered the oak 
parlour, where Sir Pitt and his wife were ready to receive them Sir 
Pitt in black. Lady Jane in black, and my Lady Southdown with a 
large black head-piece of bugles and feathers, which waved on her 
Ladyship’s head like on undertaker's tray. 

Sir Pitt had judged correctly, that she would not quit the prenuses. 
She contented herself by preserving a solemn and stony silence, when 
in comp.'iny of Pitt and his rebellious wife, and by fngbtemng the 
children in the nursery by the ghastly gloom of her demeanour. Only 
a very faint bending of the head-dress and plumes welcomed Rawdon 
and his wife, as those prodigals returned to their family. 

To say the truth, they were not aflected very much one way or 
other by this coolness. Her L.idyship was a person only of secondary 
consideration in their minds just then — they were intent upon the 
reception which the reigning brother and sister wquld afford them. 

Pm, with rather a heightened colour, went up and shook his 
brother by the hand , and saluted Rebecca with a hand-shake and a 
very low bow But Lady Jane took both the hands of her sistcr-m-lrw 
and kissed her affectionately T he embrace somehow brought tears 
into the eyes of the little adventuress — which ornaments, as we know, 
she wore very seldom. The artless mark of kindness and confidence 
touched and pleased Her; and Rawdon, encouraged by this demon- 
stration on his sister’s part, twirled up his mustachios, and took leave 
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to salute Lady Jane with a kiss, which caused her Ladyship to blush 
exceedingly. 

“Devnish nice little woman. Lady Jane” was his verdict, when he 
and his wife were tSgethcr again “ Pitt's got fat, too, and is domg 
the thing handsomely.” “ He can afford it,'' said Rebecca, and agreed 
m her husband's farther opinion, “that the mothcr-in-law was a 
tremendous old Guy — and that the sisters were rather well-looking 
young women." 

They, too, had been summoned from school to attend the funeral 
ceremonies. It seemed Sir Pitt Crawley, for the dignity of the house 
and &mily, had thought right to have about the place as many persons 
in black as could possibly be assembled. All the men and maids of 
the house, the old women of the Almshouse, whom the elder Sir 
Fitt had Seated out of a great portion of their due, the Parish Clerk’s 
family, and the special retainers of both Hall and Rectory were 
habited m sable; added to these, the undertaker's men, at least a 
score, with crapes and hat-bands, and who made a goodly show when 
the great burymg show took place — but these arc mute personages in 
our drama; and having nothmg to do or say, need occupy a very httle 
space here. 

With regard to her sistcrs-m-law, Rebecca did not attempt to 
forget her former position of Governess towards them, but recalled it 
frankly and kindly, and asked them about their studies with great 
gravity, and told them that she had thought of them many and many 
a day, and longed to know of their welfare In fact you would have 
supposed that ever since she had left them she had not ceased to keep 
them uppermost in her thoughts, and to take the tenderest mterest 
in their welfare. So supposed Lady Crawley herself and her young 
sisters . ' 

“ bbr’s hardly changed since eight years,” said Miss Rosalind to 
Miss Violet, as they were prep<irmg for dinner. 

“Those red-haired women look wonderfully well,” replied the 
other. 

“Hers IS much dark«.r than it was, I think she must dye it,” 
Miss Rosalind added. “ She is stouter, too, .md altogether improved,” 
contmued Miss Rosalind, who was disposed to be very fat. 

“At least she gives herself no airs, and remembers that she was 
Oi4r Governess once,” Miss Violet said, intimating that it befitted all 
governesses to keep their proper place, and forgetting altogether that 
she was granddaughter not only of bir Walpole Crawley, but ol 
Mr. Dawson of Mudbury, and so had a coal-scuttle m her scutcheon. 
There arc other very well-meaning people whom one meets eveiy day 
in Vanity Fair, who ore surely equally oblivious. 
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“It can’t be true nhat the girls at the Rectory said, that het 
mother was an opera-dancer — " 

" A person can’t help their birth,” Rosalin^ replied with great 
liberality “And I agree with our brother, that as she is in the 
family, of course we are bound to notice her 1 am sure Aunt Bute 
need not talk * she wants to marry Kate to young Hooper, the wme- 
merchant, and absolutely asked him to come to the Rectory for 
orders.” 

“ I wonder whether Lady Southdown will go away , she looked 
very glum upon Mrs. Rawdon,” the other said 

“ I wish she would. I won’t read the ' Washerwoman of Finchley 
Common,’ ” vowed Violet , and so saying, and avoiding a passage at 
the end of which a certain coffin was placed with a couple of watchers, 
and lights perpetually burning in the closed room, these young women 
came down to the family dinner, for which the bell rang as usuaL 

But before this. Lady Jane conducted Rebecca to the apartments 
prepared for her, which, with the rest of the hous^ had assumed a 
very muen improved appearance of order and comfort during Pitt’s 
regency, and here beholding that Mrs Rawdon’s modest little tranks 
had arrived, and were placed in the bed-room and dressing-room 
adjoining, helped her to take off her neat black bonnet and cloak, and 
asked her sister-in-law in what more she could be useful. 

“What 1 should like best," said Rebecca, “would be to go to the 
nursery , and see your dear little children ” On which the two ladies 
looked very kindly at each other, and went to that apartment hand in 
hand. 

Becky admired little Matilda, who was not quite four years old, as 
the most charming little love in the world , and the boy, a little fellow 
of two years — pale, hcavy-cj ed, and large headed, she pronounced to 
be a perfect prodigy in point of size, intelligence, and beauty. ■ 

“ I wish Mamma would nut insist on giving him so much medi- 
cine,” Lady Jane said, with a sigh. “ 1 oflen think wc should all be 
better without 't ” And then Lady Jane and her new-found friend 
had one of those confidential medical conversations about the children, 
which all mothers, and most women, as 1 am given to understand, 
delight m. Fifty years ago, and when the present writer, being an 
interesting little boy, was ordered out of the room with the ladies after 
dmner, 1 remember quite well that their talk was chiefly about their 
ailments ; and putting this question directly to two or three since, I 
have always got from them the acknowledgment that times are not 
changed. L^t my fair readers remark for themselves this very cven- 
mg when they quit the dcsscrt-tabic, ^nd assemble to celebrate the 
drawing-room mjsterics Weil— in half-an-hour Becky and Lady 
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Jane were close and intimate friends — ana in the course of the even- 
ing her Ladyship informed Sir Pitt that she thought her new sistcr-in 
law was a kind, frank, unaffected, and affectionate young woman. 

And so having easily won the daughter’s goodwill, the indefatigable 
little woman bent herself to conciliate the august Lady Southdown. 
As soon as she found her Ladyship alone, Rebecca attacked her on 
the nursery question at once, and s.iid that her own little boy was 
saved, actually saved, by calomel, freely administered, when all the 
physicians in Fans had given the dc.ir child up And then she 
mentioned how often she h.ad heard of Lady Southdown from that 
excellent man the Reverend I.awrcncc Grills, Minister of the chapel 
in May Fair, which she frequented , and how her views were very 
much changed by circumstances and misfortunes , and how she hoped 
that a past life spent m worldhncss and error might not incapacitate 
her from more sertous thought for the future She described how in 
fonner days she had been indebted to Mr Cmwlcy for rdigioiis 
instruction, touched upon the “Washerwoman of Finchley Common ’ 
which she had read with the greatest profit, and asked about L.idy 
Emily, Its gifted author, now Lady P-mily Hornblowcr, at Cape Town, 
where her husband had strong hopes of becoming Bishop of Caffrana 

But she crowned all, and confirmed herself in Lady Southdown’s 
favour, by feeling very much agitated and unwell after the funeral, and 
requesting her Ladyship’s medical advice, which the l>owager not 
only gave, but, wrapped up in a bed-gown, and looking more like Lady 
Macbeth than ever, came privately m the night to Becky’s room, with 
a parcel of favounte tracts, and a medicine of her own composition 
which she msisted that Mrs. Rawrdon should take. 

Becky first accepted the tracts, and began to examine them with 
great intcreA, engaging the Dowager in a convcrs.ation concerning 
them and the welfare of her soul, by which means she hoped that her 
body might escape me^cation But after the religious topics were 
exhausted. Lady Macbeth would not quit Becky’s chamber until her 
cup of night-dnnk was emptied too; and poor Mrs. Rawdon was 
compelled actually to assume a look of gratitude, and to swallow the 
medicine under the unyicldmg old Dowager’s nose, who left her victim 
finally with a benediction. 

It did not much comfort Mrs. Rawdon , her countenance was very 
quder when Rawdon came in and heard what had happened ; and his 
explosions of laughter were as loud as usual, when Becky, with a fun 
which ^e could not disguise, even though it was at her own expense, 
described the occurimicc, and how she had been victimised by Lady 
Southdown. Lord Steync, and her son in London, had many a laugh 
over the story, when Rawdon and his wife returned to their quarters in 
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May Fair. Becky acted the whole scene for them. She put on a 
night>cap and gown. She preached a great sermon in the true serious 
manner she lectured on the virtue of the medicine which she pre- 
tended to adimnister, with a gravity of imitation so perfect, that you 
would have thought it was the Countess’s own Roman nose through 
which she snuffled. ** Give us Lady Southdown and the black dose,” 
was a constant cry amongst tlie folks in Becky’s little drawing-room in 
May Fair. And for the hrst time in her life the Dowager Countess of 
Southdown was made amusing 

Sir Pitt remembered the testimonies of respect and veneration 
which Rebecca had paid personally to himself in early days, and was 
tolerably well disposed ton aids her Tlic marriage, ill-adviscd as it 
was, had improved Rawdon very much — that was clear fiom the 
Colonel’s altered habits and demeanour — and had it not been a lucky 
union as regarded Pitt himbelf> The cunning diplomatist smiled 
inwardly as he owned that he owed liis fortune to it, and acknoW' 
lodged that he at least ought not to cry out against it His satisfac- 
tion was not removed by Rebecca’s owm statements, behaviour, and 
conversation 

She doubled the deference which before had charmed him, calling 
out his conversational powers in such a nuinner as quite to surprise 
Pitt himself, who, always inclined to respect his own talents, admired 
them the more when Rebecca pointed them out to him. With hei 
sister-in-law, Rebecca w'as satisfactorily able to prove that it was 
Mrs Bute Crawley who brought about the marriage which she after- 
wards so calumniated that it was Mrs. Bute’s avarice — ^wbo hoped to 
gain all Miss Crawley’s fortune, and deprive Rawdon of his aunt’s 
favour — which caused and invented all the wicked, reports agamst 
Rebecca. “ She succeeded in making us poor,” Rebecca said, with 
an air of angelical patience , “ but how can I be angry w’lth a woman 
who has given me one of the best husbands ^n the world > And has 
not her own avarice been suliicicntly punished by the ruin of her own 
hopes, and the loss of the property by which she set so much store ^ 
Poor I ” she cried “ Dear Lady Jane, what care wre for poverty ? I 
am used to it from childhood, and 1 am often thankful that Miss 
Crawley’s money has gone to restore the splendour of the noble old 
family of which 1 am so proud to be a member. I am sure Sir Pitt 
will make a much better use of it than Rawdon would.” 

All these speeches were reported to Sir Pitt by the most faithful of 
wives, and increased the favourable impression which Rebecca made ; 
so much so, that when on the third day after the funeral the family 
party were at dinner. Sir Pitt Crawley, carving fowls at the head of the 
table, actually said to Mrs. Rawdon, "Ahem I Rebecca, may I give you 
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a wing?" — a speech which made the little woman’s c>cs sparkle with 

pleasure. 

While Rcbccca was pro<;ccuting the above schemes and hopes, 
and Pitt Crawley arranging the funeral Lcremonial and other matters 
connected with hu future progress and dignity, and Lady Jane busy 
with her nursery, as far as her mother would let her, and the sun rising 
and setting, and the clock-tower hell of the Hall ringing to dinner and 
to prayers as usual, the body of the late owner of Queen’s Crawley 
lay m the apartment which he had occupied, w atclicd unc.i..is.ngl> by 
the professional attendants who were engaged for that rite A woman 
or two, and three or four undertaker’s men, the best w'hoin South- 
ampton could furnish, dressed in black, and of a proper ste.althy and 
tragical demeanour, had ch.argc of the remains which they watched 
turn about, having the housekeeper’s room for their place of ren- 
dezvous when off duty, where the) placed at Ciuds in privacy .'•nd 
drank their beer 

The mcnihcrs of the family and sen .ants of the house kept away 
from the gloomy spot, where the hones of the descendant of an 
ancient hn'-* of knights and gentlemen I.vy, awaiting their final con- 
signment to the family crj’pt No regrets attended them, save those 
of the poor woman who had hoped to be Sir Pitt’s wife and wadow, 
and who h.ad lied in disgr,acc from the H.1II over which she had so 
nearly been a ruler Beyond her and a favourite old pointer he had, 
and between whom and himself .an attarhment subsisted during the 
period of his imbecility, the old man had not a single friend to mourn 
him, having indeed, during the whole course of his life, never t.akcn 
the least pains to secure one Could the best and kindest of us w ho 
depart from the earth, have an opportunity of revisiting it, I suppose 
he or she (assuming that any Vanity Fair feelings subsist in the sphere 
whither we arc bound) would have a pang of moitiiication at finding 
how soon our survivors were consoled And so Sir Pitt w'as forgotten 
— like the kindest and best of us — only a few weeks sooner. 

Those who will may follow his remains to the grave, whither they 
were borne on the appointed day, in the most becoming manner, the 
family in black coaches, with their handkerchiefs up to their noses, 
realty for the tears which did not come the iindcrt.-iker and his gentle- 
men in deep tribulation * the select tenantry mourning out of compli- 
ment to the new landlord* the naghbourmg gentry’s carnages at 
three miles an hour, empty*, and in profound affliction the parson 
speaking out the formula about “ our dear brother departed.” As long 
as we have a man’s body, we plav our Vanities upon it, surrounding 
it with humbug and ceremonies, laying it in state, and p.ackmg it up 
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in gQt nails and velvet and we finish our duty by placing over it a 
stone, written all over with lies. Bute’s curate, a smart young fellow 
from Oxford, and Sir Pitt Crawlc^, composed between them an appro* 
pnate Latin epitaph for the late lamented Baronet and the former 
preached a classical sermon, exhorting the survivors not to give way 
to grief, and informing them in the most respectful terms that they 
also would be one day called upon to pass that gloomy and mystenous 
portal which had just closed upon the remains of their lamsntcd 
brother. Then the tenantry mounted on horseback again, or stayed 
and refreshed themselves at the Crawley Arms Then, after a lunch 
in the servants' hall at Queen's Crawley, the gentry’s carriages wheeled 
off to their diflcrent destinations then the undertaker’s men, taking 
the ropes, palls, velvets, ostrich fcalhcis, and other mortuary pro- 
perties, clambered up on the roof of the hearse, and rode off to 
Southampton Their faces relapsed into a natural expression as the 
horses, clearing the lodge-gates, got into a brisker trot on the open 
road , and squads of thiiii might have been seen, speckling with black 
the pubhe-house entrances, with pcivtcr-pots flashing in the sunshine 
Sir Pitt’s invalid-cliair was wheeled away into a tool-house m the 
garden* the old pointer used to howl sometimes at first, but these 
were the only accents of grief which were heard in the Hall of which 
Sir Pitt Crawley, Baronet, had been master for sonic three-score years. 

As the birds were pretty plentiful, and partndgo-shootmg is as it 
were the duty of an English gentleman of slatcsinan-like propensities, 
Skr Pitt Crawley, the first shock of gnef over, went out a little and 
partook of that diversion in a white hat with crape round iL Ihe 
Biglit of tliose fields of stubble and turnips, now his own, gave him 
many secret joj s. Sometimes, and with an exquisite humility, he toofc 
no gun, but went out with a peaceful bamboo cane, Rawdon, his big 
brother, and the keepers bl.'izing away at his side. Pitt’s money and 
acres had a great effect upon his brother Hie penniless Colonel 
became quitr obsequious and respectful to the head of his house, and 
despised the milk-sop Pitt no longer. Rawdon listened wnth sympathy 
to his senior’s prospects of planting and draining gave his advice 
about the stables and cattle, rode over to Mudbuiy to look at a mare 
which he thought would carry Lady Jane, and offered to break her, 
&C. tlie rebellious dragoon was quite humbled and subdued, and 
became a most creditable younger brother. He bad constant bulletins 
from Miss Briggs in London respecting little Rawdon, who was left 
bebmd there, who sent messages of bis own. “ I am vciy weU," he 
wrote. “I hope you arc very wclk I hope Mamma is very welL 
Tlie pony » very well. Grey takes me to ride in the Park. I cao 
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canter. I met the little boy who rode before He cried when he 
cantered. I do not cry ” Kawdon read these letters to his brother, 
and Lady Jane, who was delighted with thein The Baronet pro> 
mised to take cliarge of the lad at school, and his kind-hearted wife 
gave Rebecca a bank-note, begging her to buy a present with it for her 
little nephew. 

One day folloi^ed another, imd the ladies of the house passed their 
life in those calm pursuits and amusements which satisfy country 
ladies. Bells rang to meals, and to prayers. 1 he young ladies took 
exercise on the pianoforte every morning after breakfast, Rebecca 
giving them the beiicdt of her instruction Ihen they put on thick 
shoes and walked in the park or shnibbenes, or beyond the palings 
into the village, descending upon the cottages, with Lady bouthdown’s 
medicine and tracts for the sick people there Lady bouthdown drove 
out m a pony-chaisc, when Rebecca would t-ike her pLacc by the 
Dowager’s side, and listen to her solemn talk with the utmost interest. 
She sang Handel and Haydn to the family of evenings, and engaged 
in a large piece of worsted work, as if she h<id been bom to the 
business, and as if this kind of life was to continue with her until she 
should sink to the grave in a polite old age, leaving regrets and a great 
quantity of consols behind her — as if there were not cares and duns, 
schemes, shifts, and poverty, waiting outside the Park gates, to pounce 
upon her when she issued into the world again 

“ It isn’t difficult to be a country gentleman's wife,” Rebecca 
thought. " 1 think 1 could be a good woman if I had five thousand 
a year. I could dawdle about in the nursery, and count the apricots 
on the wall. I could water plants in a grccn-hoiise, .ind pick olf dead 
leaves from the geraniums. I could ask old women about their 
rhcumatisi.'is, and order half-a-crown’s worth of soup for the poor I 
shouldn't miss it much, out of five thousand a tear 1 could cien 
drive out ten miles to dine at a neighbour’s, .ind dress in the fashions 
of the year before last. 1 could go to church and keep awake in the 
great family pew. or go to sleep behind the curtains, with my veil 
down, if 1 only had practice. 1 could pay everybody, if 1 had but the 
money, llus is what the conjurors here pride themselves upon domg. 
They look down with pity upon us miserable sinners who have none. 
They think themselves generous if they give our children a hve-pound 
note, and us contemptible if we arc without one.” And who knows 
but Rebecca was right in her speculations — and that it was only a 
question of money and fortune which made the difference between 
her and an honest woman > If you take temptations mto account, 
who IS to say that he is better tlian his neighbour 7 A comfortable 
career of prosperity, if it does not make people honest at least keeps 
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fhem so. An alderman commg from a turtle feast will not step out 
of his carnage to steal a leg of mutton, but put him to starve, and 
see if he will not purlom a loaf Becky consoled herself by so 
balancing the chances and equalising the distnbution of good and 
evil in the world. 

The old haunts, the old fields and woods, the copses, ponds, and 
gardens, the rooms of the old house where she had spent a couple cf 
years seven years ago, were all carefully revisited by her. She had 
been young there, or comparatively so, for she forgot the time when she 
ever was young — but she remembered her thoughts and feelings seven 
yeitrs back, and contrasted them with those which she had at present, 
now that she had seen the world and lived u ith great people, and raised 
herself far beyond her original humble shition. 

“ I have passed beyond it, because I h.ive brains,” Becky thought, 
and almost all the rest of the world arc fools 1 could not go back, 
and consort with those people now, whom I used to meet in my father’s 
studio Lords come up to my door with stars and garters, instead of 
poor artists with screws of tobacco in thtir pockets. I have a gentle- 
man for my husband, and an Earl’s daughter for my sister, in the very 
house where I was little better than a servant a few years ago. But 
am I much better to do now in the world than I was when 1 was the 
poor painter’s daughter, and wheedled the grocer round the comer for 
sugar and tea? Suppose 1 had mamed hrancis who was so fond of 
me — 1 couldn’t have been much poorer than 1 am now Hcigho ' 1 
wish I could exchange my position in society, and all my relations for 
a snug sum in the Three per Cent. Consols ," for so it w.ts that Becky 
felt the Vanity of human affairs, and it was in those securities that she 
would have liked to cast anchor 

It may, perhaps, have struck her that to have bfen honest and 
humble, to have done her duty, and to have marched straightforward 
on her way, would have brought her as near happiness as that pith 
by which she was stnving to attain it. But,— just as the children at 
Queen’s Crawley went round the room, where the body of their father 
lay , — ^if ever Becky had these thouglits, she was accustomed to walk 
round them, and not look in. She eluded them, and despised them 
—or at least she was rommittcd to the other path from which retre<at 
was now impossible. And for my part I believe that remorse is the 
least active of all a man’s moral senses — the very easiest to he 
deadened when wakened and in some never wakened at alL We 
gneve at bemg found out, and at the idea of shame or punishment; 
but the mere sense of wrong makes very few people unhappy m 
Vanity Fair. 

So Rebecca, duiing her stay at Queen’s Crawley, made as many 
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friends of tlie Mammon of Unrighteousness as she could possibly 
bring under control Lady Jane and her husband bade her farewell 
with the warmest demonstrations of good will They looked forward 
with pleasure to the time when, the family house in Gaunt Street 
being repaired and beautified, they were to meet again in London. 
Lady Southdown made her up a packet of mediLinc, and sent a 
letter by her to the Rev Lawrence Gnlls, exhorting that gentleman 
to save the brand who “ honoured ” the letter from the burning Pitt 
accompanied them with four horses in the carriage to Mudbury, 
having sent on their baggage in a cart i>rc<nousI>, acLomp-inicd with 
loads of game. 

“ How happy you will be to see >our darling little boy again,” Lady 
Crawley said, taking leave of her kinswoman 

“ O so happy said Rebecca, tlirowmg up the green eyes bhe 
was immcnsdy happy to be free of the place, and >ct loth to go 
Queen’s Crawley was aboni.nably stupid, and yet the air there was 
somehow purer than that which she had been accustomed to bre ithe 
Everybody had been dull, but had been kind m their way “ It i < 
all the influence of a long course of Ihree per Cents ,” Reeky said to 
herself, and was right very likely. 

However, the London lamps flashed joyfully as the stage rolled 
into Piccadilly, and Unggs had made a bcautilul fire m Curton Street, 
and httlc Rawdon was up to welcome back hts papa and mamma. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

WHICH TREATS OE THE OSRORNE PAIULV. 

C ONSIDERABLE tunc has elapsed since we have seen oui 
respectable friend, old Mr. Osborne of Russell Square. He has 
not been the happiest of mortals since last ne met him Events have 
occurred which have not improved his temper, and m more instances 
than one he has not been allowed to have his own way. To be 
thwarted in this reasonable desire was always very mjurious to the 
old gentleman, and resistance became doubly exasperating when 
gout, age, loneliness, and tht. foicc of many disappointments com- 
bined to weigh him down llis stiff bl.Tck hair began to grow quite 
white soon after his son’s death, his face grew redder; his hands 
trembled more and more as he poured out his glass of port wine. He 
led his clerks a dire life in the City his family at home were not much 
happier. I doubt if Rebecca, whom we have seen piously praying for 
Consols, would have exchanged her poverty and the dare-devil excite- 
ment and chances of her life, for Osborne's money and the humdrum 
gloom which enveloped him. I le had proposed for Miss Swartz, but 
had been rejected scornfully by the partisans of that lady, who married 
her to a young sprig of Scotch nobility. He was a man to have 
married a woman outof low life, and bullied her dread!full> afterwards: 
but no person presented herself suimbie to his taste ; and, instead, he 
tyrannised over his unmarried daughter, at home. She had a fine 
carnage and fine horses, and sate at tlie head of a table loaded with 
the grandest plate. She had a cheque-book, a pnze footman to follow 
her when she walked, unlimited credit, and bows and compliments 
from all the tradesmen, and all the appurtenances of an heiress ; but 
she spent a wofiil time The little chantj'-girls at the Foundling, the 
sweeperess at the ciossing, the poorest under-kitchen-mmd in the 
servants' hall, was happy compared to that unfortunate and new 
middle-aged young lady. 

Fredenck Bullock, Esq , of the house of Bullock, Hulfccr and 
Bullock, had married Mana Usbome, not without a great deal of 
diffteolty and grumbling on Mr Bullock's part George bemg 
and cut out of his father’s will, Frederick insisted that the half of the 
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idd gentleman’s property should be settled upon his Maria, and 
indeed, for a long time, refused " to come to the scratch ” (it was 
Mr Frederick’s own expression) on any other terms. Osborne said 
Fred had agreed to take his daughter with twenty thousand, and he 
should bind himself to no more. " Fred might take it, and welcome, 
or leave it, and go and be hanged ” Fred, whose hopes had been 
raised when Geoigc had been disinherited, thought himself infamously 
swindled by the old merchant, and for some time made as if he would 
break off the match altogether. Osborne withdrew his account from 
Uullock and Hulkct’s, went on ’Change with a horsewhip which he 
swore he would lay across the back of a certain scoundrel that should 
be nameless, and demeaned himself m his usual violent manner. Jane 
Osborne condoled with her sister Maria during this family feud “ I 
always told you, Maria, that it was your money he loved, and not you,” 
she said, soothingly. 

“ He selected tne and my money at any rate he didn’t choose you 
and yours,” replied Maria, tossing up her head 

The rupture was, however, only temporary. Fred’s father and 
senior partners counselled him to take Maria, even with the twenty 
thousand settled, half down, and half at the death of Mr Osborne, 
with the chances of the fuTther division of the property. So he 
“ knuckled down,” again to use his own phrase, and sent old Iliilker 
with peaceable overtures to Osborne It was liis father, he said, who 
would not hear of the match, and had made the dihiculties , he was 
most anxious to keep the engagement The excuse was sulkily 
accepted by Mr Osborne Hulkcr and llullock were a high fcunily of 
the City anstocracy, and connected with the “ nobs” at the West End 
It was something for the old man to be able to say, “ My son, sir, of 
the house of* Hulkcr, Bullock and Co, sir, my daughter's cousin, 
Lady Mary hlango, sir, daughter of the Right Hon the Earl of C.ibtle- 
mouldy.” In his imagination he saw liis house peopled by the “ nobs ” 
So he forgave young Bullock, and consented that the tnamage should 
take place. 

It was a grand affair — ^thc bridegroom’s relatives giving the break- 
fast, their habitations being near St George’s, Hanover Square, where 
the business took place. Ihe ’’nobs of the West End” were invited, 
and many of them signed the book. Mr, Mango and Lady Mary 
Ma.igo were there, with the dear young Gwendoline and Guincver 
Mango as bridesmaids. Colonel Bludycr of the Dragoon Guards 
(eldest son of the house of Bludyer Brothers, Mincing Lane), another 
cousin of the bndegroom, and the Honourable Mrs. Itludjcr, the 
Honourable George Boulter, Lord Levant’s son, and his laay Miss 
Mango that was; Lord Viscount Castletorldy, Honouiable James 
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McMuIl and Mr^ McMull (fonncrly Miss Swartz), and a host of 
fashionables, who have all married mto Lombard Street, and done a 
great deal to ennoble ComhilL 

The young couple had a house near Berkeley Square, and a small 
villa at Roebampton, among the banking colony there Fred was 
considered to have made rather a misaJ/tattce by the ladies of his 
family, whose grandfather held been m a Charity School, and who were 
allied through the husbands with some of the best blood in England. 
And Mana was bound, by supenor pnde and great care m the com- 
position of her visiting-book, to make up for the defects of birth , ar d 
felt It her duty to see her father and sister as little as possible 

That she should utterly break with the old man, who had still so 
many scores of thousand pounds to give away, is absurd to suppose. 
Fred Bullock would never allow her to do that But she was still 
young and incapable of hiding her feelings and by inviting her papa 
and sister to her third-rate parties, and behaving very coldly to them 
when they came, and by avoiding Bussell Square, and indiscreetly 
begging her father to quit that odious vulgar place , she did more harm 
than all Frederick’s diplomacy could repair, and perilled her chance of 
her inheritance like a giddy heedless creature as she was. 

“ So Russell Square is not good enough for Mrs. Maria, hay said 
the old gentleman, rattling up the carnage-windows as he and his 
daughter drove away one night from Mrs. Frederick Bullock’s, after 
dinner. “ So she mvites her father and sister to a second day’s dinner 
(if those sides, or ontrys, as she calls ’em, weren’t served yesterday, 
d — d), and to meet City folks and littciy men, and keeps the Earls 
and the Ladies and the Uonourablcs to herself Honourables? 
Damn Honourables, I am a plain Bntish Merchant 1 am and 
could buy the beggarly hounds over and over. Loi^s, indeed ! — ^why, 
at one of her swarreys I saw one of 'cm speak to a dam fiddler — a 
fellar I despise And they won’t come to Russell Square, won’t they ? 
Why, I’ll lay my life I’ve got a better glass of wine, and pay a better 
figure for it, and can show a handsomer service of silver, and can lay 
a better dinner on my mahogany, than ever they see on theirs — the 
cringing, sneaking, stuck-up fools Drive on quick, James . I want to 
get back to Russell Square — ^ha, ha!” and be sank back mto the 
corner with a furious laugh. With such reflections on his own superior 
merit, it was the custom of the old gentleman not unfrequently to 
console himself 

Jane Osborne could not but concur in these opinions respecting 
her sister’s conduct; and when Mrs. Fredericlds first-bom, Frcdenck 
Augustus Howard Stanley Devereux Bullock, was bom, old Osborne^ 
who was mvited to the christening and to be godfather, contented him* 
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•df with sending the child a gold cup, with twenty guineas inside it 
for the nurse. “ That’s more than any of your Lords will give, I'll 
warrant,” he said, and refused to attend at the ceremony. 

The splendour of the gilt, however, caused great satisfaction to 
the house of Bullock. Maria thought th.at her father was very much 
pleased with her, and Frederick augured the best for his little son 
and heir. 

One can fancy the pangs u ith wluch Miss Osborne in her solitude 
in Russell Square read the ATornin^ Post, where her sister’s name 
occurred every now and then, in the articles headed “ Fashionable 
Kdunions,” and where she had an opportunity of reading a description 
of Mrs F. Bullock’s costume, when presented at the Dmwing-room by 
Lady Frederica Bullock J.ine’s own life, as we have s.'iid, admitted 
of no such grandeur. It was an awful existence She had to get up 
of bl.ick winter’s mornings to make breakfast for her scowling old 
father, who would have turned the whole house out of doors if his tea 
had not been ready at half-past eight. She remained silent opposite 
to him, listening to the um hissing, and sitting in tremor while the 
parent read his paper, and consumed his accustomed portion of muffins 
and tea. At half-past nine he rose and went to the City, and she was 
almost free till dinncr-timc, to make visitations in the Litchen, and to 
scold the servants * to drive abroad and descend upon the tradesmen, 
who were prodigiously rcspcclful to leave her cards and her p.ipa’s at 
the great glum respectable houses of their City friends , or to sit .'lone 
in the large drawing-room, expecting visitors ; and working at a huge 
piece of worsted by the lire, on the sofa, hard by the great Iphigenia 
clock, which ticked and tolled with mournful loudness in the dreary 
room. The great gl.iss over the mantcl-picce, faced by the other 
great consoL i glass at the opposite end of the room, increased and 
multiplied between them the brown Holhand bag in which the chan- 
dehcr hung; until you saw these brown Holland bags f.uling away 
in endless perspectives, and this apartment of Miss Osborne’s seemed 
the centre of a system of drawing-rooms. When she removed the 
cordovan leather from the grand piano, and ventured to play a few 
notes on it, it sounded with a mournful sadness, startling the dismal 
echoes of the house. Cooige’s picture was gone, and laid up-stairs in 
a lumbei>room in the garret; and though there was a consciousness of 
hint) and father and daughter often instinctively knew that they were 
thinking of him, no mention was ever made of the bra\c and once 
darbng son. 

At five o’clock Mr Osborne came back to his dinner, which he 
and his daughter took in silence (seldom broken, except when he 
snore and was savage, if the cooking was not to his liking), or which 
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ttiey shared twice in a month with a party of dismal friends of 
Osborne’s rank and age. Old Dr. Gulp and his lady from Blooms- 
bury Square old Mr. Frowser, the attorney, from Bedford Row, a 
very great man, and from his business, hand-in-glove with the “ nobs 
at the West End;” old Colonel Livermore, of the Bombay Army, and 
Mrs. Livermore, from Upper Bedford Place* old Serjeant Toffy and 
Mrs. Toffy; and sometimes old Sir Thomas Coffin and Lady Coffin, 
from Bedford Square. Sir Ihomns was celebrated as a hanging 
judge, and the particular tawny port was produced when he dined with 
Mr. Osborne. 

These people and their like gave the pompous Russell Square 
merchant pompous dinners back ^ain They had solemn rubbers of 
whist, when they went H^i-stnirs aflcr drinking, and their carnages 
were called at half-past ten Many nch people, whom we poor devils 
are in the habit of envying, lead contentedly an existence like that 
above described. Jane Osborne scarcely ever met a man under sixty, 
and almost the only bachelor who appeared in their society was Mr. 
Smirk, the celebrated ladies’ doctor. 

I can't say that nothing had occurred to disturb the monotony ot 
this aw ful existence the fact is, there had been a secret in poor Jane’s 
life which hod made her father more savage and morose than even 
nature, pride, and over-fctding had made him. This secret was con- 
nected with Miss Wirt, who h<id a cousin an artist, Mr Smcc, very 
celebrated since as a portrait-painter and K A., but who once was glad 
enough to give drawing-lessons to ladies of fashion Mr Smee has 
forgotten where Russell Square is now', but he was glad enough to visit 
It m the year 181S, when Miss Osborne had instruction from him. 

Smee (formerly a pupil of Sharpe of Frith Street, a dissolute, 
irregular, and unsuccessful man, but a man with g^at Jcnowlcdgc of 
his art) being the cousin of Miss Wirt, wc say, and introduced by her 
to Miss Osborne, whose hand and heart were still free after various 
incomplete love affairs, felt a great attachment for this lady, and it is 
believed inspired one in her bosom. Miss Wirt was the confidante of 
this intngue. 1 know not whether she used to leave the room where 
the master and his pupil were pamtmg, in order to give them an 
opportunity for exchanging tliose vows and sentiments which cannot 
be uttered advantageously in the presence of a third party 1 know 
not whether she hoped that should her cousin succeed in carrying off 
the rich merchant’s daughter, he would give Miss Wirt a portion of 
the wealth which she had enabled him to win — all that is certain is, 
that Mr. Osborne got some hint of the transaction, came back from 
the City abruptly, and entered the drawing-room with his bamboo 
cone; found the painter, the pupil, and the cctnpanion all looking 
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exceedingly pale there ; turned the former out of doors with menaces 
that he would break every bone in his skin, and half-an-hour after- 
wards dismissed Miss Wirt likewise, kicking her trunks down the 
stairs, trampling on her band-boxes, and shaking his fist at her 
hackney coach, as it bore her away. 

Jane Osborne kept her bed-room for many d.iys She was not 
allowed to have a companion afterwards Her father snore to her 
that she should not have a shilling of his money if she made any 
match without his concurrence , and as he w.'intcd a woman to keep 
his house, he did not choose that she should marry so that she was 
obliged to give up all projects with which Cupid h.-id any share 
Durmg her papa’s life, then, she resigned herself to the m.nincr of 
existence here described, and was content to be an Old Maid Her 
sister, meanwhile, was having children with finer names every >car — 
and the intercourse between the two grew fainter continually. “ Jane 
and 1 do not move m the same sphere of life,” Mrs Bullock said. “ I 
regard her as a sister, of course ” — which means — ^what does it mean 
when a lady says that slic. regards Jane as a sister? 

It has been described hou the Misses Dobbin lived with their f.>thcr 
at a fine villa at Denmark Hill, wiicrc there were beautiful grapciics 
and peach-trees which delighted little Georgy Osborne The Misses 
Dobbin, who drove often to Brompton to see our dear Amelia, came 
sometimes to Russell Square too, to pay a visit to their old acquaint- 
ance Miss Osborne. 1 believe it was in consequence of the commands 
of then brother the Major in India (for whom their papa had a pro- 
digious respect), that they paid attention to Mrs George, for the 
Major, the godfatber and guardian of Amelia’s little bov, still hored 
that the child’s grandfather might be induced to relent towards h in, 
and acknowledge him for the sake of his son The Misses Dobbin 
kept Miss Osborne acqu.unted with the state of Amelia’s aflairs , how 
she was living with her fiithcr and mother , how poor they w ere ; how 
they wondered what men, and such men as their brother and dear 
Captain Osborne, could find in such an insignificant little chit , how 
she was still, as heretofore, a namby-pamby milk-and-watcr affected 
creature — ^but how the boy was really the noblest little boy ever seen 
— for the hearts of all women warm towards young children, and the 
sourest spinster is kind to them. 

One day, after great entreaties on the part of the Misses Dobbin, 
Amelia allowed little George to go and pass a day with them at 
Denmark Hill — a part of which day she spent herself in writing to the 
Major m India. She congratulated him on the happy news which his 
sisters had |ust conveyed to her. She prayed for his prosperity, and 
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that of the bride he hod chosen. She thanked him for a thousand 
thousand kind offices and proofs of steadfast friendship to her in her 
affliction She told him the last news about little Geoigy, and how he 
was gone to spend that very day with his sisters in the country. She 
underlmed the letter a great deal, and she signed herself affectionately 
his friend, Amelia Osborne. She forgot to send any message of kind- 
ness to Lady O’Dowd, as her wont was — and did not mention Glorvina 
by name, and only in italics, as the Major’s bride, for whom she begged 
bUsstngs But tlie news of the marriage removed the reserve which 
she had kept up towards him. She was g1.id to be able to own and 
feel how warmly and gratefully she regarded him — and as for the idea 
of being jealous of Glortina (Glorvina, indeed') Amelia would have 
scouted It, if an angel from heaven had hinted it to her. 

lliat night, when Georgj' came back in the pony-carnage in which 
he rejoiced, and in which he was dnven by Sir Wm. Dobbin's old 
coachman, he had round his neck a fine gold chain and watch ife 
said an old lady, not pretty, had given it him, who cned and kissed 
him a great deal But he didn’t like her He liked grapes very 
much And he only liked his mamma. Amelia shrunk and started 
the timid soul felt a presentiment of terror when she heard that the 
relations of the child’s father had seen him. 

Miss Osborne came back to give her father his dinner He had 
made r good speculation in the City, and was rather in a good humour 
that day, and chanced to rem.uk the agitation under which she 
laboured. “ What’s the matter. Miss Osborne ^ ” he deigned to say. 

The woman burst into tears “O, sir,” she said, “I've seen little 
George 1-Ic is .as beautiful as an angel — and so like him ' ” The old 
man opposite to her did not say a word, but flushed vPi and began to 
tremble m every hmb, ' 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

IN WHICH THE READER HAS TO DOUBIE IHE CAPE 

T he astonished reader must be called upon to transport himsclt 
ten thousand miles to the military station of Bundlc^un^c, in 
the Madras division of our Indian empire, where our gallant old friends 
of the — th regiment arc quartered under the command of the brave 
Colonel, Sir Michael O’Uon d Time has dealt kindly with that stout 
officer, as it does ordinarily u ith men who have good stomachs and 
good tempers, and are not i>i.rplexcd over-much by fatigue of the 
brain. The Colonel plays a good knife and fork at tiffin, and resumes 
those weapons with great success at dinner He smokes his hookah 
after both meals, and puffs as quietly while his wife scolds him as he 
did under the fire of the French at Waterloo Age and heat ha\e 
not diminished the activity or the eloquence of the descendant of the 
Malonys and the Molloys Her ladyship, our old acquaint-ancc, is as 
much at home at Madras as at BrusbUs — in the cantonment as under 
the tents. On the march }ou saw her at the head of the regiment 
seated on a royal elcph.ant, .a noble sight Mounted on that beast, she 
has been into action with tigers in the jungle she h is been received 
by native princes, who li.a'vc welcomed her and Glomna into the 
recesses of dicir zcnan<is and offered her shawls and jewels winch it 
went to her hcirt to refuse Ihc sentries of .ill arms salute her 
wherever she makes her appearance and she touches her hat gr.av ely 
to their salutation Lady O’Dowd is one of the grc.atcst ladies in the 
Presidency of M.ulr.is — her quarrel with Lad\ Smith, wife of Sir 
Minos Smith the puisne judge, is still rcracmbcri.d by some at Madras, 
when the Colonel’s lady snapped her fingers in the Judge’s ladj’s face, 
and said s/te’tf never walk behind ever a beggarly civilian L\cn now, 
though It IS fivc-and-twenty years ago, people remember Lady O’Dowd 
peiforming a jig at Government House, where she danced down two 
Aides-dc-Camp, a Major of Madras cavalry, and two gentlemen of the 
Civil Service ; and, persuaded by Major Dobbin, C B , second in 
command of the — th, to retire to the supper room, lassata nomium 
tattata recesstt 

Peggy O’Uowd is indeed the same as ever kind m act and 
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thought impetuous m temper eager to command a tyrant over hei 
Michael a dragon amongst all the ladies of the regiment a mothci 
to all the young men, whom she tends in their sickness, defends m all 
their scrapes, and with whom Lady Peggy is immensely popular But 
the Subalterns’ and Captains’ ladies (the Major is unmarned) cabal 
against her a good deal They say that Glorvina gives herself airs, 
and that Peggy herself is intolerably dnmineenng. She int^ered 
with a little congregation which Mrs Kirk had got up, and laughed 
the young men away from her sermons, stating that a soldier's wife 
had no business to be a parson that Mis Kirk would be much better 
mending her husband s clothes and, if the regiment wanted sermons, 
that she had the iinest in the world, those of her uncle, the Dean. 
She abruptly put a termination to a flirtation which Lieutenant Stubble 
of the regiment had commenced with the Surgeon’s wife, threatening 
to come down upon Stubble for the money which he had borrowed 
from her (for the young fellow was still of an cxtra\agant turn) unless 
he broke off at once and went to the Cape, on sick leave. On the other 
hand, she housed and sheltered Mrs PosLy, who fled from her bunga* 
low one night, pursued by her infuruitc husb.ind, wielding his second 
br.andy bottle, and .actually carried Posky through the delirium tremens, 
and broke him of the habit of drinking, which had grown upon that 
oflicer as all evil h.abits will grow upon men In a word, in adversity 
she was the best of comforterc, m good fortune the most troublesome 
of friends , having a perfectly good opmion of herself alw ays, and an 
mdomitable resolution to h.avc her own way. 

Among other pomts, she had made up her mind that Glorvina 
should marry our old fnend Dobbin Mrs O’Dowd knew the Major’s 
expectations and appreciated his good qualities, and the high character 
which he enjoyed m his profession Glorv'ina, a very handsome, fresh- 
coloured, black-haired, blue-eyed young lady, who could ride'a horse, 
or play a sonata with any girl out of the County Cork, seemed to be 
the very person destined to insure Dobbin’s happiness — much more 
than that poo good little wcak-spur’tcd Amelia, about whom he used 
to take on so. — “ Look at Glorvina enter a room," Mrs O’Dowd would 
say, “ and compare her with that poor Mrs Osborne, who couldn't say 
bo to a goose. She’d be worthy of you, Major — you’re a quiet man 
yourself, and want some one to talk for ye. And though she does not 
come of such good blood as the Malonys or Molloys, let me tell ye 
she’s of an ancient family that any nobleman might be proud to 
many into.” 

But befire she had come to such a resolution, and determined to 
subjugate Major Dobbin by her endearments, it must be owned that 
Glorvina had practised them a good deal elsewhere. She had had a 
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Msason in Dublin, and nho knons how many in Cork, KiUamey, and 
Mallow 7 She had flirted with all the marriageable officers whom the 
depdts of her countrv afforded, and all the bachelor squires who 
seemed eligible. She had been engaged to be married a half-score 
times in Ireland, besides the clergyman at Bath who used her so ill. 
She had flirted all the way to Madras with the Captain and chief-mate 
of the Ramchunder East Indiaman, and had a season at the Presidency 
with her brother and Mrs. O'Dowd who was staying there, while the 
Major of the regiment was in command at the station. E%erybody 
admired her there : everybody danced with her . but no one proposed 
who was worth the marrying ; one or two exceedingly young subalterns 
sighed after her, and a beardless civilian or two; but she rejected 
these as beneath her pretensions; and other and younger virgins than 
Glorvina were married before her. There arc women, and handsome 
•vomcn too, who have this fortune in life. They fall in lov c with the 
utmost generosity ; they ride and walk with half the Army-list, though 
they draw near to forty, and j et the Misses O’Grady arc Misses O’Grady 
still Glorvina persisted that but for Lady O’Dowd’s unlucky quarrel 
with the Judge’s lady, she would have made a good match at iVI adras, 
where old Mr. Chutney, who was at the head of the civil service (and 
who afterwards married Miss Dolby, a young lady only thirteen yean 
of age, who had just arrived from school in Europe), was lus. at the 
point of proposing to her. 

Well, although Lady O’Dowd and Glorvina quarrclli.d a great 
number of times every day, and upon almost every conceivable subject 
— indeed, if Mick O’Dowd had not possessed the temper of an angel, 
two such women constantly about his ears would have driven him out 
of bis senses — yet they agreed between themselv cs on this point, that 
Glorvina shoi<’d marry Major Dobbin, and were determined that the 
Major should have no rest until the arrangement was brought about. 
Undismayed by forty or fifty previous defeats, Glorvina laid siege to 
him She sang Irish Melodics at him unceasingly. She asked bun 
so frequently and pathetically. Will ye come to the bower 7 that it is a 
wonder how any man of feeling could have resisted the invitation 
She was never tired of inquiring, if Sorrow had his young daya faded , 
and was ready to hsten and weep hkc Desdemona at the stones of his 
dangers and his campaigns. It has been said that our honest and 
dear old friend used to perform on the flute m pnvatc: Glorvina 
msisted upon having ducts with him, and Lady O’Dowd would nse 
and artlessly quit the room, when the young couple were so engaged. 
Glorvina forced the Major to ride with her of mornings. The whole 
cantonment saw them set out and return. She was constantly writing 
notes over to him at his house, borrowing hts books, and scoring with 

1 37 
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Iri great pencil-marks such passages of sentiment or humour as 
mrahened her sympathy. She borrowed bis horses, his servant^ his 
spoons, and palankin ■ — no wonder that public rumour assigned her 
to him, and that the Major’s sisters m England should fancy they were 
duMit to have a sister-m-law. 

Dobbin, who was thus vigorously besieged, was m the meanwhile 
Is a state of the moat odious tranquilhty. He used to laugh when the 
young fellows of the regiment joked him about Glorvma’s manifest 
attentions to him. “ Bah ! ” said he, " she is only keepmg her hand in 
—she practises upon me as she docs upon Mrs. Tozer's piano, because 
M the most handy instrument in the station. I am much too battered 
and old for such a fine young lady as Glonnna.” And so he went on 
riding with her, and copying music and verses into her albums, and 
playing at chess with her very submissively ; for it is with these simple 
amusements that some officers in India arc accustomed to while away 
their leisure moments , while others of a less domestic turn hunt hogs, 
and shoot snipes, or gamble and smoke cheroots, and betake them- 
selves to brandy-and- water As for Sir Michael O’Dowd, though his 
lady and her sister both uigcd him to coll upon the Major to explain 
himself, and not keep on torturmg a poor innocent girl in that shame- 
ful way, the old soldier refused point-blank to have anything to do 
with the conspiracy. ” 'Faith, the Major’s big enough to choose foi 
himself^” Sir Michael said ; "he’ll ask ye when he wants yc ; ” — or else 
he would turn the matter off jocularly, declaring that " Dobbin was 
too young to keep house, and had written home to ask lave of his 
momma.” Nay, he went farther, and in private communications ivith 
his Major, would caution and rally him — crying, " Mmd your oi, Dob 
mj boy them girls is bent on mischief— me Lady has just got a box of 
gowns from Europe, and there’s a pink satin for Glorwna, which will 
finish ye, Dob, if it’s m the power of woman or satin to move ye ” 

But the truth is, neither beauty nor fashion could conquer him 
Our honest friend had but one idea of a woman in his head, and that 
one did not in the least resemble Miss Glorvma O’Dowd in pink satin. 
A gentle little woman m black, with large eyes and brown hair, seldom 
speaking, save when spoken to, and then m a voice not the least 
Kscmbling Miss Glorvina’s — a soft young mother tending an infant 
and beckoning the Major up with a smile to look at him — a rosy- 
checked lass coming singing into the room m Russell Square or 
hanging on George Osboi lie’s arm, happy and loving — there was but 
this image that filled our honest Major's mind by day and by night, 
■od reigned over it alwajs Very likely Amelia was not like the 
portrait the Major had fonned of her- there was a figure in a book 
•f lashioita wbieh his sisters h id in l.ngland, and with which William 
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had made airay pnvatcly, parting it into the Iid ol nis desk, and 
fancying he saw some resemblance to Mrs. Osborne in the pnnt, 
whereas I have seen it, and can vouch that it is but the picture of a 
hi^-waistcd gown with an impossible doll’s face simpering over it — 
and, perhaps, Mr. Dobbin’s sentimental Amelia was no more hke the 
real one than this absurd little prmt which he cherished But what 
man in love, of us, is better informed ? — or is he much happier when 
he secs and owns his delusion ? Dobbin was under this spell He 
did not bother his friends and the pubhc much about his feelings, or 
indeed lose his natural test or appetite on account of them. His head 
has gnzrled smee we saw him last , and a line or two of silver may be 
seen in the soft brown hair likewise But his feelings are not in the 
lOfist changed or oldened , and his love remains as fresh as a man a 
recollections of boyhood are 

Wc have said how the two Misses Dobbin and Amelia, the Majors 
conespondents in Europe, wrote him letters from England, Mrs. 
Osborne congratulating him with great candour and cordiality upon 
his approaching nuptials with Miss O’Dowd 

” Your sister has just kmdly visited me,” Amelia wrote in her letter, 
** and iiifoimed me of an mteresUng event, upon which I beg to offer 
my mast stnare congratulattoHS 1 hope the young lady to whom 1 
hear you arc to be itnUed will in every respect prove worthy of one 
who IS himself all kindness and goodness Ihe poor widow has only 
her prayers to offer, and her cordial cordial w’lshcs lox yonr prosperity t 
Geoigy sends liis love to his diar godpapa, and hopes th.it >ou will not 
forget him 1 tell him that you are about to form other tics, with one 
who I am sure ments atl your auction, hut th.it although such tics 
must of course be the strongest and most sacred, and supersede ati 
others, yet th:<t 1 am sure the widow and the child whom jou have 
ever protected and loved will always have a coiner ui your heart 
The letter, which has been before alluded to, went on in this strain, 
protesting throughout as to tlic extreme satisfaction of the writer. 

This letter, which arrived by tlic very same ship whicli brought out 
Lady O’Dowd’s box of millinery from London (and which you may be 
sure Dobbin opened before any one of the other packets which the 
mail brought him), put the receiver into such a state of mind that 
Glorwina, and her pink satin, and everything belonging to her, became 
petfertly odious to him. The Major cursed the talk of women, and 
the sex m gencraL Everything annoyed him that day— the parade 
was insufferably hot and wearisome. Good heavens I was a man of 
intellect to waste his life, day after day, inspecting cross-belts, and 
pittmg fools through their manoeuvres? The senseless chatter of the 
fHing men at mess was mote than ever (airing. What cared a 
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Sian on the high-ioad tu forty to Icnow how maiijr snipes Lieutenant 
Smith had shot, or what were tne perfonnanccs of Ensign Brown’s 
mare ? The jokes about the table filled him with shame. He was too 
old to listen to the banter of the assistant-surgeon and the slang of 
the youngsters, at which old CDowd, with his bald head and red face, 
laughed quite easily. The old man had listened to those jokes any 
lime these thirty years — Dobbin himself had been fifteen years hearing 
them. And after the boisterous dulness of the mess-table, the quarrels 
and scandal of the ladies of the regiment I It was unbearable, shame- 
ful. “ O Amelia, Ameha,” he thought, " you to whom I have been so 
faithful — 30U reproach mei It is because you cannot feel for me, that 
1 drag on this wearisome life. And you reward me after years of 
devotion by givmg me your blessing upon my marriage, forsooth, with 
this flaunting Irish girl 1 ” Sick and sorry felt poor William . more 
than ever wretdied and lonely. He would like to have done with life 
and its vanity altogether — so bootless and unsatisfactory the struggle, 
so cheerless and dreary the prospect seemed to him He lay all that 
night sleepless, and yearning to go home. Amelia's letter had fallen 
as a blank upon him. No fidelity, no constant truth and passion, 
could move her into warmth. She would not see that he loved her. 
Tossing m his bed, be spoke out to her. " Good God, Amelia I he 
said, " don’t you know that I only love you in the world — you, who are 
a stone to me — ^you, whom I tended through months and months of 
illness and grief, and who bade me farewell with a smile on your face, 
and forgot me before the door shut between us I” The native servants 
lying outside his verandahs beheld with wonder the Major, so cold 
and quiet ordinarily, at present so passionately moved and cast down 
Would she have pitied him had she seen him ? He read over and over 
all the letters which he ever had from her — letters of business relative 
to the little property which he had made her believe her husband had 
left to her — ^brief notes of invitation — every scrap of wnting that she 
had ever sent to him — how cold, how kind, how hopeless, how selfish 
they were 1 

Had there been some kind gentle soul near at hand who could 
read and appreciate this silent generous heart, who knows but that the 
reign of Amelia might have been over, and that friend William’s love 
might have flowed into a kinder channel ? But there was only Glorvtna 
of the jetty ringlets with whom his intercourse was familiar, and this 
dashing young woman was not bent upon loving the Major, but rather 
on making the Major admire Aer— a most vain and hopeless task, too, 
at least considering the means that the poor girl possessed to carry it 
oub She curled her hair and showed her shoulders at him, as much 
u to say, Did ye ever see such jet ringlets and such a complcxioni 
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She gnnncd at him so that he might see that every tooth in her head 
was sound — and he never heeded all these charms. Veiy soon after 
the arrival of the box of miUmery, and perhaps indeed m honour of it. 
Lady O’Uowd and the ladies of the King’s Regiment gave a ball to 
the Company’s Regiments and the civilians at the station Glorvina 
sported the killing pink frock, and the Major, who attended the party 
and wJked very ruefully up and down the rooms, never so much as 
perceived the pink garment. Glorvina danced past him la a fury 
with all the young subalterns of the station, and the Major was not m 
the least jealous of her performance, or angry because Captam Bangles 
of the Cavalry handed her to supper It was not jealousy, or frocks 
or shoulders, that could move him, and Glorvina had nothing more 

So these two were each exemplifying the Vanity of this life, and 
each longing for what he or she could not get. Glorvina cried with 
rage at the failure She had set her mmd on the Major “ more than 
on any of the others,” she owned, sobbing. “ He’ll break my heart, 
he will, Peggy,” she would whimper to her sister-in-law when they 
were good friends ; “ sure every one of me frocks must be taken in— 
It’s such a skeleton I’m growing ” Fat or thin, laughing or mclan 
choly, on horse-back or the music-stool, it was all the same to the 
Major And the Colonel, puffing his pipe and listening to these 
complaints, would suggest that Glory should have some black frocks 
out in the next box from London, and told a mysterious story of a 
lady in Ireland who died of gnef for the loss of her husband before 
she got e’er a one. 

While the Major was going on in this tantalizing way, not pro- 
posing, and declining to fall in love, there came another ship from 
Curope bringing betters on board, and amongst them some more for 
the heartless *man These were home letters bearing an earlier post- 
mark than that of the former packets, and as Maj'or Dobbin recog- 
nised among his the handwriting of his sister, who always crossed and 
rccrossed her letters to her brother — gathered together ^1 the possible 
bad news which she could collect, abused him and read him lectures 
with sisterly frankness, and always left him miserable for the day after 
" dearest William ” had achieved the perusal of one of her epistles — 
the truth must be told that dearest William did not huiT}' himself to 
break the seal of Miss Dobbin’s letter, but waited for a particularly 
favourable day and mood for doing so. A fortnight before, more- 
over, he had written to scold her for telling those absurd stones to 
Mrs. Osborne, and had despatched a letter in reply to tliat lady, 
undeceiving her with respect to the reports concerning him, and 
assunng her that “he had no sort of present intention of altering hia 
condition.” 
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Two or three nights after the arrival of the second padcage of 
letters, the Major had passed the evening pretty cheerfully at Lady 
O’Dowd's house, where Glorvina thought that he hstened with rather 
more attention than usual to the Meeting of theWathers, the Mmsthrel 
Boy, and one or two other specimens of song with which she favoured 
him (the truth is, he was no more listcnmg to Glorvina than to the 
howling of the jackals in the moonlight outside, and the delusion was 
hers as usual), and havmg played his game at chess with her (enbbage 
with the surgeon was Lady O’Dowd’s favounte evening pastirne). 
Major Dobbin took leave of the Colonel’s family at his usual hour, 
and retired to his own house 

There on his table, his sister’s letter lay reproaching him He 
took It up, ashamed rather of his negligence regarding it, and prepared 
himsdf for a disagreeable hour’s communing with that crabbed* 
handed absent relative ... It may have been an hour after the 
Major’s departure from the Colonel’s house — Sir Michael was sleeping 
the sleep of the just , Glorvina liad arranged her black ringlets in the 
innumerable little bits of paper, in which it was her habit to confine 
them. Lady O’Dowd, too, had gone to her bed in the nuptial chamber, 
on the ground-door, and had tucked her mosquito curtains round her 
Cdr form, when the guard at the gates of the commanding-oificci’s 
compound beheld Major Dobbm, in the moonlight, rushing towards 
the house with a swift step and a very agitated countenance, and he 
passed the sentinel and went up to the windows of the Colonel’s bed- 
chamber. 

“ O’Dowd — Colonel ! ” said Dobbm, and kept up a great shouting. 

“Heavens, Meejor!” said Glo’vuia of the curl-papers, putting out 
her bead, too, from her window. , 

* What is It, Dob, me boy ? ” said the Colonel, cxpedting there was 
a lire m the station, or that the route had come from head-qSarters. 

“ I — I must have leave of absence. I must go to England— on the 
most urgent pnvate afTairs,” Dobbin said 

“ Good heavens, what has happened*" thought Glorvina, trembling 
with all the papillotes 

“ I want to be off — now — to-night," Dobbin continued ; and the 
Colonel getting up, came out to parley with him. 

In the postscript of Miss Dobbin’s cross-letter, the Major had just 
come upon a paragraph to the following effect — “ 1 drove ycstehlay 
to see your old ocfuatHtance, Mrs. Osborne. The wretched place they 
live at, since they were bankrupts, yon know— Mr. S., to judge from a 
irass^laU on the door of his hut (it is little better) is a coal-merchant. 
The htUe hoy, your godson, is certainly a fine child, though forward, 
and inclined to be sauev and self-willed. But we have notice 
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ol Imn, as you wish it, and have introduced him to his aunt, Miss 
who was rather pleased with him Perhaps his grandpapa, not th« 
bankrupt one, who is almost dotmg, but Mr Osborne, of Russell 
Square, may induced to relent towards the child of your friend, hu 
•nring and self-wiled son. And Amelia will not be lU-disposed to 
give bun up. The widow is consoled^ and is about to many a reverend 
gentleman, the Rev. Mr. Binny, one of the curates of Brompton. A 
poor match. But Mrs. O. is gettmg old, and I saw a great deal of 
gray in her hair — she was in very good spnts . and your little godson 
overate himself at our house. Mamma sends her lowe with that <S 
your offiectionate— Ann DobUn.” 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

A ROVND-ABOUl CHAPTER BCTWEEH LOKDOK AND HAMPSHIRE. 

O UR old friends tlic Cran leys’ family house, in Great Gaunt Strecti 
still bore over its front the hatchment which had been placed 
there as a token of mourning for Sir Pitt Crawley’s demise, yet this 
heraldic emblem a as in itself a very splendid and gaudy piece ol 
furniture, and all the rest of the mansion became more brilliant than 
It had ever been during the late Baronet’s reign. The black outer- 
coating of the bricks nas removed, and the) appeared with a cheerful 
blushing face streaked uith white, the old bronze lions of the knocker 
were gilt handsomely, the railings painted, and the dismallest house in 
Great Gaunt Street became the smartest in the whole quarter, before 
the green leaves in Hampshire had replaced those yellowing ones 
which were on the trees in Queen’s Crawley avenue when old bir Pitt 
Crawley passed under them for the last time 

\ bttle woman, with a carnage to correspond, was perpetually seen 
about this mansion , an elderly spinster, accompanied by a little boy. 
also might be remarked coming thither daily It was Miss Unggs 
and little Kawdon, whose business it was to see to the inward renova- 
tion of Sir Pitt’s house, to superintend the fcmalq band engaged in 
stitching the blinds and hangings, to poke and rummage in the 
drawers and cupboards crammed with the dirty relics and congre- 
gated trumperies of a couple of generations of Lady Crawlcys, and to 
take inventories of the china, the glass, and other properties in the 
closets and store-rooms. 

Mrs Raw don Crawley was gcncral-in-chief O". cr these arrangements, 
with full orders from bir Pitt to sell, barter, confiscate, or purchase 
furniture: and she enjoyed herself not a little in an occupation which 
gave full scope to her taste and ingenuity. The renovation of the 
house was determined upon when Sir Pitt came to town in Noverfiber 
to see his lawyers, and when he passed nearly a week in Curzon Street, 
nnder the roof of his affcctio.ialc brother and sister. 

He had put up at an hotel .it first, but Becky, as soon as she heard 
of the Ba onct’s aiiiial, went off alone to greet him, and returned in 
an hour to Curzon Street with Sir Pitt in the carnage by her side. It 
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was impossible sometimes to resist this artless little creature’s hospi* 
talities, so kindly were they pressed, so franldy and amiably offered. 
Becky seized Pitt’s hand in a transport of gratitude when he agreed to 
come. “Thank you,” she said, squeezing it, and looking into the 
Baronet’s eyes, who Mushed a good deal ; “ how happy this will make 
Rawdon.” She bustled up to Pitt’s bed-room, leading on the servants, 
who were carrying his trunks thither. She came in herself laughing, 
with a coal-scuttle out of her own room 

A fire was blazing already in Sir Pitt’s apartment (it was Miss 
Bnggs’s room, by the way, who was sent up-stairs to sleep with the 
maid). “ 1 knew I should bring you,” she said, with pleasure beaming 
in her glance. Indeed, she was really and sincerely happy at having 
him for a guest. 

Becky made Raw don dine out once or twice on business, while 
Pitt stayed with them, and the Baronet passed the happy evening 
alone with her and Briggs. She went down-stairs to the kitchen and 
actually cooked little dishes for him “ Isn’t it a good salmi ^ ” she 
said. "I made It for you I can make you better dishes than that, 
and will when you come to see me ” 

“ Everything you do, you do well,” said the Baronet, gallantly. 
“The sahni is excellent indeed.” 

‘ A poor man’s wife,” Rebecca replied, gaily, “ must make herself 
useful, you know’ ” on which her brother-m-law vowed that “ she was 
fit to be the wife of an emperor, and that to be skilful m domestic 
duties was surely one of the most charming of woman's qualities ” 
And Sir Pitt thought, with something like mortification, of Lady Jane 
at home, and of a certain pic which she had insisted on making, and 
serving him at dinner — a most abominable pie. 

Besides the salmi, which was made of Lord Stcync’s pheasants 
from hiS lordship's cottage of StiUbrook, Becky gave her brother-in- 
law a bottle of white wine, some that Kawdon had brought with him 
from France, and had picked up for nothing, the little story-teller 
said; whereas the liquor was, in truth, some White Hermitage from 
the Marquis of Stcync's famous cellars, which brought fire into the 
Baronet’s pallid checks and a glow into liis feeble frame 

Then when he had drunk up the bottle of /t’/// vi/i blanc she ga\e 
him her hand and took him up to tnc draw ing-room, and made him 
snag on the sofa by the fire, and let him talk as she listened with the 
tendcrest kindly interest, sitting by linn, and hemming a shirt for her 
dear little boy. Whenci cr filrs. Rawdon W’lshed to be particularly 
humble and virtuous, this little shirt used to come out of her work-box. 
It had got to be too small for Rawdon long before it was finished, though. 
Well, Rebecca listened to Fitt, slic talked to him, she sang to him. 
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she coaxed him, and cuddled him, so that he found himsdf note and 
moK elad eveiy day to get back from the lawyer's at Gray’s Inn to 
the blazing fire m Cuizon Street — gladness in which the men of law 
likewise participated, for Pitt’s harangues were of the longest — and so 
that when he went away he felt quite a pang at departing. How pretty 
she looked kissing her hand to him from the carnage and wavmg her 
Handkerchief when he had taken his place m the mail I She pul' the 
handkerchief to her eyes once He pulled his sealskin cap over his« 
as the coach drove away, and, sinkmg back, he thought to himsdf how 
she respected him and how he deserved it, and how Rawdon was a 
foohsh dull fellow who didn’t half appreciate his wife and how mi>m 
and stupid his own wife was compared to that brilliant little Becky, 
Becky had hinted every one of these things herself, perhaps, but so 
ddicately and gently, that you hardly knew when or whm. tAnd, 
before they parted, it was agreed that the house m London should be 
ledecorat^ for the next season, and that the brothers? families diould 


meet again in the country at Christmas. 

“ 1 wish you could have got a little money out of him,” Ra'wdon 
said to his wife moodily when the Baronet was gone. ” I should like 
to give something to old Haggles, Iiangcd if I shouldn’t. It ain’t nght, 
you know, that the old fellow should be kept out of all his money. It 
may be incon'venient, and he might let to somebody else besides us, 
you know." 

“Tell him,” said Becky, “that as soon as Sir Pitfs afTairs arc 
settled, everybody will be paid, and give him a little aomethmg on 
account. Here’s a cheque that Pitt left for the boy,” and she took 
from her b:^ and gave her husband a paper which his brother had 
handed over to her, on behalf of the httle son and bejt of the younger 
branch of the Crawleys • 


The truth is, she had tried personally the ground on wHich her 
husband expressed a wish that she should venture — tried it ever so 
delicately, and found it unsafe. Even at a hint about embarrass- 
ments, Sir Pitt Crawley was off and alanned. And be b^n a long 
speech, explaining how straitened he himself was m money matters; 
how the tenants would not pay; how his father’s affairs, and the 
expenses attendant upon the demise of the old gentleman, had 
mv olved him; how he wanted to pay off incumbrances; and how the 
bankers and agents were overdrawn; and Pitt Crawley ended V 
making a compromise with his sistcr-m-law, and givmg her a very 
small sum for the benefit of her httle boy. 

Pitt knew how poor bis brother and bis brother's family must be. 
It ciwld not have escaped the notice of such a cool and experienced 
old dipkmatiat, that Rawdon's family had nothing to livei^ and 
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diat hoawt and carnages are not to be kept for nothing. He knew 
very well that he was the propnetor or appropnator of the money, 
sdiich, according to all proper calculation, ought to have fallen to his 
younger brother, and he had, we may be sure, some secret pangs of 
remorse within him, which warned him that he ought to perform some 
act of justice, or, let us say, compensation, towards these disappomted 
rdations. A just, decent man, not without brains, who said his prayers 
and knew his catechism, and did his duty outwardly through life, he 
could not be otherwise than aware that something was due to his 
brother at his hands, and that morally he was Rawdon’s debtor. 

But, as one reads in the columns of the Tunes newspaper every 
now and then, queer announcements from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, acknowledging the receipt of from A. B , or £io from 
W. T , as conscience-money, on account of taxes due by the said A. B. 
or W. T., which payments the penitents beg the Right Honourable 
gentleman to acknowledge through the medium of the public press ; — 
so is the Chancellor no doubt, and the reader likewise, always perfectly 
sure that the above-named A. B. and W. T. are only paying a very 
small instalment of what they really owe, and that the man who sends 
up a twenty-pound note has veiy likely hundreds or thousands more 
for which he ought to account Such, at least, are my feelings, when 
I see A. B. or W. T.’s insufficient acts of repentance. And 1 have no 
doubt that Pitt Crawley’s contntion, or kindness if you will, towards 
his younger brother, by whom he had so much profited, was only a 
very small dividend upon the capital sum m which he was indebted to 
Rawdon. Not cicrybody is willing to pay even so much. To part 
with money is a sacrifice beyond almost all men endowed with a sense 
of order. Theri is scarcely any man alive who docs not think himself 
mentorioud fv- giving his neighbour fivx pounds. Thriftless gives, 
not from a beneficent pleasure in giving, but from a lazy delight m 
spending. He would not deny hunsclf one enjoyment, not his opera- 
stall, not his horse, not his dinner, not even the pleasure of giving 
Lazarus the five pounds Thrifty, who is good, wise, just, and owes no 
man a penny, turns from a beggar, haggles with a hackney-coachman, 
or denies a poor relation, and 1 doubt which is the most selfish of the 
two. Money has only a different value in the eyes of each. 

So, in a word, Pitt Ciawlcy thought he would do something for his 
btother, and then thought that he w’ould tlimk about it some other 
time. 

And with regard to Becky, she was not a woman who expected too 
much from the generosity of her neighbours, and so was quite content 
with all that Pitt Crawley had done for her. She was acknowledged 
by the head of the family. If Pitt would not give her anything, he 
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would get something for her some day. If she got no money from het 
brotheT'in-law, she got what was as good as mone>’,— credit. Ragg^r 
was made rather easy in his mind bv the spectacle of the union between 
the brothers, by a small payment on the spot, and by the promise of a 
much larger sum speeddy to be assigned to him. And Rebecca told 
Miss Bnggs, whose Christmas dividend upon the little sum lent by 
her, Becky paid with an air of candid joy, and as if her exchequer, was 
bnmming over with gold — Rebecca, we say, told Miss Briggs, in strict 
confidence, that she had conferred with Sir Pitt, who was famous as a 
financier, on Bnggs’s special behalf as to the most profitable invest 
ment of Miss B ’s remaining capital , that Sir Pitt, after much con- 
sideration, had thought of a most safe and advantageous way in which 
Briggs could lay out her money , that, being especially interested in 
her as an attached friend of the late Miss Crawley, and of the whole 
family, and that long before he left town, he had recommended that 
she should be ready with the money at a moment’s notice, so as to 
purchase at the most favourable opportunity the shares which Sir Pitt 
had in his eye. Poor Miss Briggs was very grateful for this mark oi 
Sir Pitt’s attention — it came so unsolicited, she said, for she neier 
should have thought of removing the money from the funds — and the 
delicacy enhanced the kindness of the office , and she promised to see 
her man of business immediately, and be ready u ith her little cash at 
the proper hour. 

And this worthy woman was so grateful for the kindness of 
Rebecca m the matter, and for th.it of her generous benefactor, the 
Colonel, that she went out and spent a great part of her half year’s 
dividend in the purchase of a block velvet coat for little Raw don, who, 
by the way, was grown almost too big for black velvet now, and was 
of a sixe and age befitting him for the assumption of the Virile jacket 
and pantaloons. * 

He was a fine opcn-foccd boy, with blue eyes and waving flaxen 
hair, sturdy in limb, but generous and soft in heart ■ fondly attaching 
himself to all who were good to him— to the pony — to Lord South- 
down, who gave him the horse — (he used to blush and glow all over 
when he saw that kind voung nobleman}— to the groom who had 
charge of the pony — to Molly, the cook, who crammed him with ghost 
stones at night, and with good things from the dinner — to Bn^s, 
whom he plagued and laughed at— and to bis father especially, wh£e 
attachmemt towards the lad was cunous too to witness. Here, as he 
grew to be about eight years old, his attachments may be said to have 
ended. The beautiful mother-vision had faded away after a whil& 
Dunng near two years she had scarcely spoken to the child. She 
disliked him. He had the measles and the hooping-cougli. He boxed 
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ler. One day when he was standing' at the landing-place, having 
crept down from the upper regions, attracted by the sound of his 
mother's voice, who was singing to Lord Stcyne, the drawing-room 
door opening suddenly, discovered the little spy, who but a moment 
before had been rapt in delight, and listening to the music. 

His mother came out and struck him violently a couple of boxes 
on the car. He heard a laugh from the Marquis m the inner room 
(who was amused by this free and artless exhibition of Becky's temper), 
and fled down below to his friends of the kitchen, bursting in an agony 
cf grief. 

" It is not because it hurts me,” little Rawdon gasped out — only 
—only*- sobs and tears wound up the sentence in a storm. It u.is 
the little boy’s heart that was bleeding. “Why mayn’t 1 hear her 
singing ? Why don’t she ever sing to me — as she does to that bald- 
headed man with the large teeth ? He gasped out at various interv als 
these exclamations of rage and gnef. The cook looked at the house- 
maid: the housemaid looked knowingly at the footman — the awful 
kitchen inquisition which sits m judgment in every house, and knows 
everything, — sate on Rebecca at that moment. 

Alter this incident, the mother’s dislike increased to hatred the 
consciousness that the child was m the house was a reproach and n 
oamtoher. His very sight annoyed her. Fear, doubt, and resistance 
sprang up, too, in the boy’s own bosom. They were separated from 
that day of the boxes on the ear 

Lord Stcyne also heartily disliked the boy. When they met by 
mischance, he made sarcastic bows or remarks to the child, or glared 
at him with savrgc-Iooking C)cs Raw don used to stare him in the 
face, and double his little fists in return. He knew his enemy, and 
this gcniU turn, of all wiio came to the house, was the one who angered 
him most One day the footman found him squaring his fists at Lord 
Stejne’s hat m the hali The footman told the circumstance as a 
good ]okc to Lord Stcync’s coachman , that officer imparted it to Lord 
Steyne’s gentleman, and to the servants’ hall in general. And very 
soon aftcrw’ards, when Mrs Rawdon Crawley made her appearance at 
Gaunt House, the porter w ho unbarred the gates, the servants of alt 
uniforms in the hall, th«. functionaries m white waistcoats, who bawled 
out from landing to landing the names of Colonel and Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley, knew about her, or fancied they did. The man who brought 
her refreshment and stood behind her chair, had talked her character 
over with the large gentleman in motley-colourcd clothes at his side. 
Bon Dicu I It is awful, that servants’ inquisition ! You see a woman 
m a great party in a splendid saloon, surrounded by faithful admirers, 
distributing sparkling glances, dressed to perfection, curled, rouged, 
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smiling and happy — Discovery walks respectfully up to her, in the 
shape of a huge powdered man with large calves and a tray of ices — 
with Calumny (which is as fatal as truth) behind him, in the shape 
of the hulking fellow carrying the wafer-biscuits Madam, your secret 
will be talked over by those men at their club at the public-house to- 
night. Jeames will tell Qiawls hts notions about you over their pipes 
and pewter beer-pots. Some people ought to have mutes for servants 
in Vanity Fair — ^mutes who could not write If you are guilty, tremble. 
That fellow behmd your chair may be a Janissary with a bow-stnng in 
his plush-breeches pocket. If you are not guilty, have a care of 
appearances which arc as ruinous as guilt. 

“Was Rebecca guilty or not’” the Vehiiigcncht of the servants 
hall had pronounced against her. 

And, I shame tasay, she would not have got credit had they not 
beheved her to be guilty It was the sight of the Marquis of Stcyne's 
carnage-lamps at her door, contemplated by Ragglcs, burning m the 
blackness of midnight, “ that kep’ him up,” as he afterwards said; that 
even more than Rebecca’s arts and coaxings 

And so — guiltless very likely — she was writhing and pushing onward 
towards what they call “a position in society,” and the serv.ints were 
pointing at her as lost and ruined So you see MoUy, the housemaid, 
of a morning, watching a spider m the door-post lay his thread and 
labonously crawl up it, until, tired of the sport, she raises her broom 
and sweeps away the thread and the artiiiccr. 

A day or two before Chnstmas, Becky, her husband and her son, 
made ready and went to pass the holidays at the seat of their ancestors 
at Queen’s Crawley Becky would have liked to leave the little brat 
behind, and would have done so but for Lady Jane’s urgent invitations 
to the youngster, and the symptoms of revolt and discontent which 
Rawdon manifested at her neglect of her son. “ He's the finest boy 
in England,” the father said, in a tone of reproach to her, “ and yon 
don’t seem to care for him, Becky, as much as you do for your spaniel 
He shan’t bother you much at home he will be away from you in the 
nursery, and he shall go outside on the coach with me.” 

"Where you go yourself because >ou want to smoke those filthy 
cigars,” replied Mrs. Rawdon 

" I remember when you liked ’em tliough,” answered the husband. 

Becky laughed she was almost always good-humoured. "Th^ 
was when 1 was on my promotion, Goosey,” she said. “ Take Rawdon 
outside with you, and give him a cigar too if you hke.” 

Rawdon did not wami his little son for the winter’s journey in «■!»«■ 
way, but he and Bxiggs wrapped uo the child in shawls and comforten^ 
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and he was hoisted respectfully on to the roof of the coach in the dark 
momiiig, under the lamps of the White Horse Cellar and with no 
small didight he watched the dawn nsc, and made his first journey to 
the place which his father still called home. It was a journey ot 
infinite pleasure to the boy, to whom the incidents of the road adored 
endless mterest : his father answermg to him all questions connected 
with It, and telling him who lived in the great white house to the right, 
and whom the park belonged to Ilis mother, inside the vehicle, with 
her maid and her furs, her wrappers, and her scent-bottles, made such 
a to-do that you would have thought she never had been in a stage- 
coach before — ^much less, that she had been turned out of this very 
one to make room for a paying passenger on a certain journey per- 
formed some half-score years ago 

It was dark again when httle Kawdon was wakened up to enter his 
lade’s carnage at Mudbury, and he sate and looked out of it wonder- 
ing as the great iron gates flew open, and at the white trunks of the 
limes as they swept by, until they stopped, at length, before the light 
wmdows of the which were blazing and comfortable with Christ- 

mas welcome. The hall-door was flung open — a big fire was burning 
in the great old fire-place — a carpet was down over the chequered 
black flags — " It’s the old Turkey one that used to be in the l^ies* 
Gallery,” thought Rebecca, and the next instant was kissing Lady Jane. 

She and Sir Fitt performed the same salute with gre.at gravity 
but Rawdon having been smoking, hung back rather from his sisUr- 
in-law, whose two children came up to their cousin and, while 
Matilda held out her hand and kissed him, Pitt Binkie Southdou n, 
the son and heir, stood aloof ratlicr, and examined him as a little dog 
does a big dog. 

Then the kind hostess conducted her guests to the snug apart- 
ments blazing with cheerful fires Ihcn the young ladies came and 
knockcxl at Mrs Rawdon's door, under the pretence that they mere 
desirous to be useful, but m reality to have the pleasure of inspecting 
the contents of her band and bonnet-boxes, and her dresses, which, 
though black, were of tlie newest London fashion. And they told 
her how much the Hall was changed for the better, and how old Lady 
Southdown was gone^ and how Pitt was takmg his station in the 
county, as became a Crawley m fact. Then the great dinner-bell 
having rung, the family assembled at dinner, at which meal Rawdon 
Junior was placed by bis aunt, the good-natured lady of the house; 
Sir Pitt being uncommonly attentive to his sister-m-law at bis own 
nght hand. 

Little Rawdon exhibited a fine appetite, and showed a gentleman- 
like behaviour. 
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" I like to dine here,* he said to his aunt when he had completed 
his meal, at the conclusion of which, and after a decent grace by Sir 
Pitt, the young son and heir was introduced, and was perched on a 
high chair by the Baronet’s side, while the daughter took possession 
of the place and the little wine-glass prepared for her near her mother. 
" 1 like to dine here," said Rawdon Minor, looking up at his relation’s 
kind face. 

" Why ? " said the good Lady Jane. * 

" I lime in the kitchen when I am at home,” replied Rawdon 
Minor, " or else with Briggs.” But Becky was so engaged with the 
Baronet, her host, pounng out a flood of compliments and delights 
and raptures, and admiring young Pitt Binkie, whom she declared to 
be the most beautiful, intelligent, noble-looking little creature, and so 
like his father, that she did not hear the remarks of her own flesh and 
blood at the other end of the broad shining table. 

As a guest, and it being the first night of his air.val, Rawdon the 
Second was allowed to sit up until the hour when tea being over, and 
a great gilt book being laid on the table before Sir Pitt, all the domes- 
tics of the family streamed in, and Sir Pitt read pra}cr5. It was the 
first time the poor little boy had ever witnessed or heard of such a 
cciemomal. 

The house liod been much improved even since the Baronet’s brief 
reign, and was pronounced by Becky to be perfect, cbarmmg, delight- 
ful, when she surveyed it in his company. As for httle Rawdon, who 
examined it with the children for his guides, it seemed to him a p^ect 
palace of enchantment and wonder There were long galleries and 
ancient state bed-rooms, there were pictures and old Chma, and 
armour. There were the rooms in which grandpapa died, and by 
which the children walked with terrified looks. “Who was, grand- 
papa?” he asked ; and they told him how he used to be very old, and 
used to be wheeled about in a garden-chair, and they showed him the 
garden-ehair one day rotting in the out-house in which it had Iain 
since the old gentleman had been wheeled away yonder to the church, 
of which the spire was glittering over the park elms. 

The brothers had good occupation for several mornings in examining 
the improvements which had been effected by Sir Pitt’s genius and 
economy. And as they walked or rode, and looked at them, they 
could talk without too much bonng each other. And Pitt took care 
to tell Rawdon what a heavy outlay of money these improvements 
had occasioned; and that a man of landed and funded property 
was often very hard pressed for twenty pounds. “ There is that new 
lodge gate^” said Pitt, pointing to u humbly with the bamboo 
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" I cnn no more pay for it before the dividends in January than I 
can fly.” 

“ 1 can lend you, Pitt, till then,” Rawdon answered rather ruefully; 
and they went in and looked at the restored lodge, where the family 
arms were just new scraped in stone; and where old Mrs. Lock, for 
the first tune these many long years, had tight doors, sound roots, and 
whole windawa 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

BETWEEN HAMPSHIRE AND LONDON. 

S IR PITT CRAWLEY had done more than repair fences and 
restore dilapidated lodges on the Queen’s Crawley estate. Like 
a wise man he had set to workfto rebuild the injured popularity of his 
house, and stop up the gaps and ruins m which his name h^ been 
left by his disreputable and thnftless old predecessor. He was elected 
for the borough speedily after his father’s demise; a magistrate, a 
member of parliament, a county magnate and representative of an 
ancient family, he made it his duty to show himself before the Hamp- 
shire public, subscribed handsomely to the county chanties, called 
assiduously upon all the county iolks, and laid himself out in a word 
to take that position in H.'unpshue, and in the Empire afterwards, to 
which he thought his prodigious talents justly entitled him. Lady Jane 
was instructed to be fncndly with the Fuddlcstoncs, and the Wapshots, 
and the other famous baronets, their neighbours. Their carriages 
might frequently be seen in the Queen’s Crawley avenue now j they 
dined pretty frequently at the Hall (where the cookery was so good, 
that It was clear Lady Jane very seldom had a hand in it), and in 
return Pitt and his wife most energetically dined out in all sorts of 
weather, and at all sorts of distances For though Pitt did not care 
for joviality, being a frigid man of poor health and appetite, yet he 
considered that to be hospitable and condescending was quite incum- 
bent on Ins station, and every time tliat he got a headache from too 
long an after-dmner sittmg, he felt that he was a martyr to duty. He 
talked about crops, corn-laws, politics, with the best country gentle- 
men He (who had been formerly inclined to be a sad free-thinker on 
these points) entered into poachmg and game-prcseivmg with ardour. 
He didn’t hunt . he wasn’t a huntmg man he was a man of books 
and peaceful habits but he thought that the breed of horses mest be 
kept up m the country, and that the breed of foxes must therefore be 
looked to, and for his part, if his friend, Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone, 
hked to draw his country, and meet as of old the F. hounds used to do 
at Queen’s Crawley, he should be happy to see him there, and the 
gentloiien of the Fuddlestone hunt And to Lady Southdown’s dis- 
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■lajr too be became more orthodox in his tendencies every day: gave 
op preaching in pubhc and attending meeting-houses ; went stoady t» 
Chnixih : called on the Bishop, and all the clergy at Winchester ■ and 
made no olqection when the Venerable Archdeacon Trumper asked 
for a game of whist What pangs must have been those of Lady 
Southdown, and what an utter cast-away she must have thought her 
son-in-law for permitting such a godless diversion 1 and when, on the 
return of the family from an oratorio at Winchester, the Baronet 
announced to the young ladies that he should next year very probably 
take diem to the “ county balls,” they worshipped him for his kmdness. 
Lady Jane was only too obedient, and perhaps glad herself to go. The 
Dowager wrote off the direst descriptions of her daughter’s worldly 
behaviour to the authoress of the ‘'Washerwoman of Fmchley Com- 


mon " at the Cape ; and her house in Brighton being about this time 
unoccupied, returned to that watering-place, her absence being not 
very much deplored by her children. We may suppose, too, that 
Rebecca, on paying a second visit to Queen’s Crawley, did not feel 
particularly grieved at the absence of the lady of the medicme-chest; 
though she wrote a Christmas letter to her Ladyship, in which she 
respectfully recalled herself to Lady Southdown’s recollection, spoke 
with gratitude of the dehght which her Ladyship’s conversation had 
given her on the former visit, dilated on the kindness with which her 
Ladyship had treated her in sickness, and declared that everjlhing at 
Queen’s Crawley reminded her of her absent fnend 

A great part of the altered demeanour and popularity of Sir Pitt 
Crawley might have been traced to the counsels of that astute little 
lady of CuTzon Street. ** You remain a baronet — you consent to be a 
mere country gentleman,’’ she said to him, while he had been her 


guest m London “<No, Sir Pitt Crawley, 1 know you better. I know 
your talents aa^ your ambition. You foncy y'ou hide them both but 


you can conceal neither from me I showed Lord Steyne youc 


pamphlet on malt. Pe was familiar with it and said it was in the 
opinion of the whole Cabmet the most mastcily thing that had 
appeared on the subject. The Ministry has its eye upon you, and I 


know what you want. You want to distinguish yourself in Parlia- 
ment ; every one says you are the finest speaker in England (for youc 
speeches at Oxford are still remembered). You want to be Member 
for the County, where, with your own vote and your borough at youc 
back, can command anything. And you want to be Baron Crawley 

of Queen’s Crawley, and wdl he before you die. 1 saw it all I could 
read your heart, Sir Pitt If I had a husband who possessed your 
intdl^ as he does your name, I sometimes think I should not be 
unworthy of him— but — ^but 1 am your kinswoman now,” she added 
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with a ladgh “ Poor little penniless I have got a little interest — and 
who knows, perhaps the mouse maybe able to aid the lion ?" 

Pitt Crawley was amazed and enraptured with her speech. " How 
that woman comprehends me !” he said. “ I never could get Jane to 
read three pages of the malt-pamphlet. S/ie has no idea that 1 have 
commanding talents or secret ambition So they remember my 
speaking at Oxford, do they ? The rascals ! now that I represent my 
borough and may sit for the county, they begin to recollect me* 
Why, Lord Stcyne cut me at the Iciec last year: they arc beginning 
to find out that Pitt Crawley is some one at last. Yes, the man was 
always the same whom these people neglected* it was only the oppor- 
tunity that was naming, and I will show them now that I can speak 
a.i J act as well as n rite Adullcs did not declare himself until they 
gave him the sword. I hold it now, and the world shall yet hear of 
Pitt Crawley.” 

Therefore it was that this roguish diplomatist had grown so hos- 
pitable , that he was so civil to oratorios and hospitals ; so kind to 
Deans and Chaptem , so generous m giving and accepting dinners ; 
so uncommonly gracious to farmers on market-days; and so much 
interested about county busmess, and that the Christmas at the Hall 
W. 1 S the giyest which had been known there for many a long day. 

On Christmas Day a great family gathering took place All the 
Crawleys from the Rectory came to dine, Rebecca was as frank and 
fond of Mrs Bute, as if the other had never been her enemy, she was 
affectionately interested in the dear girls, and surprised at the progress 
which they had made in music since her time: and insisted upon 
«nconng one of the ducts out of the great song-books which Jim, 
grumbling, had been forced to bnng under his arm from the Rectory. 
Mrs Bute, perforce, was obliged to adopt a dcccnf dcipc.mour toward 
the little adventuress — of course being free to discourse with her 
daughters afierwards about the absurd respect with which Sir Pitt 
treated his sister-m-law But Jim, who had sate next to her at dinner, 
declared she was a trump and one and all of the Rector's family 
agreed that the little Rawdon was a fine boy They respected a 
possible baronet in the boy, between whom and the title there was 
or ly the little sickly pale Pitt Binkie. 

The children were very good fnends Pitt Binkic was too little a 
dog for such a big dog as Rawdon to play with ■ and Matild^being 
onl> a girl, of course not fit companion for a young gentleman who 
was near eight years old, and going into jackets very soon He took 
the command of this small party at once — the little girl and the little 
boy following him alwut with great reverence at such times as he con- 
descended to sport with t’ cm Ills hnpiiiness and pleasure in the 
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country were extreme. The kitchen-gtirdcn pleased him hugely, the 
flowers moderately, but the pigeons and the poultry, and the stables 
when he was allowed to visit them, were delightful objects to him I le 
resisted being kissed by the Misses Crawley buthcallowcd Lady Jane 
sometimes to embrace him and it was by her side that he liked to 
sit when the signal to retire to the drawing-room being given, the 
ladies left the gentlemen to their claret — by her side rather than by 
his mother. For Rebecca seeing that tenderness was the fashion, 
called Rawdon to her one evening, and stooped down and kissed 1 .m 
in the presence of all the ladies 

He looked her full in the face after the operation, trembling a:.d 
tummg very red, as his wont was when mov cd. “ You never kiss me 
at home. Mamma,’* he said, at which there was a general silence pad 
consternation, and a by no means pleasant look in Uccky’s eyes 

Rawdon was fond of his sister-m-law, for her regard for his son. 
Lady Jane and Becky did not get on quite so well at this visit as on 
occasion of the former one, when tlie Colonel’s wife was bent Lf-cii 
pleasing. Those two speeches of the child struck rather a chill J cz- 
haps Sir Pitt was rather too attentive to her. 

But Rawdon, as became his age and size, was fonder of the soc.c'y 
of the men than of the women; and never wcaiiul of accompany .ng 
his sire to the stables, whither the Colonel retired to smoke his cigar — 
Jim, the Rector's son, sometimes joining bis cousin in that and other 
amusements. He and the Baronet’s keeper were very close friends, 
their mutual taste for “dawgs” bringing them much together Oi 
one day, Mr. James, the Colonel, and Horn, the keeper, went and si ot 
pheasants, talang little Rawdon with them On another most blissf d 
morning, these fo r gentlemen partook of tlic amusement of rat- 
hunting m a film, than which sport Rawdon as yet had never s^cn 
anything move noble. They stopped up the ends of certain drains m 
the bain, into the other openings of which ferrets were inserted , and 
then stood silently aloof with uplifted stakes in their hands, .ind an 
anxious little terrier (Mr. James’s celebrated “ dawg " Forceps, indeed,} 
scarcely breathing from excitement, listening motionless on three legs, 
to the faint squeaking of tlie rats below Desperately bold at last, 
the persecuted animals bolted above ground the terrier accounted for 
one, the keeper for another, Rawdon, from flurry and excitement, 
missed his rat, but on the other liand he half-murdcred a ferret 

But the greatest day of all was tliat on which Sir Iluddlesto-'c 
Fuddlcstonc’s hounds met upon the lawn at Queen's Crawley*. 

That was a famous sight for little Rawdon. At half-past ten, Tom 
Moody, Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestonc’s huntsman, was seen trotting up 
the avenue, followed by the noble pack of hounds in a compact body — 
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tiie rear being brought up by the two whips dad in stained scarlet 
ftocks— light hard-featured lads on well-bred lean horses, possessing 
wiarvcUous dexterity in casting the points of their l(»ig heavy whips at 
die thinnest part of any dogs skin who dares to straggle from the main 
body, or to take the slightest notice, or even so much as wink at the 
hares and rabbits starting under their noses. 

Next comes boy Jack, Tom Moody’s son, who weighs fivft stone, 
measures eight-and-forty inches, and will never be any bigger. He 
is perched on a large raw-boned hunter, half-covered by a capacious 
saddle. This animal is Sir Huddlcstonc Fuddlcstone^s favourite horse 
— ^the Nob Other horses, ridden by other small boys, arrive from tune 
So time, awaiting their masters, who will come cantering on anon. 

Tom Moody rides up to the door of the Hall, where he is wdcomed 
hf the butler, who offers him drmk, which he dcclmes. He and his 
yack then draw off into a sheltered comer of the lawn, where the dogs 
soil on the grass, and play or growl angrily at one another, ever and 
anon breaking out mto furious fight, speedily to be qudled by Tom’s 
vmce, unmatched at rating, or the snaky thong^s of the whips. 

Many young gentlemen canter up on thorough-bred hacks, spatter- 
dashed to the knee, and enter the house to drink cherry-brandy and 
pay their respects to the ladies, or, more modest and sportsman-hke, 
divest themselves of their mud-boots, exchange their hacks for their 
hunters, and warm their blood by a preliminary gallop round the lawn. 
Then they collect round the pack m the comer, and talk with Tom 
Moody of past sport, and the merits of Sniveller and Diamond, and of 
the state of the country and of the wretched breed of foxes 

Sir Huddlestonc presently appears mounted on a dever cob, and 
ndes up to the Hall, where he enters and does tile civil thing by the 
ladies, after which, bemg a man of few words, he process tp business 
The hounds are drawn up to the hall-door and little Rawdon descends 
amongst them, excited yet half alarmed by the caresses which they 
hestow upon him, at the thumps he receives from their wavmg tail^ 
and at their canme bickerings, scarcely restrained by Tom Moody’s 
longue and lash. 

Meanwhile, Sir Huddlestonc has hoisted himself unwieldily on the 
Nob • “ Let’s try Sowster’s Spinney, Tom,” says the Baronet. “ Farmer 
Mangle tdls me there are two foxes in it ” Tom blows his ho^ and 
trots off, followed by the pack, by the whips, by the young gents from 
IVinchester, by the farmers of the neighbourhood, by the labourers of 
the parish on foot, with whom the day is a great holiday; Sir Huddle- 
stone bnnging up the rear with Colonel Crawley, and the whole carUge 
disaj^iears down the avenue. 

The Reverend Bute Crawley (who has been too modest to appear 
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at the public meet before his nephew’s windows, and whom Tom 
Moody lemembeis forty years back a slender divine riding the wildest 
horses, jumping the widest brooks, and larking over the newest gates 
in the country), — ^his Reverence, we say, happens to trot out from the 
Rectory Lane on his powerful black horse, just as Sir Huddlestone 
passes : he joins the worthy Baronet Hounds and horsemen dis- 
appear, and httle Rawdon remains on the door-steps, wondering and 
happy. 

During the progress of this memorable holiday, little Rawdon, if 
he had got no special liking for his uncle, always awful and cold, and 
locked up in his study, plunged m justice-business and surrounded by 
bailiffs and farmers — has gamed the good graces of his married and 
maiden aunts, of the two little folks of the Hall, and of Jim of the 
Rectory, whom Sir Pitt is encouraging to pay his addresses to one of 
the young ladies, with an understanding doubtless that he shall be 
presented to the living when it shall be vacated by his fox-hunting old 
sire. Jim has given up that sport himself^ and confines himself to .i 
little harmless duck- or snipe-shooting, or a little quiet trifling with the 
rats during the Christinas holidays, after which he will return to the 
University, and try and not be plucked, once more He has already 
eschewed green coats, red neckcloths, and other worldly ornaments, 
and IS preparing himself for a change in his condition In this cheap 
and thrifty way Sir Pitt tries to pay off his debt to his family 

Also before this merry Christmas was over, the Baronet had screwed 
up courage enough to give his brother another draft on his bankers, 
and for no leas a sum than a hundred pounds, an act which causcii 
Sir Pitt cruel pangs at first, but which made him glow afterwards to 
thmk bimselfMne of the most generous of men Rawdon and his son 
went away with the utmost heaviness of heart. Becky and the ladies 
parted with some alacnty, however and our friend returned to London 
to commence those avocations with which we find her occupied when 
this chapter begins Under her care the Crawley house in Great 
Gaunt Street was qmte rejuvenescent, and ready for the reception of 
Sir Pitt and his family, when the Baronet came to London to attend 
his duties in Parliament, and to assume that position in the country 
for which his vast genius fitted him 

For the first session, this profound dissembler hid his projects and 
never opened bis lips but to present a petition from Mudbury But 
he attended assiduously m his place, and learned thoroughly the 
routine and business of the house. At home he gave himself up to 
the perusal of Blue Books, to the alarm and wonder of Lady Jane, 
who thought he was killing himself by late hours and intense appli- 
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cation And he made acquaintance with the ministers, and the chiefs 
of his party, determining to rank as one of them before many years 
were over 

Lady Jane’s sweetness and kindness had inspired Rebecca with 
such a contempt for her ladyship as the little woman found no small 
difficulty m concealing. That' sort of goodness and simplicity which 
Lady Jane possessed, annoyed our fnend Becky, and it was impossible 
for her at times not to show, or to let the other divine her sconu ‘ Her 
presence, too, rendered Lady Jane uneasy. Her husband talked con- 
stantly with Becky. Signs of intelligence seemed to pass between 
them . and Pitt spoke with her on subjects on which he never thought 
of discoursing with Lady Jane. 'The latter did not understand them 
to be sure, but it was mortifying to remain silent; still more mortifying 
to know that you had nothing to say, and hear that little audacious 
Mrs. Rawdon dashing on from subject to subject, with a word for 
every man, and a joke always pat; and to sit in one’s own house alone, 
by the fireside, and watching all the men round your nvaL 

In the country, nhen Lady Jane was telling stories to the children, 
who clustered about her knees (little Rawdon into the bargain, who 
was very fond of her) — and Becky came into the room, sneering with 
green scornful eyes, poor Lady Jane grew silent under those baleful 
glances Her simple little fancies shrank away tremulously, as fames 
in the story-books, before a superior bad angel. She could not go on. 
although Rebecca, with the sniallcst inflection of sarcasm in her voice, 
besought her to continue that chanmng story And on her side gentle 
thoughts and simple pleasures were odious to Mrs Becky, they dis- 
corded with her, she hated people for liking them, she spurned 
children and childrcn-lovcrs “ I have no taste for bread and butter,” 
she would say, when caricaturing Lady Jane and herVayji to my Lord 
Steyne 

“ No more has a certain person for holy water,” his lordship replied 
with a bow and a gnn, and a great jarring laugh afterwards. 

So these two ladies did not see much of each other except upon 
those occasions, when the younger brother's wife, having an object to 
gam from the other, frequented her They my-Iovcd and my-dcared 
each other assiduously, but kept arnut generally whereas Sir Pitt, in 
the midst of his multiplied avocations, found daily time to see his 
sister-in-Iaw. 

On the occasion of his first Speaker’s dinner. Sir Pitt took *the 
opportunity of appearing before his sistcr-in-law m his uniform— that 
old diplomatic suit which he had worn when attachd to the Pumper 
nickel legation. ^ 

Becky complimented him upon that dress, and admired him almost 
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u much as his own wife and <diildren, to whom he displayed himself 
before he set out. She said that it was only the thorough-bred gentle- 
man who could wear the Court suit with advantage ; it was only your 
men of ancient race whom the culotU courte became. Pitt looked down 
with complacency at his legs, which had not, in truth, much more sym- 
metry or swell than the lean court sword which dangled by his side ; 
look^ down at his legs, and thought in his heart that he was killing 

'When he was gone, Mrs. Becky made a caricature of his figure, 
which she showed to Lord Steyne when he arrived. II is lordship 
carried off the sketch, delighted with the accuracy of the resemblance. 
He had done Sir Pitt Crawley the honour to meet him at Mrs Becky’s 
house, and had been most gracious to the new baronet and member. 
Pitt was struck too by the deference with which the great Peer treated 
his sister-m-law, by her case and spnghtliness m the conversation, 
and by the delight with which the other men of the party listened to 
her talk. Lord Steyne made no doubt but that the Baronet had only 
commenced his career in public life, and expected rather anxiously to 
hear him as an orator; as they were neighbours (for Great Gaunt 
Street leads into Gaunt Square, whereof Gaunt House, as everybody 
knows, forms one side), my lord hoped th.at as soon as Lady Steyne 
arrived in London she would have ^e honour of making the acquaint- 
ance of Lady Crawley. He left a card upon Ins neighbour in the 
course of a day or two , having net'cr tliought fit to notice his prede- 
cessor, though they had lived near each other for near a century past. 

In the midst of these intrigues and fine parties and wise and 
brilliant personages Rawdon felt himself more and more isolated 
every day He was allowed to go to the club more to dine abroad 
with bachelor friends to come and go when he liked, without any 
questions bung asked. And he and K.awdon the younger many a 
time 1 on I wsdk to Gaunt Street, and sit with the lady and the 
children there while Sir Pitt was closeted with Rebecca, on his way 
to the House, or on his return from it. 

The ex-Coloncl would sit for hours in his brother’s house \cry 
Silent, and thinkmg and doing as little as possible. He was glad to be 
employed of an crnind ■ to go and make inquiries about a horse or a 
servant or to carve the roast mutton for the dinner of the children. 
He was beat and cowed into laziness and submission. Ddilah had 
iripnsoned him and cut his hair off, too. The bold and reckless 
young blood of ten years back was subjug.'itcd, and was turned into a 
torpid, submissive, middle-aged, stout gentleman. 

And poor Lady Jane w.is aware tliat Rebecca had captivated her 
husband, although she and Mrs. Raw dor my-dcared and my-loved 
each other every day they met. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

STRUGGLES AND TRIALS. 

O UR friends at Brampton were meanwhile passing their Christmas 
after their fashion, and in a manner by no means too cheerfuL 
Out of the hundred pounds a year, which was about the amount of 
her income, the widow Osborne had been in the habit of giving up 
nearly three-fourths to her father and mother, for the expenses of her- 
self and her little boy. With £,\iia more, supplied by Jos, this family 
of four people, attended by a single Irish servant who also did for 
Clapp and liis wife, might man.agc to live in decent comfort through 
the year, and hold up their heads yet, and be able to give a friend 
a dish of tea still, after the storms anil disappointments of their early 
life Scdlcy still maintained his asccndmicy over the family of Mr. 
Clapp, his ex-clerk Clapp remembered the time when, sitting on the 

edge of the chair, he tossed off a bumper to the health of “ Mrs S , 

Miss Emmy, and Mr Joseph m India,” at the merchant’s rich table 
in Russell Square. Time magnified the splendour of those recollec- 
tions m the honest clerk's bosom. Whenever he came up from the 
kitchen-parlour to the dnawing-room, and partook of tea or gin-and- 
water with Mr. Scdlcy, he would say, “ 1 his was nqf what you was 
accustomed to once, sir,” and as gravely and revCFenlially dnnk the 
health of the ladies as he had done in the days of their utmost pros- 
perity He thought Miss 'Mcho’s playing the divinest music ever 
performed, and her the finest lady He never would sit down before 
hcdlcy at the club even, nor would he hear that gentleman’s character 
abused by any member of the society. He had seen the fitst men m 

London shaking hands with Mr b ; he said, “ He’d known him 

in times when Rothschild might be seen on 'Change with him any day, 
and he owed him personally cverythink." 

Clapp, with the best of characters and handwritings, had been able 
very soon after his mastci's disaster to find other employment for him- 
self “ Such a little fish as me can swim m any buck^” he used to 
remark, and a member of the house from which old Sedley had 
seceded wis very glad to make use of Mr Qapp’s services, and to 
reward them with a comfortable salary. In fine, all Sedle/s wealthy 
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friends had dropped off one hy one, and this poor ex-dependent stiU 
remained faithfully attached to him. 

Out of the small residue of her income, which Amelia kept back 
for herself, the widow had need of all the thrift and care possible in 
order to enable her to keep her darling boy dressed m such a manner 
as became George Osborne’s son, and to defray the expenses of the 
little school to which, after much misgiving and reluctance, and many 
secret pangs and fears on her own part, she had been induced to send 
the lad. She had sate up of nights conning lessons and spelling over 
crabbed grammars and geography books in order to teach them to 
Georgy, She bad worked even at the Latin accidence, fondI> hoping 
that she might be capable of instructing him in that language To 
part with him all day : to send him out to the mercy of a school- 
master’s cane and his schoolfellows’ roughness, was almost like 
weaning him over again, to that weak mother, so tremulous and full 
of sensibility. He, for his part, rushed off to the school with the 
utmost liappiness. He was longing for the change That childish 
gladness wounded hts mother, who was herself so grieved to part wilh 
him. She would rather have had him more sorry, she thought and 
then was deeply repentant vnthin herself, for daring to be so selfish as 
to wish her own son to be unhappy. 

Georgy made great progress m the school, which was kept by a 
friend of his mother’s constant admirer, the Rev Mr. Htnn} He 
brought home numberless prizes and testimonials of abilit>. He 
told his mother countless stones every night about his school- 
companions and what a fine fellow Lyons was, and what a sneak 
Sniilin was , and how Steel’s father actually supplied the meat for the 
cstabhshment, whereas Golding’s mother came in a carnage to fetch 
him etery Saturday, and how Neat had straps to his troivsers — ^might 
he ha,re wtraps? — and how Dull Major was so strong (though onI> in 
Eulropius} that it was believed he could lick the Usher, Mr. Ward, 
himself. So Amelia learned to know every one of the boj-s m that 
school as well as Georgy himself and of mghts she used to help him 
in his exercises and puzzle her little head over his lessons as eagerly 
as if she was herself going in the morning into the presence of the 
master. Once, after a certain combat with Mtister Smith, George 
came home to his mother with a black eye, and bragged prodigiously 
to Ills parent and his delighted old grandfather about his valour in the 
fight, in which, if the truth was known, he did not behave with par- 
ticular heroism, and in which he decidedly had the worst. But Amelia 
has never forgiven that Smith to this day, though he is now a peaceful 
apothecary near Leicester Square. 

In thcM quiet labours and harmless cares the gentle widow’s hfie 
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was passing away, a siUcr hair or two marking the progress of time 
on her head, and a line deepening ever so little on her fair forehead. 
She used to smile at these marks of time. “ What matters it,” she 
asked, “for an old woman like me?” All she hoped for was to live 
to see her son great, famous, and glorious, as he deserved to be. She 
kept his copy-books, his drawings, and compositions, and showed 
them about m her little circle, as if they were miracles of genius. She 
confided some of these specimens to Miss Dobbin ; to show them to 
Miss Osborne, George's aunt, to show them to Mr Osborne himself 
— to make that old man repent of his cmclty and ill-feeling towards 
him who was gone. All her husband’s faults and foibles she had 
buried m the grave with him she only remembered the lover, who 
had married her at all sacrifices , the noble husband so brave and 
beautiful, in whose arms she had hung on the morning when he had 
gone away to fight, and die gloriously for his king. From heaven the 
hero must be smiling down upon that paragon of a boy whom he h.sd 
left to comfort and console her. 

We have seen how one of George’s grandfathers (Mr. Osborne), in 
his casy-clmir in Russell Square, daily grew more violent and mood} , 
and how his daughter, with her fine carnage, and her fine horses, and 
her name on half the public chant} -lists of the town, was a loncl}, 
miserable, persecuted old maid. She thought again and again of the 
beautiful little boy, her brother’s son, whom she had seen. She longed 
to be allowed to drive in the fine carnage to the house in which he 
bved : and she used to look out day after day as she took her sohtary 
drive m the Park, in hopes that she might see him. Her sister, the 
banker’s lady, occasionally condescended to pay her old home and 
companion a visit in Russell Square. She brought a couple of sickly 
children attended by a prim nurse, and m .a faint gcntc'cl giggling tone 
cackled to her sister about her fine acquaintance, and how her little 
Frederick was the image of Lord Claud Lollipop, and her sweet Maria 
had been noticed by the Baroness as they were dnving in their doiikcy- 
chaise at Roehampton She urged her to make her papa do some 
thing for the darlmgs. Frederick she had determined should go into 
the Guards ; and if they made an elder son of him (and Mr. Bullock 
was positively ruining and pinching liimsclf to death to buy land), 
how was the darling girl to be provided for ? “I expect you, dear,” 
Mrs. Bullock would say, “ for of course my share of our Papa’s prjj- 
peniy must go to the head of the house, }ou know. Dear Rhoda 
McMuU will disengage the whole of the Castlctoddy property as soon 
as poor dear Lord CasUetoddy dies, who is quite epileptic ; and little 
Macduff M cMull will be Viscount Castlctoddy. Both the Mr. Bludycrs 
af Mmcing Line have settled their fonuncs on Fanny Bludyer’s little 
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boy. My darling Frederick must positively be an eldest son , and — 
and do ask Papa to bring us back his account in Lombard Street, will 
you, dear 7 It doesn’t look well, his going to Stumpy and Rowdy’s ” 
After which kind of speeches, m which fashion and the main chance 
were blended together, and after a kiss, which was like the contact of 
an oyster — Mrs. Frederick Bullock would gather her starched nurslings, 
and simper back into her carnage 

Every visit which this leader of Ion paid to her family was more 
unlucky for her. Her father paid more money into Stumpy and 
Rowdy’s. Her patronage became more and more msufferable. The 
poor widow in the little cottage at Brompton, guarding her treasure 
there, little knew how eagerly some people coveted iL 

On that night when Jane Osborne had told her father that she had 
seen his grandson, the old man had made her no reply* but he had 
shown no anger — and had bade her good night on going himself to 
his room in rather a kindly voice. And he must have meditated on 
what she said, and have made some inquiries of the Dobbin family 
regarding her visit; for a fortnight after it took place, he asked her 
where was her httle French watch and chain she used to wear 7 
" I bought it with my money, sir,” she said m a great fright. 

" Go and order another like it, or a better if you can get it,” said 
the old gendeman, and lapsed again into silence. 

Of late the Misses Dobbin more than once repeated their entreaties 
to Amelia, to allow George to visit them. His aunt had shown her 
inclination ; perhaps his grandfather himself, they hinted, might be 
disposed to be reconciled to him. Surely, Amelia could not refuse 
such advantageous chances for the boy. Nor could she but she 
acceded to their overtures with a very heavy and suspicious heart, 
was alwayp ui.easy during the child’s absence from her, and WLlcomcd 
him bac’ as if he was rescued out of some danger. He brought back 
money and toys, at which the widow looked with alarm and jealousy . 
she asked him always if he had seen any gentleman — "Only old 
Sir William, who drove him about in the four-wheeled chaise, and 
Mr Dobbin, who amved on the beautiful bay horse m the afternoon 
— in the green coat and pink neck-cloth, with the gold-headed whip, 
who promised to show him the Tower of London, and take him out 
with the Surrey hounds ” At last he said, “ There was an old gentle- 
man, With thick eyebrows and a broad hat, and large chain and 
seals ” He came one day as the coachman was lunging Georgy round 
the lawn on the gray pony. “ He looked at me t er> much. He shook 
very much. 1 said, ‘My name is Norial' after dinner M> aunt 
begin to cry. She is always crying” Such was George’s report on 
that night. 
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Then Amcha knew that the boy had seen his gnmdfidlier: aii3 
looked out fevenshly for a proposal whidi she was sure would follow, 
and which came, in fact, m a few days afterwards. Mr. Osborne 
formally offered to take the boy, and make him heir to the fortune 
which he had intended that his father should inhent. He would make 
Mrs. George Osborne an allowance, such as to assure her a decent 
competency. It Mrs. George Osborne proposed to many again, as 
Mr O heardwasher intention, he would not withdraw that allowance. 
But it must be understood, that the child would live entirely with his 
grandfather in Russell Square, or at whatever other place Mr. O. 
should select; and that he would be occasionally permitted to see 
Mrs. George Osborne at her own residence. This message was 
brought or read to her in a letter one day, when her mother was from 
home, and her father absent as usual, in the City. 

She was never seen angry but twice or thrice in her life, and it was 
in one of these moods that Mr Osborne’s attorney had the fortune to 
behold her. She rose up trembling and flushing very much as soon 
as, after reading the letter, Mr. Poe handed it to her, and she tore the 
paper into a hundred fragments, which she trod on “ 1 marry again I 
— I take money to part from my child I Who dares insult me by 
proposing such a thing ? Tell Mr. Osborne it is a cowardly letter, sir 
— a cowardly letter — I will not answer it. I wish you good morning, 
SIT — and she bowed me out of the room like a tragedy queen,” said 
the lawyer who told the story 

Her parents never remarked her agitation on that day, and die 
never told them of the interview. They had their own affairs to 
mterest them, affairs which deeply mterested this innocent and uncon- 
scious lady. The old gentleman, her father, was always dabbling in 
speculation We have seen how the Wine Company* an(^ the Coal 
Company had failed him But, prowling about the City a|ways 
eagerly and restlessly still, he lighted upon some other scheme, of 
which he thought so well that he embarked in it in spite of the remon- 
strances of Mr. Clapp, to whom indeed he never dar^ to tell how far 
he had engaged himself in it. And as it was always Mr. Sedle/s 
maxim not to talk about money matters before women, they had no 
inldmg of the misfortunes that were m store for them until the unhappy 
old gentleman was forced to make gradual confessions. 

The bills of the little household, which had been settled weekly^ 
first fell into arrear. The nnultances had not arrived from India, 
Mr. Sedley told his wife with a disturbed face. As she had paid her 
bills very regularly hitherto, one or two of the tradesmen to whom the 
poor lady was obliged to go round asking for time were very angry 
at a delay to which they were perfectly used from more irregulai 
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eustdmen. Emmy’s contribution, paid over cheerfully without any 
questions, kept the little company in half rations however. And the 
first SIX months passed away pretty easily old Scdley still keepmg 
up with the notion that his shares must nse and that all would 
be well. 

No sixty pounds, however, came to help the household at the end 
of the half year; and it fell deeper and deeper into trouble — Mrs. 
Seuley, who was growing infirm and was much shaken, remained 
silent or wept a great deal with Mrs Clapp in the kitchen. The 
butcher was particularly surly* the grocer insolent once or twice 
little Georgy had grumbled about the dinners and Amelia, who still 
would have been satisfied with a slice of bread for her own dinner 
could not but perceive that her son was neglected, .and purchased 
little things out of her private purse to keep the boy in health 

At last they told her, or told her such .1 g.-irblcd story as people in 
difficulties tell. One day, her own money having been received, and 
Amtdia about to pay it over she who had kept an account of the 
moneys expended by her, proposed to keep a certain portion b. ck 
out her dividend, having contracted engagements for a new suit 
for Georgy. 

Tben it came out that Jos’s remittances were not paid; that the 
house was in difficulties, which Amelia ought to have seen before, her 
mother said, but she cared for nothing or nobody except Gcorg>’ At 
this she passed all her money across the table, without a word, to her 
mother, and returned to her room to cry her eyes out She had a 
great access of sensibility too that day, when obliged to go md 
countermand the clothes, the darling clothes on which she had set 
her heart for Christmas Day, and the cut and fashion of which she l.ad 
arranged ii^maiiy conversations with a small milliner, her friend 

Il^rdc ' t of all, she had to break the matter to Gcoigi, who m.ic'c 
a loud outcry. Everybody had new clothes at Christmas 'I he otlie‘r» 
would laugh at him He wouM h.i\c new clothes. She had pro* 
mised them to him. The poor wndow had only kisses to give hiii''. 
She darned the old suit m tears. She cast about among her little 
ornaments to see if she could sell anything to procure the desired 
novelties. There was her India shawl that Dobbin had sent her. 
She remembered in former days going with her mother to a fine India 
diop on Lttdgate Hill, where the ladies had all sorts of dealings and 
bar^ins m these articles Her cheeks flushed and her eyes shone 
with pleasure as she thought of this resource, and she kissed away 
Geoige to school in the morning, smihng brightly after hiia The boy 
felt that there was good news in her look. 

Packing np her shawl m a handkerchief, (another of the gifts of the 
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good Mayor), she hid them under her cloak, and walked flushed and 
eager all the way to Ludgate Hill, tripping along by the Park wall, 
and running over the crossings, so that many a man turned as she 
hurried by him, and looked after her rosy pretty faee. She calculated 
hour she should siicnd the proceeds of her shanl. how, besides the 
clothes, she would buy the books that he longed for, and pay his half- 
year's schoohng; and how she would buy a cloak for her father instead 
of that old great-coat which he wore. She was not mistaken as to' the 
value of the Major’s gift It was a very fine and beautiful web : and 
the merchant made a very good bargain when he gave her twenty 
guineas for her shawl. 

She ran on amazed and flurried with her riches to Darton’s shop in 
St Paul’s Churchyard, and there purchased the “ Parents’ Assistant,” 
and the “ Sandford and Merton ” Georgy longed for, and got into the 
coach there with her parcel, and went home exulting And she pleased 
herself by writing in the fly-leaf m her neatest httle hand, “ George 
Osborne, A Christmas gift from his aflcctionatc mother.” The books 
are extant to this day, with the fair delicate superscription. 

She was going from her own room with the books m her hand 
to place them on George’s table, where he might find them on his 
return from school, when, in the passage, she and her mother met 
The gilt bindings of the seven han^omc little volumes caught the old 
tody's eye. 

“ What are those?” she said. 

“ Some books for Georgy,” Amelia replied — I — I promised them 
to him at Christmas ” 

"Books!'' cried the elder lady, indignantly. “Books, when the 
whole house wants bread ' Books, when to keep you and your son in 
luxury, and your dear father out of gaol, I’ve sold every trinket I had, 
the India shawl from my back — even down to the very spoons that 
our tradesmen mightn’t insult us, and that Mr Clapp, which indeed 
he IS justly entitled, being not a hard landlord, and a civil man, .and a 
father, might have his rent. O Amelia 1 you break my heart with your 
books and that boy of yours, whom you arc ruining, though part with 
him you will not. O Amelia, may God send you a more dutiful child 
than 1 have had! There’s Jos deserts his father in his old age- and 
there’s George, who might be provided for, and who might be rich, 
going to school like a lord, with a gold watch and rham round his 
neck— whi’e my dear, dear old man is without a sh — shilling.” H ystcric 
sobs and cries ended Mrs Stdlc/b speech— it echoed through every 
room in the small house, whereof the other female inmates hcaid every 
word of the colloquy. ' 

“ O mother, mother I ” cried poor Amelia in rqily. « You toM me 
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nothing — I — 1 promised him the books. I — I only sold my shawl this 
morning Take the money— take everything”— and with quivenng 
she took out her silver, and her sovereigns — her prceious golden 
sovereigns, which she thrust mto the hands of her mother, whence they 
overflowed and tumbled, rolling down the stairs. 

And then she went into her room, and sank down in despair and 
utter misery. She saw it all now. Her selfishness was sacrificing the 
boy. But for her he might have wealth, station, education, and his 
father’s place, which the elder George had forfeited for her sake. She 
had but to speak the words, and her father was restored to compe- 
tency. and the boy raised to fortune O what a conviction it was to 
that t*^***' and atneken heart! 


39 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

GAUNT HOUSE. 

A ll the world knows that Lord Steyne’s town palace stanOs la 
Gaunt Square, out of which Great Gaunt Street leads, whither 
we first conducted Rebecca, in the time of the departed Sir I’ltt 
Crawley. Peering over the railings and through the black trees into 
the garden of the Square, you sec a few miserable governesses with 
wan-faced pupils wandering round and round it, and round the dreary 
grass-plot in the centre of which rises the statue of Lord Gaunt, who 
fought at Mindcn, in a thrcc-tailed wig, and otherwise habited bke a 
Roman Empcior (>aunt House occupies nearly a side of the Square. 
The remaining three sides are composed of mans.ons that have passed 
away into dowagerism ,— tall, dark houses, with window-frames of 
stone, or picked out of a lighter red Little light seems to be behind 
those lean, comfortless casements now and hospitality to have passed 
away from those doors as much as tlic hiced lacqueys and link-boys of 
old tunes, who used to put out their torches in the blank iron extin- 
guishers that still flank the lamps over the steps Brass plates have 
penetrated into the Square — Doctors, the Diddlesex Bank Western 
Branch — ^thc English and European Reunion, &c. — it has a dreary 
look — ^nor is my Lord Stcyne’s ^.xce less dreary.* All 1 have ever 
seen of it is the vast wall in front, with the rustic columns at ^he great 
gate, through which an old porter peers sometimes with a fat and 
gloomy red face — and over the wall the garret and bed-room windows, 
and the chimneys, out of which there seldom comes any smoke now. 
For the present Lord Steyne lives at Naples, preferring the view of 
the Bay, and Capn and Vesuvius, to the dreary aspect of the wall in 
Gaunt Square. 

A few score yards down New Gaunt Street, and Icadmg into 
Gaimt Mews indeed, is a little modest back door, which you woul^ not 
Ecmark from that of any of the other stables. But many a little close 
carnage has stopped at that door, as my informant (little lorn Eaves, 
who knows everything, and who showed me the place} told me. 
“ The Pnnee and Petdita have been m and out of that door, sir,” he 
licis often told me, “Marianne Qarke has entered it with the Duke 
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of — % It conducts to the famous petits a^artements of Lord 
Steyne— one, «r, fitted up all m ivorjr and white satin, another in 
ebony and black velvet ; there is a little banquctting-room taken from 
Sallust’s house at Pompen, and painted by Cosway — a little private 
kitchen, in which every saucepan was silver, and all the spits were 
gold. It was there that Egpilitd Orleans roasted partridges on the 
night when he and the Marquis of Steyne won a hundred thousand 
from a great personage at ombre Half of the money went to the 
French Revolution, half to purchase Lord Gaunt's Marquisate and 
Garter — and the remainder — ” but it forms no part of our scheme to 
tell what became of the remainder, for every shilling of which, and a 
great deal more, little Tom Eaves, who knows everybody’s affairs, is 
ready to account 

Besides his town palace, the Marquis had castles and palaces in 
vanous quarters of the three kingdoms, whereof the descriptions may 
be found m the road-books — Castle Strongbow, with its woods, on the 
Shannon shore; Gaunt Castle, in Carmarthenshire, where Richard IL 
was taken prisoner — Gauntly Hall m Yorkshire, where I have been 
informed there were two hundred silver teapots for the breakfasts of 
the guests of the house, with everything to correspond in splendour; 
and Stillbrook m Hampshire, which was my lord’s farm, an humble 
place 6f residence, of which we all remember the wonderful furniture 
which was sold at my lord’s demise by a late celebrated auctioneer. 

The Marchioness of Steyne was of the renowned and ancient 
family of the Caerlyons, Marquises of Camelot, who have preserved 
the old faith ever since the conversion of the venerable Druid, their 
first ancestor, and whose pedigree goes far beyond the date of the 
arrival of Kmg Brute in these islands. Pendragon is the title of the 
eldest son ofatlie house. The sons have been called Arthurs, Uthers, 
and CajadcwS, from immemorial time Their heads have fallen in 
many a loyal conspiracy. Elizabeth chopped off the head of the 
Arthur of her day, who had been chamberlain to Philip and Mary, 
and earned letters between the Queen of Scots and her uncles the 
Guises. A cadet of the house was an officer of the great Duke, and 
distinguished in the famous Saint Bartholomew conspiracy. Dunng 
the whole of Mary's confinement, the house of Camelot conspired in 
her behalf. It was as much injured by its charges in fitting out an 
armament against the Spaniards, dunng the time of the Armada, as 
by the fines and confiscations levied on it by Elizabeth for harbouimg 
of priests, obstinate recusancy, and Popish misdoings. A recreant of 
James's tune was momentarily perverted from his rehgion by the 
arguments of that great theologian, and the fortunes of the family 
somewhat restored by his timely weakness. But the Earl of Camelot, 
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of the reign of Charles, returned to the old creed of his family, and 
they continued to fight for it, and ruin themselves for it, as long as 
there was a Stuart left to head or to instigate a rebellion. 

Lady Mary Caerlyon was brought up at a Parisian convent; the 
Dauphiness Mane Antomette was her godmother. In the pride of her 
beauty she had been married — sold, it was said — to Lord Gaunt, then 
at Pans, who won vast sums from the lady’s brother at some of ^hilip 
of Orleans’ banquets. The £<irl of Gaunt’s famous duel with the 
Count de la Marche, of the Grey Musquctcers, was attributed by 
common report to the pretensions of that ofheer (who had been a 
page, and remained a fhvouritc of the Queen) to the hand of the 
beautiful Lady Mary Caerlyon She was married to Lord Gaunt 
while the Count lay ill of his wound, and came to dwell at Gaunt 
House, and to figure for a short time m the splendid Court of the 
Prince of Wales Fox had toasted her. Moms and Sheridan had 
written songs about her Malmesbury had made her his best bow ; 
Walpole had pronounced her charming, Devonshire had been almost 
jealous of her; but she was scared by the wild pleasures and gaieties 
of the society into which she was flung, and after she had borne a 
couple of sons, shrank atvay into a life of devout seclusion. No wonder 
that my Lord Stcyne, who liked pleasure and chccrfulrcss, was not 
often seen, after their marriage, by the side of this trembling, %ilcnt, 
superstitious, unhappy lady. 

The before-mentioned Tom Laves (who has no part in this history, 
except that he knew all the great folks m London, and the stones and 
mystcncs of each family^ had further information regarding my Lady 
Stcyne, which may or may not be true. “ The humiliations,” Tom 
used to say, “ which that woman has been mode to undergo, in her 
own house, have been fnghtful, I^rd Steync has nude* her sit down 
to table with women with whom I would rather die than allew Mrs 
Eaves to associate — with Lady Crackenbury, with Mrs Chippenham, 
with Madame dcla Cruchecassdc, the French secretary’s wife," (from 
every one of nhich ladies Tom Eaves — who would have sacrificed his 
wife for knowing them — was too glad to g:t a bow or a dinner,) “ with 
Ha&retgHtng famturtie, in a word. And do you suppose that that 
woman, of that family, who arc as proud as the Bourbons, and to 
whom the Steyncs air but kicqueys, mushrooms of yesterday (foi 
after all they are not of the old Gaunts, but of a minor and doubi’'ful 
branch of the house) ; do you suppose, I say,” (the reader must bear 
in mind that it is always Tom Eaves who speaks), “ that the Mar> 
chioness of Steyne; the haughtiest woman in England, would bend 
down to her husband so submissively, if there were not some cause ? 
Poohl I tell you there are ucret reasoMS, I tell you, thar in (he 
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emigration, the Abbd de la Marche, who was here and was employed 
in the Quiteroon business with Puisaye and Tinteniac, was the same 
Colonel of Mousquctaiics Gns with whom Stcyne fought in the year 
'86— that he and the Marchioness met again ’ that it was after the 
Reverend Colonel was shot in Bnttany, that Lady Steyne took to 
those extreme practices of devotion which she carries on now , for she 
IS closeted with her director every day — she is at service at Spanish 
Place, every morning, — I’ve watched her there, that is. I’ve happened 
to be passing there — and depend on it there's a mystery m her case. 
People are not so unhappy unless they have something to repent of,” 
added Tom Eaves with a knowing wag of his head , “ and depend on 
it, that woman would not be so submissive as she is, if the Marquis 
had not some sword to hold over her.” 

So, if Mr. Eaves’s information be correct, it is very likely that this 
lady, m her high station, had to submit to many a private indignity, 
and to hide many secret griefs under a calm face. And let us, my 
brethren who have not our names m the Red Book, console ourselves 
by thinking comfortably how imserable our betters may be, and that 
Damocles, who sits on satin cushions, and is served on gold plate, has 
an awful sword hanging over his head in the shape of a bailiff, or an 
hereditary disease, or a family secret, which peeps out every now and 
then Horn the embroidered arras in a ghastly manner, and will be sure 
to drop one day or the other in the nght place. 

In comparing, too, the poor man's situation with that of the great, 
there is (always according to Mr. Eaves) another source of comfort for 
the former. You who have little or no patrimony to bequeath or to 
inhent, may be on good terms with yout father or your son, whereas 
the heir of a great prince, such as my Lord Steyne, must naturally be 
angry at being kept out of his kingdom, and eye the occupant of it 
with no vei, agreeable glances. “Take it as a rule,” this sardonic 
old Eaves would say, “ the fathers and cider sons of all great famihes 
hate each other. The Crown Prmce is always in opposition to the 
crown or hankering after it. Shakspearc knew the world, my good 
sir, and when he desenbes Pnnee Had (from whose family the Gaunts 
pretend to be descended, though they arc no more related to John of 
Gaunt than you are,) trying on his father's coronet, he gives you a 
natural description of all heirs-apparent. If you were heir to a duke- 
doiii and a thousand pounds a day, do you mean to say you would not 
wish for possession ? Pooh ! ^d it stands to reason that every 
great man, having experienced this feelmg towards his father, must 
be aware that his son entertains it towards himself; and so they can% 
but be suspicious and hostile. 

** Then again, as to the feehng of elder towards younger sons. My 
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deat nr, yoa ou^t to know that every elder brother looks upon the 
cadets of the house as his natural enemies, who deprive him of so 
much ready money which ought to be his by right. I have often 
heard George Mac Turk, Lord Bajazct*s eldest son, say that if he had 
his will when he came to the titl^ he would do what the sultans do, 
and clear the estate by chopping off all his younger brothers? heads 
at once ; and so the case is, more or less, with them aU. I tell you 
they are all Turks in their hearts. Pooh 1 sir, they know the world.” 
And here, haply, a great man coming up, Tom Eaves’s hat would 
drop off his head, and he would rush forward with a bow and a grin, 
which showed that he knew the world too — in the Tomeavesian way, 
that IS And having laid out every shilling of his fortune on an annuity, 
Tom could afford to hear no malice to his nephews and nieces, and to 
have no other feelmg with regard to his betters, but a constant and 
generous desire to dine with them. 

Between the Marchioness and the natural and tender regard of 
mother for children, there w.as that cruel barrier placed of difference 
of faith. The very love which she might feel for her sons, only served 
to render the timid and pious lady more fearful and unhappy. The 
gulf which separated them was fatal and impassable. She could not 
stretch her weak arms across it, or draw her children over to thu side 
away from which her belief told her there was no safety. Duri^ the 
youth of his sons. Lord Steyne, who was a good scholar and amateur 
casuist, had no better sport in the evening after dinner in the country 
than in setting the boys’ tutor, the Reverend Mr. Trail (now my Lord 
Bishop of Ealing,) on her ladyship’s director. Father Mole, over their 
wine, and m pitting Oxford against St. Acheul He cned "Bravo, 
Latimer* Well said, Loyola 1” alternately; he promised Mole a 
bishopric if he would come over; and vowed he woulH use all his 
influence to get Trail a cardinal’s hat if he would secede lleithcr 
divine allowed himself to be conquered, and though the fond mother 
hoped that her youngest and favourite son would be reconciled to her 
church — ^his mother church — a sad and awiiil disappointment awaited 
the devout lady — a disappointment which seemed to he a judgment 
upon her for the sin of her mamage. 

My Lord Gaunt married, as every person who frequents the 
Peerage knows, the Lady Blanche Thistlewood, a daughter of the 
noble house of Bareacres, before mentioned in this veracious history. 
A wing of Gaunt House was assigned to this couple; for the head of 
the family chose to govern it, and while he reigned to reign supreme: 
his son and heur, however, living htfle at home, disagreemg with bis 
wife, ana borrowing upon post-obits such moneys as he requirod 
beyond the very moderate sums which his father was disposed to 
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■How him. The Marquis knew every shilling of his son’s debts. At 
hu lamented demise, he was found himself to be possessor of many 
of his hen's himds, purchased for their benefit, and devised by his 
lordship to the children of his younger son. 

-As, to my Lord Gaunt’s dismay, and the chuckling delight of his 
natur^ enemy and father, the Lady Gaunt had no children — the Lord 
George Gannt was desired to return from Vienna, where he was 
engaged in waltung and diplomacy, and to contract a matnmonial 
alliance with the Honourable Joan, only daughter of John Johnes, 
First Baron Helvellyn, and head of the firm of Jones, Brown and 
Robinson, of Threadneedlc Street, Bankers , from which union sprang 
several sons and daughters, whose doings do not appertain to this 
story. 

The maniage at first was a happy and prosperous one. My Lord 
George Gaunt could not only read, but write pretty correctly. He 
spoke French with considerable fluency, and was one of the finest 
waltxers m Europe. With these talents, and his interest at home, 
there was little doubt that his lordship would nse to the highest 
dignities in his profession. The lady, his wife, felt that courts were 
her sphere; and her wealth enabled her to receive splendidly in those 
continental towns whither her husband’s diplomatic duties led him. 
Thcr^ was talk of appointing him minister, and bets were laid at the 
Travellers’ that he would be ambassador ere long, when of a sudden 
rumours arrived of the secretary’s c»traordinary behaviour At a 
grand diplomatic dinner given by his chief, he had started up, and 
declared that a pdti de fou gras was poisoned. He went to a ball at 
the hotel of the Bavarian envoy, the Count de Spnngbock-Hohen- 
laufen, with his head shaved, and dressed as a Capuchin finar. It 
was not a mafiked ball, as some folks wanted to persuade you. It was 
someth.ng queer, people whispered. His grandfather was so. It was 
m the family. 

His wife and famdy returned to this country, and took up their 
abode at Gaunt House Lord George gave up his post on the 
European continent, and was gazetted to Brazil. But people knew 
better; he never returned from that Brazil expedition — ^never died 
there — never lived there — never was there at all He was nowhere: 
he was gone out altogether. " Bra/tl ” said one gossip to another, 
wiA a grm — “ Brazil is St. John’s Wood. Kio Janeiro is a cottage 
surrounded by four walls; and George Gaunt is accredited to a 
keeper, who hu invested him with the order of the Strait Waistcoat.” 
These are the kinds of epitaphs which men pass over one another m 
Vaimty Fair. 

Twice or thrice in a week, in the earliest morning, the poor mother 
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vent for her sins and saw the poor invalid. Sometimes he laughed at 
her (and his laughter was more pitifiil than to hear him cry} ; some- 
times she found the brilliant dandy diplomatist of the Congress of 
Vienna drawing about a child’s toy, or nursing the keeper's baby’s 
dolL Sometimes he knew her and Father Mole, her director and 
companion ; oftener he forgot her, as he had done wife, children, love, 
ambition, vanity. But he remembered his dmner-hour, and u^ied to 
cry if his wine-and-water was not strong enough. 

It was the mysterious taint of the blood, the poor mother had 
brought it from her own ancient race. The evil had broken out once 
or twice in the father's family, long before Lady Steyne’s sms had 
begun, or her fasts and tears and penances had been offered in their 
expiation. The pride of the race was struck down as the firstborn of 
Pharaoh. The dark mark of fate and doom was on the threshold, — 
the tall old threshold surmounted by coronets and carved heraldry. 

The absent lord’s children meanwhile prattled and grew on quite 
unconscious that the doom was over them too First they talked of 
their father, and devised plans agamst his return. Then the name 
of the living dead man was less frequently in their mouths — then not 
mentioned at all But the stricken old grandmother trembled to think 
that these too were the inhcntors of their father's shame as well as of 
his honours and watched sickening for the day when the *awfiil 
. ancestral curse should come down on them. 

This dark presentiment also haunted I.ord Stcyne. He tried to 
lay the horrid bed-side ghost in Red Seas of wine and jolhty, and lost 
sight of It sometimes in the crowd and rout of his pleasures. But it 
always came back to him when alone, and seemed to grow more 
threatening with years. " 1 have taken your son,” if said, “why not 
you ? I may shut you up m a pnson some day hkc youf son Gcoig& 
I may tap you on the bead to-morrow, and away go pleasure and 
honours, feasts and beauty, friends, flatterers, French cooks, fine 
horses and houses — ^in exchamge for a pnson, a keeper, and a straw 
mattress like George Gaunt’s." And then my lord would defy the ghost 
which thieamned him. for he knew of a remedy by which he could 
baulk his enemy. 

So there was splendour and wealth, but no great happiness per- 
diance, behmd the tall carved portals of Gaunt House with its smoky 
coronets and ciphers. The feasts there were of the grandest* in 
London, but there was not over-much content tlieiewith, excqit among 
the gue^ who sate at my lord’s uble. Had he not been so great a 
Prince very few possibly would have visited him . but in Vanity Fair 
the sms of very great personages arc looked at indulgently. Nous 
regardoms i dtux/ou" (as the French lady said} before we ennU«nn 
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a pciaon of my lord’s undoubted quality borne notorious carpers and 
squeamish morahsts might be sulky with Lord Steyne, but they were 
glad enough to come when he asked them. 

" Lord Steyne is really too bad,” Lady Slingstone said, “ but every- 
body goes, and of course I shall sec that my girls come to no harm " 
" His lordship is a man to whom 1 owe much, everything in life,” said 
the Right Reverend Doctor Trail, thinking that the Archbishop was 
rather shaky , and Mrs Trail and the young ladies would as soon have 
missed going to church as to one of his lordship’s parties. " His 
morals are bad,” said little Lord Southdown to his sister, who meekly 
expostulated, having heard temfic legends from her mamma with 
respect to the doings at Gaunt House; “but, hang it, he’s got the 
best dry Sillery in Europe!” And as for Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart. — Sir 
Pitt that pattern of decorum. Sir Pitt who had led off at missionary 
meetings, — he never for one moment thought of not gomg too “ Where 
you see such persons as the Bishop of Ealing and the Countess of 
Slmgstone, you may be pretty sure, Jane,” the Baronet would say, 
“ that loe cannot be wrong The great rank and station of Lord Ste>nc 
put hun m a position to command people in our station in life The 
Lurd-Lieutenant of a County, my dear, is a respectable man Besides, 
George Gaunt and I were intimate in early life * he was my junior 
wheh wc were attaches at Pumpernickel together.” 

In a word everybody went to wait upon this great man — everybody 
uAo was asked as you the reader (do not say nay) or I the wnter 
hereof would go if we had an mvitation. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

nr VHICH THE READER IS INTRODUCED TO THE VERY BEST OP 

COMPANY. 

A t last Becky’s kindness and attention to the chief of her husband’s 
family, were destined to meet with an cxccedinf' great reward ; 
a reward which, though certainly somewhat unsubstantial, the little 
woman coveted with greater eagerness than more positive hmiefits. If 
she did not wish to lead a virtuous life, at least she desired to enjoy a 
character for virtue, and we know that no lady m the genteel world 
can possess this desideratum, until she has put on a train and feathers, 
and has been presented to her Sovereign at Court. From that august 
interview they come out stamped as honest women. The Lord Cham- 
berlain gives them a certificate of virtue. And as dubious goods or 
letters are passed through an oven at quarantine, sprinkled with 
aromatic vmegar, and then pronounced clean — ^many a lady whose 
reputafon would be doubtful otherwise and liable to give infection, 
passes through the wholesome ordeal of the Royal presence, and issues 
from It free from all taint 

It might be very well for my Lady Barcacres, my Lady Tufto, 
Mrs Bute Crawley in the country, and other ladies whor bad come into 
contact with Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, to cry fie at the idea of the odious 
little adventuress making her curtsey before the Sovereign, and to 
declare, that if dear good Queen Charlotte had been alive, she never 
would have admitted such an extremely lU-reguIatcd personage into 
Her chaste drawing-room. But when we consider, that it was the First 
Gentleman in Europe in whose high presence Mrs. Rawdon passed 
her examination, and, as it were, took her degree in reputation, it surdy 
must be flat didoyalty to doubt any more about her virtue. I, for aay 
part, look back with love and awe to that Great Character in histoiy. 
Ah, what a high and noble appreciation of Gentlewomanhood there 
must have been m Vanity Fair, when that revered and august being 
was mvested, by the universal acclaim df the refined and educated 
portion of this empue, with the title of Premier Gentilhomme of his 

Kingdom. Uo you remember, dear M , oh friend of my youth, how 

one blissful night five-and-twenty years since, the "Hypoente” hem g 
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acted, EUiston being manager, Dowton and Liston performers, two 
boys had leave from their loyal masters to go out from Slaughter House 
School where they were educated, and to appear on Druiy Lane stage, 
amoitgst a crowd which assembled there to greet the king? THK 
KING? There he was. Beef-eaters were before the august box: 
the Marquis of Steyne (Lord, of the Powder Closet) and other great 
officers of state were behind the chair on which he sate, He sate — flond 
of face, portly of person, covered with orders, and in a rich curling head 
of hair — ^How we sang God save html How the huust rocked and 
shouted with that magmficent mnsic How tliey cheered, and cned, 
and waved handkerchiefs. Ladies wept, mothers cLisped their 
children* some fainted with emotion. People were suffocated m the 
pit, shrieks and groans rising up amidst the writhing and shouting 
mass there of his people who were, and indeed showed themselves 
almost to be, ready to die for him Yes, we saw him Kate cannot 
deprive us of ikat. Others have seen Napoleon. Some few still 
exist who have beheld Frederick the Great, Doctor Johnson, Mane 
Antoinette, &c. — be it our reasonable boast to our children, that we 
saw George the Good, the Magnificent, the Great 

Wdl, there came a happy day m Mrs Kawdon Crawliy’s existence 
when this angel was admitted into tlie paradise of a Louit which she 
coveted , her sister-in-law acting as her god-mother. On the appointed 
day, Sir Fitt and his lady, m their great family carriage (just newly 
built, and ready for the Baronet’s assumption of the office of High 
Sheriff of his county), drove up to the little house in Curzon Street, to 
the edification of Kagglcs, who was watching from his greengrocer's 
shop, and saw fine plumes within, and enormous bunches of flowers in 
the breasts of the new hvcry-coats of the footmen. 

.Sit Pitt, In a glittering uniform, descended and went into Ciuvon 
Street, his sword between his legs. Little Rawdon stood with his face 
against the parlour window-panes, smiling and nodding with all his 
might to his aunt in the carriage within; and presently Sir Pitt issued 
forth from the house again, leading forth a lady with grand feathers, 
covered m a white shawl, and holdmg up daintily a train of mag- 
nificent brocade. She stepped into the vehicle as if she were a prin- 
cess and accustomed all her hfe to go to Court, smiling graciously 
on the footman at the door, and on Sir Pitt, who followed her into the 
carriage. 

Then Rawdon followed in hi$ old Guard’s uniform, which had 
grown wofully ^abby, and was much too tight. He was to have 
fidlowed the procession, and waited upon his sovereign in a cab , but 
that his good-natured sister-in-law msisted that they should be a 
ffiouly party. The coach was large, the ladies not very big, they 
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would hold their trains in their laps — ^finally, the lour went (iratemaUy 
together, and their carriage presently joined the line of loyal equipages 
which W.IS making its way down Piccadilly and St James’s Street, 
towards the old brick palace where the Star of Brunswick was in 
waiting to receive his nobles and gentlefolks. 

Becky felt as if she could bless the people out of the carriage 
windows, so elated was she m spirit, and so strong a sense had she of 
the dignified position which she had at last attained m life. Even our 
Becky had her weaknesses, and as one often sees how men pnde them- 
selves upon excellences which others are slow to perceive how, for 
instance, Comus firmly believes that he 15 the greatest tragic actor in 
England ; how Broivn, the famous novelist, longs to be considered, 
not a man of genius, but a man of fashion ; while Robinson, the great 
lawyer, does not m the least care about his reputation m Westminster 
Hall, but believes himself incomparable across country, and at a five- 
barred gate — so to be, and to be thought, a respectable woman, was 
Becky’s aim m life, and she got up the genteel with amazing assiduity, 
readiness, and success. We have said, there were times when she 
believed herself to be a fine lad> , and forgot that there was no money 
m the chest at home — duns round the gate, tradesmen to coax and 
wheedle — no ground to walk upon, m a word. And as she went to 
Court m the carriage, the family carriage, she adopted a demeanour 
so grand, self-satisfied, deliberate, and imposing, that it made even 
Lady Jane laugh, bhc walked mto the royal apartments with a toss 
of the head which would have befitted an empress, and 1 have no 
doubt had she been one, she would have become the character 
perfectly. 

We are authorised to state that Mrs Rawdon Crav ley’s costmmi€ dt 
emr on the occasion of her presentation to the Sovereign w.as of the 
most elegant and brilliant description. Some ladies we may have 
seen — ^we who wear stars and cordons, and attend the St. James’s 
assemblies, or we, who, m muddy boots, dawdle up and down Pall 
Mall, and peep into the coaches as they dnve up with the great folks 
in their feathers — some ladies of fashion, I say, we may have seen, 
about two o^clock of the forenoon of a levee day, as the lace-jackctcd 
band of the Life Guards arc blowing triumphal marches seated on 
those prancing music-stools, their cream-coloured chargers — ^who are 
by no means lovely and enticing objects at that early period of noon. 
A stout countess of sixty, dfcolletUf painted, wnnkled with rouge up to 
her drooping eyelids, and diamond twinkhng in her wig, is a whole- 
some and edifying, but not a pleasant sight. 'She has the fiided look 
of a Sl James’s Street illumination, as it may be seen of an early 
moming, when half the lamos are out, and the others are Kimfcmg 
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waii'y. as If they were about to vanish like ghosts btfore the dawn. 
Such channs as those of which we catch glimpses while her lady- 
ship’s carnage passes, should appear abroad at night alone If even 
Cynthia looks haggard of an afternoon, as we may sec her sometimes 
m the present winter season, with Phuibus staring her out of coun- 
tenance from the opposite side of the heavens, how much more can 
old Lady Castlcmouldy keep her head up when the sun is shining full 
upon It through the chariot windows, and showing all the chinks and 
crannies with which time has marked her face ? No Drawing-rooms 
should be announced for November, or the first foggy day or the 
elderly sultanas of our Vamty Fair should drive up in closed litters, 
descend in a covered way, and make their curtsey to the Sovereign 
under the protection of lamplight 

Our beloved Kcbccca had no need, however, of any such a friendly 
halo to set off her beauty Her complexion could bear any sunshine 
as yet , and her dress, though, if you were to sec it now, any present 
lady of Vanity Fair would pronounce it to be the most foolish and 
preposterous attire ever worn, was as handsome in her e}cs and those 
of the public, some iivc-and-twenty years since, as the most brilliant 
costume of the most famous beauty of the present season A score 
of jears hence that too, that miUmcr's wonder, will ha\e passed into 
the domain of the absurd, along with all previous vanities But wc 
are wandering too much Mrs. Rawdon’s dress was pronounced to be 
charmantc on the eventful day of her presentation Even good little 
Lady Jane was forced to acknowledge this effect, as she looked at her 
kinswoman; and owned sorrowfully to herself that she was quite 
inferior in taste to Mrs Becky 

She did not know how much care, thought, and genius Airs. Raw- 
don had bestowed upon that garment. Rebecca h.id as good taste as 
any n.illiii..r in Europe, and such a clever w'ay of doing things as Lady 
Jane little understood. The latter quickly spied out the magnificence 
of the bi^ocadc of Becky’s tram, and the splendour of the lace on her 
dress. 

*1 he brocade was an old remnant, Becky said , and as for the lace. 
It was a great bargain. She had had it these hundred years 

“ My dear Mrs. Crawley, it must have cost a little fortune,” Lady 
Jane said, looking down at her oivn lace, which w.is not nearly so good ; 
and then examinmg the quahty of the ancient brocade which formed 
the material of Mrs. Rawdon’s Court dress, she felt inclined to say 
that she could not afford such fine clothing, but checked that speech, 
with an effort, as one uncharitable to her kinswoman 

And yet, if Lady Jane had known all, I think even her kindly 
temper would have failed her. The fact is, when she was putting Sir 
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Pitt’s house in order, Mrs. Rawdon had found the lace and die hiocade 
in old wardrobes, the property of the former ladies of the house, and 
had quietly earned the goods home, and had suited them to her own 
httle person. Bnggs saw her take them, asked no questions, told no 
stones ; but I believe quite sympathised with her on this matter, a^d 
so would many another honest woman. 

And the diamonds — “ Where the doose did you get the diamonds, 
Becky ?” said her husband, admiring some jewels which he had never 
seen before, and which sparkled m her ears and on her neck with 
hnlliancc and profusion. 

Becky blushed a little, and looked at him hard for a moment Pitt 
Crawley blushed a little too, and looked out of window. The fact is, 
he had given her a very small portion of the brilliants; a pretty 
diamond clasp, which confined a pearl necklace which she wore , and 
the Baronet had omitted to mention the circumstance to his lady. 

Becky looked at her husband, and then at Sir Pitt, with an air of 
saucy triumph — as much as to say, “Shall I betray you?” 

“Guess '"she said to her husband “Why, you siUy man," she 
continued, “ where do you suppose I got them ? — all except the little 
clasp, which a dear friend of mine gave me long ago. I hired them, 
to be sure I hired them at Mr. Polonius’s, in Coventry Street You 
don’t suppose that all the di.imond5 which go to Court belong to the 
owners, like those beautiful stones which Lady Jane has, and which 
are much handsomer than .mv which I have, I am certain.” 

“'Ihey are family jewels,” said Sir Pitt, again looking uneasy. 
And in this family conversation the carriage rolled down the street, 
untd Its cargo w’as fin.dly discharged at the gates of the palace where 
the Sovereign was sitting in state. 

The diamonds, which had created Kawdon's admiration, never 
went back to Mr. Folonius, of Coventry Street, and that gentleman 
never applied for their restoration; but they retired into a httle pnvate 
repository, in an old desk, which Amelia Scdlcy bad given her years 
and years ago, and m which Becky kept a number of useliil, and, 
perhaps, va'uablc things, about which her husband knew nothing 
To know nothing, or little, is in the nature of some husbands. To 
hide, in the nature of how many women ? O ladies I how many of 
you have suircptiUous milliners’ bills? How many of you have gowns 
and bracelets, which you daren’t show, or which you wear tremUmg? 
—trembling, and coaxing with smiles the husband by your side, who 
does not know the new velvet gown from the old one, or the new 
braedet from last year's, or has any nouon that the ragged-looking 
yellow lace scarf cost forty guineas, and that Madani> Bidunot is 
writing dunning letters everv week for the money I 
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That Rawdon knew nothing about the brilliant diamond ear-rings, 
nr the superb brilliant ornament which decorated the fair bosom of 
his lady; but Lord Steync, who was m his place at court, as Lord of 
the Powder Closet, and one of the great dignitaries and illustrious 
defences of the throne of England, and came up with all bis stars, 
garters, collars, and cordons, and paid particular attention to the little 
woman, knew whence the jewels came, and who paid for then. 

As he bowed over her he smiled, and quoted the hackneyed and 
beautiful lines, from the “Rape of the Lock,” about Belinda’s diar 
monds, “ which Jews might kiss and infidels adore ” 

“ But I hope your lordship is orthodox,” said the little lady, uith 
a toss of her head. And many ladies round about whispered and 
talked, and many gentlemen nodded and whispered, as they saw 
what marked attention the great nobleman was paying to the little 
adventuress. 

What were the circumstances of the interview between Rebecca 
Crawley, nde Sharp, and her Imperial Master, it does not become 
such a feeble and inexperienced pen as mine to attempt to relate 
The dazzled eyes dose before that Magnificent Idea Loyal respect 
and decency tell even the imagination not to look too keenly and 
audaciously about the sacred audience-chamber, but to back an ay 
rapidly, silently, and respectfully, making profound bows, out of the 
August Presence. 

This may be said, that in all London there was no more loyal heart 
than Becky’s after this interview. The name of her king was alw.ay^ 
on her lips, and he was proclaimed by her to be the most charming ui 
men. She went to Colnaghi’s and ordered the finest portrait of him 
that art had produced, and credit could supply She chose that 
famous one ^n which the best of monarchs is represented in a frock 
coat yvith ■ fur collar, and breeches and silk stoclangs, simpering on a 
sofa from under his curly brown wig. She had him painted in .1 
brooch and wore it — mdeed she amused and somewhat pestered hei 
acquamtance with her perpetual talk about his urbamty and bcautv 
Who knows 7 Perhaps the little woman thought she might play thr 
part of a Mamtenon or a Pompadour 

But the finest sport of all after her presentation was to hear hei 
talk virtuously. She had a few female acquaintances, not, it must be 
ov^ned, of the very highest reputation in Vanity Fair. But being made 
an honest woman of, so to speak, Becky would not consort any longei 
with these dubious ones, and cut Lady Crackenbury when the latter 
nodded to her from her opera-box; and gave Mrs. Washington White 
the go-by in the Ring. “ One must, my dear, show one is somebody,” 
she said. “ One mustpit be seen with doubtful people, 1 pity Lady 
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Cnckenbuiy from my heart; and Mrs. Washington White may be a 
very good-natured person. You may go and dine with them, aa you 
like your rubber. But I mustn’t, and won’t ; and you will have the 
goodness to tell Smith to say I am not at home when either of 
them calls.” 

The particulars of Becky’s costume were in the newspapers — 
feathery lappets, superb diamonds, and all the rest. Lady Cracken* 
bury read the paragraph m bitterness of spirit, and discoursed to' her 
followers about the airs which that woman was giving herself. Mrs. 
Bute Crawley and her yotmg ladies in the country had a copy of the 
Morning Post from town , and gave a vent to their honest indignation. 
“If you had been sandy-haircd, green-eyed, and a French rope- 
dancer's daughter,” Mrs. Bute said to her eldest girl (who, on the 
contrary, was a very swarthy, short, and snub-nosed young lady), 
“ you might have had superb diamonds forsooth, and have been pre- 
sented at Court by your cousin, the Lady Jane. But you’re only a 
gentlewoman, my poor dear child. You have only some of the best 
blood in England m your veins, and good principles and pie^ for your 
portion I, myself, the wife of a Baronet’s younger brother, too, never 
thought of such a thing as going to Court — nor would other people, 
if good Queen Charlotte had been alive.” In this way the worthy 
Rectoress consoled herself . and her daughters sighed, and sate over 
the Peerage all night 

A few days after the famous presentation, another great and exceed- 
ing honour was vouchsafed to the virtuous Becky. Lady Steyne’s 
carriage drove up to Mr. Rawdon Crawley’s door, and the footman, 
instead of driving down the front of the house, as by his tremendous 
knocking he appeared to be inclined to do, relented, and only delivered 
in a couple of cards, on which were engraven the names of the 
Marchioness of Steyne and the Countess of Gaunt. If these bits of 
pasteboard had been beautiful pictures, or had had a hundred yards 
of Malmes lace rolled round them, worth twice die number of guineas, 
Becky could not have regarded them with more pleasure. You may 
be sure they occupied a conspicuous place in the china bowl on the 
drawing-room table, where Becky kept the cards of her visitors. Lord 1 
lord' how poor Mrs. Washington White’s card and Lady Cracken- 
bur/s card, which our little friend had been glad enough to get a frw 
months back, and of which the siUy little creature was rather proud 
once — Lord 1 lord 1 I say, how soon at the appearance of these grand 
court cards, did those poor little neglected deuces sink down to the 
bottom of the pack. Steyne I Bareacres, Johnes of Helvellyn I and 
CKrlym of Camclot 1 we may be sure that Becky and Bnggs looked 
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out those august names in the Peerage, and followed the noble races 
up through all the ramifications of the family tree 

My Lord Stcyne coming to call a couple of hours afterwards, and 
looking about him, and observing everything as was his wont, found 
lys ladies’ cards already ranged as the trumps of Becky’s hand, and 
grinned, as this old cynic always did at any naiie display of human 
weakness. Becky came down to him presently whenever the dear 
girl expected his lordship, her toilette was prepared, her hair in perfect 
order, her mouchoirs, aprons, scarfs, little morocco slippers, and other 
female gimcracks arranged, and she seated in some artless and agree- 
able posture ready to receive him — whenever she was surprised, of 
course she had to fly to her apartment to mke a rapid survey of 
nutters in the glass, and to trip down again to wait upon the great 
peer. 

She found him grinning over the bowl She was discovered, and 
blushed a little “ Thank you. Monseigneur, ” she said. “ You 
see your ladies have been here How good of you I I couldn’t come 
before — I was in the kitchen making a pudding ” 

" I know you were, I saw you through the area-railings as I dro/e 
up,” replied the old gentleman 

“ You see everything,” she replied. 

“A few things, but not that, my pretty lady,” he said good- 
naturedly. “You silly little fibster! 1 heard you m the room over- 
head, where 1 have no doubt you were putting a little rouge on, you 
must give some of yours to my Lady Gaunt, whose complexion is 
quite preposterous j and I heard the bed-room door open, and th'n 
you came down-stairs.” 

“ Is It a enme to try and look my best when you come here?” 
answered Mrs Rawdon plaintively, and she rubbed her check with her 
handkerchief as if to show there was no rouge at all, only genuine 
blushes and modesty in her case. About this who can tell ? 1 know 
there IS some rouge that won't come off on a pocket-handkerchief, and 
some so good that even tears will not disturb it. 

“ Well,” said the old gentleman, twiddbng round his wife^s card, 
“ you arc bent upon becoming a fine lady. You pester my poor old 
life out to get you into the world. You won’t be able to hold your own 
there, you silly little fooL You’ve got no money.” 

“You will get us a place,” mterposed Becky, as quick as pos- 
sible. 

“ You’ve got no money, and you want to compete with those who 
have. You poor little eattbenware pipkin, you want to swim down the 
stream along with the great copper kettles. All women are alikA 
Everybody IS striving for what IS not worth the having* Gad! I dined 
I 30 
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mth the King yesterday, and we had neck of mutton and tuniips. A 
dinner of herbs is better than a stalled ox very often. You will go to 
Gaunt House. You give an old fellow no rest until you get there. It's 
not half so nice as here. You’ll be bored there I am. My wife is as 
gay as Lady Macbeth, and my daughters as cheerful as Regan and 
GonenL 1 daren’t sleep in what they call my bed-room. The bed is 
like the baldaquin of St. Peter’s, and the pictures frighten me. I have 
a httle brass bed in a dressing-room, and a little hair mattress like an 
anchorite. I am an anchorite Ho' hoi You’ll be asked to dinner 
next week. And gare aux femmes^ look out and hold your own 1 How 
the women will bully you ' ” This was a very long speech for a man 
of few words like my Lord Stcyne; nor was it the first which he 
uttered for Becky’s benefit on that day. 

Briggs looked up from the work-table at which she nas seated in 
the farther room, and gave a deep sigh as she heard the great Marquis 
speak so lightly of her sex 

“If you don’t turn off that abominable sheep-dog,” said Lord 
Stcyne, with a savage look over his shoulder at her, “ 1 will have her 
poisoned.” 

“ I always give my dog dinner from my own plate,” said Rebecca, 
laughing mischievously, and having enjoyed for some time the dis- 
comfiture of my lord, who hated poor Briggs for intcrruptmg his t6lc- 
h-t4te with the fair Colonel’s wife, Mrs. Rawdon at length had pity 
upon her admirer, and calling to Bnggs, praised the fineness of the 
weather to her, and bade her take out the child for a walk. 

“ I can’t send her aw.ay,” Becky said presently, after a pause, and 
in a very sad voice Her eyes filled with tears as she spoke, and she 
turned away her head , 

“ You owe her her wages, I suppose s-aid the Peer * 

“ Worse than that,” said Becky, still casting doii n her cy%s, “ 1 
have ruined her.” 

“ Ruined her ^ — then why doii i you turn her out ?” the gentleman 
asked. 

“ Men do that,” Becky answered bitterly. . “ Women arc not so 
bad as yrou. Last year when we were reduced to our last guinea, she 
gave us everything She shall never leave me, until we arc ruined 
utterly ourselves, which does not seem far off, or until I can pay her 
the uttermost farthing ” • 

** **f how much is it?” said the Peer, with an oath And 

Becky, reflecting on the latgcncss of his means, mentioned not only 
the sum which she had borrowed from Miss Briggs, but one of nearly 
double the amount. 

Th.s caused the Lord Stcyne to break out in another brief and 
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energetic expression of anger, at which Rebecca held down her head 
the more, and cried bitterly. ** I could not help it. It was my only 
chance. I dare not tell my husband. He would kill me if I told him 
what I have done. 1 have kept it a secret from everybody but you — 
and you forced it from me. Ah, what shall I do, Lord bteync > for I 
am very, very unhappy 1 ” 

4 .ord Stcync made no reply except by beating the devil’s tattoo, 
and biting bis nails. At last he clapped his hat on his head, and flung 
out of the room. Rebecca did not rise from her attitude of miseiy 
until the door slammed upon him, and his carri.-igc whirled away 
Then she rose up with the queerest expression of victorious mischief 
glittering in her green eyes. She burst out laughing once or twice to 
herself, as she sate at work and sitting down to the piano, she rattled 
away a triumphant voluntary on the keys, which made the people 
pause under her window to listen to her brilliant music 

That night, there came two notes from Gaunt House for the 
little woman, the one containing a card of invitation from Lord and 
Lady Stcync to a dinner at Gaunt House next Friday wliili; the 
other enclosed a slip of gray paper bearing Lord Stcyne’s signature 
and the address of Messrs Jones, Brown .ind Robinson, Lombard 
Street. 

Rawdon heard Becky laughing in the night once or t\vie& It was 
only her delight at going to Gaunt House and facing the ladies there, 
she said, which amused her so But the truth was, that she was 
occupied with a great number of other thoughts Should she p.av off 
old Briggs and give her her rci/i"/ ^ Should she astonish R.'iggles by 
settling his account^ She turned over all these thoughts on her 
pillow, and^ 01. the next day, when Rawdon went out to pay his 
morning t .it to the Club, Mrs Crawley (in .a modest dress with a \cil 
on) whipped off in a hackncy-coacli to the Citv, and being l.indcd at 
Messrs Jones and Robinson’s bank, prcbcntcd a document there to 
the lutliority at the desk, whe^ m reply, asked her “ How she would 
take It ? ” 

She gently said “ she would take a hundred and fifty pounds in 
small notis and the remainder m one note ” and passing through 
St Paul’s Churchyard stopped there and height the handsomest 
black silk gown for Briggs 'which money could buy , and which, with 
a kiss and the kindest speeches, she presented to tlic sunple old 
■pinstcr. 

Then she walked to Mr Raggics, inquired about his childien afiLC- 
tionatcly, and gave him fifty pounds on account Then she u ent to 
the hvery-m in from whom she jobbed her carriages and gratified him 
with B simikir sum. “And 1 hope this wid be a lesson to you. Spat in,'* 
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she said, "and that on the next Drawing-room day my brother, Sir 
IHu, will not be inconvenienced by being obliged to take four of us in 
bis carnage to wait upon his Majesty, because my awn carnage is not 
forthcaming.” It appears there had been a difTcrenoe on the last 
drawing-room day. Hence the degradation which the Colonel had 
almost suflerad, of being obliged to enter the presence of his Sovereign 
ia a hack cab. * 

These arrangements concluded, Decky paid a visit up-stairs to the 
before-mentioned desk, which Amelia Scdlcy had given her years and 
years ago, and which contained a number of useful and valuable little 
tlniigs: in which pnvate museum she placed the one note which 
Messrs. Jones and Robinson’s cashier had given her/ 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

IN WHICH WE ENJOY THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT. 

W HEN the ladies of Gaunt House were at breakfast that momins. 
Lord Steyne (who took his chocolate in private, and seldom 
disturbed the females of his housidiold, or saw them except upon 
public days, or when they crossed each other in the hall, or when from 
his pit-box at the Opera he surveyed them in their box on the grand 
tier) — ^his Lordship, we say, appeared among the ladies and the 
children who were assembled over the tea and toast, and a battle 
royal ensued Apropos of Rebecca 

“ My Lady Steyne,” he said, " I want to see the list for your dinner 
on Friday; and 1 want you, if you please, to write a card for Colonel 
and Mrs Crawley ” 

" Blanche wntes them,” Lady Steyne said in a flutter. “ Lady 
Gaunt wntes them.” 

*' 1 will not wnte to that person,” Lady Gaunt said, a tall and 
stately lady, who looked up for an instant and then down again after 
tihe had spoken. It was not good to meet Lord Steync’s c>cs for 
those who had offended him 

” Send the children out of the room Go I ” said he, pulling at the 
bcll-Topc, 'the urchins, always frightened before him, retired . their 
mother would have followed too '* Not you,” he said “ You stop.” 

” My Lady Steyne,” he said, “ once more will you have the 
goodnesa to go to the desk, and wnte that card for your dinner oa 
Friday?" 

" My Lord, I will not be present at it,” Lady Gaunt said ; “ I will 
go home.” 

" I wish you would, and stay there. You will find the bailiffs at 
Bareacres very pleasant company, and I shall be freed from lending 
money to your relations, and from your oun damned tragedy airs 
VTho arc you to give orders here 7 You have no money. You've got 
no brains. You were here to have children, and you have not had 
any. Gaunt’s tired of you ; and George’s wife is the only person m 
the family who doesn't wish you were dead. Gaunt would marry agam 
if you were.” 
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“ 1 wish 1 were,” her Ladyship answered, with tears and rage in 
her eyes. 

" You, forsooth, must give yoursdf airs of virtue ; while my wife, 
who IS an immaculate saint, as everybody knows, and never did wrong 
in her life, has no objection to meet my young fnend Mrs. Crawle/. 
My Lady Steync knows that appearances are sometimes against the 
best of women , that lies are often told about tlie most innocent of 
tliem Pray, Madam, shall 1 tell you smne httle anecdotes about my 
Lady Bareacres, your mamma 

" You may strike me if jou like, sir, or hit anv cruel blow," Lady 
Ciaunt said. To see his wife and d.iughtcr suffering always put his 
Lordship into a good humour. 

** My sweet Blanche,” he said, " 1 am a gentleman, and never lay 
my hand upon a u oman, save in the way of kindness. I only wish to 
correct little faults in your character You women ate too proud, and 
sadly lack humility, as Father Mole, I’m sure, would tell my Lady 
Steyne if he were here. You mustn’t give yourselves airs . you must 
be meek and humble, my blessings For all L-ady btcyne knows, this 
calumniated, simple, good-humoured Mrs Crawley is quite innocent — 
even more innocent than herself Iicr husband’s character is not 
good, but It IS as good as Bareacres’, who has placed a little and not 
paid a great deal, who cheated you out of the only legacy you ever had, 
and left you a pauper on my hands And Mrs Crawley is not very 
well born ; but she is not worse than Fanny’s illustrious ancestor, the 
first de la Jones ” 

" The money which I brought into the family, sir,” Lady George 
cried out — 

“You purchased a contingent reversion with it,” th* M.iiquis 
darkly. “ If Gaunt dies, your hnsband may come to his honours ; your 
little boys may inherit them, and who knows what besides ? In the 
meanwhile, ladies, be as proud and virtuous as you like abroad, but 
don’t give nu any airs As for Mrs. Crawley’s character, I shan’t 
demean myself or that most spotlcSs and perfectly irreproacliable lady, 
by even hinting that it requires a defence. You will be pl««agr.4 to 
receive her with the utmost cordiality, as you will receive all persons 
whom 1 present in this house This house?” He broke out with a 
laugh. “Who is the master of it? and what is it ? This Temple of 
Virtue belongs to me And if I invite all Newgate or all 
by they shall be welcome " 

After this vigorous allocution, to one of which sort Loid Stnme 
ft®*ted his Harcem,” whenever symptoms of insubordination appeared 
in his household, the crest-fallen women had nothmg for it but to 
obey. Lady Gaunt wrote the invitation which his Tj»r5.i..p required, 
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and she and her methcr-in-Iaw drove in person, and with bitter and 
humiliated hearts, to leave the cards on Mrs Raw don, the reception 
of which caused that innocent woman so much pleasure. 

There were families in London who would have sacrificed a year^ 
rfcome to receive such an honour at the hands of those great ladies. 
VIrs. Frederick llullock, for instance, would h.avc gone on her knees 
from Mayfair to Lombard Street, if L.idy Stcyne and L.ady L.iunt had 
been waiting in the City to raise her up, and say, “ Come to us next 
•'riday,” — not to one of the great crushes and grand balls of Gaunt 
House, whither everybody went, but to the sacred, unapproachable, 
nystenous, delicious entertainments, to be admitted to one of which 
was a pnvdege, and an honour, and a blessing indeed 

Severe, spotless, and beautiful. Lady Gaunt held the \ery highcsl 
“ank in Vanity Fair The distinguished courtesy with which Lord 
!tcync treated her, charmed everybody who witnessed his behaviour, 
Ccuscd the severest critics to .admit how perfect a gentleman he was, 
aid to own that his lordship’s heart at least was in the right place. 

The ladies of Gaunt House called Lady B.oreacres in to their aid, 
in Oder to repulse the common enemy One of Lady Gaunt’s carnages 
wen to Hill Street for her Ladyship's mother, ail whose equipages 
werem the hands of the bailiffs, whose very jewels and wardrobe, it 
w.is aid, had been seized by those inexorable Israelites. Bareacres 
C.istl< w.os theirs, too, with all its costly pictures, furniture, and articles 
of vctu — ^thc magnificent Vandykes, the noble Reynolds pictures; 
the Lwrcnce portraits, tawdry and beautiful, and, thirty years ago, 
deemc as precious as works of real genius, the matchless Dancing 
Nymplof Canjva, for which Lady Darcacrcs had sate in her youth — 
Lady Bri icrcs splendid then, and radiant in wealth, rank, and beauty 
— a toohlcss, bald, old woman now* — a mere rag of a former robe of 
state, ler lord, painted at the same time by Lawrence, as waving his 
sabre mfront of Bareacres Castle, and clothed in his uniform as 
Colonel C the Thistlewood Yeomanry', was a withered, old, lean man 
In a grc;-coat and a Brutus wig slinking about Gray's Inn of 
mornings biefly, and dining alone at clubs. He did not like to dine 
with .Steyn now. They had run races of pleasure together in youth 
when Barecres was the winner But Stcyne had more bottom than 
lie, and hadasted turn out The Marquis was ten times a greater man 
now than te young Lord Gaunt of ’85 ; and Bareacres nowhere in 
Che race — (d, beaten, bankrupt, and broken down. He had borrowed 
too much m%cy of Stcyne to find it pleasant to meet his old comrade 
often. The ^ttcr, whenever he wished to be merry, used jeenngly to 
ask Lady Ga'it, why her father had not come to see her ’ " He has 
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not been here for four months,” Lord Steyne would say. "I can 
always tell by my cheque-book afterwards, when 1 get a visit from 
Bareacres. What a comfort it is, my ladies, I bank with one of my 
sons’ fathers-m-law, and the other banks with me ' " 

Of the other illustrious persons whom Becky had the honour to 
encounter on this her first presentation to the grand world, it docs not 
become the present historian to say much. There was his Excecencj 
the Prince of Pctcrwaradin, with hts I'nnccss, a nobleman tigh ly 
girthed, with a large military chest, on A'htch the plaque of his ordci 
shone magnificently, and wearing the red collar of thc.Golden Flecti 
round his neck, lie was the owner of countless flocks. “ Look at 
his face. I think he must be descended from a sheep,” Becky wins* 
pered to Lord Stcyne Indeed, his Excellency's countcn.mce, long, 
solemn, and white, with the ornament round his neck, bore some 
resemblance to that of a icner.ible bell-wether 

There was Mr John Paul Jefferson Jones, titularly attached to the 
American Embassy, and correspondent of the New Yotk Demagpgttj 
who, by way of making himsdf agreeable to the comi>any, asked Laly 
Stcync, during a pause m the convc sation at dinner, how his diar 
friend, George Gaunt, liked the Brazils^— He and George h-td been 
most intimate at Naples, and h.ad gone up Vesuvius together Mr. 
Jones wrote a full and particular account of the dinner, which appcoxxl 
duly in the Demagogiu, He mentioned the names and titles if all 
the guests, giving biographical sketches of the principal people. He 
described the persons of the ladies with great eloquence ; the srvicc 
of the table; the size and costume of the servants, eniuncratd the 
dishes and wines served, the ornaments of the sideboard, ari the 
probable value of the plate. Such a dinner he Ciilcukitcd coid not 
be dished up under fifteen or eighteen dollars per head Andie was 
in the habit, until very lately, of sending over profits, with Idem of 
recommendation to the present Marqu's of Stcync, cncouragd to do 
so by the intimate terms on which he had lived with Ins dea fricnc^ 
Uic late lord He was most indignant that a young and inslnificant 
aristocrat, the Earl of Southdown, should have taken the of him 
m their procession to the dming-room. “Just as 1 wasstcpping 
up to offer my hand to a very pleasing and witty fashiouble, the 
brilliant and exclusive Mrs Kiwdon Crawley," — he wnc — “the 
young patncian interposed between me and the lady, ail whisked* 
my Helen off without a word of apology. I was fai to bring 
up the rear with the Colonel, the lady’s husband, al&tout red- 
faced warrior who distinguished himself at Waterloo where he 
had better luck than befell some of his brother rcd-c*ts at New 
Orlcaasu” ' 
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Tlic Colonel's countenance on coining into this polite society wore 
as many blushes as the face of a boy of sixteen assumes when he is 
confronted with his sister’s schoolfellows It has been told before that 
honest Rawdon had not been much used at any period of his I.fe to 
ladies’ company. With the men at the Club or the .Mess-room, he 
was well enough; and could ride, bet, smoke, or play at billiards with 
the boldest of them He had had his time for female friendships too 
but that was twenty ye.nrs ago, and the ladies were of the rank of 
those with whom Young Marlow in the comedy is represented as 
having been familiar before he became abashed in the presence of 
Miss K.nrdcastlc The times arc such that one scarcely dares to 
allude to that ’."nl of company which thous.inds of our young men in 
Vanity Fair are frequenting every d.\y, which nightly fills casinos and 
dancing-rooms, which is known to exist as well as the King in Hyde 
Fiirk or the < ongrcgation at bt James’s — but which the most squeamish 
if not the most moral of societies is determined to ignore. In a word, 
although Colonel Crawley w.ns now fi\c-and-forty years of age, it had 
not been hts lot in life to meet with a half-dozen good women, besides 
his p i.-agon of a wife. All except her and his kind sister Lady Jane, 
whose gentle nature had tamed and won him, scared the worthy 
Colonel, and on occasion of his first dinner at Gaunt House he was 
not heard to make a single remark, except to state that the weather was 
very hot Indeed Becky would hate left him at home, but that i irtue 
ordained that her husband should be by her side to protect the timid 
and uuttcnng little creature on her first appearance in polite soc,Lty 

On her first appearance Lord Stcync stepped forward, taking her 
hand, and greetin'^ her with gre.at courtesy, and presenting her to 
Lady Stcyne ar.' their ladyships, her daughters Their ladyships 
made three s.ately curtsies, and the elder lady to be sure gave her 
hand to the new comer, but it was .is cold and lifeless as marble 

Becky took it, however, with grateful humility; and performing a 
reverence which would havi* done credit to the best dancing-master, 
put herself at Lady Stcyne*''' feet, as it were, by saying that his Lord- 
ship had been her father's earliest friend and patron, and that she, 
Becky, had learned to honour and respect the Steyne family from the 
days of her childhood. The fact is, that Lord Stcync had once 
purchased a couple of pictures of the late Sharp, and the atfcctionate 
orpffan could never forge* her grati*udc for that favour. 

The Lady Barcacrcs then came under Becky’s cognizance — to 
whom the Colonel's lady made also a most respectful obeisance, it 
was returned with severe dignity by the exalted person in question. 

“ I had the pleasure of making your Laidyship's acquaintance at 
Brussels, ten years ago, Beeky said, m the most winning manisrr. 
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“ I had the good fortune to meet Lady Bareacres, at the Duchess ol 
Richmond’s ball, the night before the battle of Waterloa And I 
■ccollect your Ladyship, and my Lady Blanche, your daughter, sitting 
in the carnage in the porte coch^re at the mn, waitmg for horses. I 
hope } our Ladyship’s diamonds arc safe.” ■ 

I'verybody’s eyes looked into their neighbour's. The famous 
diamonds had undergone a famous seizure, it appears, about vhich 
Becky, of course, knew nothing. Rawdon Crawley retreated with 
Lord Southdown into a window, where the latter was heard to laugh 
immoderately, as Rawdon told him the story of Lady Bareacres want- 
ing horses, and “knuckling down by Jove,” to Mrs. Crawley. “I 
think I ne^n’t be afraid of /^a/ woman,” Becky thought. Indeed, 
Lady Bareacres exchanged temfied and angry looks with her daughter, 
and retreated to a table, where she began to look at pictures with 
great energy. 

When the Potentate from the Danube made his appearance, the 
conversation was earned on m the French language, and the Lady 
Bareacres and the younger ladies found, to their further mortification, 
that Mrs Crawley was much better acquainted with that tongue, and 
spoke It w ith a much better accent than they. Becky had met other 
Hungarian magnates with the army in France, m 1816-17. She 
asked after her fnends with great interest. The foreign personages 
thought that she was a lady of great distinction ; and the Pnnee and 
the Fnnccss asked severally of Lord Steyne and the Marchioness, 
whom they conducted to dinner, who was that petite dame who spoke 
so well? 

Finally, the procession being formed in the order described by the 
Amencan diplomatist, they marched into the apartment where the 
banquet was served and which, as I have promised fhe reader he 
shall enjoy it, he shall have the hberty of ordering himself ^ as to 
suit his fancy 

But It was when the ladies were alone that Becky knewrthc tug of 
war would come. And then indeed the little woman found herself in 
such a situation, as made her acknowledge the correctness of Lord 
Steyne’s caution to her to beware of the society of ladies above her 
own sphere As they say the persons who hate Irishmen most are 
Irishmen ; so, assuredly, the greatest tyrants over women are women. 
When poor little Becky, alonewith the ladies, went up to the fire-illace 
whither the great ladies had repaired, the great ladies marched away 
and took possession of a table of drawings. When Becky followed 
them to the table of drawings, they dropped off one by one to the fire 
again. She tned to speak to one of the chddren (of whom she was 
commonly fimd m puhhc places), but Master Geuge Gaunt was g«ll*iJ 
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a.way by his inammd; and the stranger was treated with such cruelty 
finally, that even Lad> Steyne herself pitied her, and went up to speak 
to the friendless little woman. 

“ Lord Stcync,” said her Ladyship, as her wan checks glowed with 
a Blush, “ says you sing and play very beautifully, Mrs Crawley — I 
wish you would do the the kindness to sing tu me ” 

“ > will do anything that may give pleasure to my Lord Stcyne or 
to you,” said Rebecca, sincerely grateful, and seating herself at the 
piano, began to sing. 

She sang religious songs of Mozart, which had been early favountes 
of Lady Steyne, and with such sweetness and tenderness that the lady, 
bngcnng round the piano, sate down by its side, and listened until the 
tears rolled down her eyes. It is true that the opposition ladies at 
the other end of the room kept up a loud and ceaseless buzzing and 
talking but the Lady Steyne did not hear those rumours She was a 
child again — and had wandered back through a forty years’ wilderness 
to her Convent Garden. The chapel oigan had pealed the same tones, 
the organist, the sister whom she loved best of the community, had 
taught them to her in those early happy days She was a girl once 
more, and the brief period of her happiness bloomed out again for an 
hour— she started when the jamng doors were flung open, and with 
a loud laugh from Lord Stcync, the men of the party entered full of 
gaiety. 

He s.aw at a glance what had happened in his absence, and was 
grateful to his wife for once. He went and spoke to her, and called her 
by her Christian name, so as again to bring blushes to her pale face — 
“ My wife says you liai c been singmg like an angel,” he said to Reck) . 
Now there arc angels of two kiijds, and both sorts, it is said, aic 
charming in thi-ir way 

AVliatever tlie previous portion of the ci'cnmg had been, the rest 
of that night was a great triumph for Becky. She sang her very best, 
and It w;.s so good that every one of the men came and crowded 
round the piano The women, her enemies, were left quite alone. 
And Mr. Paul Jefferson Jones thought he had made a conquest of 
Lady Gaunt by going up to her Ladyship, and praising her delightful 
friend's first-iate singing. 
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CHAPTER L. 

CONTAINS A VULGAS. INCIDENT. 

T he Muse, whoever she he, who presides over this Comic History, 
must now descend from the genteel heights in which she has 
been soaring, and have the goodness to drop down upon the lowly 
roof of John Scdlcy at Brompton, and describe what events arc taking 
place there. Here, too, in this humble tenement, live care, and 
distrust, and dismay. Mrs Clapp m the kitchen is grumbling in 
secret to her husband sCbout the rent, and urging the good fellow to 
rebel against his old friend and patron and his present lodger. Mrs 
Sedley has ceased to visit her landlady m the lower regions now, and 
indeed is in a position to patronise Mrs. Clapp no longer. How can 
one be condescending to a lady to whom one owes a matter of forty 
pounds, and who is perpetually throwing out hints for the money ? 
The Irish maid-servant has not altered m the least in her kind and 
TCspcctful behaviour, but Mrs. Sedley fancies that she is growing 
insolent and ungrateful, and, as the guilty thief who fears each bush 
an officer, sees threatening inuendos and hints of capture in all the 
girl’s speeches and answers. Miss Clapp, grown quite a young woman 
now, IS declared by the soured old l^y to be aif uqbc.irablc and 
impudent httic minx. Why Amelia can be so fond of her, or have 
her in her room so much, or walk out with her so constantly, Mrs. 
Sedley cannot conceive. The bittcrrcss of poverty has poisoned the 
life of the once cheerful and kindly woman. She is thdhklcss for 
Amelia’s constant and gentle bearing towards her; carps at her for her 
efforts at kindness or service rads at her for her silly pride in her 
child, and her neglect of her parents Georgy’s house is not a very 
lively one since uncle Jos’s annuity has been withdrawn, and the little 
family are almost upon famine diet. 

Amdia thinks, and thinks, and racks her brain, to find some 
means of increasing the small pittance upon which the household is 
starving. Can she give lessons m anything ? paint card-racks ’ do 
fine work ? She finds that women arc working hard, and better than 
she can, for twopence a-day. She buys a couple of bcgilt Bristol 
boards at the Fancy Stationer’s, and paints her vrrv best upon them 
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— a shepherd with a red waistcoat on one, and a pink face smiling 
in the midst of a pencil landscape — a shepherdess on the other, 
crossing a little bndge, with a little dog, nicely shaded The man 
of the Fancy Repository and Brompton Emponum of Fine Arts (of 
wlibm she bought the screens, vainly hoping that he would tc-purchase 
them when ornamented by her hand), can hardly hide the sneer with 
whichn he examines these feeble works of art. He looks askance at 
the lady who waits m the shop, and tics up the cards again in their 
envelope of whitey-brown paper, and hands them to the poor widow 
and Miss Clapp, who had never seen such beautiful things in her life, 
and had been quite confident that the man must give at least two 
guineas for the screens They tiy at other shops in the interior of 
London, with faint sickening hopes. "Don’t want ’em,” says one. 
" Be off,” says another, fiercely. Three-and-sixpence have been spent 
in vain — the screens retire to Miss Clapp’s bed-room, who persists in 
thinking them lovely. 

She writes out a little card m her neatest hand, and after long 
thought and labour of composition , in which the public is informed 
that "A Lady who has some time at her disposal, wishes to>undertake 
the education of some little girls, whom she w’ould instruct in Englishi 
in French, in Geography, in Historv, and in Music — address A O., at 
Mr. Brown’s ,” and she confides the card to the gentleman of the Fine 
Art Repository, who consents to allow it to lie upon the counter, where 
it grows dingy and flyblown, Amelia passes the door wistfully many 
a time, in hopes that Mr Brown w'lll hate some news to giie her; but 
he never beckons her in. When she goes to make little purchases 
there is no news for her Poor simple lady, tender and weak — how 
arc you to b.ittlcwith the struggling nolcnt worlds 

bhe groi’S <lady more care-worn and s-id fixing upon her child 
alarmeli eyes, whereof the little boy cannot interpret the expression. 
She starts up of a night and pce|is into his room stealthily, to see that 
he IS sleeping and not stolen away. She sleeps but little now. A 
constant thought and terror is haunting her. How she weeps and 
prays in the long silent nights — how she tries to hide from herself the 
thought which will return to her, that she ought to part with the boy, 
that she is the only b.imcr between him and prosperity. She can’t, 
she can t Not now’, at least. Some other day. Oh ! it is too hard to 
thifik of and to bear 

A thought comes over her which makes her blush and turn from 
herself, — her parents might keep the annuity — the curate would marry 
her and give a home to her and the boy. But George's picture and 
dearest memor)’ are there to rebuke her Shame and love say no to 
the sacnfice. She shiinks from it as from something unholy ; and 
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■nch thoughts never found a resting-place in that pure and gentle 
bosom. 

The combat, which we describe in a sentence or two, lasted for 
many weeks m poor Amelia’s heart : during whidi she had no con- 
fidante . mdeed, she could have none as she would not allow to 
hersdf the possibility of yielding: though she was givmg way daily 
before the enemy with whom ^e had to battle. One truth aft» 
another was marshalling itself silently against her, and keeping its 
ground. Poverty and misery for all, want and degradation for her 
parents, injustice to the boy— ^ne 1^ one the outworks of the little 
citadel were taken, in which the poor soul passionately guarded her 
only love and treasure 

At the beginning of the struggle, she had written off a letter of 
tender supplication to her brother at Calcutta, imploring him not to 
withdraw the support which he had granted to their parents, and 
painting m terms of artless pathos their lonely and hapless condition. 
She did not know the truth of the matter The payment of Jos’s 
annuity was still regular but it was a money-lender in the City who 
was receiving it old Scdicy had sold it for a sum of money wherewith 
to prosecute his bootless schemes Emmy was calculating eagerly 
the time that would elapse before the letter would amve and be 
answered She had written down the date m her pocket-book of the 
day when she dispatched it To her son’s guardian, the good Major 
at Madras, she had not communicated any of her gnefs and per- 
plexities. She had not written to him since she wrote to congratulate 
him on his approaching marriage. She thought wnth sickening de- 
spondency, that that friend, — the only one, the one who had felt such 
a regard for her, — was fallen away. ■ 

One day, when things had come to a very bad pass — ^when the 
creditors were pressing, the mother m hysteric gnef, the fefther in 
more than usual gloom, the inmates of the family avoiding each other, 
each secretly oppressed with his pnvate unhappiness and^notion of 
wrong — ^the father and daughter hapjiencdto be left alone together; 
and Amelia thought to comfort her father, by telling him what she had 
done. She had written to Joseph — an answer must come in three or 
four months. He was always generous, though careless He could 
not refuse, when he knew how straitened were the circumstances of 
bis parents. • 

Then the poor old gentleman revealed the whole truth to her — that 
his son was still paying the annuity, which liis own imprudence had 
flung away. He had not dared to tell it sooner He thought Amelia’s 
ghastly and terrified look, when, with a trembling, miserable voice he 
made the confession, conveyed reproaches to him for his concealment. 
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"Ahl'said he, with quivcnng lips and turning away, “you despise 
your (dd lather now ' ” 

“ O papa t It IS not that,” Amelia cncd out, falling on his neck and 
kissing him many times. “ You are always good and kind. You did 
it for the best. It is not for the money — ^it is — O my God ! my God ! 
have mercy upon me, and give me strength to bear this trial,” and 
she kissed him again wildly, and went away 

Still the father did not know what that explanation meant, and the 
burst of anguish with which the poor girl left him. It uas that she 
was conquered. The sentence was passed. The child must go from 
her — to others — to forget her. Her heart and her treasure — her joy, 
hope, love, worship — her God, almost ! She must give him up , and 
then — and then she would go to George, and they would watch over 
the child, and wait for him until he came to them in Heaven, 

She put on her bonnet, scarcely knowing what she did, and went 
out to walk in the lanes by which George used to come back from 
school, and where she was m the habit of going on his return to meet 
the boy It was May, a half-holiday. The leaves were all coming out, 
the weather was brilliant the boy came running to her, flushed with 
health, singing, his bundle of school-books hanging by a thong. 'There 
he was. Both her arms were round hun. No, it was impossible. 
They could not be going to part. “What is the matter, mother?” 
said he ; “ you look very pale.” 

“ Nothing, my child,” she said, and stooped down and kissed him. 

That night Amelia made the boy read the story of Samuel to her, 
and how Hannah, his mother, having weaned him, brought him to Eli 
the High Priest to minister before the Lord. And he read the song 
of gratitude whirb Hannah sang* and which says, Who it is who 
maketh poor and maketh rich, and bnn^eth low and cxaltcth — how 
the poor shall be raised up out of the dust, and how, in his own might, 
no man shall be strong. Then he read how Samuel’s mother mode 
him a Iitt^p coat, and brought it to him from year to year when she 
came up to offer the yearly sacrifice. And then, in her sweet simple 
way, George’s mother made commentaries to the boy upon this affect- 
ing story. How Hannah, though she loved her son so much, yet gave 
him up because of her vow. And how she must always have thought 
of him as she sat at home^ far away, making the little coat and 
Samuel, she was sure, never forgot his mother and how happy she 
must have been as the time came (and tlie years pass away very quick) 
when die should see her boy, and how go^ and wise he had grown. 
This little sermon she spoke with a gentle solemn voice, .md dry ey cSf 
until she came to the account of their meeting— then the discourse 
broke off suddenly, the tender heart overflowed, and taking the bey to 
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her bieast, she rocked him in her arms, and wept silently over him in 
a sainted agony of tears 

Her mind being made up, the widow began to take such measures 
as seemed right to her for advancing the end which she proposed. 
One day. Miss Osborne, in Russell Square (Amelia had not written 
the name or number of the house for ten years — her youth, hei; early 
story came back to her as she wrote the superscription) — one day 
Miss Osborne got a letter from Amelia, which made her blush very 
much and look towards her f.ithcr, sitting glooming in his place at the 
other end of the table. 

In simple terms, Amelia told her the reasons which had induced 
her to change her mind respecting her boy Her father had met with 
fresh misfortunes which had entirely ruined him. Her own pittance 
was so small that it would barely enable her to support her pivcnts, 
and would not suffice to gitc George the advantages which were his 
due Great as her sufferings would be .it parting with him, she would, 
by God’s help, endure them for the boy’s s.-ikc She knew that those 
to whom he was going, would do all in their power to make him happy 
She described bis disposition, such as she fancied it, quick and 
impatient of control or harshness , c.tsily to be moved by love and 
kindness. In a postscript, she stipuhitcd that she should ha\e a 
written agreement, that she should see the child as often as she 
wished, — she could not part with him under any other terms 

“What* Mrs Pride has comedown, has she?” old Osborne said, 
when with a tremulous eager voice Miss Osborne read him the letter 
— “ Reg’lar starved out, hey ? ha, ha ' 1 knew she would ” He tried to 
keep his dignity, and to read his paper as usual, — ^but he could not 
follow It. He chuckled and swore to himself behind thff sheet. 

At last he flung it down and scowling at his daughter, as Ms wont 
was, went out of the room into his study adjoining, from whence he 
presently returned with a key He flung it to Miss Osborn*. 

“ Get the room over mine — liis room that was — ready," he said 

“Yes, sir,” his daughter replied in a tremble. It was George’s 
room. It h.ad not been opened for more than ten years. Some of his 
clothes, papers, handkerchiefs, whips and caps, fishing-rods and sport- 
ing gear, were still there An army list of 1814, with his name written 
on the cover; a little dictionary he was wont to use in writing; Und 
the Bible his mother had given him, were on the mantel-piece ; with 
a pair of spurs, and a dried inkstand covered with the dust of ten 
years. Ah I since that ink was wet, what days and people had passed 
away ! Phe wnting-book still on the table was blotted with his hand. 

Mias Osborne was much affected when she first entered this room 
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wnth the servants under her. She sank quite pale on the little bed, 
* This IS blessed news, mam — indeed, mam,” the housekeeper said ; 

and the good old times is returning, mam The dear little feller, to 
be sure, mam , how happy he will be! But some folks in May Fair, 
mam, will owe him a grudge, mam,” and she clicked back the bolt 
which held the window-sash, and let the air into the chamber. 

“ You had better send that woman some money," Mr. Obbornc said, 
before he went out. “ She shan’t want for nothing Send her a hundred 
pound” 

" And I'll go and see her to-morrow ? " Miss Osborne asked. 

"That’s your look out She don’t come in here, mind No, 
by — , not for all the money in London But she mustn’t want now. 
So look out, and get things right” With which brief spceehes 
Mr. Osborne took leave of his daughter, and went on his accustomed 
way into the City. 

" Here, papa, is some mnnc>,” Amelia said that night, kissing the 
old man, her father, .and putting a bill for a hundred pounds into his 
hands. “And — and, mamma, don’t be harsh with Georgy He— he 
IS not going to stop with us long ” She could say nothing morr, and 
walked aw.iy silently to her room Let us close it upon her prayers 
and her soirow. 1 think we had best spc.ik little about so miu h love 
and grief 

Miss Osborne c.amc the next day, according to the promi >c con- 
tained in her note, and s nv Amelia *1110 meeting between them was 
friendly A look and a few wordb from Miss Dsbornc showed the poor 
widow that, with rcg.ird to this worn in at least, there need be no fear 
lest she should t.ike the first pkicc in her sun's affection She w.is cold, 
sensible, not unkind 1 lie moiher h id nut been so well phased, per- 
haps hid t''e*i.kal been better looking, >ouiiger, more aliectionatc, 
wanner he.irtcd Miss Osborne, on the otlier hand, thought of old 
times .iiid memories, and could not but be toiicbcd with the poor 
mothers pitiful situation. She was conquered, and la>ing down her 
arms, as it were, she liu,nbly submitted That d.iy they arranged 
togctlicr the prclmiinnrics of the tic.ttv of capitul.ition 

George w IS kept from sehool the next d.av, and saw his aunt. 
Amelia left them alone together, and went to her room. She was 
trying the separ.ition. — as that poor gentle Lady Jane Grey felt the 
edgd of the axe that was to come down and se\er her slender life. 
Ilays were passed in p.irlejs visits, prcp.ir.aiioiis The w idow broke 
the m.attcr to Georgy witli great c.iution , she looked to see* him very 
much aflci ted by the intelligence. He w as rather elated than other- 
wise, and the poor woin 111 turned sadly .iwav. 1 Ic bragged .iboiit the 
news that d.i) to the W'ls at school, told them bow he w 's going ta 
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live with his grandpapsi, his fathci's father, not the one who comet 
here sometimes ; and that he would be very nch, and hav* a carnage, 
and a pony, and go to a much finer school, and when he was rich he 
would buy Leader's pencil-case, and pay the tart-woman. The boy 
was the image of his father, as his fond mother thought ^ 

Indeed I have no heart, on account of our dear Amelia’s sak^ to 
go through the story of Geoigc’s last days at home. 

At last the day came, the carnage drove up, the little tumble 
packets containing tokens of love and remembrance were ready and 
disposed in the hall long since — George was in his new suit, for which 
the tador had come previously to measure him He had sprung up 
with the sun and put on the new clothes , his mother hcanng him from 
the room close by, m which she had been lying, in speechless grief and 
watching. Days before she had been making preparations for the end , 
purchasing htde stores for the boy’s use , marking his books and linen , 
talking with him and preparing him for the change — fondly fancying 
that he needed preparation. 

So that he had change, what cared he ? He was longing for it By 
a thousand eager declarations as to what he would do, when he went 
to hve with his grandfather, he had shown the poor widow how little 
Che idea of parting had cast him down. “ He would come and sec his 
mamma often on the pony,” he said . " he would come and fetch her in 
the carriage; they would drive in the Park, and she should have every 
thmg she wanted." The poor mother was fain to content herself with 
these selfish demonstrations of .attachment, and tried to convince her- 
self how smcerely her son loved her. He must love her. All children 
were so . a little anxious for novelty, and — ^no, not selfish, but self- 
willed Her child must have his enjoyments and ambition in the 
world. She herself, by her onn selfishness and imprudent love for 
him, had denied him his just rights and pleasures hitherto. . 

I know few things more affecting than that timorous debasement 
and sdf-humiliation of a woman How she owns that it is ^hc and not 
the man who is guilty how she takes all the faults on her side: how 
she courts in a manner punishment for the wrongs wluch she has not 
committed, and persists in shicldmg the real culprit I It is those who 
injure women who get the most kindness from them — they are born 
timid and tyrants, and maltreat those who are humblest before them 

So poor Amelia had been getting ready in silent misery fc^ her 
son’s departure, and had passed many and many a long solitary hour 
in making preparations for the end. George stood by his niotncr, 
watching her arrangements without the least concern. Tears had 
fallen into his boxes , passages had been scored in his favourite books ; 
old toys, rdics, treasures had been hoarded away for him, and paritnii 
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with strange neatness and care, — and of all these things the boy took 
no note. The child goes away smiling as the mother breaks her heart. 
By heavens it is pitiful, the bootless love of women for children in 
Vanity Fair. 

A few days arc past ; and the great event of Amelia’s life is con- 
summated. No angel has intervened. The child is sacrificed and 
offered up to fate, and the widow is quite alone 

The boy comes to see her often, to be sure He ndes on a pony 
with the coachman behind him, to the delight of his old grandfather, 
Sedicy, who walks proudly down the lane by his side She secs him, 
but he is not her boy any more Why, he rides to see the boys at 
the little school, too, and to show off before them his new wealth and 
splendour. In two days he has adopted a slightly imperious air and 
patronising manner. He was bom to command, his mother thmks, as 
his father was before him. 

It is fine weather now. Of evenings on the days when he does not 
come, she takes a long walk into London — yes, as far as Russell 
Square, and rests on the stone by the railing of the garden opposite 
Mr. Osborne’s house It is so pleasant and cool. She can look up 
and see the drawing-room windows illuminated, and, at about nine 
o’clock, the chamber in the upper story where Georgy sleeps She 
knows — He has told her. She prays there as the light goes out, prays 
with an humble humble heart, and walks home shnnking and silent. 
She is very tired when she comes home. Perhaps she will sleep the 
better for that long weary walk ; and she may dream about Georg) . 

One Sunday she happened to be walking m Russell Square, at 
some distance from Mr. Osborne's house (she could see it from a 
distance though) when all the bells of Sabbath were ringing, and 
George and hi^ aunt come out to go to church; a little sweep asked 
for charity, and the footman, who earned the books, tned to drive 
him away; but Georgy stopped and gave him money. May God’s 
blessing bo on the boy 1 Emmy ran round the square, and coming up 
to the sweep, gave him her mite too. All the bells of Sabbath were 
ringing, and she followed them until she came to the Foundling 
Church, into which she went. There she sat in a place whence she 
could see the head of the boy under his father’s tombstone. Many 
hundred fresh children’s voices rose up there and sarg hymns to die 
Fattier Beneficent; and little George's soul thrilled with delight at the 
burst of glorious psalmody. His mother could not sec him for awbik^ 
throu^ the mist that duiimed her eyes. 
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CHAPTER LI 

IH WHICH A CHARATH? IS ACTFT> WHICH MAY OR MAY NOT 
PUZZLE llin REAPER. 

A fter Becky’s appearance at my I ord Stcync’s private and select 
parties, the claims of that estimable woman as regards fashion 
were settled , and some of the very greatest and tallest doors m the 
metropolis w ere speedily opened to her — doors so great and tall that 
the beloved reader and writer hereof may hope m vain to enter at 
them. Dear brethren, let us tremble before those august portals. I 
fancy them guarded by grooms of the chamber with flaming silver 
forks with which they prong all those who have not the right of the 
inhie. lliey say the honest ntwspapcr-fellow who sits m the hall 
and takes down the names of the great ones who are admitted to the 
feasts, dies after a little time. He can’t survive the glare of fashion 
long. It scorches him up, as the presence of Jupiter in full dress 
wasted that poor imprudent Semele — a giddy moth of a creature who 
ruined herself by venturing out of her natural atmosphere. Her m) th 
ought to he taken to heart amongst the Tyburnians, the Bcigravians 
— ^hcT story, and perhaps Becky’s too. Ah, Ladies ’ — ask the Reverend 
Mr Thunfer if Belgravia is not a sounding bra«3, and Tyburnia a 
tinkling cymbaL 'these arc vamtics. Even tliese will pass away 
And some day or other (but it will be after our tunc, thank goodness), 
Hyde Park Gardens will be no better known than the celebrated 
horticultural outskirts of Bab) Ion , and Bclgravc Squane will be as 
desolate as Baker Street, or Tadinor in tlic wilderness. 

Ladies, arc you aware th.at the grc.-it Pitt lived in B.akcr Street * 
What would not jour grandmothers have given to be asked to La<ly 
Hester’s parties in that now decayed mansion? I have dined in it — 
mot qm vans parle, I peopled the chamber with ghosts of the mighty 
dead. As wc Siitc soberly drinking claret there with men of to-clnv, 
the spirits of the departed came in and took their places round the 
darksome board. The pilot who w'catlicrcd the storm tossed off great 
bumpers of spiritual port the shade of Dundas did not leave the 
ghost of a heeltap. — ^Addington sate bowing and smirking in a ghastly 
Danner, and would not be behindhand when the nrascless bottle went 
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round , Scott, from under bushy eyebrows, winked at the apparition 
of a beeswing; Wilbcrforce’s eyes went up to the ceiling, so that he 
did not seem to know how his glass went up full to Ins mouth and 
came down empty, — up to the ceiling which was above us only yester- 
day, md which the great of the past days have all looked at They 
let the house as a furnished lodging now. Yes, Lady Hester once 
lived in Baker Street, and lies asleep in the wilderness Eothen saw 
her there — not in Baker Street but in the other solitude. 

It IS all vanity to be sure but who will not own to liking a little o< 
It ? I should like to know what well-constituted mind, merely because 
It IS transitory, dislikes roast-beef? That is a vanity, but may every 
man who reads this, have a wholesome portion of it through life, I 
beg* ay, though my readers were five hundred thousand Sit douii, 
gentlemen, and fall to, with a good hearty appetite the fat, the lean, 
the gravy, the horse-radish as you hke it— don’t spare it. Anothci 
glass of wine, Jones, my boy — ^a little bit of the Sunday side. \ cs 
let us eat our fill of the vain thing, and be thankful therefor And let 
os make the best of Becky’s aristocratic pleasures likewise — for thci.e 
too, like all other mortal delights, were but transitory 

The upshot of her visit to Lord Stejnc was, that his Highness the 
Bnnce of Feterwaradm took occasion to renew his acquaintance with 
Colonel Crawley, when they met on the next day at the Club, and to 
compliment Mrs. Crawley in the Ring of Hyde Park with a profound 
salute of the hat She and her husband were invited immcdiatclv to 
one of the Prince’s small parties at Levant House, then occupied by 
his Highness during the temporary absence from England of its noble 
proprietor .She s ing after dinner to a very little coinih The 
Marquis of Si''yflc was present, paternally superintending the progress 
of his pupil. 

At Levant House Becky met one of the finest gentlemen and 
greatest min'sters that Europe has produced — ^the Due de la Jaboti 5 re, 
then ambassador from the Most Chnstian King, and subsequently 
minister to that monarch. I declare I swell with pride as these 
august names are transcribed by my pen , and I think in what brilliant 
company my dear Becky is moving She became a constant guest at 
the French Embassy, where no party was considered to be complete 
withoiK the presence of the charming Madame Ravdonn Cra\ ley. 

Messieurs de Truffigny (of the Pdiigord family) and Champignac, 
both attaches of the Embassy, were straightway smitten by the charms 
of the fair Colonel’s wife : and both declared, according to the wont of 
their nation, (for who ever yet met a Frenchman, come out of England, 
hu not left half a dozen families miserable, and brought away u 
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many hearts m his pocket-book?} — both, I say, declared that they were 
vt mieux with the charming Madame Ravdonn. 

But I doubt the correctness of the assertion. Champignac was 
very fond of dcartd, and made many parties with the Colond of 
evenings, while Bccl^ was singing to Lord Steyne m the other i^oom ; 
and as for Tniffigny, it is a well-known fact that he dared not go to 
the Travellers’, where he owed money to the waiters, and if he had 
not had the Embassy as a dining-place, the worthy young gentleman 
must have starved. I doubt, I say, that Becky would have selected 
either of these young men as a person on whom she would bestow her 
special regard They ran of her messages, purchased her gloves and 
flowers, went m debt for opera-boxes for her, and made themselves 
amiable in a thousand ways. And they talked English with adorable 
simplicity, and to the constant amusement of Becky and my Lord 
Steyne, she would mimic one or odicr to his face, .ind compliment 
him on his advance in the Enghsh language with a gravity which 
never faded to tickle the Marquis, her sardonic old patron. Tniffigny 
gave Briggs a sltawl by way of winmng over Becky’s confidante, and 
asked her to take charge of a letter which the simple spinster handed 
over m public to the person to whom it was addressed , and the com- 
position of which amused everybody who read it greatly. Lord Steyne 
read it everybody but honest Kawdon ; to whom it was not necessary 
to tell everything that passed in the little house in May Fair. 

Here, befoie long, Uccky received not only “ the best ” foreigners 
(as the phrase is in our noble and admirable society slang), but some 
of the best English people too, I don't mean the most virtuous, or 
indeed the least virtuous, or the cleverest, or the stupidest, or tlic 
richest, or the best born, but “ the best,” — in a word, people about 
whom there is no question — such as the great LadyFitz-Willis, that 
Patron Saint of Almack’s, the great Lady Slowbore, the gicat Lady 
Gnzzel Macbeth (she was Lady C dowry, daughter of Lord Grey of 
Glowry), and the like When the Countess of Fitz-WiUis Qict lad) ship 
is of the Kingstreet family, see Debrctt and Burke) takes up a person, 
he or she is safe. There is no question about them any more. Not 
that my Lady Fitz-Willis is any better than anybody else, being, on 
the contrary, a faded person, fifty-seven years of age, and neither 
handsome, nor wealthy, nor entertaining; but it is agreed on all sides 
that she is of the “ best people.” Those who go to her are of tht best : 
and from an old grudge probably to Lady Steyne (for whose coronet 
her ladyship, then the youthful Georgina Ftedenca, daughter of the 
Prmcc of Wales’s favourite, the Earl of Portansherry, had once tried), 
this gieat and famous leader of the fashion chose to acknowledge 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley; made her a most marked curtsey at the 
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MBCRibly over which she presided and not only encouraged her 
son, St. Kitts (his lordship got his place through Lord Steyiie’s in- 
terest), to frequent Mrs. Crawley’s house, but asked her to her own 
mansion, and spoke to her twice in the most public and conde- 
scending manner during dinner The important fact was known all 
over London that night. People who had been crying lie about 
Mrs. Crawley, were silent. Wenham, the wit and law} cr, Lord Stcync’s 
right-hand man, went about everywhere praising her some who had 
hesitated, came forward at once and welcomed her little Tom Toady, 
who had warned Southdown about visiting such an abandoned woman, 
now besought to be introduced to her In a word, she was admitted 
to be among the “ best ” people Ah, my beloved readers and brethren 
do not envy poor Becky prematurely — glory like this is said to be 
fugitive. It IS currently reported that even in the very inmost circles, 
they are no happier than the poor wanderers outside the zone , and 
Becky, who pcnctr.atcd into the very centre of fashion, and saw the 
great George IV. face to face, has owned since that there too was 
Vanity. 

We must be brief in descanting upon this part of her career. As 
I cannot describe the mysteries of freemasonry, although I have a 
shrewd idea that it is a humbug so .an uninitiated man cannot take 
upon himself to pourtray the great world accurately, and had best keep 
his opinions to himself whatever they are. 

Becky has often spoken in subsequent }ears of this season of her 
life, when she moved among the very greatest circles of the London 
fashion. Her success excited, elated, and then bored her At first no 
occupation was mote pleasant than to invent and procure (the latter a 
work of no sm-’Il trouble and ingenuity, by the way, in a person of 
Mrs RawdoA Crawley’s very narrow means)— to procure, we sa}, the 
prettifist new dresses and ornaments , to dnve to fine dinner parties, 
where she was welcomed by great people, and from the fine dinner 
parties to fine assemblies, whither the same people came with whom 
she had been dining, whom she had met the night before, and would 
see on the morrow — the young men faultlessly appointed, handsomely 
cravatted, with the ne.atest glossy boots and white gloves — the elders 
portly, brass-buttoned, noble-looking, polite, and prosy — the young 
ladies blonde, timid, and in pink — the mothers grand, beautiful, 
suftiptuous, solemn, and in diamonds They talked in English, not in 
bad French, as they do in the novels. They talked about each others’ 
houses, and characters, and famihes. just as the Joneses do about the 
Smiths. Becky’s former acquaintances hated and envied her the 
poor woman herself was yawning in spirit. " I wish I were out of 
it,” she said to herself. ** I would rather be a parson’s wife, and teach 
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a Sunday School than this; or a sergeant's lady and ride in the 
regimental waggon; or, O how much gayer it would be to weal 
spangles and trowsers, and dance before a booth at a fair.” 

“You would do It very well,” said Lord Steync, laughing. She 
used to tell the great man her eunuts and perplexities m her artless 
way — they amused him. 

“ Kawdon would make a very good Ecu>cr — Master of the .Cere- 
monies — ^what do you call him — ^thc man in the large boots and the 
uniform, who goes round the ring cracking the whip 7 He is large, 
heavy, and of a military figure. I recollect,” Becky continued, pen- 
sively, “ my father took me to see a show at Biookgrcen Fair when I 
was a child; and when we came home I made mjself a pair of stilts, 
and danced in the studio to the wonder of all the pupils.” 

“ I should have liked to see it,” said Lord Stcyne. 

“1 should like to do it now,” Becky continued. “How Lady 
Bhnkey would open her eyes, and Lady Grizzcl Macbeth would stare! 
Hush ' sdence ' there is Pasta beginning to sing " Becky always made 
a pomt of being conspicuously polite to the professional ladies and 
gentlemen who attended at these anstocratic parties — of following 
them into the comers where they sate m silence, and shaking hands 
with them, and smiling in the view of all persons She was an artist 
herself, as she said very truly . there was a frankness and humility in 
the manner in which she acknowledged her origin, which provoked, or 
disarmed, or amused lookers-on, as the case might be “ How cool 
that woman is,” said one , “ what airs of independence she assumes, 
where she ought to sit still and be thankful if anybody speaks to her.” 
“ What an honest and good-natured soul she is,” said another. “ What 
an artful little minx,” said a thud They were all right very likely ; 
but Becky went her own way, and so fascinated thd professional 
personages, that they would leave ofif their sore throats in order to 
sing at her parties, and give her lessons for nothing. 

Yes, she gave parties in the httlc house in Curzon Street. Many 
scores of carriages, with blazing lamps, blocked up the street, to the 
disgust of ITo. 200, who could not rest for the thunder of the knocking, 
and of 202, who could not sleep for envy The gigantic footmen who 
accompanied the vehicles were too big to be contained in Becky's little 
hall, and were billeted off m tlic neighbouring public-houses, whence, 
when they were wanted, call-boys summoned them from their bier. 
Scores of the great dandies of London squeezed and trod on each other 
on the little stairs, laughing to find themselves there ; and many spot- 
less and severe ladies of /ox were seated in the little drawing-room, 
hstening to the professional singers, who were singing according to 
their wont, and as if they wished to blow the windows down. And 
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the day aflci, there appeared among the fashionable rluwoms in the 
liammg Post, a paragraph to the following effect — 

“ Yesterday, Colonel and Mrs Crawley entertained a select party 
at dinner at their house in May Fair their Excellencies the I'rince 
and Princess of Pcterwaradin, H. E Papoosh Pasha, the Turkish 
Ambassador (attended by Kibob Bey, dragoman of the mission), the 
Ma'-quess of Steync, Earl of Southdown, Sir Pitt and Lady Jane 
Crawley, Mr. Wagg, &c. After dinner Mrs Crawley had an assembly 
which was attended by the Duchess (Dowager) of Stilton, Due de la 
Gruy^rc, Marchioness of Cheshire, Marchese Alessandro Strachino, 
Comte dc Brie, Baron Schapzugcr, Chevalier Tosti, Countess of 
Slingstone and Lady F. Macadam, Major-General and Lady C. 
Macbeth, and (2) Miss Macbetfas , Viscount Paddington, Sir Horace 
Fogey, Hon. Bcdwin Sands, Bobbachy Baliawder,” and an &c , which 
the reader may fill at his pleasure through a dozen close lines of small 
type 

And in her commerce with the great our dear friend show ed the 
same frankness which distinguished her transactions with the lowly m 
station. On one occasion, when out at a very fine house, Rebecca 
was (perhaps rather ostentatiously) holding a conversation in the 
French language with a celebrated tenor singer of that nation, while 
the Lady Gnzzel Macbeth looked over her shoulder scowling at the pair, 
“ How very well you speak French,” Lady Gnzzel said, who hcrscll 
spoke the tongue in an Edinburgh accent most remarkable to hear. 

“ I ought to know it,” Becky modestly said, casting down her eves. 
" I taught It in a school, and my mother was a Frenchwoman ” 

Lady Gnzzel was won by her humilitv, and was mollified towards 
the little womai. She deplored the fatal levelling tendencies of the 
age, whic^ admitted persons of all classes into the society of their 
supeiiors; but her ladyship owned, that this one at least was well 
behaved and never forgot her place in life. She was a very good 
woman : good to the poor stupid, blameless, unsuspicious — It is not 
her ladyship’s fault that she fancies herself better than you and me. 
The skirts of her ancestors’ garments have been kissed for centuries 
It 15 a thousand years, they say, since the tartans of the head of the 
family were embraced by the defunct Duncan’s lords and councillors, 
when the great ancestor of the House became King of Scotland. 

* Lady Steync, after the music scene, succumbed before Becky, and 
perhaps was not disinclined to her. The younger ladies of the house 
of Gaunt were also compelled into submission. Once or tw ice they 
set people at her, but they failed. The bnlliant Lady Stunnington 
tned a passage of arms with her, but was routed with great slaughter 
by the mtrepid httle Becky. When attacked sometimes, Becky had 
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a knack of adopting a demure tuginue air, under which she was most 
dangerous. She said the wickedest things with the most simple 
unaficctcd air when in this mood, and would take care artlessly to 
apologise for her blunders, so that all the world should know that she 
had made them, *■ 

Mr. Wagg, the celebrated wit, and a led captain and trencher-man 
of my Lord Steyne, was caused by the ladies to chaige her; and. the 
worthy fdlow, leering at his patronesses, and giving them a wink, as 
much as to say, “ Now look out for sport,” — one evenmg began an 
assault upon Becky, who was unsuspiciously eating her dinner. The 
little woman, attacked on a sudden, but never without arms, lighted 
up m an instant, parried and riposted with a home-thrust, which made 
Wagg’s face tingle with shame , then she returned to her soup with 
the most perfect calm and a quiet smile on her face. Wagg’s great 
patron, who gave him dinners and lent him a little money sometimes, 
and whose election, newspaper, and other jobs Wagg did, gave the 
luckless fellow such a savage glance with the eyes as almost made him 
sink under the table and burst mto tears. He looked piteously at my 
lord, who never spoke to him during dinner, and at the ladies, who 
disowned him. At last Becky herself took compassion upon him, and 
tried to engage him in talk He was not asked to dinner again for 
SIX weeks, and Fiche, my lord’s confidential man, to whom Wagg 
naturally paid a good deal of court, was instructed to tell him that if 
he ever dared to say a rude thing to Mrs. Crawley ag^in, or make her 
the butt of bis stupid jokes, Miloc would put every one of his notes of 
band into bis lawyer’s hands, and sell him up without mercy. Wagg 
wept before Fiche, and implored his dear fnend to mtercede for him. 
He wrote a poem in favour of Mrs. R. C , which appeared in the very 
next number of the “ Harum-scarum Magazine,” which hi conducteiL 
He implored her good will at parties where be met her. He crfeiged 
and coaxed Rawdon at the club. He was allowed to come back to 
Gaunt House after a while. Becky was always good to hmi) always 
t amused, never angry. 

I His lordsnip’s vizier and chief confidential servant (with a seat ia 
' parliament and at the dinner-table), Mr. Wenham, was much more 
prudent in his behaviour and opmions than Mr Wa|^ However 
much he might be disposed to hate all parvenus (Mr. Wenham him- 
self was a staunch old True Blue Tory, and his father a small codl- 
merchant in the north of England), this aide-de-camp of the Marquis 
never diowed any sort of hostility to the new favourite; but pursued 
her with stealthy kindnesses, and a sly and deferential pohteness, 
which somdiow made Becky more uneasy than other people’s overt 
hostilities. 
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How tbe Crawlcys got the money which was spent upon the enter- 
tainments with which they treated the polite world, was a mystciy 
which gave nse to some conversation at the time, and probably added 
zest to these little festivities. Some persons averred that Sir Pitt 
• Crawley gave his brother a handsome allowance if he did, Becky’s 
power over the Baronet must have been extraordinary indeed, and his 
character greatly changed in*his advanced age. Other parties hinted 
that it was Becky's habit to levy contributions on all her husband's 
fnends ■ gomg to this one in tears with an account that there was an 
execution in the house, falling on her knees to that one, and declaring 
that the whole family must go to gaol or commit suicide unless such 
and such a bill could be paid Lord Southdown, it was said, bad 
been induced to give many hundreds through these pathetic repre- 
scntations Young Feltham, of the — ^th Uri^oons (and son of the 
firm of Tiler and Feltham, hatters and army accoutrement makers), 
and whom the Crawleys introduced into fashionable life, was also cited 
as one of Becky’s victims in the pecuniary way. People declared that 
she got money from various simply disposed persons, under pretence 
of getting them confidential appomtments under government. Who 
knows what stones were or were not told of our dear and innocent 
friend ? Certain it is, that if she had had all the money which she 
was said to have begged or borrowed or stolen, she might have 
capitalised and been honest for hfe, whereas, — but this is advancing 
matters. 

The truth is, that by economy and good management — ^by a 
sparing use of ready money and by paying scarcely anybody, — people 
can manage for a time at least, to make a great show with verj little 
means and it is our belief that Becky’s much-talked-of parties, nhich 
were no^, 'after all was said, very numerous, cost this lady very little 
mdte than the wax-candlcs whi^ lighted the walls Stillbrook and 
Queen’s Crawley supplied her with game and fruit in abundance. 

Lerd Steyne's cellars were at her disposal, and that excellent noble- 
man’s famous cooks presided over her little kitchen, or sent by my 
lord’s order the rarest delicacies from their own. I protest it is quite 
shameful in the world to abuse a simple creature, as people of her 
time abused Becky, and I warn the public against believing one-tenth 
of the stones against her. If every person is to be banished from 
\ocicty who runs into debt and cannot pay — if we are to be pcenng 
mto everybody’s pnvate life, speculating upon their mcome, and cut- 
ting them if we don’t approve of their expenditure — why, what a 
howling wilderness and intolerable dwelling Vanity Fair would bc^ 
Every man’s hand would be against his neighbour in this case, my 
dear sir, and the benefits of civilisation would be done away whlw 
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We riiould be quanelling, abusing, avoiding one another. Oar houses 
would become caverns and we should go in rags because we cared 
for nobody Kents would go down. Parties wouldn’t be given any 
more. All the tradesmen of the town would be bankrupt Wine, wax- 
lights, comestibles, rouge, cnnoline-petticoats, diamonds, wigs, Louis 
Quatorze gimcracks, and old china, park hacks, and splendid high- 
stepping carnage horses — all the dehghts of life, I say, — would goto 
the deuce, if people did but act upon their silly pnnciplcs, and avoid 
those whom they dislike and abuse Whereas, by a little charity and 
mutual forbearance, things arc made to go on pleasantly enough : we 
may abuse a man as much as we like, and call him the greatest rascal 
unhung — but do we wish to hang him therefore? No. We shake 
hands when we meet If his cook is good we forgive him, and go and 
dmc with him , and we expect he will do the same by us Thus trade 
flourishes — civilisation advances peace is kept; new dresses are 
wanted for new assemblies every week, and the last years vmtagc of 
Ladte will remunerate the honest proprietor who reared it 

At the time whereof we arc writing, though the Great George was 
on the throne, and ladies wore gtgots and large combs bke tortoise- 
shell shovels in their hair, instead of the simple sleeves and lovcl> 
wreaths which arc actually in fashion, the manners of the very polite 
world were not, I take it, essentially different from those of the present 
day and their amusements pretty similar. To us, from outside, 
gazing over the policeman’s shoulders at the bewildenng beauties as 
they pass into Court or ball, they may seem beings of unearthly splen- 
dour, and in the enjoyment of an exquisite happiness by us unattain- 
able It IS to console some of these dissatisfied beings, that we axe 
narrating our dear Becky’s struggles, and triumphs, axd disappoint- 
ments, of all of which, indeed, as is the case with all persons of merit, 
^e had her share. ** 

At this time the amiable amusement of acting charades had come 
among us from France and was considerably in vogue in this country, 
enabling the many ladies amongst us who had beauty to display their 
charms, and the fewer number who had cleverness, to exhibit tbeir 
wit My Lord Stcyne was incited by Becky, who perhaps believed 
herself endowed with both the above qualifications, to give an enter- 
tainment at Gaunt House, which should include some of these little 
dramas — and we must take leave to introduce the reader to thil 
bnlliant rluuien, and, with a melancholy welcome too, for it will be 
among the very last of the fashionable entertainments to which it will 
be our fortune to conduct him. 

A portiim of that splendid room, the picture-gallery of Gaunt 
House, was arranged ac the charade theatre. It had been so used 
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•Then CcoTge III. was king, and a picture of the Marquis of Gaunt is 
stiil extant, with his hair in powder and a pink ribbon, in a Roman 
shape, as it was called, enacting the part of Cato in Mr. Addison’s 
tragedy of that name, performed before their Royal Highnesses the 
, I’rincc of Wales, the Bishop of Osnabuig, and Prince William Henry, 
then children like the actor. One or two of the old properties were 
drawn out of the garrets, where they had lam ever since, and fur- 
bished up anew for t}ic present festivities. 

Young Bcdwin Sands, then an elegant dandy and Eastern traveller, 
was manager of the revels An Eastern traveller was somebody in 
those days, and the adventurous Bcdwin, who had published his 
quarto, and passed some months under the tents in the desert, w-as a 
personage of no small importance — In his volume there were several 
pictures of Sands m various onental costumes; and he travelled 
about with a black attendant of most unprepossessing appearance, 
just like another Brian dc Bois Cuilbert. Bcdwin, his costumes, and 
black man, were h.iilcd at Gaunt House as very v.'iluablc acquisitions. 

He led off the first charade. A Turkish officer with an immense 
plume of feathers (the Janizaries were supposed to be still in existence, 
and the tarboosh had not as >ct displaced the ancient and majestic 
head-dress of the true believers,) was seen couched on a divan, and 
making believe to puff at a narghild, in whicli, how-ever, for the s ike of 
the l.vdies, only a fragrant pastille was allowed to smoke Ibc lurkish 
dignitary y.iwns and expresses sign>of weariness and idleness He 
claps his h.inds, and Mesrour the Kubian appears, with bare arms, 
bangles, and jataghan — every eastern ornament — gaunt, tall, and 
hideous He in.'ikes a salaam before my lord the Aga 

A thrill of tirror and delight runs through the assembly 'Ihp 
ladies whisper to one another. Ihc black slave was given to Bedwm 
Saedv by an Egyptian Pash.i in exchange for three dozen of Maras- 
chino. He has sewn up ever so many odalisques in sacks and tilted 
them '^to the Nile 

“ Bid the slavc-mc.xhant enter,” says the Turkish voluptuary with 
a wave of his hand. Mesrour conducts the slave-merchant into my 
lord’s presence, he brings a veiled female with him. He removes her 
veil. A thrill of applause bursts through the house It is Mrs Wink- 
worth (she was a Miss Ahsolom) with the beautiful eyes and hair. She 
«s in a gorgeous oriental costume; the black-braidcd locks arc twined 
with innumerable jewels ; her dress is covered over with gold piastres, 
The odious Mahometan cxprcsbcs himself charmed by her beauty. 
She falls down on her knees, and entreats him to restore her to the 
mountains where she was born, and where her Circassian lover is still 
deplonng the absence of Ins Zulcikah. No entreaties will more the 
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obdurate Hassan. He laughs at the notion of the Circassian bnde- 
groom. Zulcikah covers her face with her hands, and drops down in 
an attitude of the most beautiful despair. There seems to be no b<^ 
for her, when — ^when the Kislar Aga appears. 

The Kislar Aga brings a letter from the Sultan. Hassan receives 
and places on his head the dread firman. A ghastly tenor seizes him, 
while on the negro’s face (it is Mesrour agam in another costume) 
appears a ghastly joy. “ Mercy* mercy'" cries the Pasha, while the 
Kislar Aga, grinning hombly, pulls out — a bowstrtHg. 

The curtain draws just as he is going to use that awiiil weapon. 
Hassan from within bawls out, "First two syllables” — and Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley, who is going to act in the charade, comes forward 
and compliments Mrs. Winkworth on the admirable taste and beauty 
of her costume. 

The second part of the charade takes place It is still an eastern 
scene. Hassan, in another dress, is m an attitude by Zulcikah, who is 
perfectly reconciled to him The Kislar Aga has become a peaceful 
black slave It is sunnsc on the desert, and the Turks turn their heads 
eastward and bow to the sand. As there are no dromedaries at hand, 
the band facetiously pla>s "The Camels arc coming" An enormous 
Kgyptian head figures m the scene, it is a musical one* — and, to the 
surprise of the oriental travellers, sings a comic song, composed by 
Mr Wagg. The eastern voyagers go off dancing, like Papageno and 
the Moorish king in the "Magic Flute.” " Last two syllables” roars 
the head. 

The last act opens. It is a Grecian tent this time. A tall and 
stain art man reposes on a couch there. Above him hang his helmet 
and shield. There is no need for them now. Haim is down. 
Iphigeriia is slam. Cassandra is a pnsoner in his outer halls The 
king of men (it is Colonel Crawley, who, indeed, has no notion aSout 
the sack of Ilium or the conquest of Cassandra), the anax andrdn, is 
asleep in his chamber at Aigos. A lamp casts the broad shadow* of the 
sleeping warrior flickering on the wall — ^ihe sword and shield of Troy 
glitter in its light. The band plays the awful music of Don Juan, before 
the statue enters. 

jGgisthiis steals in pale and on tiptoe. What is that ghastly face 
looking out balefully after him from behind the arras ? He rmses his 
dagger to strike the sleeper, who turns in his bed, and opens his broad 
chest as if for the blow. He cannot strike the noble slumbering chieftain. 
Qytemnestra glides swiftly into the room like an apparition — her aims 
are bare and white, — ^her tawny hair floits down her shoulders,— her 
free Is deadly pale, — and her eyes are lighted up with a smile so 
ghastly, that people quake as they look at her. 
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A tremor ran through the room. “ Good God ! ” somebody said, 

* It’s Mrs. Raurdon Crawley.” 

Scornfully she snatches the dagger out of iEgistbus’s hand, and 
advances to the bed. You see it shining over her head in the glimmer 
of the lamp, and — and the lamp goes out, with a groan, and all is 
dark. 

The darkness and the scene fnghtened people. Rebecca performed 
the part so well, and with such ghastly truth, that the spectators were 
all dumb, until, with a burst, all the lamps of the hall blazed out again, 
when everybody began to shout applause. “ Brava 1 brava'” old 
Steyne’s strident voice was heard roaring over all the rest. “ By — , 
she’d do it too,” he said, between his teeth. The performers were 
called by the whole house, which sounded with cries of “Manager! 
Qytemnestra * ” AGAMEMNON could not be got to show in his 
classical tunic, but stood in the background with jEgisthus and others 
of the performers of the little play. Mr Bedwin Sands led on Zulcikah 
and Clytemnestra. A great personage insisted on being presented to 
the charming Clytemnestra. “ Heigh ha f Run him through the body. 
Marry somebody else, hay ’ ” was the apposite remark made by his 
Royal Highness. 

“ Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was quite killing in the part,” said Lord 
Steync. Becky laughed, gay and saucy-looking, and swept the 
prettiest little curtsey ever seen. 

Servants brought in salvers covered with numerous cool dainties, 
and the performers disappeared to get ready for the second charade- 
tableau 

The three syllables of this charade were to be depicted in panto- 
mime, and the performance took place in the folloHing wise — 

F'.rst syllable. Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C B , with a slouched 
hat and a staff, a great-coat, and a lantern borrowed from the stables, 
passed qcross the stage bawlmg out, as if warning the inhabitants of 
the hour. In the lower wmdow are seen two bagmen playing appa- 
rently at the game of cribbage, over which they yawn much. To them 
enters one looking hke Boots (the Honourable G. Kmgwood), which 
character the young gentleman performed to perfection, and divests 
them of their lower coverings ; and presently Chambermaid (the Right 
Honourable Lord Southdown) wnth two candlesticks, and a warming- 
pan. She ascends to the upper apartment, and warms the bed. She 
uses the warming-pan as a weapon wherewith she wards off the atten- 
tion of the bagmen. She exits. They put on their night-caps, and 
pull down the blinds. Boots comes out and closes the shutters of the 
ground-floor chamber. You hear him bolting and chaining the door 
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within. All the lights go out. The music plays Domus, dormet, eken 
Amouts A voice from behind the curtain says, “ First syllable.* 

Second syllable. The lamps are lighted up all of a sudden. The 
music plays the old air from John of Pans, Ah quel plautr d’Stre em 
voj'iijff It IS the same scene Between the first and second floors Kfi 
the house represented, you behold a sign on which the Steyne arms 
arc painted All the bells arc ringing all over the house. In_^thc 
lower apartment you see a man with a long slip of paper presenting it 
to another, who shakes his fist, threatens and vows that it is monstrous. 
“ Ostler, bnng round my gig,” cnes another at the door. He chucks 
Chambermaid (the Right Honourable Lord Southdown) under the 
chin , she seems to deplore his absence, as Calypso did that of that 
other eminent traveller, Ulysses. Boots (the Honourable G Ringwood) 
passes with a wooden box, containing silver fl.igons, and cnes “ Pots ' 
with such exquisite humour and naturalness, that the whole house 
lings with applause, and a bouquet is thrown to him. Crack, 
crack, crack, go the whips. Landlord, chambermaid, waiter rush 
to the door, but just as some distinguished guest is arriving, the 
curtains close, and the invisible theatrical manager cries out “ Second 
syllable ” 

"I think it must be Mlotcl.’” sa)s Captain Gngg of the Life 
Guards , there is a general l.iugh at the C.iptain’s cleverness. He is 
not very far from the mark. 

While the third sj liable is in preparation, the band begins a 
nautical medley — " All in the Downs," “ Cease Rude Boreas,” “ Rule 
Britannia,” “ In the Bay of Biscay O — some maritime event is about 
to take place A bell is heard nnging as the curtain draws aside. 
“ Now, gents, for the shore ' ” a voice exclaims Ptopj^e take leave of 
each other 'I hey point anxiously as if towards the cloucKs, which arc 
represented by a dark curtain, and they nod their heads in,.fear 
Lady Squeams (the Right Honourable Lord Southdown), her lap-dog, 
her bags, reticules, and husband sit down, and cling hold of some 
ropes. It IS evidently a ship 

The Captain (Colonel Crawley, C.B), with a cocked hat and a 
telescope, comes in, holding his hat on his head, and looks out , his 
coat-tails fly about as if in the wind When he leaves go of liis hat to 
use his telescope, his hat flics off, writh immense applause 1 1 is blow ing 
fresh. The music rises and whistles louder and louder; the marine's 
go across the stage staggering, as if the ship was in severe motion. 
The Steward (the Honourable G Ringwood) passes reeling by, holding 
six basins. He puts one rapidly by Lord Squeams — Lady Squeams, 
giving a pinch to her dog, which begins to howl piteously, puts her 
podcet-handkerchief to her face, and rushes away as for the cabin. 
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The music nses up to the nildcst pitch of stormy excitement, and the 
third syllable is concluded. 

There was a little ballet, Le Rossignol, in which Montessu and 
Noblet used to be famous in those d.iys, and which Mr Wagg trans- 
ferred to the English stage as an opera, putting his verse, of which he 
was a skilful writer, to the pretty airs of the ballet It was dressed m 
old French costume, and little Lord bouthdoivn now appeared admi- 
rably attired in the disguise of an old woman hobbling about the stage 
w’ith a faultless crooked stick 

Trills of melody were heard behind the scenes, nnd gurgling from 
a sweet pasteboard cottage covered with roses and trcIIis-work. 
“ I'hilom&Ie, Pliilomile,” cries the old woman, and Philomdle comes 
out. 

More applause — it is Mrs Kawdon Crawley in powder and patches, 
the most ravissante little Marquise in the world 

She comes m laughing, humming, and frisks about the stage with 
.til the innocence of theatrical youth — she makes a curtsey. Mamma 
says, “Why, child, you arc always laughing and singing,” and away 
she goes, with — 

“ THE ROSE UPON MY BALCONY 
“ The rose upon my balcony, the morning .iir perfuming. 

Was leaflets all the winter time and pining for the spring ; 

You ask me why her breath u. s« ect and u hy her i.hecL is blooming 
It IS liccause the sun is out and birds begin to sing 

'1 he nightingale, whose melody is through the greenwood ringing. 

Was silent when the boughs were bare and u inds were blowing keen ■ 
And if. Mamma, you ask of me the rraton of Ins singing. 

It IS because the sun is out and all the leasts are green. 

1 hus each performs his part, Mainm-i the bints has e found their voices^ 

1 lie blow mg rose a flush. Mamma, her bonny cheek to dye. 

And there's sunshine in my heart. Mamma, which wakens and rejoices. 
And so I sing and blush, Mamina, and that’s the reason why ’’ 

Dunng the intervals of the stanzas of this ditty, the good-natured 
personage addressed as mamma by the singer, and whose large 
whiskers appeared under her cap, seemed very anxious to exhibit her 
nxiternal affection by embracing the innocent creature who performed 
the daughter’s part. Every caress was received with loud acclamations 
of Laughter by the sympathising audience. At its conclus'on (while 
the music was performing a symphony as if ever so many birds were 
wiubling) the whole house was unanimous for an encore j and applause 
and bououets without end were showered upon the nightingale of 

I 32 
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Uie evening. Lord Steyne’s voice of applause was loudest of alL 
Beckyi the nightingale, took the flowers which he threw to her, and 
pressed them to her heart with the air of a consummate comedian. 
Lord Stcynewas frantic with dehght. His guests’ enthusiasm bar- 
momsed with his own. Where was the beautiful black-eyed Houri 
whose appearance m the first charade had caused such delight ? She 
was twice as handsome as Becky, but the brilliancy of the latter had 
quite eclipsed her. All voices were for her. Stephens, Carahon. 
Konzi dc Bcgnis, people compared her to one or the other, and agreed 
with good reason, very likely, that had she been an actress none on the 
stage could have surpassed her. She had reached her culmination . 
her voice rose trilling and bright over the storm of applause and 
soared as high and joyful as her triumph. There was a ball after the 
dramatic entertainments, and ever} body pressed round Becky as the 
great point of attraction of the evening 'Ihe Koyal Personage 
declared, with an oath, that she was perfection, and engaged her 
again and again in conversation. Little Becky’s soul swelled with 
pndc and delight at these honours , she saw fortune, fame, fashion 
before her. Lord Stejne was her slave , followed her everywhere, and 
scarcely spoke to any one in the room beside , and paid her the most 
marked compliments and attention bhc still appeared m her Mar- 
quise costume, and danced a minuet with Monsieur dc Iruffigny, 
Monsieur Ic Due dc U Jaboti&rc’s attachd; and the Duke, who had 
all the traditions of the ancient court, pronounced that Madame 
CrawKy w'as worthy to have been a pupil of Vestns, or to have 
figured at Versailles Only a feeling of dignity, the gout, and the 
strongest sense of duty and personal sacrifice, prevented his Excellency 
from dancing with her himself ; and he declared in public, that a lady 
who could talk and dance like Mrs Kawdon, was fit tc^ be ambas- 
sadress at any court in Europe. He was only consoled when he ^card 
that she was half a Frenchwoman by birth “ None but a compatriot,” 
his Excellency declared, “ could have performed th.it majestic dance 
in such a w.iy ” 

Then she figured m a waltz with Monsieur de Klingcnspohr, the 
Prince of Pcterwaradin’s cousin and attache The delighted Prince, 
having less retenue than his French diplomatic colleague, insisted 
upon takmg a turn with the charming creature, and twirled round the 
ball-room with her, scattering the diamonds out of his boot-tassels agd 
hussar jacket until his highness was fairly out of breath, Papoosh 
Pasha himself would have liked to d.ince with her if that amusement 
had been the custom of hi<i country. 1 he company made a circle 
round her, and applauded as wildly as if she had been a Noblet or a 
Teglioni. Everybody was in ccstacy, and Becky too, you may be 
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fime. She passed by Lady Stunnington with a look of scom. She 
patronised Lady Gaunt and her astonished and mortified sistcr-in-law 
—she /&asfd all nval charmeis. As for poor Mrs. Wuikworth, and 
her long hair and great eyes, whndi bad made such an effect at the 
<^nimenccmcnt of the evening, where was she now ? Nowhere m the 
race. She might tear her long hair and, cry her great eyes out; but 
there was not a person to heed or to deplore the discomfiture. 

rbe greatest triumph of all was at supper time She was placed at 
the grand exclusive table with his Royal Highness the exalted per* 
sonage before mentioned, and the rest of the great guests She was 
served on gold plate. She might have had pearls melted into her 
champagne if she liked — another Cleopatra, and the potentate of 
Peterwatadin would have given half the brilliants off his jacket for 
a kmd glance from those dazzling eyes Jabotibre wrote home about 
her to his government. The ladies at the other tables, who supoed 
oflf mere silver, and marked Lord Steync*s constant attention to her, 
vowed It was a monstrous infatuation, a gross insult to ladies of rank 
If sarcasm could have killed. Lady Stunnington would have slain her 
on the spot 

Rawdon Crawley was scared at these triumphs They seemed to 
separate his wife further than ever from him somehow, He thought 
with a fueling very like pain how immeasurably she was his superior 
'When the hour of departure came, a crowd of young men followed 
her to her carnage, for which the people without bawled, the cry being 
caught up by the link-mcn who were stationed outside the tall gates of 
Gaunt House, congratulating each person who issued from the gate 
and hoping his Lordship had enjoy ed this noble party 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's carnage, coming up to the gate after due 
shouting, rattled into the illuminated court-yard, and drove up to the 
covurfd Way. Rawdon put his wife into the carnage, which drove off. 
Mr Wenham had proposed to him to walk home, and offered the 
Colonel the refreshment of a cigar. 

They lighted their cigars by the lamp of one of the many link-boys 
outside, and Rawdon walked on with his friend Wenham Two 
persons separated from the crowd and followed the two gentlemen, 
and when they had walked down Gaunt Square a few score of paces, 
one of the men came up, and touching Rawdon on the shoulder, said, 
“ t^cg your pardon. Colonel, I vish to speak to y ou most particular ” 
'lliis gentleman’s acquaintance gate a loud whistle as the latter spoke, 
at which signal a cab came clattering up from those stationed .it the 
gfitc of Gaunt House — and the aidc-de-ciunp ran round and pl.ictd 
himself in front of Colonel Crawley 

Tliis gallant officer at once knew what had bcf.iUcn him. He was 
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in the hands of the bailiiTs. He started back, falling against the man 
who had first touched him 

" We're three on us — it’s no use bolting,” the man behind said. 

" It’s you. Moss, is it ?” said the Colonel, who appeared to know 
iiis interlocutor. “ How much is it 7 ” 

“Only a small thing,” whispered Mr. Moss, of Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, and assistant officer to the Sheriff of Middlesex — 
One hundred and si\ty-six, six and eightpencc, at the suit of Mr. 
Nathan ” 

“ Lend me a hundred, Wenham, for God’s sake,” poor Rawdon 
said — “ I’ve got seventy at home ” 

“ I’ve not got ten pounds in the world,” said poor Mr. Wenham — 
“ Good night, my dear fellow " 

“ Good night,” said Ran don ruefully And Wenham walked away 
— and Raw don Crawley finished his cigar as the cab dro\e iindei 
Temple Bar. 
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CHAPTER Lir. 

IK WHICH LORD STEYNE SHOWS HIMSELF IH A MOST AMIABLE 

LIGHT. 

W HEN Lord Stcync was benevolently disposed, be did nothing by 
halves, and his kindness towards the Cranley family did the 
greatest honour to his benevolent discrimination. His lordship extended 
his good-will to little Rawdon he pointed out to the boy’s parents 
the necessity of sending him to a public school , that he was of an 
age now when emulation, the first principles of the Latin language, 
pugilistic exercises, and the society of his fellow-boys would be of the 
greatest benefit to the boy His father objected that he was not nch 
enough to send the child to a good public school, his mother, that 
Bnggs was a capital mistress for him, and had brought him on (as 
indeed was the fact) famously in English, the Latin rudiments, and 
in general learning but all these objections disappeared before the 
generous perseverance of the Marquis of Stejme. His lordship was 
one of the governors of that famous old collegiate institution called 
the Whitefnars. It had been a Cistercian Convent in old dajs, when 
the Smithficld, which is contiguous to it, w as a tournament ground. 
Obstinate ])cretics used to be brought thither convenient for burning 
hard by. Harry VIII , the Defender of the Faith, seized upon the 
monastery and its possessions, and hanged and tortured some of the 
monks who could not accommodate themselves to the pace of his 
reform." Fmally, a great merchant bought the house and land adjoin- 
ing, in which, and with the help of other wealthy endowments of land 
and money, he established a famous foundation hospital for old men 
and children. An extern school ^cw round the old almost monastic 
foundation, which subsists still with Us middle-age costume and usages . 
lyid all Cistercians pray that it may long flourish. 

Of this famous house, some of the greatest noblemen, prdates, and 
dignitaries in England are governors and as the bojs are very com- 
fortaUy lodged, fed, and educated, and subsequently inducted to good 
acholaishtps at the Umversity and livings in the Church, many bttle 
gentlemen are devoted to the ecclesiastical profession from their 
tenderest years, and there is considerable emulation to procure noml 
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nations for the foundation. It was onginally intended lor the sons of 
poor and deserving denes and latcs , but m.iny of the noble governors 
of the I nstitution, with an enlarged and rather capncious benevolence, 
selcc ted all sorts of objects for their bounty. To get an education for 
nothing, .ind a future livelihood and profession assured, was so excel* 
lent a scheme that some of the nehest people did not disdain it ; and 
not only gre.at men’s relations, but great men themselves, sent theircons 
to profit by the ch.-incc — Right Rev Prelates sent their own kinsmen 
or the sons of their clergy, while, on the other hand, some gre.it noble- 
men did not disdain to patronise the children of their confidential 
servants, — so that a hid entering this cstiiblishment had every variety 
of youthful society a herewith to mingle. 

Rawdon Crawley, though the only book which he studied was the 
Racing Calendar, .and though his chief recollections of polite lc.arning 
were connected with the floggings which he received at Eton in his 
early youth, h.id that decent and honest reverence for classical learning 
which all English gentlemen feel, and was glad to think that his son 
was to have a provision for life, perhaps, and a certain opportunity of 
becoming a scholar And although his boy was his chief solace and 
companion, and endeared to him by a thousand small tics, about 
which he did not care to spc.ak to lus wife, who had all along shown 
the utmost indiifercnce to their son, yet Rawdon agreed at once to 
part with him, and to give up Ins own grc.atcst comfort and benefit for 
the sake of the welfare of the little l.ul lie did not know how fond he 
was of the child until it became necessary to let him go away. When 
he was gone, he felt more sad and dowiic.ist than he cared to own — 
far sadder than the boy himself, w'lio was happy enough to enter a new 
career, and find companions of his own .age Reeky but st out laughing 
once or twice, w’hen the Colonel, in his clumsj , incoherent way, tned 
to express his sentimental sorrows at the boy's departure. Thd poor 
fellow felt that his dearest pleasure and closest friend was taken from 
him. He looked often and wistfully at the little vacant bell in his 
dressing-room, where the child used to sleep He missed him sadly 
of mornings, and tried m vain to walk m the Park without him. He 
did not know how solitary he was until little Rawdon was gone. 
He liked the people who were fond of him ; and would go and sit 
for long hours with his good-natured sister Lady Jane, and talk to 
her about the virtues, and good looks, and hundred good qualities' of 
the child. 

Young Rawdon’s aunt, we have said, was very fond of him, as was 
her little girl, who wept copiously when the time for her cousin’s 
departure came. The elder Rawdon was thankful for the fondness tA 
mother and daughter. The very best and honestest filling" of t|ie 
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'man came out in these artless outpourings of paternal feeling m which 
he indulged m their presence, and encouraged by their sympathy. 
He secured not only Lady Jane’s kindness, but her sincere regard, 

the feelings which he manifested, and which he could not show 
to his own wife. The two kinswomen met as seldom as possible Becky 
laughed bitterly at Jane’s feelings and softness , the other's kindly and 
gcnllc nature could not but revolt at her sister’s callous behaviour. 

It estranged Rawdon from his wife more than he knew or acknow- 
ledged to himnelf. She did not care for the estrangement Indeed, 
she did not miss him or anybody She looked upon him as her 
erraud-man and humble slave He might be ever so depressed or 
sulky, and she did not mark his demeanour, or only treated it with a 
sneer. She was busy thinking about her position, or her pleasures, or 
her advancement in society , she ought to have held a great place in 
It, that is certain. 

It was honest Briggs who made up the little kit for the boy which 
he was to take to schooL Molly, the housemaid, blubbered in the 
passage when he went away — Molly kind and faithful, in spite of a 
long arrear of unpaid wages. Mrs Becky could not let her husband 
have the carriage to take the boy to school. Take the horses into the 
City ' — such a thing was never heard of Let a cab be brought She 
did not offer to kiss him when he went nor did the child propose to 
embrace her ■ but gave a kiss to old Briggs (whom, in general, he ivas 
very shy of caressing), and consoled her by pointing out tliat l.e was 
to come home on Saturdays, when she would have the benefit of 
seeing him As the cab rolled towards the City, Becky’s carriage 
rattled off to the Park. She was chattering and laughing with a 
score of ywng dandies by the Serpentine, as the father and son 
entered a,, the old gates of the school — where Rawdon lefl the child, 
and came awray with a sadder purer feeling in his heart than perhaps 
that poor battered fellow had ever known since he himself came out 
of the nursery. 

He walked all the way home very dismally, and dined alone with 
Bnggs. He was very kind to her, and gratefuf for her love and 
watchfulness over the boy. His conscience smote him that he had 
borrowed Briggs’s money and aided in deceiving her They talked 
aixnit httle Rawdon a long time, for Becky only came home to dress 
and go out to dinner — and then he went off uneasily to dnnk tea with 
Lady Jane, and tell her of what had happened, and how little Rawdon 
went off like a trump, and how he was to wear a gown and little knee- 
breeches, and how young Blackball, Jack Blackball’s son, of the old 
Ksunent, had taken him in charge and promised to be kind to him. 

In the course of a week, young Blackball had constituted little 
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Rawdon his fag, shoe-black, and breakfast toaster ; initiated him Into 
the mysteries of the Latin Grammar, and tlirashed him three or four 
times ; but not severely. The little chap’s good-natured honest face 
won Ills way for him. He only got that degree of beating which was 
no doubt, good for him , and as for blacking shoes, toasting breailj 
and fagging in general, were these offices not deemed to be necessary 
parts of every young English gentleman’s education ? •• 

Our business docs not lie with the second generation and Master 
Rawdon’s life at school, otherwise the present tale might be earned to 
any mdefinitc length. The Colonel nrent to see his son a short time 
afterwards, and found the lad sufficiently well and happy, grinning and 
laughing in his little black gown and little breeches. 

His father sagaciously tipped UUckball, his master, a sovereign 
and secured that joung gentleman’s good will towards his fag. As a 
proUgi of the great Lord Stejne, the nephew of a County member 
and son of a Colonel and C B., whose name appeared in some of the 
most fashionable parties in the AfontiHg- Post, perhaps the school 
authonties were disposed not to look unkindly on the child, lie had 
plenty of pocket-money, which he spent in treating his comrades 
royally to raspberry-tarts, and he was often allowed to come home on 
Saturdays to his father, who always made a jubilee of that day. When 
free, Rawdon would take him to the play, or send him thither with the 
footman , and on Sundays he went to church with Briggs and Lady 
Jane and his cousins Rawdon marvelled o\er his stones about 
■ctaool, and fights, and fagging Before long, he knew the mimes of 
all the masters and the principal boys as well as little Kaw’don him- 
adf. He invited little Kan don's crony from school, and made both 
the children sick with pastry, and oysters, and poitcr'aftcr the play. 
He tned to look knowing over the Latin Grammar when little Rawdon 
showed him what part of that work he was " in." ” Stick to il, my 
boy,” he said to him with much gravity, “ there’s nothing like a good 
classical education ' nothing ' " ' 

Becky’s contempt for her husband grew greater every day. " Do 
what you lise,— dme where you please, — go and have ginger-becr and 
sawdust at Astlcy’s, or psalm-smgmg with Lady Jane, — only don’t 
expect me to busy myself with the boy. 1 have your interests to attend 
to, as you can’t attend to them yourself I should like to know where 
vou would have been now, and in what sort of a position in society, 
if 1 had not looked after you ^ ” Indeed, nobody wanted poor old 
Rawdon at the parties whither Becky used to go. She was often asked 
without him now. She talked about great people as if she had the 
iee4imple of May Fair, and when the Court went mto mouoiiiig, she 
dmys wore Uaclc. 
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Little Rawdon being disposed of, Lord Stcyne, who took suiJi a 
parental interest in the affairs of this amiable poor family, thought 
that their expenses might be very advantageously curtailed by the 
departure of Miss Ilriggs; and that Becky was quite clever enough to 
take the management of her own house. It has been narrated in a 
former chapter, how the benevolent nobleman had given his protigft 
mon:y to pay off her little debt to Miss Briggs, who however stiU 
remained behind with her friends , whence my lord came to the painful 
conclusion that Mrs Crawley had made some other use of the money 
confided to her than that for which her generous patron had given the 
loan. However, Lord Steyne was not so rude as to impart his 
suspicions upon this head to Mrs Becky, whose feelings might be 
hurt by any controversy on the money-question, and who might have 
a thousand painful reasons for disposing otherwise of his lordship's 
generous loan. But he deterramed to satisfy himself of the real state 
of the case and instituted the necessary inquiries in a most cautious 
and delicate manner. 

In the first place he took an early opportunity of pumping Miss 
Briggs. That was not a difficult operation. A very little encourage- 
ment would set that worthy woman to talk volubly, and pour out all 
within her. And one day when Mrs, Rawdon had gone out to dnve 
(as Mr. Fiche, his lordship’s confidential servant, easily learned at the 
livery stables where the Crawleys kept their carnage and horses, or 
rather, where the liv cry-man kept a carriage and horses for Mr. and 
Mrs. Crawley) — my lord dropped in upon the Curzon Street house — 
asked Briggs for a cup of coffee — told her that he had good accounts 
of the little boy at school — and in five minutes found out from her that 
Mrs. Rawdon h«d given her nothing except a black silk gown, for 
which Mis Briggs was immensely grateful. 

He laughed within himself at this artless story For the truth is, 
our dear friend Itebccca had given him a most circumstantial narration 
of Briggs s delight at receiving her money — eleven hundred and 
twenty-five pounds — and in what securities she had invested it ; and 
what a pang Becky herself felt iii being obliged to pay away such a 
delightful sum of money. “ Who knows," the dear woman may have 
thought within herseli, “perhaps he may give me a little more^” My 
lord, however, made no such proposal to the little schemer — ^very likely 
thiiSung that he had been sufficiently generous already. 

He had the cunosity, then, to ask Miss Briggs about the state of 
her pnvatc affairs — and she told his lordship candidly what her 
position was — how Miss Crawley had left her a legacy — how her 
relatives had had part of it — how Colonel Crawley had put out another 
portion, for which she had the best security and interest — and how 
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Mr. and Mrs Rawdon had kindly busted themselves with Sir Pitt, who 
was to dispose of the remainder most advantageously for her, when he 
bad time. My lord asked how much the Colonel had already invested 
for her, and Miss Bnggs at once and truly told him that the sum was 
SIX hundred and odd pounds * ' 

But as soon as she had told her story, the voluble Briggs repented 
of her frankness, and besought my lord not to tell Mr Crawley ef the 
confessions which she had made. " The Colonel was so hind — 
Mr. Crawley might be offended and pay back the money, for which 
she could get no such good interest anywhere else.” Lord Steyne, 
laughing, promised he never would divulge their conversation, and 
when he and AIiss Bnggs p.'irted he laughed still more. 

“What an accomplished litUe devil it is!” thought he. “What 
a splendid actress and manager f She h.id .almost got a second supply 
out of me the other day, with her coaxing ways She beats all the 
women I have ever seen in the course of all my well-spent life. They 
arc babies compared to her I am a green-horn myself, and a fool in 
her hands — an old fool Sne is unsurp.assable m lies ” His lordship’s 
admiration for Becky rose immeasurably at this proof of her cleverness. 
Getting the money was nothmg — ^but getting double the sum she 
wanted, and paying nobody — it was a magnificent stroke And 
Crawley, my lord thought — Crawley is not such a fool as he looks and 
seems He has managed the matter cleverly enough on his side. 
Nobody would ever have supposed from his face and demeanour that 
be knew anything about this money business , and yet he put her up 
to It, and has spent the money, no doubt In this opinion my lord, 
we know, was mistaken ; but it influenced a good deal his behaviour 
towards Colonel Crawley, whom he began to treat with, even less than 
that semblance of respect which he had formerly shown towards that 
gentleman. It never entered into the heiid of Mrs. Crawley’s patron 
that the little lady might be making a purse for herself, and, perhaps, 
if the truth must be told, he judged of Colonel Crawley b^ his expe- 
rience of other husbands, whom he bad known in the course of the long 
and wrell-spent life which had made him acquainted with a great deal 
of the weakness of mankind. My lord had bought so many men 
during his life, that he was surely to be pardoned for supposing that 
he had found the price of this one. 

He taxed Bccl^ upon the point on the very first occasion when he 
met her alone, and he complimented her, good-humouredly, on her 
cleverness m getting more than the money which she required. Becky 
was only a little taken aback. It was not the habit of this dear 
creature to tell falsehoods, except when necessity compelled, but in 
these great emergendes it was her practice to lie very ftedy, and m 
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•n instant sne was ready with another neat plausible circumstantial 
story which she administered to her patron. The previous statement 
which she had made to him was a falsehood — a wicked falsehood: she 
owned It, but who had made her tell it? "Ah, my Lord,” she said, 
"ydu don’t know all I have to suffer and bear in silence, you see me 
gay and happy before you — ^you little know what I have to endure when 
there .s no protector near me. It was my husband, by threats and the 
most savage treatment, forced me to ask for that sum about which 1 
deceived you. It was he, who, foreseeing that questions might be 
asked regarding the disposal of the money, forced me to account for 
it as I did. He took the money. He told me he had paid Miss 
Briggs; I did not want, I did not dare to doubt him. Pardon the 
wrong which a desperate man is forced to commit, and pity a 
miserable, miserable woman” She burst into tears as she spoke. 
Persecuted virtue never looked more bewitchmgly wretched. 

*Ihey had a long conversation, driving round and round the 
Regent’s Park in Mrs. Crawley’s carriage together, a conversation of 
which it is not necessary to repeat the details . but the upshot of it 
was, that, when Becky came home, she flew to her dear Briggs with a 
smiling face, and announced that she had some very good news for 
her Lord Stcyne had acted in the noblest and most generous 
manner. He was always thinking how and when he could do good. 
Now that httle Rawdon was gone to school, a dear companion and 
friend was no longer necessary to her. She was grieved bc>ond 
measure to part with Briggs; but her means required that she should 
practise every retrenchment, and her sorrow was mitigated by the idea 
that her dear Briggs would be far better provided for by her generous 
patron than jji her bumble home Mrs. Filkington, the housekeeper 
at Gauntly hall, was growing exceedingly old, feeble, and rheumatic: 
she was not equal to the work of superintending that vast mansion, 
and must be on the look out for a successor. It was a splendid 
position. The family did not go to Gauntly once in two years. At 
other times the housekeeper was the mistress of the magnificent 
mansion — ^had four covers daily for her table; was visited by the 
clergy and the most respectable people of the county — was the lady 
of Gauntly, in fact; and the two last housekeepers before Airs. Pil- 
kin^on had mamed rectors of Gauntly* but Mrs. P. could not, being 
the aunt of the present rector. The place was not to be hers yet ; 
but might go down on a visit to Mrs Filkington, and see whether 
she would like to succeed her. 

What words can paint the ecstatic gratitude of Briggs ! All die 
tipuUted for was that httle Rawdon should be allowed to come down 
nad see her at the HalL Becky promised this— anythmg; She ran 
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np to her husband when he came home, and told him the joyful news. 
Rawdon was glad, deuced glad, the weight was off his conscience 
about poor Bnggs^s money. She was provided for, at any mte^ bat — 
but his mind was disquiet. He did not seem to be all right soindiow. 
He told little Southdown what Lord Steyne had done^ and the yoe.ig 
man eyed Crawley with an air which surprised the latter. 

He told Lady Jane of this second proof of Steyne’s bounty, and 
she^ too, looked odd and alarmed; so did Sir Pitt. “She is too 
clever and — and gay to be allowed to go from party to party without 
a companion,” both said. “ You must go with her, Rawdon, wherever 
she goes, and you must have somebody with her — one of the girls from 
Queen’s Crawley, perhaps, though they were rather giddy guardians 
for her." 

Somebody Becky should have. But in the meanwhile it was clear 
that honest Briggs must not lose her chance of settlement for life; 
and so she and her bags were packed, and she set off on her journey. 
And so two of Rawdon’s out-scntincls were m the hands of the 
enemy. 

Sir Pitt went and expostulated with his sister^in-law upon the 
subject of the dismissal of Briggs, and other matters of delicate family 
interest In vain she pointed out to him how necessary was the pro* 
tection of Lord Steyne for her poor husband ; how cruel it would be 
on their part to deprive Bnggs of the position offered to her. Cajole* 
ments, coaxings, smiles, tears could not satisfy Sir Pitt, and he had 
something very like a quarrel with his once admired Becky. He spoke 
of the honour of the famdy : the unsullied reputation of the Crawleys ; 
expressed himself in indignant tones about her receiving those young 
Frenchmen — ^thosc wild young men of fashion, my Lord Steyne him- 
self, whose carnage was always at her door, who pcassed hours daily 
m her company, and whose constant presence made the world talk 
about her. As the head of the house he implored her to be more 
prudent. Society was already speaking lightly of her. Loid Stej-ne, 
though a nobleman of the greatest station and talents, was a -nan 
whose attentions would compromise any woman; he besought, he 
implored, he commanded his sister-m-law to be watchful in her inter- 
course with that nobleman. 

Becky promised anything and everything Pitt wanted; but Lord 
Steyne came to her house as often as ever, and Sir Pitt’s anger 
mcreased. I wonder was Lady Jane angry or pleased that het 
husband at last found fault with his favourite Rebecca? Lord Steyne’s 
visits continuing, his own ceased; and his wife was for refusing all 
further intercourse with that nobleman, and declining the invitation to 
the Ctaaiade-night which the Marchioness sent to her ; but Sir Pitt 
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thought It was necossaiy to accept it, as his Royal Highness would be 
there. 

Although he went to the party m question, bir Pitt quitted it very 
early, and his Wkfe, too, was very glad to come away Becky hardly 
so much as spoke to him or noticed her sister-in-law Pitt Crawley 
declared her bcliaviour was monstrously indecorous, reprobated in 
strong terms the habit of play-acting and fancy dressmg, as highly 
unbecoming a British female, and after the charades were over, took 
his brother Rawdon severely to task for appearing himself, and allow- 
ing his wife to join m such improper exhibitions. 

Rawdon said she should not join in any more such amusements ; 
but indeed, and perhaps from hints from Ins elder brother and sister, 
he had alrc-ady become a very watchful and exemplary domestic 
character He left off his clubs and billiards He never left home. 
He took Becky out to drive he went laboriously with her to all her 
parties \\ henever my Lord Steync called, he n as sure to find the 
Colonel. And when Becky proposed to go out without her husband, 
or received invitations for herself, he peremptorily ordered her to 
refuse themj and there was that m the gentleman’s manner which 
enforced obedience. Little Becky, to do her justice, was charmed 
with Rawdon’s gallantry. If he was surly, she never was. Whether 
friends were present or absent, she had always a kind smile for him, 
and was attentive to his pleasure and comfort. It was the early days 
of their marriage over again the same good humour, prevenances, 
memment, and artless confidence and regard “ How much pleasanter 
It is,” she would say, “ to have you by my side in the carnage than 
that foolish old Briggs ! Let us alwajs go on so, dear Rawdon How 
nice It would be, and how happy we should alwnjs be, if we had but 
the money ' ” « He fell asleep after dinner 'n his chair, he did not see 
the fac ' opposite to him, h.agg.ird, weary', and terrible, it lighted up 
with ficsh candid smiles when he woke. It kissed him gaily He 
wondered that he had ever had suspicions. No, he never had 
suspicions ; all those dumb doubts and surly misgiv mgs which had 
been gathering on his m.nd were mere idle jealousies. She was fond 
of him; she always had been As for her shining in society it was no 
fault of hers ; she was formed to shine there. Was there any woman 
who could talk, or sing, or do anything like her? If she would but 
likcsthe boy 1 Rawdon thought. But the motlicr and son never could 
be brought together. 

And It w.as while Rawdon’s mind was agititcd with these doubts 
and perplexities that the incident occurred which was mentioned in 
the last chapter; and the unfortunate Colonel found himself a pnsoner 
■.way from home. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

A RESCUE AND A CATASIROPBS. 

F riend RAWDON drove on then to Mr. Moss's mansion in 
Cursitor Street, and was duly inducted into that dismal place of 
hospitality. Morning was breaking over the cheerful house-tops of 
Chancery Lane as the rattling cab woke up the echoes there. A httle 
pink-eyed Jew-boy, with a head as ruddy as the rising mom, let the 
party into the house, and Rawdon was welcomed to the ground-floor 
apartments by Mr. Moss, his travelling compamon and host, who 
cheerfully ask^ him if he would like a glass of sometliing warm after 
his dnve. 

The Colonel was not so depressed as some mortals would be, who, 
quitting a palace and a placcHs uxor, find themselves barred into a 
spunging-house, for, if the truth must be told, he had been a lodger at 
Mr. Moss’s establishment once or twice before. Wc have not thought 
it necessary in the previous course of this narrative to mention these 
trivial httle domestic incidents : but the reader may be assured that 
they can’t unfrcquently occur m the life of a man who hves on nothing 
aryear. 

Upon his first visit to Mr. Moss, the Colonel, thro a bmflielor, had 
been hberated by the generosity of his aunt , on the second imshap, 
little Becky, with the greatest spirit and kindness, had borrowed a 
sum of money from Lord Southdown, and had coaxed her husband’s 
creditor (who was her shawl, velvet-gown, lace pocket-handkerchief, 
tnnket, and gimcrack purveyor, indeed) to take a portion of the sum 
daimed, and Rawdon’s promissory note for the remainder: so on 
both these occasions the capture and release had been conducted with 
the utmost gallantry on all sides, and Moss and the Colonel were 
therefote on the very best of terms. 

‘‘You’ll find your old bed. Colonel, and everything comfortable,” 
that gentleman said, “ as I may honestly say. You may be pretty 
sure its kep’ aired, and by the best of company, too. It was slop’ in 
the night afote last by the Honourable Capting Famish, of the Fiftieth 
Dragoons, whose Mar took him out, after a fortnight jest to punish 
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hiniy die said. But, Law bless you, I promise you, he punished my 
champagne, and had a party ’ere every night — rcg’lar tip-top swells, 
down from the Clubs and the West End — Capting Kagg,thc Honourable 
Deuceace, who lives in the Temple, and some fellers as knows a good 
glass of wine, 1 warrant you. I’ve got a Doctor of Diwinity up-stairs, 
fiw gents in the Coflcc-room, and Mrs. Moss has a tably-dy-hoty at 
half-past five, and a little cards or music afterwards, when wc shall be 
most ‘happy to see you.” 

“ 111 ring when I want anythmg,” said Rawdon, and went quietly 
to his bed-room. He was an old soldier, we have said, and not to be 
disturbed by any little shocks of fate. A weaker man would have 
sent off a letter to his wife on the instant of his capture. “ But what 
IS the use of disturbing her night’s rest ? " thought Rawdon. “ She 
won’t know whether I am in my room or not It will be time enough 
to write to her when she has had her sleep out, and I have had mine. 
It’s only a hundred-.-ind-scvcnty, and the deuce is m it if wc can’t raise 
that.” And so, thinking about little R.awdon (whom he would not 
have know that he was in such a queer place), the Colonel turned 
into the bed lately occupied by Captain Famish, and fell asleep. It 
was ten o'clock when he woke up, and the ruddy-headed youth 
brought him, with conscious pride, a fine silver dressing-case, where- 
with he might perform the operation of shaving. Indeed Mr. Moss's 
house, though somewhat dirty, was splendid throughout. There were 
dirty trays, and winc-coolcrs cm permanence on the sideboard, huge 
duty gilt cornices, with dingy yellow satin hangings to the barred 
windows which looked into Cursitor Street — vast and dirty gilt picture- 
frames surrounding pieces sporting and sacred, all of which works 
W’crc by the greatest masters ; and fetched the greatest prices, too, in 
the bill transactions, in the course of which they were sold and bought 
over and ovar again. The Colonel’s breakfast was served to him in 
the s.'imc dingy and gorgeous plated ware Miss Moss, a dark-eyed 
maid in curl-papers, appeared with the teapot, and, smiling, asked the 
Colonel how he had slep’ ? and she brought him in the Morning Posit 
writh the names of all the great people who had figured at Lord Steync’s 
entertainment the night before It contained a brilliant account of 
the festivities, and of the beautiful and accomplished Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley’s admirable pcrsonihcations. 

i^ftcr a lively chat with this lady (who sat on the edge of the break- 
fast-table m an easy attitude, displaying the drapery of her stocking 
and an ex-white satin shoe, which was down at heel), Colonel Crawley 
called for pens and ink, and paper ; and being asked how many sheets, 
chose one which was brought to him between hliss Moss's own lingei 
and thumb. Many a sheet hod that dark-eyed damsel brought in; 
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many a poor fellow had scrawled and blotted hurried lines of entreaty, 
and paced up and down that awful room until his messenger brought 
back the reply. Poor men always use messengers instead of the post. 
Who has not had their letters, with the wafers wet, and the announce- 
ment that a person is waiting in the hall ? 

Now on the score of his apphcation, Rawdon had not many mis 
givings. 

“ Dear Becky (Rawdon wrote) — 

“ I hope you tlept weli Don’t he frightened if I don’t bnng yon in your 
ceffy, I.ast night as 1 was coming home smoakmg, I met with an aecadent I 
was nabbed hy Moss of Cursitor btrcet — from whose jpit and splendid farter I 
write this — the same that had me tins time two years. Miss Moss brojght m 
my tea — she is grown very fat, and, as usual, had htr stocUns denon at heal 

“It's Nathan's business — a hundred-and-fifty — with costs, hundred-and- 
seventy I’luase send me my desk and some eloths — I'm in i>um)is and a white 
tye (something like Miss M 's stockings) — I’se seventy in it And as soon as 
you get this drive to Nathan’s — offer him seventy-five down, and ask kins to 
renew — say I’ll take wine — we may as well have some dinner sherry, but not 
future, they’re too dear, 

“ If he won’t stand it Take my ticker and such of your things as you can 
efare, and send them to Balls — we must, of coarse, liave the sum to-night U 
won’t do to let it stand over, as to-morrow 's Sunday , the beds here are not 
very eUan, and there may be other things out against me — I’m glad, it an t 
Kawdon's Saturday for coming hom& C>od bless you 

“ Yours in haste, 

“ P S. — Make haste and come ” “ R. C 

This letter, sealed with a wafer, was dispatched by one of the 
messengers who are always hanging about Mr Moss’s establishment , 
and Kawdon, having seen him depart, went out in t^c court-y.ard, 
and smoked his cigar with a tolerably easy mind — in spite of (he bars 
overhead, for Mr, Moss’s court-yard is railed in like a cage, lest the 
gentlemen who arc boarding with him should take a fancy to escape 
from his hospitality. 

Three hours, he calculated, would be the utmost tunc required, 
before Becky should arrive and open Ins prison doors and he passed 
these pretty cheerfully in smoking, in reading the p-ipcr, and in the 
coffee-room with an acquaintance. Captain Walker, who happened to 
be there, and with w'hom he cut for sixpences for some hours,, with 
pretty equal luck on either side. 

But the day passed away and no messenger returned, — no Bcckv. 
Mr Moss’s tably-dy-hoty was served at the appointed hour of half- 
past live, when such of the gentlemen lodging in the house as could 
afford to pay for the banquet, came and partook of it in the splendid 
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front parlour before described, and with which Mr. Crawley’s tempo- 
rary lodging coinmunicatcd, when Miss M. (Miss Hem, as her papa 
called herj appeared without the curl-papers of the morning, and 
Mrs Hem did the honours of a prime boiled leg of mutton and turnips, 
of s. Inch the Colonel ate with a very faint appetite. Asked whether 
he would “ stand ” a bottle of champagne for the company, he con- 
sented, and the ladies dr.ink to his 'calth, and Mr. Moss, m the most 
polite manner, “ looked towards him ” 

In the midst of this repast, however, the door-bell was hc.'ird, — 
young Moss of the ruddy hair rose up with the keys and answered 
the summons, and coming back, told the Colonel that the messenger 
had returned with a bag, a desk, and a letter, which he gave him 
“No ccramony, Colonel, 1 beg,” said Mrs. Moss with a wave of her 
hand, and he opened the letter rather tremulously — It was a beaut 1 fill 
letter, highly scented, on a pink paper, and with a light green seal 
*'Mon pauvre ciiEK PhliT”(Mrs Craw'lcy wfotc) — 

"I could not sleep out tuink for thinking of what hid become of my 
eld moasiyt and only got to rest in the morning alter sending for Mr l>Ieni.h 
(for I was in a fever), who gave me a composing draught and left orders with 
I'lliiic that I should be disturbed oh no acfennt bo that my poor old in in s 
messenger, who had hun mattvatse mine, tifmc says, and sentott le CtHi.-ure, 
rcinauied 111 the hall for some hours waiting my bell You may fancy my state 
when I read your poor dear old ill-spelt letter 

** 111 as 1 was, I instantly called for the carnage; and as soon as 1 was 
dressed (though 1 couldn't drink a drop of chocolate — I assure you 1 coiildn t 
without my monttre to bnng it to me), I drove vmUea Urre to Natlian s I 
SAW him — I wept — 1 cned — I fell at lus odious knees. Nothing would inolhly 
the horrid man He would liave all the money, he said, or keep my poor 
monstre in pnsor^ 1 drove home with the intention of paying that liii/eztstU 
chez mva eneU (when eviiy trinket I have should be at your disposal, tho igh 
tlu^ would not fetch a hundred pounds, for some, you know, are with ce iher 
enclt already), and found Milor there witli the Bulganan old shcep-f.iced 
monster who hod come to coniphmcnt me upon last night's performances 
Paddington came m, too, drawling and lisping and twiddling his hair, so did 
Cliainpignac, and his chef — everybody witli Joison of compliments and pretty 
speeches — plaguing imor me, who longed to be nd of them, and was tliuikii g 
etviy Moment of the time of mou fanvr. pnsonmer. 

“ When they were gone, I went down on my knees to Milor; told him we 
were going to pawn eicrj thing, and begged and prayed him to gisc me two 
hundred pounds. I (e pish'd and pshd'd m a fury — told me not to be such a 
fool as to pawn — and saul he would see whether he could lend me the monc) 
At last he went away, promising that he would send U me in the morning: 
when 1 will bring it to my poor old monster with a kiss from Ins afTkctionaK. 

“ Becky 

*<I am wntny' m bed. Oh I baac such a headache and suck a lieaitacbr i" 

1 33 
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When Rawdon read over this letter, he turned to red and looked 
so savage, that the company at the table-d’hAte easily perceived that 
bad news had reached him. All his suspicions, which he had been 
trying to banish, returned upon hinu She could not even go out and 
sell her trinkets to free him. She could laugh and talk about ciiinpli- 
ments paid to her, whilst he was in pnson. Who had put him there ? 
Wenham had walked with him. Was there .... He could hardly 
bear to thmk of what he suspected. Leaving the room hurriedly, he 
ran into his own — opened his desk, wrote two burned Imes, which he 
directed to Sir Pitt or Lady Crawley, and bade the messenger carry 
them at once to Gaunt Street, bidding him to take a cab, and promising 
him a gumca if he was back m an hour. 

In the note he besought his dear brotlier and sister, for the sake of 
God, for the sake of his dear child and his honour; to come to him 
and reheve him from his difficulty. He was in pnson be wanted 
a hundred pounds to set bun free — lie entreated them to come to 
him. 

He went back to the dining-room after dispatching his messenger, 
and called for more wine. He laughed and talked with a strange 
boistcrousness, as the people thought. Sometimes he laughed madly 
at his own fears, and went on drinking for an hour , listening all the 
while for the carnage which was to bring his fate back. 

At the expiration of that time, wheels were heard whirling up to the 
gate — ^the young Janitor went out with his gate-keys. It was a lady 
whom he let in at the bailiff’s door 

“ Colonel Crawley,” she said, trembling very much. He, with a 
knowing look, locked the outer door upon her — then unlocked and 
opened the inner one, and calling out, “ Colonel,, you’re wanted," led 
her into the back parlour, which he occupied. * 

Rawdon came in from the dinmg-parlour where all thote people 
were carousing, into his back room, a flare of coarse light following 
him into the apartment where the lady stood, still very nervous 

“ It is I, Rawdon,” she said, in a timid voice, which she strove to 
render cheerful. " It is Jane.” Rawdon was quite overcome by that 
kind voice and presence. He ran up to her — caught her in his aims — 
gasped out some inarticulate words of thanks, and fairly sobbed on her 
shoulder. She did not know the cause of his emotion. 

The bills of Mr. Moss were quickly settled, perhaps to the*- disap- 
pointment of that gentleman, who had counted on having the Colonel 
as his guest over Sunday at least, and Jane, with beaming smiles and 
happiness in her eyes, earned away Rawdon from the baililTs house, 
and they went homewards in the cab m which she had hastened to his 
release. “ Pitt was gone to a parliamentary dinner ” she said, when 
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Rawdon'a note came, " and so, dear Rawdon, I — 1 came myself ; ” and 
d>e put her kind hand in his. Perhaps it was well for Rawdon 
Crawley that Pitt was away at that dinner. Rawdon thanked his 
sister a hundred times, and with an ardour of gratitude which touched 
anu*almost alarmed that soft-hearted woman. “Oh,” said he, in his 
rude, artless way, “ you — ^you don't know how I’m changed since I’ve 
known you, and — and little Rawdy. I — I’d like to change somehow. 
You see I want — I want — ^to be — " — ^He did net finish the sentence, 
but she could interpret it. And that night after he left her, and as she 
sate by her own httle boy’s bed, she pra^xd humbly for that poor 
wayworn sinner. 

Rawdon left her and walked home rapidly It was nine o'clock at 
night. He ran across the streets, and the great squares of Vanity 
Fair, and at length came up breathless opposite his own house. He 
started back and fell against the railings, trembling as he looked up 
The drawing-room windows were blazing with light. She had said 
that she was in bed and ill He stood there for some time, the light 
from the rooms on his pale face 

He took out his door-key and let himself into the house He could 
hear laughter in the upper rooms He was in the ball-dress in which 
he had been captured the night before. 1 1 c went silently up the stairs ; 
leaning against the banisters at the stair-hcad Nobody was stirring 
in the house besides — all the servants had been sent awaj Rawdon 
heard laughter within — ^I.iughter and singing llccky was singing a 
snatch of the song of the night before . a hoarse voice shouted “ 13 rava I 
Brava ! ” — it was Lord btcync's 

Rawdon opened the door and went in. A little table with a dinner 
was laid 01 ' — and wine and plate. Stcync was hanging over the sofn 
on which Becky sate. Ihe wretched woman was in a brilliant full 
toilette, her arms and all her lingers sparkling with bracelets and rings , 
and the brilliants on her breast which Stcync had given her He had 
her hand in his, and was bowing over it to kiss it, w'hen Becky started 
up with a faint scream as she caught sight of Raw don’s white face 
At the next instant she tried a smile, a horrid smile, as if to welcome 
her husband ■ and Stcyne rose up, grinding his teeth, pale, and with 
fury in his looks. 

He, too, attempted a laugh — and came forward holding out hii 
band, “What, come back! How d’ye do, Crawley?” be said, the 
nerves of his mouth twitchmg as he tried to grin at the intruder. 

There was that in Rawdon’s face which caused Becky to fling 
herself before him. “1 am innocent, Rawdon,” she said; “before 
God, 1 am mnocent.’* She clung hold of his coat, of bis hands; bet 
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own were all covered with serpents, and nngs, and baubles. * I am 
innocent — Say I am innocent,* she said to Lord Steyne 

He thought a trap had been laid for him, and was as furious with 
the wife as with the husband. “You innocent' Damn you,* he 
screamed out “You innocent I Why every trinket you ha^ on 
)our body is paid for by me. I ba%c given you thousands of pounds 
M hieh this fellow has spent, and for which he has sold you Innocent, 

by ' You’re as innocent as your mother, the ballct-girl, and your 

husband the bully. Don’t think to frighten me as you have done 
others. Make way, sir, and let me pass ,” and Lord Steyme seized up 
fais hat, and, iiitli dame in his eyes, and looking his enemy fiercely in 
the face, marched upon him, never for a moment doubting that the 
other w ould gii c u ay 

Hut Kawdon Craislcy springing out, seized him by the neck-cloth, 
until Steyne, almost strangled, writhed, and bent under his arm “ You 
lie, you dog'” said Rawdon. “You he, yea coward and villain'” 
And he struck the Peer tnicc over the f.ice with his open hand, and 
llung him bleeding to the ground It was all done before Rebecca 
rould interpose. She stood there tronbling before him She admired 
her husband, strong, brave, and Mctorious 

“ Come here," he said, — She came up it once. 

“ Take off those things ” — She began, trembling, pulling the jcv els 
from her arms, and the rings from her shaking lingers, and held them 
all in a heap, quivering, and looking up at him “ Throw them down," 
he said, and she dropped them He tore the diamond ornament out of 
her breast, and flung it at Lord Stcy nc It cut him on his bald fore- 
head Steyne wore the scar to his dying day, 

“ Come up-stairs,” Rawdon said to his wife. • “JlJon’t kill me, 
Rawdon,” she said. He laughed savagely. — “ 1 wanf to see if that 
man lies about the money as he has about mc^ Has he gi\ cn you 
any ? ” 

“ No,” said Rebecca, " that is ” • 

" Give me your key's,” Rawdon answered, and they went out 
together. 

Rebecca gave him all the keys but one. and she was in hopes that 
he would not have remarked the absence of that. It belonged to the 
little desk which Amelia had given her in early days, and which she 
kept in a secret place But Rawdon flung open boxes and wardrobes, 
throwing the multifanous trumpery of their contents here and tlier^ 
and at last he found the desk. The woman was forced to open it. It 
contained papers, love-letters many years old — all sorts of small trin- 
kets^ and woman’s memoranda. And it contained a pocket-book with 
baes-notn. Some of these were dated ten years back, too, and one 
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was quite a fresh one — a note for a thousand pounds which Lord 
Stcyne had given her, 

“ Did he give you this ? ” Rawdon said 

“ yes,” Rebecca answered 

“ I’ll send It to him to-da} Rawdon said (for day had dau ned 
again, and many hours had passed in this search), “ and 1 will pay 
Unggs, who was kind to the boy, and some of the debts You will let 
me know where I shall send the rest to you You might ha\c spared 
me a hundred pounds, Uccky, out of all this — I ha\c aluajs sh.-ued 
with you " 

"I am mnocent,” said llccky. And he kft her without another 
word. 

What were her thoughts when he left her' She remained lot 
hours after he was gone, the sunshine pouring into the room, and 
Rebecca sitting alone on the bed’s edge The drawers were all 
opened and their contents scattered about, —dresses and feathers, 
scarfs and trinkets, a heap of tumbled \amtics l}ing m n wreck Her 
hair was falling over her shoulders , her gown was torn where Rawdon 
had wrenched the brilliants out of it She hcaid him go down-stairs 
a few minutes after he left her, and the door slamming and closing on 
him She knew he would never come back He was gone for ever. 
Would he kill himself^ — she thought — not until after he had met Lord 
StC) nc She thought of her long past life, and all the dismal incidents 
of It. Ah, how dreary it sicmcd, how miserable, lonely and profit- 
less ' Should she t.ikc laud.inum, and end it, too — have done w ith all 
hopes, schemes, debts, and triumphs' llic French maid found her 
m this positiut —sitting in the midst of her miserable ruins with 
clasped hands and dry eyes llic woman was her accomplice, and 
in Stejne’s pay. “Mon Dicu, Madame, what has happened?” she 
asked 

What had happened ' W.is she guilty or not ' She said not j but 
who could tell what was truth which came from those lips, or if that 
corrupt heart was in this case pure ? All her lies and her schemes, all 
her selfishness and her wiles, all her wit and genius h.ad come to this 
btinkruptcy The woman closed the curtains, and with some entreaty 
and si ow of kindness, persuaded her mistress to lie down on the bed. 
Then she went below and gathered up the trinkets which had been 
lying on the floor since Rebecca dropped them there at her husband’s 
<wdm, and Lord Steyne went away. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

SUNDAY AFTER IHE BATTLB. 

T he itiansion of Sir Pitt Crawley in Great Gaunt Street was just 
beginning to dress itself for the day, as Rawdon, in his evening 
costume, which he had now worn two days, passed by the scared 
female who was scouring the steps, and entered into his brother’s 
study. Lady Jane, in her morning-gown, was up and abovestairs in 
the nursery, supcrmtending the toilettes of her children, and listening 
to the morning praters which the httlc creatures performed at her 
knee. Every morning she and ticy performed this duty pnvately, 
and before the public ceremonial at which Sir Pitt presided, and at 
which all the people of the household were expected to assemble. 
Rawdon sate down m the study before the Baronet’s table, set out 
with the ordcily blue-books and the letters, the neatly docketed bills 
and symmetrical pamphlets, the locked account-books, desks, and 
dispatch-boxes, the Bible, the Qiiar/irfy Revtew, and the Court 
Gmde, which all stood as if on parade awaiting the inspection of 
their chief 

A book of family sermons, one of which Sir Pftt lyas in the habit 
of administering to his family on Sunday mornings, lay rcac]y on the 
study table, and awaiting his judicious selection. And by the sermon- 
book was the Observir newspaper, damp and neatly folded, and for 
Sir Pitt’s own private use. llis gentleman alone took the* opportunity 
of perusing the ncw'spnpcr before he laid it by his master’s desk. 
Before he had brought it into the study tliat morning, he had read in 
the journal a flaming account of “ Festivities at Gaunt House,” with 
the names of all the distinguished personages incited by the Marquis 
of Steyne to meet ms Royal Highness Having made commenlji upon 
this entertainment to the housekeeper and her niece as they were 
takmg early tea and hot buttered toast in the former lady's apartmen 
and wondered how the Rawding Crawlcys could git on, the \.ilct had 
damped and folded the paper once more, so that it looked quite fresh 
and innocent against the arrival of the master of the house. 

Poor Rawdon took up tht paper and began to try .ind read it until 
his brother should a.'rive. But the print fell bfonk upon bis eyes; 
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bs did not Icnow in the least what he was reading The Government 
news and appointments (which Sir Pitt as a public man was bound to 
peruse, otherwise he would by no means permit the introduction of 
Sv-day papers mto his household), the theatrical criticisms, the fight 
for a hundred pounds a side between the Barking Butcher and the 
Tutbmy Pet, the Gaunt House chronicle itself, which contained 
most complimentary though guarded account of the famous charades 
of which Mrs. Becky had been the heroine — all these passed as in a 
haze before Rawdon, as he sat waiting the arrival of the chief of the 
family. 

Punctually, as the shnll-toncd bell of the black-marble study clock 
began to chime nine. Sir Pitt made his appearance, fresh, neat, smugly 
shaved, with a waxy clean face, and stiff shirt-collar, his scanty hair 
combed and oiled, tnmming his nails as he descended the stairs 
majestically, in a starched cravat and a gray fl.anncl dressing-gown, — 
a real old English gentleman, m a word, — a model of neatness and 
every propriety He started when he saw poor Rawdon in his study 
in tumbled clothes, with blood-shot eves, and his hair over his face 
He thought his brother was not sober, and had been out all night on 
some orgy “Good gracious, Rawdon,” he said with a blank face, 
“what brings you here at this time of the morning^ \Vli\ .•'in’t jou 
at home?” 

“Home,” said Rawdon, with a wild laugh “ Don't be frightened, 
Pitt, I’m not drunk Shut the door , I want to speak to j 011 ’ 

Pitt closed the door and came up to the tabic, where he sate dow r 
in the other arm-chair, — that one placed for the reception of the 
steward, agent, o. confidential visitor who came to transact business 
with the Baronet, — and trimmed his nails more vehementh 'han ever 

“ Pitt, It’s all over with me,” the Colonel said, after a p.iuse. 
“ I’m done ” 

“ I always said it would come to this,” the Baronet cried, peevishly, 
and beating a tunc with Lis clean-tnmmcd nails. “ 1 w arned i ou a 
thousand tunes I can’t help >ou any more. Every shilling of my 
money is tied up. Even the hundred pounds that Jane took jou 1 ist 
night were promised to my lawyer to-morrow morning , and the want of 
it will put me to great ;nconvemcnce. I don’t mean to s-iy tint 1 won’t 
assiSt you ultimately But as for paying your creditors m full, 1 might 
as well hope to pay the National Debt. It is madness, sheer madness, 
to think of such a thing. You must come to a compromise It’s a 
paiidul thing for the family , but everybody docs it. There was George 
Xitdy, Lord Ragland’s son, went through the Court last week, and was 
what they call whitewashed, I believe. Lord Ragland would not pay 
• diilling Cor him, and ” 
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** It’s not money I want," Rawdon broke in. " I’m not come to 
you about myself. Never mind what happens to me ” 

“ What IS the matter, then > " said Pitt, somewhat relieved. 

" It’s the boy," said Rawdon, in a husky voice. “ I want >ot^,to 
promise me that you will take charge of him when I’m gone, liiat 
dear good wife of yours has always been good to him , and he’s fonder 
of her than he is of his . . — Damn it 1 Look here, Pitt — you*know 
that I was to have had Miss Crawley’s money. I wasn’t brought up 
like a younger brother but w as always encouraged to be extravagant 
and kep’ idle. But for this I might have been quite a didcrcnt man. I 
didn’t do my duty with the regiment so bad You know how I was 
thrown over about the money, and who got it.” 

“ After the sacrifices I have made, and the manner in which I have 
stood by you, I think this sort of rcpro.ach is useless,” Sir Pitt said. 
“ Your marnage was your own doing, not mine ’’ 

“ That’s over now,” said Rawdon — 1 hat's ov or now ” And the 
words were wrenched from linn with a groan, which made his brother 
start. 

“Good God! is she dead^’’ Sir Pitt said, with a voice of genuine 
alarm and commiseration. 

" I wish / was,” Rawdon replied “ If it w. isn’t for little Raw-dor 
I’d have cut my throat this moimng— .ind that d.imncd v illain’s too " 

Sir Put instantly guessed the truth, and surmised that Lord Sleyiic 
was the person whose life Rawdon wished to take. The Coluncl told 
his senior briefly, and in broken accents, the circumstances of the 
case “ It was a regular plan between that scoundrel and her," he 
said “The bailiffs were put upon me I w.is taken as I was going 
out of Ills house: when I wrote to her for inoncj, she s.itd she was iV 
in bed, and put me off to another day. And vvIilii I got home Ufound 
her in diamonds and sitting with th.it villain alone " lie then went 
on to describe hurriedly the personal conflict witli Lord bt^ync 'lo 
an affair of that nature, of course, he said, there w-as but one issue . 
and after his conference with his brother, he w as going aw.iy to make 
the necessary arrangements for the meeting which must ensue. “ And 
as It may end fatally for me," Rawdon said with a broken voice, “and 
as the boy has no mother, I must leave him to you and Jane, Pitt— 
only It will be a comfort to me if you will promise me to be his friend." 

The elder brother was much affected, and shook Rawdon’s 
with a cordiality seldom exhibited by him Rawdon passed his b-md 
over his shaggy eyebrows “ Thank j on, brother," said he. “ I know 
1 can trust your word." 

“ I will, upon my honour,” the Baronet said. And thus, and 
moldy, this baigain was struck between them. 
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Tlien Rawdon took out of his pocket the httle pocket-book which 
he had discovered in Becky’s desk and from winch he drew a bundle 
of the notes which it contained “ Here’s six hundred,” he said — 
“lyou didn’t know I was so rich. I want )ou to gi\c the money to 
Briggs, who lent it to us — and who was so kind to the boy — and I’ve 
always felt ashamed of having taken the poor old woman’s money. 
And here’s some moic — I’ve only kept back a few pounds — which 
Becky may as well have, to get on w ith As he spoke he took hold 
of the other notes to give to his brother but his hands shook, and he 
was so agitated that the pocket-book fell from him, and out of it the 
thousand-pound note which had been the last of the unluck} licck}’s 
winnings. 

Pitt stooped and picked them up, amazed at so much wealth, 
" Not that,” Rawdon said — “ I hope to put a bullet in'.o the man whom 
that belongs to.” He had thought to himself, it would be a line ret cage 
to wrap a ball in the note, and kill Ste} nc with it 

Afler this colloquy the brothers once more shook hands and parted. 
Lady Jane had heard ot the Colonel’s arrival and was waiting for her 
husband in the adjoining dining-room, with female instinct auguring 
evil. The door of the dining-room happened to be left open, and the 
lady of course was issuing from it as the two brothers passed out of the 
study. She held out her hand to Rawdon, and said she was glad he 
was come to breakfast; though she could percctxc, by his h.iggird 
anshom face, and the dark looks of her husband, that there was \cry 
little question of breakfast between them. Rawdon muttered some 
excuses about an engagement, squeezing hard the timid little hand 
which his sistc'-.n-law reached out to hiiii Her imploring ejes could 
read nothing but c.alamity in his face, but he went .ana\ without 
anotlier word Nor did bir Put \ouchsafc her any expl ination. The 
children came up to salute him, and he kissed them in his usual frigid 
manner The mother took both of them close to herself, and held a 
h.'ind of each of them aa they kne't down to prajers, wliieli bir Pitt 
re.ul to them, and to the sersants m their Sunday suits nr li\ cries, 
ranged upon chairs on the other side of the hissing ti.a-uin Break- 
fast was so Lite that da>, in consequence of the dcla}s which had 
occurred, tltat the church-bells began to ring whilst they were sitting 
oVbr their meal, and Lady Jane was too ill, she said, to go to church, 
though her thoughts had been entirely astray during the period of 
family devotion. 

Rawdon Crawley mc.mwhilc hiiiried on from Great Gaunt Street, 
and knocking at the great bronze Medusa’s head which stands on the 
portal of Gaunt House, brought out the purple Silenus in a red and 
ailver waistcoat, who acts as porter of that pal.ice. The man waa 
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scared also by the Colond’s dishevelled appearance, and barred the 
way as if afraid that the other was going to force it. But Colonel 
Crawley only took out a card and enjoined him particularly to send 
It in to Lord Steyne, and to mark the address written on it, and sa^ 
that Colonel Crawley would be all day after one o’clock at the Regent 
Club in St James’s Street — not at home The fat red-faced iQan 
looked after him with astonishment as he strode away, so did the 
people in their Sunday clothes who were out so early the charky 
boys with shining faces, the greengrocer lolling at his door, and the 
publican shutting his shutters in the sunshine, against service com- 
menced. The people joked at the cab-stand about his appearance, as 
he took a carnage there, and told the driver to drive him to Knights- 
bridge Barracks 

All the bells were jangling and tolling as he reached that place. 
He might have seen his old acquamtance Amelia on her way from 
Brompton to Russell Square had he been looking out. Troops of 
schools were on their march to church, the shiny pavement and 
outsides of coaches in the suburbs were thronged with people out 
upon their Sunday pleasure ; but tlie Colonel was much too busy 
to take any heed of these phcnomcn.'i, and, amving at Knights- 
bridge, speedily made his way up to the room of his old friend and 
comrade Captain Maemurdo, who Crawley found, to his satisfaction, 
was m barracks. 

Captain Maemurdo, a veteran officer and Waterloo man, greatly 
liked by his regiment, in which want of money alone prevented him 
from attaming the highest ranks, was enjoying the forenoon calmly in 
bed. He had been at a fast supper-party, gi\en the night before by 
Captain the Honourable George Cinqbars, at his house in Brompton 
Square, to several young men of the regiment, and a number of Udics 
of the coips de ballet, and old Alac, who was at home with people of 
all ages and ranks, and consorted witli generals, dog-fanciers, opera- 
dancers, bruisers, and every kind of person, in a word, was resting him- 
self after the night’s labours, and, not being on duty, was in bed 

His room was hung round with boxing, sporting, and dancing 
pictures, presented to him by comrades as they retired from the regi- 
ment, and mamed and settled into quiet life. And as he was now 
nearly fifty years of age, twenty-four of which he had passed in the 
corps, he had a singular museum. He was one of the best shots in 
England, .and, for a heavy man, one of the best ndeis ; indeed, he and 
Crawley had been rivals when the latter was in the army. To be brief 
Mr. Maemurdo was lying in bed, reading in Rg/Is Ltfe an account of 
tlat fight between the Tutbury Pet and the Barking Butcher, 
which lias been before mentioned-— a venerable bristly warnoTi with a 
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little dose-shaved grey head, with a silk night-cap, a red face and nose, 
and a great dyed moustache. 

When Rawdon told the Captain he wanted a friend, the lattei 
denevr perfectly well on what duty of friendship he was called to 
act, and indeed had conducted scores of affairs for his acquaintances 
with the greatest prudence and skill. His Royal Highness the late 
lamented Commander-in-Chief had had the greatest regard for Mao- 
murdo on this account , and he was the common refuge of gentlemen 
m trouble. 

"What’s the row about, Crawley, my boy?” said the old warrior. 
"No more gambling business, hay, like that when uc shot Captain 
Marker?” 

“ It’s about — about my wife,” Crawley answered, casti~g down his 
eyes and turning very red. 

The other gave a whistle. "I always said she’d thro>v ou over,” 
he began — indeed there were bets in the regiment and .1 the clubs 
regarding the probable fate of Colonel Crawley, so light'v w.as his 
wife’s character esteemed by his comrades and the world , but seeing 
the savage look with which Rawdon answered the expression of this 
opinion, Maemurdo did not think fit to enlarge upon it further 

“ Is there no w.iy out of it, old boy?” the Captain continued in a 
grave tone “ Is it only suspicion, you know, or — or what .s it ’ Any 
letters? Can’t you keep it quiet? Rest not make any ro’se about 
a thing of that sort, if you can help it ” “ Think of his only Anding her 
out now,” the Captain thought to himself, and remembered a hundred 
particular conversations at the mess table, in winch Mrs Crawlc) » 
reputation hrd been tom to shreds, 

“Th* fc» no w.ay hut one out of it,” Rawdon replied — and there's 
omy a way out of 11 for one of us, Mac — do > ou understand ’ I was 
put out of the way arrested* I found 'em alone together I told 
him he was a liar and a coivard, and knocked him down and 
thrashed him” 

" Serve him right, Maemurdo said. “ Who is it ? ” 

Rawdon answered it was Lord Stcyne. 

“ The deuce 1 a Marquis 1 they said he — that is, they said j ou 

"What the dctil do you mean?” roared out Rawdon; "do jou 
‘mean that you ever heard a fellow doubt about my wife, ard didn't tell 
me, Mac?” 

" The world’s very censorious, old bo) ,” the other replied “ What 
the douce was the good of my telling you what any tom-fools talked 
about?” 

“ It was damned unfriendly, Mac,” said Rawdon, quite overcome; 
and, covering tau face with his hands, he gave way to an emotioa, the 
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■igbt of winch caused the tough old campaigner opposite him to wince 
with sympathy. " Hold up, old boy,” he said ; “ great man or not, well 
put a bullet in him, damn him. As for women, the/re all so.” 

“You don’t know how fond 1 was of that one,” Rawdon said, half^ 
marticulately. “ Damme, I followed her like a footman I gave up 
everything 1 had to her. I’m a beggar because 1 would marry her. 
By Jo\e, sir, I’ve pawned my own watch m order to get her anythidg 
she fancied and she — she’s been making a purse for herself all the 
time, and grudged me a hundred pound to get me out of quod.” He 
then fiercely and incoherently, and with an agimtion under which 
his counsellor had never before seen him labour, told Maemurdo 
the circumstances of the storj' llis adtiscr caught at some stray 
hints in It 

“ She may be innocent, after all,” he said “Shesaysso Stcync 
has been a hundred times alone with her in the house before ” 

“ It may be so,” Rawdon answered s.idlv, “ hut tins don't look ^ery 
innocent ” and lie showed the Captain the t!'»us.ind-potiiid note 
which he had found m liecky’s pocket-book “ 1 ms is what he gave 
her, Mac and she kep’ it unknown to me and w ith this money in the 
house, she refused to stand by me when I was locked up” The 
Captain could not but own that the secreting of the money had a very 
ugly look 

Whilst they were engaged in their conference, Rawdon dispatched 
Captain Maemurdo’s servant to Curzon Street, with an order to the 
domestic there to give up a bag of clothes of which the Colonel had 
great need. And during the man’s absence, and with great labour 
and a Johnson’s Dictionary, which stood them in much stead, Rawdon 
and liis second composed a letter, which the latter was to send to 
Lord Stcync C.iptain Maemurdo h id the honour of waiting upon the 
Marquis of Stcync, on the part of Colonel K.iwdon Crawley, and 
begged to intimate that he was empowered by the Colonel to make 
any arrangements for the meeting which, he had no doubt, it was liis 
Lordship’s intention to demand, and which the circumst.-inces of the 
morning had rendered inevitable Captain M.icmurdo begged Lord 
Stcync m the most polite manner to appoint a friend, with whom he 
(Captain M‘M.) might communicate, and desired that the meeting 
might take place with as little delay as possible. , 

In a postscript the Captain stated that he had m his possession a 
bank-note for a large amount, which Colonel Crawley had reason to 
suppose was the property of the Marquis of Stcync. And he was 
mixious, on the Colonel’s behalf, to give up the note to its owner. 

By the time this note was composed, the Captain’s servant returned 
ftom his mission to Colonel Crawley’s house in Curzon Stieet, hot 
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irithout the carpct-bag and portmanteau, for uhich he had been sent, 
and with a very puzzled and odd face. 

“ They won’t give ’em up,” said the man , “ there's a regular shinty 
in the hoiAe; and e\ cry thing at sives and sevens. The landlords 
*coEie in and took possession. The servants was a-dnnkin’ up in the 
drawing-room. 1 hey said — they saiQ you had gone off with the plate. 
Colonel” — the man added after a pause — “ One of the servants is off 
already. And Trotter, the man as was very noisy and drunk indeed, 
says nothing shall go out of the house until his wages is paid up ” 

The account of this little revolution in May I'air astonished and 
gave a little gaiety to an othervvise very tusie conversation. 'I he two 
officers laughed at Raw don’s discomfiture 

“I’m glad the little ’iin isn't at home,” R.ivvdon said, biting his 
n.-iils “ You remember him, Mac, dont you, m the Riding School^ 
How he sat the kicker to be sure ' didn’t he?" 

“ That he did, old boy,” said the good-natured Captain 
Little Ravvdnii vv.is then sitting, one of fifty gown-bovs, in the 
Chapel of Whitcfrinrs School thinking, not about the sermon, but 
.ibout going home next Saturday, when his father would certainly tip 
him, and perhaps would take him to the play 

“ He’s a regular trump, that bov,” the father went on, still musing 
about his son, ‘ 1 say, Mac, if anything goes wrong — if I drop — I 
should like you to — to go and see him, you know and say that I w as 
very fond of him, and that And— d ish it — old chap, give him these 
gold sleeve-buttons it’s all I’ve got” He covered his face with his 
black hands over which the tears rolled and made furrows of white 
Mr. Maemurdo had also occasion to take off his silk night-cap and 
rub it across his cy cs, 

“ Go I’own and order some breakfast,” he said to his mnn in a loud 
cheerful voice. “ What'll you hav c. Craw ley > Some devilled kidney s 
and a hernng — let’s say. And, Oay , lay out some dressing things for 
the Ccloncl, we were always pretty much of a size, Kavvdon, my boy, 
and neither of us ndc so light as we did when we first entered the 
corps.” With winch, and leaving the Colonel to dress himself, 
M icmurdo turned round towards the wall, and resumed the perusal of 
BeWs Li/e, until suca time as his friends toilette was complete, and 
he was at liberty to commence his ow n 

This, as he was about to meet a lord, Capt.'iin hlacmurdo pcrfoinicd 
with particular care lie waxed bis mustacliios into a state of bnlhani. 
polish, and put on a tight cravat and a trim buff waistcoat so that all 
the young officers in the mess-room, whither Crawley had preceded 
his friend, complimented Mac on his appearance at breakfast, and 
asked if he was going to be married that Sunday? 
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CHAPTER LV, 

nr MTHICH THE SAME SUBJECT IS TURSUED. 

B ecky did not mlly from the state of stupor and confusion in 
which the events of the previous night had plunged her intrepid 
spirit, until the bells of the Curzon Street Chapels were ringing for 
afternoon service, and rising from her bed she began to ply her own 
bell, in order to summon the French maid who had left her some 
hours before 

Mrs Rawdon Crawley rang many times in vain; and though, on 
the last occasion, she rang with sucli vehemence as to pull down the 
bell-rope. Mademoiselle Fifinc did not make her appearance — no, not 
though her mistress, in a great pet, and with the bell-rope m her liand, 
came out to the landing-place with her hair over her shoulders, and 
screamed out repeatedly for her attendant. 

The truth is, she bad quitted the premises for many hours, and 
upon that permission which is called French leave among us After 
picking up the trinkets in the drawmg-room. Mademoiselle had 
ascended to her own apartments, packed and corded her own boxes 
there, tripped out and called a cab for herself, brought down her 
trunks with her own hand, and without ever so much avasking the aid 
of an} of the other servants, who would probably have refused it, as 
they hated her cordially, and without wishing any one of them gbod* 
bye, had made her exit from Curzon Street 

The game, m her opmion, was over in that little domestic esta- 
Uishment. Fifine went off in a cab, as wc have known more exalted 
persona of her nation to do under similar circumstances but, more 
provident or lucky than these, she secured not only her own property, 
but some of her mistress’s (if mdeed that lady could be said to have 
any property at all) — and not only carried off the trinkets before 
alluded to, and some favourite dresses on which she had long kept 
her eye, but four richly gilt Louis Quatorze candlesticks, six gilt 
Albums, Keepsakes, and Books of Beauty, a gold enamelled snuff-box 
which had once belonged to Madame du Barri, and the sweetest litdc 
inkstand and mother-of-pearl blotting-book, which Becky used when 
she cooqiosed her charming little pmk notes, had vanished frasn the 
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premiMS in Cuxnm Street together with Mademoisdle Fifine, and all 
the ailver laid on the table for the little festin which Rawdon inters 
tupted. The plated ware Mademoiselle left behind her was too 
cumbrous probably, for which reason, no doubt, she also left the fire- 
jrons, the chimney-glasses, and the rosewood cottage piano 

A lady very like her subsequently kept a milliner’s shop in the Rue 
du Helder at Paris, where she lived with great credit and enjoyed the 
patronage of my Lord Steyce Tins person always spoke of England 
as of the most treacherous country in the world, and stated to her 
young pupils that she had been affrcHsement volie by natives of that 
island. It was no doubt compassion for her misfortunes which 
induced the Marquis of Stcync to be so very kind to Madame de 
Saint Amaranthe May she flourish as she deserves, — she appears 
no more in our quarter of Vanity Fair 

Heanng a buzz and a stir below, and indignant at the impudence 
of those servants who would not answer her summons, Mrs Crawley 
flung her morning robe round her, and descended majestically to the 
drawing-room, whence the noise proceeded. 

The cook was there with blackened face, seated on the beautiful 
chintr sofa by the side of Mrs Raggles, to whom she was administering 
Maraschino The page with the sugar-loaf buttons, who carried 
about Becky’s pink notes, and jumped about her little carnage with 
such alacrity, was now engaged putting his fingers into a crcam-dish , 
the footman was talking to Raggles, who had a face full of perplexity 
and woe — and yet, though the door was open, and Becky hud been 
screaming a half dozen of times a few feet off, not one of her attend- 
ants had obeyed her calk " Hate a little drop, do’cc now, Mrs 
Raggles,” the cook was saying as Becky entered, the white cashmere 
dressing-gown flouncing around her 

"Simpson! Trotter!" the mistress of the house cried in great 
wrath. "How dare you stay here when you heard me call> How 
dare you sit down in my presence Where’s my maid ” The page 
withdrew his ftngers from his mouth with a moment.iTy terror but the 
cook took off a glass of Maraschino, of which Mrs. liagglcs had had 
enough, staring at Becky over the little gilt glass as she drained its 
contents. The liquor appeared to give the odious rebel courage. 

“ Your sofy, indeed < ’’ Mis Cook said. “ I'm a scttin’ on Mrs. 
Raggles’s sofy. Don’t you stir, Mrs. Raggles, mum. I’m a settm’ on 
Mr. and Mrs. Ragglcs’s sofy, which they bought with honest money, 
and very dear it cost ’em, too And I’m thinkin’ if I set here until 
I’m paid my wages, 1 shall set a precious long time, Mrs Higgles ; 
and set I will, too — ^hal ha'” and with this she filled herself anothei 
j^aas of the liquor, and drank it with a more hideously satirical air. 
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"Trotter I Simpson t turn that drunken wretch out,” screamed 
Mr& Crawley. 

“ 1 shawm’t," said Trotter the footman ; “ turn out yourself Pay 
our sellcrics, and turn me out too Wilt go fast enough ” 

“Are you all here to insult me?” cried Beck) in afurj’, “ whei^ 

Colonel Crawley comes home I’ll ” 

At this the servants burst into a hoarse haw-haw, m which, how- 
ever, Haggles, who still kept a most melancholy countenance, did not 
join “He ain’t a coming back,” Mr. Trotter resumed. “He sent 
for his things, and I wouldn’ let ’em go, although Mr. Haggles would . 
and I don’t b’lieve he’s no more a Colonel than 1 am. He’s hoff' aiid 
I suppose you’re a goiii’ after him You're no better than swindlers, 
both on you Don’t be a buUjing ;h^. I w on’t stand it. Pay us our 
sellcrics, I s.ay Fay us our selicncs ” It was evident from Me. 
Trotter’s flushed countenance and defective intonation, that he, too, 
had had recourse to vinous stiniiihis 

“ Mr Haggles,” said Becky, in i p.ission of vevation, “you will rot 
surely let me be insulted by tluit drunken man > ’’ “ Hold your noise, 
Trotter; do now,” said Simpson the page. lie was affected by his 
mistress’s deplorable situation, .and sacceeded in preventing an out- 
rageous denial of the epithet ‘drunken’ on the footman’s part. 

“ O Mam,” said Haggles, “ I nci tr thought to live to see tins year 
day I’ve known the Crawley family ever since I was born. I lived 
butler with Miss Crawley for thirty years, and I little thought one of 
that family was a goin’ to ruing me — yes, ruing roc” — said the poor 
fellow with tears in his eyes. “ liar you a gom’ to pay me? You’ve 
lived in tins ’ousc four year You’ve ’ad my substance my plate and 
linnmg You ho me a milk and butter bill of two ’upcired pound ; 
you must ’avc noo-laid licggs for y our hoinlcts, and cream for your 
spanil dog” « 

“She didn’t care what her own flesh and blood Ii.id,” interposed 
the cook. “Many’s the time he’d have starved but for me ” , 

“ He’s a cliaraty boy now, Cooky,” said Mr Trotter, with a drunken 
“ha* ha!” — and honest Haggles continued, in a lamentable tone, an 
enumeration of his gnefs. All Ik said was true Becky and her husband 
had ruined him He had bills coming due next week and no means to 
meet them He would be sohl up .ind turned out of his shop and his 
house, because he had trusted to tlie Crawley family His tears and 
lamenutions made Becky more piovish than ever 

“ You all seem to be against me,” she said, bitterly. “ What do you 
want ? I can’t pay you on bimday Come back to-morrow and I’ll pay 
you everything I thought CoIonU Crawley h.id settled wiih you. He 
will to-monow. I declare to you upon my honour that he left home 
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tins morning with fifteen hundred pounds in his pocket-book. He has 
left me nothing Apply to him. Give me a bonnet and shawl and let 
me go out and find him I here was a difTcrcncc between us this 
morning You all seem to know it 1 promise }ou upon my word that 
3 ' 0 ]i shall all be paid. He has got a good appointment. Lot me go 
out and find him ” 

1 his audacious smtement caused Raggtes and the other personages 
present to look at one another with a wild surprise, and with it 
Kcbecca left them She went up-stairs and dressed herself this time 
without the aid of her F'rench maid. She went into Raw don’s room, 
and there saw that a tnink and bag were packed ready for rcmoial, 
with a pencil direction that they should be given when called for , then 
she went into the Frenchwoman’s garret, ever> thing was clean, and 
all the drawers emptied there She bethought herself of the trinkets 
which had been left on the ground, and felt certain that the woman 
had fled "Good llc.ivcns* was cicr such ill luck as mine’” she 
said, "to be so near, and to lose all. Is it all too late^ No, there 
was one chance more.” 

She dressed herself, and went awa> unmolested this tune, but 
alone. It was four o’clock She went swiftly down the streets (she 
had no money to pay for .1 c.irriagc), and never stopped until she 
came to Sir I’ltt Crawlc>’b door, in Great Gaunt Street \Vhcrc was 
Lady Jane Crawley ? She was at chureh. Lceky was not surrv. Sir 
Pitt was in his study, and had given orders nut to be disturbed — she 
must sec him — slic slipped by the sentinel in Jivcrv at once, and was 
in S's PiU’s room before the .istonishcd Uaronet had even laid down 
tiie p.'ipcr. 

He turned red and started back from her w ith a look of great alarm 
and horror . 

“ Ho not look so,” she said. " I am not guilty, I’ltt, dear Pitt ; 
you were my friend once licforc God, I am not guiltv, I seem so. 
Everything is against me. And O! at such a moment' just when all 
my hoixis were about to be realized, just when happiness was in store 
for us ” 

“ Is this true, what 1 see in the paper then>” Sir Pitt said — a 
paragraph in which had greatly surprised him. 

“ It IS true. Lord Steync told me on !■ rida> night, the mglit of that 
faVil balk He has been promised an appointment any time these sir 
months. Mr. Martyr, the Colonial Secretary, told him yesterday that 
it was made out. lhat unlucky arrest ensued , that horrible mciting. 
1 was only guilty of too much devotedness to Raw don’s service I 
have received Lord Stcyne alone a hundred times before. 1 confess 
I Iia*id money of which Kawdon knew nothing Don't y ou know how 
1 34 
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cardess he is of it, and could I dare to confide it to him?” And so 
•he went on with a perfectly connected story, which she poured into 
the ears of her perplexed kinsman. 

It w’as to the following cfiicct. Becky owned, and with perfect frank- 
ness, but deep contrition, that having remarked Lord Stcync’s pnijtialtty 
for her (at the mention of which. Pitt blushed), and being secure of her 
own virtue, she had determined to turn the grciit peer's attachment to the 
advantage of herself and her family “ I looked for a peerage for you, 
Pitt,” she said (the brothcr-in-law again turned red) “ We have talked 
about It. Your genius and Lord Stej ne’s interest made it more than 
probable, had not this dreadful calamity come to put an end to all our 
hopes. But, first, I own that it was my object to rescue my dear 
husband, — him whom I loi c in spite of all his ill usage and suspicions 
of me, — to remove him from the poverty and rum w'hich was impend- 
ing over us 1 saw Lord btcync’s partiality for me,” she said, casting 
down her eyes “ 1 own that 1 did everything in niy power to make 
myself pleasing to him, and as far as an honest woman m<iy, to secure 
bis — his esteem. It was only on Friday morning that the news 
arrived of the death of the Governor of Cuv entry Island, and my Lord 
instantly secured the appointment for my dear husb.ind It was 
intended as a surprise for him, — ^hc was to see it in the p.apcr5 to-day. 
Even after that horiid arrest took place (the expenses of which Lord 
Steyne generously said he would settle, so th.it I was in a manner 
prevented from coming to my husband’s assistance), my Lord was 
laughing with me, and saying th.U my di.ircst Raw don would be con- 
soled when he read of his appointment in the paper, in that shocking 
spun — bailiff's house And then — then he came home His suspicions 
were excited, — the drc.idful scene took place between my Lord and 
my cruel, cruel R.awdon — and, O niy Gml, wh.it will Inippen next^ 
Pitt, dear Pitt I pity me, and reconcile us ' ” And as she spoku shr 
flung herself down on her knees, and bursting into tears, seized hold 
of Pitt’s hand, which she kissed passion.itcly. , 

It was in this very attitude tliat Lady J.'inc, who, returning from 
church, ran to her husband’s room directly she hc.ard Mrs Kawdon 
Crawley was closeted there, found the Baronet and his sister-in- 
law. 

“ I am surprised that woman lias the audacity to enter this house, ’* 
Lady Jane said, trcmbhng in every limb, and turning quite pale. (Her 
Ladyship had sent out her maid directly after bicakfast, who had 
communicated with Raggics and Raw'don Crawley's household, who 
had told her all, and a great deal more than they knew, of that story, 
and many others besides) “How dare Mrs. Crawley to enter the 
house of— of an honest family 
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Sir Pitt started back, amazed at bis wife’s display of vigour. Becky 
still kept her kneeling posture, and clung to Sir Pitt's hand 

“ Tell her that she does not know alL Tell her that 1 am innocent, 
dear Pitt,” she whimpered out 

• “ Upon my word, my love, I think you do Mrs, Crawley injustice,” 
Sir Pitt said; at which speech Rebecca was vastly relieved “ Indeed 
I believe her to be ” 

“To be what?" cried out Lady Jane, her clear voice thrilling, and 
her heart beating violently as she spoke “ '1 o be a wicked woman — 
a heartless mother, a false w ife ^ She ne\cr loved her dear little boy, 
who used to fly here and tell me of her cruelty to him. She never 
came into a family but she strove to bring misery with her, and to 
weaken the most sacred affections with her wicked flattery and false- 
hoods She has deccii’cd her husband, as she has deceived cver)'- 
body, her soul is black with vanity, worldhncss, and all sorts of 
crime. I tremble when I touch her. 1 keep my children out of her 
sight. 1 ” 

“Lady Jane!” cried Sir Pitt, starting up, “this is really lan- 
guage ” 

“I have been a true and faithful wife to >ou. Sir Pitt,” Lady Jane 
continued, intrepidly, “I hate kept my marriage vow as I made it 
to God, and have been obedient and gentle as a wife should But 
righteous obedience has its limits, and 1 declare that I will not bear 
that — that woman again under my roof if she enters it, 1 and my 
children will leave it. She is not worthy to sit down with Christian 
people. You — you must choose, sir, between her and me,” and with 
this my Lady swept out of the room, fluttering with her own audac ty, 
and leaving Rebecca and Sir Pitt not a little astonished at it 

As for I'ccky, she was not hurt, nay, she was pleased “It w.is 
the diamond-clasp you ga^c me,” she said to Sir Pitt, reaching him 
out her hand; and before she left him (for which event you maybe 
sure my Lady Jane was looking out from her dressing-room window 
in the upper story) the Baronet had promised to go and seek out his 
brother, and endeavour to bring about a reconciliation 

Rawdon found some of the young fellows of the regiment seated in 
ttus^mess-room at breakfast, and was induced without much diiificultv 
to partake of that meal, and of the devilled legs of fowls and soda-water 
with which these young gentlemen fortified themselves Then they 
had a conversation befitting the day and their time of life : about the 
neat pigcon-match at Battersea, with relati\e bets upon Ross and 
Oabaldiston. about Mademoiselle Anane of the French Opera, and 
wba had left her, and how she was consoled bv Panther Carr; and 
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about the fight between the Butcher and the Pet, and the probabilities 
that It was a cross. Young landsman, a hero of seventeen, labon- 
ously endeavouring to get up a pair of niustachios, had seen the fight, 
and spoke in the most scientific manner about the battle, and the con- 
dition of the men. It was he who had driven the Butcher on<to the 
gp'ound in his drag, and passed the whole of the previous night with 
him. Had there not been foul pla> he must have won it All the old 
files of the Ring were in it . and Tand> man wouldn t pay , no, daminj , 
he wouldn’t pay — It was but a } car since the young Cornet, now so 
knowing a hand m Cribb's parlour, had a still lingering liking for 
toify, and used to be birched at I'ton 

So they went on talking about dancers, fights, drinking, demiicps, 
until Maemurdo came dow n and joined the boy s and the conversation 

He did not appear to think that any especial rcixrcncc was due to 
their boyhood, the old fellow cut in with stones, to the full as choice 
as any the youngest rake present had to tell, — nor did his own gray 
hairs, nor their smooth faces detain him Old Mac w as famous fui 
his good stones. He was not cx.actly a lady’s man; that is, men 
asked him to dine rather at the houses of then mistresses than of their 
mothers There tan scarcely be a life lower, perhaps, than his ; but 
he was quite contented with it, suclt as it was, and led it in perfect 
good nature, simplicity, and modesty of demeanour. 

By the time Mac had finished a copious breakfast, most of the 
others had concluded their meal Young Lord Vannas was smoking 
an immense meerschaum pipe, while Captain llugues was employed 
w ith a cigar that violent little devil fandyman, with bis little bull- 
terrier between his legs, was tossing for shillings with all liis might 
^that fellow was always at some game or other) against Captain 
Deuceacc; and Mac and K.iw'don w.dkcd off to the Club, neither, of 
course, having given any hint of the business which was oceJpying 
their minds Both, on the other b ind, had joined pretty gaily in the 
conversation ; as why should they interrupt it ? Feasting, drinking^ 
ribaldry, 'aughter, go on alongside of .ill sorts of other occupations 
in Vanity Fair, — the crowds were pouring out of church as Kawdon 
and his friend passed down St James’s Street and entered into their 
Qub. 

The old bucks and habitues, who ordinarily stand gapmg and 
grinning out of the great front window of the Club, had not amvefi at 
their posts as yet, — the iiewspapcr-room was almost empty. One man 
was present whom Rawdon did not know ; another to whom he owed 
a httle score for whist, and whom, in consequence, he did not care to 
meet; a third was reading the Moyalnt (a periodical famous for its 
■caudal and its attachment to Church and King) Sunday piper at the 
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table, and, looking up at Cravilcy mth some inlcicst, said, " Crawley, 
1 congratulate >ou ” 

" What do you mean 7 " ^ald the Colonel 

“ It’s in the Observer and the Royalist too,” said Mr Smith. 

• “What?” Kawdon cried, turning very red. He thought that the 
affair with Lord Stcync was already in the public prints Smith 
loo’-cd up wondering and smiling at the agitation which the Colonel 
exhibited as he took up the paper, and trembling, began to read 

Mr Smith and Mr. Urown (the gentleman with w horn Kaudon had 
the outstanding whist account) had been talking about the Colonel 
just boforc he came in 

“ It is come just in the nick of time,” said Smith “ I suppose 
Crawley had not a shilling in the world ” 

“ It’s a wind that blows everybody good,” Mr I'rown said “ He 
can't go away without paying me a pony he owes me.” 

*■ What’s the salary ” asked Smith 

“Two or three thousand,” answered the other “ Hut the climate’s 
so infernal, they don’t enjoy it long Livcrscegc died after eighteen 
months of it and the man before w'cnt off m six weeks, I hear ' 

“ Some people say his brother is a \ery clever man " “ 1 always 

found him a d bore,” Smith cjaeiilatcd “ He must ha\ c good 

interest, though He must hate got the Colonel the place" 

said Brown, with a sneer. “Pooh. — It was Lord Stcync 

got It” 

“How do you mem 

“A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband,” answered the 
other, enigmatically, and went to rCiid his papers 

Kawdon^ fo: his part, rc.vd in the Royalist the following astonishing 
para^.aph — 

"Govekxoksiiif OF CotLNrKt IsLVND — II M .S Vellowjack, Com- 
mander Jaunden, has brought letters and papers from Coventry Island. 
H £ Sir Thomas Livcrsrege had fallen a victim to the pievading fever at 
Swamptown IIis loss is deeply felt in the nourishing colony. We hear that 
the Governorship has been offered to Colonel Kawdon Crawley, C B , a dia* 
tinguishcd Waterloo ofllccr We need not only men of acknowledged bravery, 
but men of ailministrative talents, to superintend the uifairs of our colonies; 
and we have 110 doubt that the gentleman selected by the Colonial Office to fdl 
tht lamented vacancy wliidi lias occuircd at Coventry Island is admirably 
calculated for the post which he is obout to occupy.” 

“Coventry Island! where was it? who had appointed him to the 
government? You must take me out as your sccrctarv, old boy,” 
Captain Maemurdo said laughing; and as Crawley and h.s fneod sat 
wondering and perplexed over the announcement, the Club waiter 
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brought m to the Colonel a card, on which the name of Mr. Wenham 
was engraved, who begged to see Colonel Crawley. 

The Colonel and his aide-de-camp went out to meet the gentle- 
man, rightly conjecturing th.at he was an emissary of Lord Stcyne. 
“ Hon d’ye do, Crawley ’ I am glad to see you,” said Mr. Wei^ham, 
with a bland smile, and grasping Cranlej’s hand with great cordiality. 

“ You come, 1 suppose, from ” , 

“ Exactly,” said Mr Wenham 

“ Then this is my friend Captain Maemurdo, of the Life Guards 
Green ” 

“ Delighted to know Captain Maemurdo, 1 m sure," Mr Wenham 
said, and tendered another smile and shake of the hand to the second, 
as he had done to the principal Mac put out one Anger, anned nith 
a buckskin glove, and made a very fngid bow to Mr. Wenham over 
Ills tight cravat lie nas, perhaps, discontented at being put in com- 
munication with a piLin^ and thought that Lord Steyne should havt 
sent him a Colonel at the \cr) least ” 

“As Maemurdo acts for me, and knovvs nhat I mean,” Crawley 
said, “I h.id better retire and kavc >ou together” 

“ Of course,” said Maemurdo 

“ B) no means, my dc.ar Colonel,” Mr Wenham said , “ the inter- 
view which 1 had the honour of requesting was with you personally, 
though the company of Captain Maemurdo cannot fail to be also most 
plcas.ng In fact. Captain, I hope that our conversation will lead to 
none but the most agreeable results, very dilTerent from those which 
my friend Colonel Crawley appears to anticipate." 

“ Humph I” said C.apt.ain Maemurdo — Be hanged to these civilians, 
I.C thought to himself, they arc alnajs for arranging and speechifying 
Mr Wenham took a chair which was not offered to him — took a paper 
from his pocket, and resumed — ■- 

“You have seen this gratifj mg announcement in the p.apers this 
morning, Colonel ^ Government has secured a most valuable servant, 
and you, if you accept oiHcc, as I presume you will, an excellent 
appointment. Three thousand a jear, delightful climate, excellent 
government-house, all your own way m the Colony, and a certain 
promotion. I congratulate jou with all my heart. 1 presume you 
know, gentlemen, to whom my fnend is indebted for this piece of 
patronage?” ' 

“ Hanged if I know,” the Captain said . his prmcipal turned 
very red. 

“ To one of the most generous and kindest men in the world, as he 
IS one of the greatest — to my excellent fnend the Marquis of St^e.” 

“ I’ll see him d- before I take his place,” growled out Rawdon. 
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“Vou are imtated against n\y noble friend,” Mr. Wcnliam calmly 
resumed “ and now, in the name of common sense and justice, tell 
me why ? ” 

“ Why ?” cried Raw don in surprise 

* “ Why ? Dammy 1 ” said the Captain, ringing his stick on the 
ground. 

‘tUammy, indeed,” said Mr. Wenham, with the most agreeable 
smile, “ still, look at the matter as a man of the world — as an honest 
man, and sec if > ou have not licen m the wrong \ i>u come home 
from a journey, and find — what’ — mj Lord .Stesne supping at your 
house in Curzon btrcct with Mrs Crawley Is the circumstance 
strange or novel ’ Has he not been a hundred times before in the 
same position? Upon my honour and word as a gentleman,” (Mr. 
Wenham here put his hand on hts waistcoat with a parliamentary 
an,) “ I declare I think that \ our suspicions arc monstrous and utterly 
unfounded, and that they injuic an honoiiraldc gentleman who has 
proved his good will towards >ou bj a thousand benefactions — and a 
most spotless and innocent lady ” 

“You don’t mean to say that — that Crawlev's mistaken?” said 
Mr Maemurdo. 

“ 1 btiicve that Mrs Crawley is as innocent as mv v ifc, Mrs. Wen- 
ham,” Mr Wenliam said, with gicat energy ‘ I bclieie that, misled 
by an infernal jealousy, my friend here strikes a blo'v against not only 
an infirm and old man of high station, Ins constant friend and bene- 
factor, but against his wife, his owm dearest honour, his son’s future 
reputation, and Ins own prospects in life 

“I will tell jou what happencti,” Mr Wenham continued with 
great solemnity. “I w.as sent for tins morning bv m\ Lord btcjne, 
and found him in a pitiable state, as, I need h irdly inform Colonel 
Crawley, any man of age and infinmty would be .after a pcr5on.il 
conflict with .1 man of jour strength I siv to joar face, it was 
a cruel advantage jou took of tliat strength. Colonel Crawlej'. It 
was not only the body of my noble and cvccllent friend w hich was 
wounded — ^his heart, sir, was bleeding. A man whom he had loaded 
with benefits and regarded w ith aficction, had subjected him to the 
foulest indignity. What was this verj' appointment, which appears 
in^hc journals of to-daj’, hut a proof of his kindness to jou ? When 
1 saw Ills Lordship this morning I found him m a state pitiable indeed 
to see and as anxious as jou arc to reicnge the outrage committed 
upon linn, by blood. You know he lias given his proofs, I presume, 
Colonel Crawley ?” 

“ He has plenty of pluck,” said tlie Colonel. " Nobody ever said 
he hadn’t” 
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" Hu first order to me «as to write a letter of challenge, and to 
cany it to Colonel Crawley. ‘ One or other of us,’ he said, ‘ must not 
survive the outrage of last night ' ” 

Crawle} nodded “ You’re coming to the point, Wenham,’’ he s^d. 

“I tried my utmost to calm Lord Stcync. ‘Good God I sir, 

I said, * how 1 regret that Mrs Wenham and myself had not accepted 
Mrs, Crawley’s invitation to sup with her I 

“ She asked you to sup with her?” Captain Maemurdo said. 

“After the Opera. Here’s the note of invitation — stop — no, this 
IS another paper — I thought 1 h.ad it, but it’s of no consequenee and 
I pledge you my word to the fact. If we had come — and it was only 
one of Mrs. Wenham’s headaches which prevented us — she suffers 
under them a good deal, especially in the spring — if we had come, 
and you had returned home, there would have been no quarrel, no 
insult, no suspicion — and so it is positively because my poor wife has 
a headache th.at you .ire to bring death don n upon two men of honour, 
and plunge tno of the most cxcc’Ient and ancient families m the king- 
dom into disgrace and sorrow " 

Mr Maemurdo looked at his pnncipal with the air of a man pro- 
foundly puzzled and Kan dun felt with a kind of rage that his prey 
nas escaping him. He did not believe a word of the story, and yet, 
how discredit or disprov c it ? 

Mr. Wenham continued with the same fluent oratory, which in his 
place in parliament he had so often practised — “ 1 sate for an hour 
or more by Lord Steyne’s bedside, beseeching, imploring Lord Stcync 
to forego his intention of demanding a meeting. I pointed out to him 
that the circumstances were after all suspicious — they were suspicious. 
1 acknowledge it, — any man in your position might tiavc been taken 
in — I said that a man funous with jealousy is to all^ intent*; and 
purposes a madman, and should be as such regarded — that a duel 
between you must lead to the disgrace of all parties concerned — that 
a man of his Lordship’s exalted station had no right in these days, 
when the most atrocious revolutionary principles, and the most 
dangerous levelling doctrines arc preached among the vulgar, to 
create a public scandal , and that, however innocent, the common 
people would insist that he was guilty. In fine, I implored him not to 
send the challenge ” < 

“I don’t believe one word of the whole story," said Kawdon, 

grinding his teeth “1 believe it a d he, and that you’re in it, 

Mr. Wenham If the ehallenge don’t come from him, by Jove it shall 
come from me ” 

Mr. Wenham turned deadly pale at this savage interruption of the 
Colonel, and looked tow.-irds the door. 
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But he iound a ch.impion tn Captain Macmardo. That gentle- 
man rose up -with an oath, and rebuked Rawdon for his language. 
“ You put the affair into my hands, and you shall act .is I think fit, by 
Jove, and not as you do You have no right to insult Mr 'vVenbam 
wftli ihis sort of language, and danimy, Mr Wenham, you deserve 
an apology. And as for a challenge to Lord Stevne, you may get 
somebody else to carry it, 1 won't If my Lord, after being thrashed, 
chooses to sit still, dainniy let him. .\nd as for the .iflair with — with 
Mrs. Crawley, my belief is, there’s nothing proved at all that your 
wife’s innocent, as innocent as Mr Wcnh.iiii says she is and at any 
r.-itc, that you would be a d — fool nut to take the place .and hold 
y'our tongue ” 

“ Captain Maemurdo, y ou speak like a man of sense,” Mr Wen- 
ham cried out, immensely relieved — " I forget any w ords that Colonel 
Crawley has used in the irritation of the moment ’’ 

“ I thought you would,’ Rawdon said, with a sneer, 

“Shut your mouth, you old stoopid,” the Captain said, good- 
naturcdly “ Mr Wenh.im .un’t a fighting man , and ipiite right, too ” 
“ Ihis matter, m my belief,” the Stcyne emissary cried, “ought 
to be buried in the most profound oblivion A word concerning 
It should never p.iss these doors 1 speak in the interest of my 
friend, as well as of Colonel Crawley, who persists m considering me 
his enemy ” 

I suppose Lord Stcyne won’t talk about it icry much,” said 
Captain ^lacmurdo; “and I don’t see why our side should The 
affair ain’t a very prettv one, any way you take it and the less said 
about It the better. It’s you arc thr.ashed, and not us, and if you 
arc satisfied,, why, I think, w e should be " 

hli \V nham took Ins hat, upon this, and Captain Maemurdo 
following him to the door, shut it upon himself and Lord Stcync's 
agent, leasing Rawdon chafing within Wlicn the two were on the 
other Slue, Maemurdo looked hard at the other ambassador, and with 
an expression of anything but respect on his round jolly face. 

“ You don't stick at a trifle, Mr. Wenham,” he said. 

“You flatter me, Captain Maemurdo,” answered the other, with a 
smile. “ Upon my honour and conscience now, Mri Crawley did ask 
us Jo sup after the Opera " 

“ Of course ; and Mrs. Wenham h.ad one of her head.aches. I 
say, I’ve got a thousand-pound note here, which I w ill gis c you if you 
will give me a receipt, please , and I will put the note up in an enve- 
lope for Lord Stcyne My man shan't fight him. But we had ratliet 
not take his money " 

" It was all a misi.ikc, — ail a mistake, my dear sir,” the other said. 
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with the utmost innocence of manner, and was bowed down the Club 
steps by Captain Macmutxlo, just as Sir Pitt Craw.ey ascended them. 
There n as a slight acquaintance between these tuo gentlemen; and 
the Captain, going b<ack with the liaronct to the room where the 
latter’s brother was, told Sir Pitt, m contidence, that he had made ttie 
aifair all right between Lord Steync and the Colonel 

Sir Pitt was well pleased, of course, at this intelligence , and /;on- 
gratulatcd kis brother warmly upon the peaceful issue of the affair, 
making appropriate moral remarks upon the evils of duelling, and the 
unsatisfactory nature of that sort of settlement of disputes. 

And after this prcf.icc, he tried with all his eloquence to effect a 
reconciliation betneeii Kan don and his wife He rccapitul.'itcd the 
statements which Ihcky had made, pointed out the probabilities of 
their truth, and asserted his own firm belief in her innocence. 

But Kawdon would not hear of it “ She has kep’ money concealed 
from me these ten y'ears,” he said “ She swore, last night only, she 
had none from Steyne She knew it was all up, directly I found it. 
If she’s not guilty, Pitt, she’s as bad as guilty, and I’ll nc\cr sec her 
again, — never ” His head sank down on his chest as he spoke the 
words and he looked quite broken and sad 

“ Poor old boy,” hlacmurdo said, shaking his head 

Rawdon Crawley resisted for some time the idea of takmg the 
place which had been procured for him by so odious a patron and 
w.'is also for removing the boy' from the school where Lord Stcyne’s 
interest had placed him. 11c was induced, however, to acquiesce in 
these benefits by the entreaties of Ins brother and hlacmiirdo but 
mainly by the latter pointing out to him what a fury f tcync would be 
in, to think that his enemy's fortune wn.. made through his means 
When the hlarquis of Steyne came abroad after his accidcifi, the 
Colonial Secretary bowed up to him and coiigratuLatcd himself and 
the Service upon having made so excellent an appointment* lliesc 
congratulations were received with a degree of gr.atitudc which may 
be imagined on the part of Lord Steyne 

The secret of the reticontre between him and Colonel Crawley 
was buned in the profoundcst obhvion, as Wenham said; that is, by 
the seconds and the principals. But before that evening was over it 
was talked of at fifty dinner-tables m Vanity Fair Little Cacklfeby 
himself went to seven evening parties, and told the story with 
comments and emendations at each place How Mrs. Washington 
White revelled in it' The Bishopcss of Ealing vi.-is shocked beyond 
expression the Bishop went and wrote his n.iinc down in the visiting- 
book at Gaunt House that very day. Little Southdown was sorry; 
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so you may be sure was his sister Lady Jane, very sorry. Lady 
Southdown wrote it off to her other daughter at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It was town-talk for at least three days, and was only kept out 
of die newspapers by the exertions of Mr. Wagg, acting upon a hint 
fTOq> Mr Wenham. 

The bailiffs and brokers seized upon poor Ragglcs in Cuizon 
Street, and the late fair tenant of that iwor little mansion was m the 
meanwhile — where ? Who cared Who asked after a day or two ? 
Was she guilty or not? Wc all know how charitable the world is, 
and how the verdict of Vanity Fair goes when there is a doubt 
Some people said she had gone to Naples in pursuit of Lord Stcync; 
whilst others averred that lus Lordship quitted that city, and fled 
to I'alcrmo on hearmg of Becky’s arrival, some said she was living 
in Bierstadt, and had become a dapie d^houncur to the Queen of 
Bulgaria, some that she was at Boulogne, and others, at a boarding, 
house at Cheltenham 

Kawdon made her a tolerable annuity, and we maybe sure that 
she was a woman who could make a little money go a great way, as 
the saying is He would have paid his debts on leaving England, 
could he have got any Insurance Office to take Ins life; but the 
v.Iimat(. of Coventry Island was so bad that be could borrow no money 
on the strength of his salary. He remitted, however, to his brother 
punctuall), and wiotc to his little boy regularly e\(.r>' mail. He 
kept Macinurdo in cigars, and sent over quantities of shells, cayenne 
pepper, hot pickles, guava jelly, and colonial produce to Lady Jane. 
He se.it his brother home the i>'utamptowH irazetU, m which the 
new Governor was praised with immense enthusiasm, whereas the 
SwamptowH Se^ttttel, whose wife w'as not asked to Government 
House, dec! 'll cJ tliat lus Excellency was a tyrant, compared to whom 
Nero V/.IS an enlightened philanthropist Little Kawdon used to hke 
to get the papers and read about his Excellency 

His nyothcr never made any movement to see the child He went 
home to his aunt for Sundays and holidays, he soon knew every 
bird’s nest about Queens Crawley, and rode out with Sir Huddle, 
stone’s hounds, which he admired so on his first well-iemembeied visit 
to Hampshire. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

CEOKGY IS MADE A GrNILFMAM. 

G eorgy OSUORNE was now fairly established in his grand- 
father’s mansion in Russell Square occupant of his father's 
room m the house, and heir-apparent of all the splendours there The 
good looks, gallant bearing, and gentlemanlike appearance of the boy 
won the grandsirc’s heart for him. Mr Osborne mas as proud of him 
.as ever he h.ad been of the elder George. 

The child had many more luxuries and indulgences than had been 
awarded to his father Osborne’s commerce had prospered greatly of 
late years His wealth and importance in the City had very much 
increased. He had been glad enough in former days to put the elder 
George to a good private school , and a commission in the army for 
nis son had been a source of no small pride to him for little Gcoige 
and his future prospects the old man looked much higher. He would 
make a gcntlcm.m of the little chap, was Mr Osborne’s constant say- 
ing regarding little Georgy He saw him in his mind’s eye a collegian, 
a parli3nicnt-m.an, — a baronet, perhaps. The old man thought he 
would die contented if he could see lus grandson m a fair way to such 
honours He would have none but a tip-top collegi ntjn to educate 
him, — none of your quacks and pretenders, — no, no A few years 
before, he used to be savage, and inveigh against all parsons, sciiolars, 
and the like, — declaring that they were a pack of humbugs, and 
q racks, that weren’t fit to get their living but by grinding Latin and 
Greek, and a set of supercilious dogs, that pretended to look down 
upon British merchants and gentlemen, who could buy up half a 
hundred of ’em He would mourn now, m a very solemn manner, 
that his own education had been neglected, and repeatedly point out, 
in pompous orations to Georgy, the necessity and excellence of clasjijcal 
acquirements 

When they met at dinner the grandsirc used to ask the lad what 
he had been reading during the day, and was greatly interested at the 
report the boy gave of his own studies , pretending to understand 
little George when he spoke regarchng them He made a hundred 
blunders, ard showed his ignorance many a time. It did not increase 
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(be respect which the child had for his senior A quick brain and a 
better education elsewhere showed the boy i cry soon that liis grand- 
sire was a dullard , and he began accordingly to command him and to 
look down upon him, for his previous education, humble and con- 
tradtedaas it had been, had made a much better gentleman of Ceorgy 
than any plans of his grandfather could make him lie had been 
brought up by a kind, weak, and tender woman, who had no princ 
about anything, but about him, and whose he irt was so pure and whose 
bearing was so meek and humble, that she could not but needs be a 
true lady She busied herself in gentle offices and quiet duties , if she 
never said brilliant things, she never spoke or thought unkind ones 
guileless and artless, loving and pure, indeed how could our poor little 
Amelia be other than a real gentlewoman ^ 

Young Georgy lorded over this soft and > iclding nature and the 
contrast of its simplicity and delicacy w ith the coarse pomposity of 
the dull old man with whom he next came 111 contact, made him lord 
over the latter too. If he had been a Prince Royal he could rot have 
been better brought up to think W'cll of himself 

Whilst his mother was yearning after him at home, and I do 
believe every hour of the day, and during most hours of the s.id lonely 
nights, thinking of him, this young gcnilcni.iii had a number of plea- 
sures and consolations administered to him, which made him for his 
part bear the separation from Amelia very cisily Little boys who 
cry when they arc going to school — cry because they arc going to a 
very uncomfort.ablc place It is only a very few who weep from sheer 
affection Wlicn you think that the eyes of y'our childhood diied at 
the Sight of a piece of gingerbread, and that a plum-cake w .is a rnm- 
pcnsation for the agony of parting with your mamma \nd sisters, O 
my friend 'ud brother, you need not be too confident of your own line 
fcchrfgs 

Well, then, Master George Osborne had every coinfoit and luxury 
that a wealthy and lavish old grandfather thought fit to provide. The 
coachman was instructed to purchase for him the handsomest pony 
which could be bought for money, and on this George was taught to 
ndc, first at a riding-school, whence, after having performed s.itisfac- 
vorily without stirrups, and over the leaping-bar, he w as conducted 
thiough the New Ro.id to Regent’s Park, and then to Hyde Park, 
wh'erc he rode in state with Martin the coachman behind him. Old 
Osborne, who took matters more casilv m the City now, where he left 
his affairs to his junior partners, would often ride out with Miss O. in 
the same fashionable direction. As little Georgy came cantering up 
with his dandyfied air, and his heels down, his grandfather would 
nudge (he lad’s aup% and s.'iy , “ Look, Miss O.” And he would laugh, 
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and his face would grow red with pleasure, as he nodded out ol 
the window to the boy, as the groom saluted the carnage, and the 
footman saluted Master George. Here too his aunt, Mrs Frede- 
rick Bullock (whose chariot might daily be seen in the Ring, 
with bullocks or emblazoned on the panels and harness, and three 
pasty-faced little Bullocks, covered with cockades and feathers, 
staling from the windows), — Mrs. Fredcnck Bullock, I say, Jllung 
glances of the bitterest hatred at the little upstart as he rode by 
with his hand on his side and his hat on one ear, as proud as a 
lord 

Though he was scarcely eleven years of age, Master George wore 
straps and the most beautiful little boots like a man. lie had gilt 
spurs, and a gold-headed whip, and a fine pin in his handkerchief, 
and the neatest little kid gloves which Lamb’s Conduit Street could 
furnish llis mother had given him .1 couple of neckcloths, and 
car< fully licnmicd .*111(1 made some little shirts for hint but iiheii 
her Samuel came to sec the widow, they were repl.iced by much liner 
linen hk had httlc jtwcUcd buttons in the lawn shirt-fronts Her 
liuiiiblc prthciits li.ul been put aside — 1 believe Miss Osborne h.id 
given them to the <(iaclmiins bov Amelia tried to think she was 
pleased at the change 1 ndeed, she was liappy and charmed to sec 
the boy looking so beautiful 

She had had a little black profile of him done for a shilling ; and 
this was hung up by the side of another portrait over her bed One 
day the boy came on his accustomed visit, galloping down the httlc 
street at Brompton, and bringing, as usual, all the inhabitants to the 
windows to admire his splendour, and with great eagerness, and a 
look of triumph in his face, he pulled a case out of hvi great-coat — (it 
was a natty white great-coat, with a cape and a v*clvct collar) — pulled 
out a red morocco case, which be gave her. ' 

“ I bought It with my own money, mamma,” he said. “ I thought 
you’d like it.” 

Amelia opened the case, and giving a little cry of delighted 
affection, seized the boy and embraced him a hundred times It was a 
tnmiature of himself, very prettily done (though not half handsome 
enough, we may be sure, the widow thought) His grandfather had 
wished to have a picture of him by an artist whose works, exhibited 
in a shop-window, in Southampton Row, had caught the old geifde- 
man’s eyes ; and George, who had plenty of money, bethought him of 
askmg the painter how much a copy of the little portrait would cost, 
a.iying that he would pay for it out of his own money, and that he 
wanted to give it to his mother The pleased pamter executed it foe 
a small pnee ; and old Osborre himself, when he heard of the incidem* 
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growled out hts satisfaction, and gave the boy twice as many sovereigns 
as he paid for the miniature 

But what was the grandfather’s pleasure compared to Amelia’s 
ecstacy ? That proof of the boy's affection charmed her so, that she 
thought no child in the world was like hers for goodness For long 
weeks' after, the thought of his love made her happy She slept better 
with the picture under her pillow; and how many many times did she 
kiss It, and weep and pray over it ' A small kindness from those she 
loved made that timid heart grateful Since her parting with George 
she had had no such joy and consolation 

At his new home blaster George ruled like a lord at dinner he 
invited the ladies to dnnk wine with the utmost coolness, and took off 
his champagne in a way winch charmed his old grandfather “ Look 
at him," the old man w ould say, nudging Ins neighbour w ith a delighted 
purple face, “did jou cicr see such a chap ^ Lord, Lord' he’ll be 
oidcring a dressing-case next, and razors to shaie mth , I’m blessed 
if he won’t ” 

The antics of the lad did not, however, delight Mr Osborne’s 
friends so much as they pleased the old gentleman. It gave Mr. 
Justice Coffin no pleasure to hear Georgy cut into the conversation 
and spoil his stones. Colonel Fogey was not interested in seeing the 
little boy half tips). Mr Serjeant Toffy’s lady felt no particular grati- 
tude when, with a twist of his elbow, he tilted a glass of port-w me over 
her yellow satin, and laughed at the disaster, nor was she better 
pleased, although old Osborne was highly delighted, when Georgy 
"whopped" her third boy (a young gentleman a >car older than 
Georgy, and by cbancc home for the holidays from Dr Tickleus’s at 
Ealing School) in Russell Square George s grandfather g-ai c the boy 
a couple of sovereigns for that fc.it, and promised to reward him 
further for i.vcr> boy above Ins own size and age whom he whopped in 
a similar manner, ft is difHcult to say what good the old man saw in 
these combats, he htid a vague notion that quarrelling made boys 
hardy, and that tyrannv was a useful accomplishment for them to 
learn. English youth have been so educated time out of mind, and 
we have hundreds of thousands of apologists and admirers of injustice, 
misery, andbrutaLty, as perpetrated among children. Flush^ with 
praise and victory over Master Tofty, George wished naturally to 
pursue his conquests further, and one day as he was strutting about in 
prodigiously dandyfied new clothes, near St. Fancras, and a young 
baker’s boy made sarcastic comments upon his appearance, the youth- 
ful patrician pulled off his dandy jacket with great spirit, and giving it 
in charge to the fnend who accompanied him (Master Todd, of Great 
ConuB Street, Russell Square, son of the iumor partner of the house 
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of Osborne and Co ) — George tried to whop the little baker. But the 
chances of war vcrc unfavourable this time, and the little baker 
whopped Georgy who c.ime home with a rueful black eye and all his 
fine shirt-frill dabbled with the claret drawn from his own little nose. 
He told his grandfather that he had been in combat with a giant, and 
inglitcncd his poor mother at Rrompton w ith long, and by no Aieans 
authentic, accounts of the battle 

This young Todd, of Corom Street, Russell Square, was Master 
George's great friend and admirer They both had a taste for pamting 
theatrical characters, for hardbake and raspberry tarts; for sliding 
and skating in the Regent's Park and the Serpentine, when the 
weather permitted; for going to the play, whither they were often 
conducted, by Mr. Osborne’s orders, by Rou'son, Master George’s 
appointed body-servant; with whom they sate in great comfort in 
the pit 

In the company of this gentleman they \isitcd all the principal 
theatres of the metropolis — knew the names of all the actors, from 
Drury Lane to Sadler’s Wells , and performed, indeed, m.iny of the 
pLiys to the Todd family and their yoethful friends, with West’s 
famous characters, on their pasteboard theatre Row son, the foot- 
man, who was of a generous disposition, would not unfrcqiiently', when 
in cash, treat his young master to oysters after the play, and to a 
glass 'jf rum-shrub for a night-cap. Wc may be pretty certain that 
Mr Rowson profited m his turn, by bis young master’s liberality and 
gratitude for the pleasures to which the footman inducted him. 

A famous tailor from the West hnd of the town, — Mr. Osborne 
would have none of your City or Holborn bunglers, he said, for the 
boy (though a City tailor was good enough for htui ), — was summoned 
to ornament little George’s person, and was told to spare no expense 
in so doing. So Mr. Woolscy, of Conduit Street, gave a loose his 
imagination, and sent the child home fancy trowsers, fancy waist- 
coats, and fancy jackets enough to furnish a school of little dandies. 
Geoigy had little white waistcoats for evening parties and little cut 
velvet wais.coats for dinners, and a dear little darling shawl dressing- 
gown, for all the world like a little man. He dressed for dinner every 
day, “ like a regular West Rnd Swell,” as his grandfather remarked; 
one of the domestics was affected to his special service, attepded him 
at bis toilette, answered his bell, and brought him his letters always 
on a silver tray 

Georgy, after bicakfast, would sit in the arm-chair in the dining- 
room, and read the Mornmg Poit, just like a grown-up man “ How 
he du dam and swear,” the si rvants would cry, delighted at his 
precocity. Those who remembered the Captain his father, dcclaicd 
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M uter George was his Pa c\ cry inch of him Me made the house lively 
fay his activity, hts imperiousness, Ins scolding, and his good-nature. 

George’s education was confided to a neighbouring scholar and 
private pedagogue who “prepared young noblemen and gentlemen 
for*thr Universities, the senate, and the learned professions whose 
s} stem did not embrace the degrading corporal seventies still prac- 
tised at the ancient places of education, and in whose family the pupils 
would find the elegances of refined society and the confidence and 
aficction of a home.” It was in this way that the Reverend Linwrcnce 
Veal, of Hart Street, llloomsbury, and domestic Chaplain to the Carl 
of narcacres, strove with Mrs Veal, his wife, to entice pupils 

By thus advertising and pushing sedulously , the domestic Chaplain 
and his Lady generally succeeded in h.ning one or two scholars by 
them who paid a high figure and were thought to be in uncommonly 
comfortable quarters There was a large AVest Indian, \ lioin nobodv 
c.ime to see, with a m.ahog.iny complcMon, a woolly head, and an 
exceedingly dandyfied appearance, there was another hulking boy oi 
thrcc-and'twcnty whose education had been neglected, and whom 
Mr and Mrs Veal were to introduce into the polite world there 
■were two sons of Colonel Bangles of the East India Company’s 
facrvice these four sate down to dinner at Mrs Veal’s genteel board, 
when Georgy was introduced to her establishment. 

Georgy was, like some dozen other pupils, only a day boy, he 
arrived m the morning under the guardianship of his friend Mr Row- 
son, and if it was fine, would ride away in the afternoon on his ponv, 
followed by the groom The wealth of his grandfather was reported 
in the school to be prodigious The Rev. Mr Vc.il used to compli- 
ment Georgv upon it personally, warning him that he was dcstincil 
for a high station , that it became him to prepare, by sedulity and 
docility in youth, for the lofty duties to which he would be called in 
mature age, that obedience in the child was the best preparation for 
command in the man, and that he therefore begged George would 
not bring toffy into the school, and ruin the health of the Masters 
Bangles, ivho had cterything they wanted at the elegant and abundant 
t.’bic of Mrs. Veal. 

With respect to learning, “the Curriculum,” as Mr. Veal loacd to 
call It, was of prodigious extent, and the young gentlemen in H.irt 
Street might learn a something of every known science. The Koi 
Mr. Veal had an orrery, an electnfying machine, a turning l.ithe i 
theatre (in the wash-house), a chemical apparatus, and what he L.illcd 
a select library of all the works of the best authors of ancient and 
modem times and languages. He took the boys to the British 
Museum, and descanted upon the antiquities and the specimens of 
* 3S 
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natuiaJ history there, so that audiences would gather round him as he 
spoke, and all Bloomsburv highly admired him as a prodigiously well- 
informed man And whenever he spoke ^which he did almost always), 
be took care to produce the vcr> finest and longest words of which the 
vocabulary gave him the use , rightly judging, that it was as cheap 
to employ a handsome, large, and sonorous epithet, as to use a little 
stmgy one. , 

Thus he would say to George in school, “ I ohscr\ ed on my return 
home from taking the indulgence of an evening’s scientific conversa- 
tion with my excellent friend Doctor Btildcrs — a true archseologian, 
gentlemen, a true archaiologian — ^that the windows of your venerated 
grandfather’s almost princely mansion in Russell Square were illumi- 
nated as if for the purposes of festivity Am I right in my conjecture, 
that hlr Osborne entertained a society of chosen spirits round his 
sumptuous board hast night ?” 

Little Georgy, who had considerable hiinioiir, and used to mimic 
Air. Veal to his f.tcc with great spirit and destenty, would reply, that 
Air V. was quite correct in his siiniiisc 

“ Then those friends who had the honour of partaking of Mr Os- 
borne’s hospitably, gentlemen, had no reason, I will lay any wager, to 
compLiin of their repast 1 myself h,ivc been more than once so 
favoured. (By the way. Master Osborne, you came a little late ihi; 
morning, and have been a defaulter in this respect more than on re ) 
1 myself, I say, gentlemen, humble as 1 am, have been found not 
unworthy to share Air Osborne’s elegant hospitality. And though I 
have feasted with the great and noble of the woild — for I prcsuine 
that 1 may c,aU my excellent friend and patron, the Right Honourable 
George Earl of Barcacres, as one of the number — yet,! assure you that 
the board of the British merchant was to the full as richly served, and 
his reception as gratifying and noble Air Bliick, sir, we will resume, 
if }ou please, that passage of Eutropius, which was interrupted b> the 
late arrival of Al aster Osborne " 

To this great m.in George’s education was for some time ent-usted, 
Amelia was I cwildcred by his phrases, but thought him a prodigy of 
learning That poor widow made friends of Mrs Veal, for rcasoa, 
of her own. She liked to be in the house, and sec Georgy coming to 
school there She liked to be asked to Airs Veal’s louvirsasioni, 
which took place once a month f.is >oii w-ere informed on pink CMrdb, 
with ABHNH engraved on them), and where the professor welcomed 
his pupils .and their friends to weak tea and scientific conversation 
poor little Amelia never misled one of these entertainments, and 
thought th-'m delicious so long as she might have Gcoigy silting by 
her. And she would walk from Broinpton in any weather, and 
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embrace Mrs, Veal with tearful gratitude for the delightful evening 
she bad passed, when, the comp.-iny having retired and Georgy gone 
off with Mr. Rowson, his attendant, poor Mrs Osborne put on her 
cloaks and her shawls preparatory to walking home 

for the learning which Georgy imbibed under this voluble 
master of a hundred sciences, to judge from the weekly reports which 
the lad took home to his grandfather, his progress was remarkable. 
The names of a score or more of desirable branches of knowledge 
were printed on a table, and the pupil’s progress in each was marked 
by the professor. In Greek Georgy was pronounced aristos, in Latin 
optimus, in hrcnch his bten^ and so forth, and everybody had prizes 
for everything at the end of the year. Even Mr Swartz, the woolly- 
headed young gentleman, and half-brother to the Honourable Mrs 
Mackltill, and Mr, llluck, the neglected young pupil of thrcc-and- 
twenty from the agricultural districts, and that idle y oung scapegrace 
of a Master Todd before mentioned, received little eighteen-penny 
books, with “Athene” engraved in them, and a pompous Latin in- 
scription from the Professor to his young friends. 

The f.imily of this Master Todd were hangers-on of the house of 
Osborne Ihe old gentleman had advanced Todd from being a clerk 
to be a junior partner m liis establishment. 

Mr Osborne was the godfather of young Master Todd (who in 
subsequent life wrote Mr Osborne Todd on his cards, and became a 
man of decided fashion), while Miss Osborne had accompanied hliss 
Maria 1 odd to the font, and gave her prolC^le a pray cr-book, a col- 
lection of tracts, a volume of very low- church poetry, or some such 
memento of her goodness every year Miss O drove the Todds out 
m her c.vmagc ijow .vnd then when they were ill, her footman, 
in large plush smalls and w.aistcoat, brought jellies .and delicacies from 
Russell ■bqu.ire to Coram Street. Coram Street trembled and looked 
up to Russell Square indeed; and Mrs. Todd, who had a pretty hand 
at cutting out paper trimmings for haunches of mutton, and could 
make flowers, ducks, &.c out c*" turnips and carrots in a very creditable 
manner, would go to “ the Square," as it was called, and .issist in the 
prcpanations incident to a grc.it dinner, without even so much as 
thinking of sitting down to the banquet If any guest failed at tlw 
eleventh hour, Todd was asked to dmc. Mrs Todd and Mana c.ame 
across in the evening, slipped m with a mufilcd knock, and were m 
the drawing-room by the time Miss Osborne and the ladies under her 
convoy reached that apartment; and ready to fire off ducts and smg 
until the gentlemen c.imc up Poor Maria Todd, poor young lady • 
how she had to woik .incl thrum at these ducts and sonatas in the 
Street, before they appc.ircd <n public in the Square 1 
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Thus It seemed to be decreed by fate, that Geoi^y was to 
domineer over cvetybody with whom he came in contact, and that 
<'ricRds, relatives, and domestics were all to bow the knee before the 
little fellow It must be owned that he accommodated himself very 
will.ngly to this arrangement. Most people do so. And Georgy 
liked to play the part of master, and perhaps bad a natural aptitude 
fur it. , 

In Russell Square everybody was afraid of Mr. Osborne, and 
Mr. Osborne was afraid of Georgy The boy's dashing manners, and 
off-hand rattle about books and learning, his likeness to his father 
(dead unreconciled in Rrusscls yonder), awed the old gentleman, and 
gave the young boy the m.istciy Ihe old m.an would start at some 
hereditary feature or tone unconsciously used by the little lad, and 
fanc> that George's father was again before him lie tried by indul- 
gence to the grandson to make up for harshness to the cider George. 
People were surprised at his gentleness to the boy He growled and 
swore at Miss Osborne as usual and would smile when George came 
down late for bre.akfast 

Miss Osborne, George’s aunt, was a faded old spinster, broken 
down by more than forty years of dulncss and coarse usage. It 
was easy for a lad of spirit to master her. And whenever George 
wanted anything from her, from the jam-pots in her cupbo.'irds to the 
cracked and dry old colours in her paint-box (the old pamt-box w'hich 
she had had when she was a pupil of Mr Smee, and was still almost 
young and blooming), Georgy took possession of the object of his 
desire, which obtained, he look no further notice of his aunt. 

For his friends and cronies, he had a pompous old schoolmaster, 
wlio flattered him, and a toady, his senior, whom her-could thrash It 
iv<is dear Mrs. 'I odd's delight to leave him with her youngest 
daughter, Rosa Jemima, a darling child of eight years old The 
little parr looked so well together, she would say (but not to the 
folks in ‘the Square,' wc may be sure), — “Who knows vwhat might 
happen? Don’t they make a pretty little couple?" the fond mother 
thought 

The brokcn-spiritcd, old, maternal grandfather was likewise subject 
to the little tyrant. He could not help respecting a lad who had such 
fine clothes, and rode with a groom behind him. Georgy, on his 
side, was in the constant habit of hearing coarse abuse and vulgar 
satire levelled at John bedley, by his pitiless old enemy, Mr. Osborne. 
Osborne used to call the other the old pauper, the old coal-man, the 
»ld bankrupt, and by many other such names of brut.al contumely. 
How was little George to respect a man so prostrate ? A few montto 
after he was with Iiis paternal grandfather, Mrs Scdle> died. 'IhcK 
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had been little love between her and the child ifedid not care to 
show much grief. He came doun to\isit his mother in a fine new 
suit of mourning, and uas very angrj th.-it he could not go to a play 
upon which he had set his heart 

^lip illness of that old lady had. been the occupation and perhaps 
the safeguard of Amelia. What do men know about women’s martyr- 
doms? should go mad had we to endure the hundredth part ot 
those daily pains which arc meekly borne by many women Ceaseless 
slavery meeting with no reward , constant gentleness and kindness 
met by cruelty as consmnt , love, labour, patience, watchfulness, with- 
out even so much as the acknon lodgment of a good word ,* all this, how 
many of them have to bear in quiet, and appear abroad with cheerful 
faces as if they felt nothing Tender slates that they arc, they must 
needs be hypocrites and weak 

From her chair Amelia’s mother had taken to her bed, uhicli she 
had never left and from which Mrs Osborne herself was never 
absent except when she ran to see George Ihc old lady grudged 
her even those nire visits, site, who had been a kind, smiling, good- 
natured mother once, m the dajs of her prosperity, but whom poverty 
and infirmities had broken down. Her illness or estrangement did 
not affect Amelia They rather enabled her to support the other 
calamity under which she was suffering, and from the thoughts of 
which she was kept by the ceaseless calls of the invalid Amelia borr 
her harshness quite gently ; smoothed the uneasy pillow; was always 
ready with a soft answer to the watchful, querulous loicc, soothed the 
sufferer with words of hope, such as her pious simple heart could best 
feel and utter, and closed the eyes that had once looked so tenderly 
upon her 

Then all her time and tenderness were devoted to the consoUtun 
and cuinfort of the bereaved old father, who was stunned by the blow 
which h.id befallen him, and stood utterly alone in the world. His 
wife, his honour, his fortune, everything he loved best had fallen away 
from him. There was only Amelia to stand by and support w ith her 
gentle arms the tottenng, heart-broken, old man We are not going 
to write the history it would be too dreary and stupid. I can see 
Vanity Fair yawning over it d'avance. 

ftnc day as the young gentlemen were assembled fn the study at 
the Hev Mr. Veal’s, and the domestic chaplain to the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Bareacrcs was spouting away as usual — a smart 
carriage drove up to the door decorated with the statue of Athene, 
and two gentlemen stepped out. The > oung Masters Bangles rushed 
to the windowj with a vague notion tliat their father might have 
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arrived from Bombay The great hulking scholar of three-and' 
twenty, who was crying secretly over a passage of Lutropius, flattened 
his neglected nose against the panes, and looked at the drag, as the 
laqmii de place sprang from the box and let out the persons injhe 
carnage 

“ It's a fat one and a thin one,” Mr Bluck said, as a thundering 
knock came to the door ' 

Eteiy'body was interested, from the domestic chaplain himself, 
who hoped he saw the fathers of some future pupils, down to Master 
Georgy, glad of any pretext for laying his book down 

The boy in the shabby livery, with the faded copper-buttons, who 
alwa>s thrust himself into the tight coat to open the door, came into 
the study and said, “Two gentlemen want to see Master Osborne” 
'Ihc Professor had liad a tiiiling altercation in the morning with that 
}oung gentleman, owing to a diflfcrcncc about the introduction of 
crackers in school-time , but his face resumed its habitual expression 
of bland courtesy, as he said, “ Master Osborne, I gn c } ou full per- 
utis'iion to go and see your carnage friends,- to whom 1 beg you to 
convey the respectful compliments of ri)sclf and Mrs Vtal ” 

Georgy went into the rcception-rooin, and saw two strangers, whom 
he looked at with Ins head up, m his usual haughty manner One w as 
fat, with mustachioa, and tlic other was lean and long, m a blue frock- 
coat, with a brown face, and a gnzrlcd head 

“ My God, how like he is •” s.iid the long gentleman, with a start. 
“ Can you guess who we arc, George 

The boy’s f.icc flushed up, as it did usually when he w.as mo\ed, 
and Ins c}cs brightened “I don’t know the other, ”^he said, “ but I 
should tlimk you must be Major Dobb'n " 

Indeed It was our old friend Ilis >oicc trembled with pleasure 
as he greeted the bo}, .and taking both the other’s Iniicls in his own, 
drew' the lad to him 

“ Your mother has talked to you about me — has she ^ ” he* said 
“ That she has,” Gcoigy answered, “ hundreds and hundreds of 
times.” 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

I^OTIIEX. 

I T was one of the many causes for personal piicic with which old 
Osborne chose to recreate hunsclf, that bcdlcy, his ancient ri\al, 
enemy, and benefactor, was in hts last da\s so utterly defeated and 
humiLiatcd, as to be forced to accept pecuniar) oblij^ations at the 
hands of the man uho had most injured and insulted him. The 
successful man of the woild cursed the old pauper, and relieved him 
from time to time As he furnished George with money for his 
mother, he gave the boy to undcist ind by hints, delivered in his 
brutal, coarse way, that Oeoi^fc’s maternal grandfatlicr was but a 
wi etched old bankrupt and dependant, and that John Scdlcy might 
thank the man to whom he already owed ever so much money, for the 
aul which his generosity now chose to administer George c trued the 
pompous supplie's to his mother and the shattci ed old w'ldow cr w'liom 
it was now the main busine'ss of her life to tend .ind comfort The 
little fellow patronised the feeble and dtsappouitcd old man 

It may have shown a want of “proper pride ’ in Amelia that she 
chose to accept these monct benehts at the hinds of her father's 
ciieni}. But iwopi 1 jiiide and this pour lady liad netcr had much 
lequainlauce rogeLher. A disposition naturally simple and demanding 
proteetion, a leng course of poterty and humility, of daily' privations, 
and hard words, of kind ofliccs and no returns, had been her lot e\ cr 
since womanhood almost, or since her luekless marriage \ ith George 
Usbornc. You who see your betters, beaimg up under this shame 
c'very day, meekly suffering under the slights of fortune, gentle and 
unpiticd, poor, and rather despised fur their pov erty', ilo y ou ever step 
do an from youi prospeiity and wash the feet of these poor weaned 
beggais ? The very thought of them is odious and low. “ 1 here must 
bu*classc5 — there must be rich and poor,” Dives siys, smacking his 
claret — (it is well if he ev on sends the broken meat out to Laz.irus 
Sitting under the window ) Very true; but think how mysterious and 
often unaccountable it is — that lottery of life which gives to this man 
the purple and fine linen, and sends to the otner rags for garmenta and 
dogs for comforten^ 
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So I must own, that without much repining, on the contrary with 
■omething akin to gratitude, Amelia took the crumbs lh.it her fathvr- 
in-law let drop now and then, and with them fed her own parent. 
Directly she understood it to be her duty, it was this young woman's 
nature (ladies, she is but thirty still, and we choose to call , he* a 
young woman even at that age) — it was, I say, her nature to sacrifice 
herself and to fling all that she had at the feet of the beloved obitct. 
During what long thankless nights had she worked out her fingers for 
little Georgy whilst at home with her; what buffets, scorns, privation-., 
poverties had she endured for f ithcr and mother I And in the midst 
of all these solitary resignations and unseen sacrifices, she did n t 
respect herself any more than the world respected her; but I belie * 
thought in her heart that she w.is a poor-spirited, despicable litt'e 
creature, whose luck in life was only too good for her merits. O > ci i 
poor women' O jou poor secret martyrs and victims, whose life is .1 
torture, who arc stretched on racks m your bedrooms, and who 1 1\ 
your heads down on the block daily at the dran ing-room table , 
every man who watches your pains, or peers into those dark place > 
where the torture is administered to you, must pity you — and — and 
thank God that he has a beard I recollect seeing, years ago, at the 
prison for idiots and madmen at llic&trc, nc.ar Pans, a poor wrcteli 
bent down under the bondage of his imprisonment and his person il 
infirmity, to whom one of our party gave a halfpennyworth of snuff in 
a or “ screw" of paper Ihe kindness was too much for tl.o 

poor cpiTcptic creature He cried in an anguish of delight and 
gratitude if anybody gave you and me a thousand a year, or saved 
our lives, we could not be so affected. And so, if you propcrlv 
tyrannize over a woman, jou will find a hairp’orih fof kindness act 
upon her, and bring tears mto her eyes, as though you were an angel 
benefiting her • 

Some such boons as these were the best which Fortune allotted to 
poor little Amelia. Her life, begun not unpiospcrously, h,id come 
down to this — to a mean prison and a long, ignoble bondage Little 
George visited her captivity sometimes, and consoled it with feeble 
gleams of encouragement. Russell Square was the boundary of her 
prison she might walk thither occasionrdly, but w’as always back to 
sleep in her cell at night, to perform cheerless duties, to watch b/ 
thankless sick-bcds , to suffer the harassment and tyranny of queruTous 
disappointed old age How many thousands of people are there, 
women for the most part, who are doomed to endure this long slavery ? 
— who are hosp’tal nurses without wages,— sisters of Charity, if you 
like, without the romance and the sentiment of sacrifice, — ^who strive, 
fast, watch, and suffer unpiticd * and fade away ignobly and unknowiL 
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The hidden and awful Wisdom which apportions the destinies of 
mankind is pleased so to humiliate and cast down the tender, good, 
and wise, and to set up the selfish, the foolish, or the uicked Oh, 
be humble, my brother, in your prosperity ' lie gentle with those u l.o 
dl-c Ijss lucky, if not more deiervmg Think, what right have you to 
be scornful, whose virtue is a deficiency of temptation, whose success 
may be a chance, whose rank may be an ancestor's aceidcnt, whose 
prosperity is very likely a satire 

They buried Amelia's mothtr in the church-yard at Brompton, 
upon just such a rainy', dark day, as Amelia recollected when first 
she had been there to marry (Icorge Her little boy sate by her side 
in pompous new sables She remembered the old pew-woman and 
clerk Her thoughts were away in other times as the parson read 
But that she held George's hand in her own, perhaps she would h.ise 
liked to change places with , Ihen, as usual, she felt ashamed 
of her selfish thoughts, and prayed inwardly to be strengthened to do 
her duty. 

So she determined with all her might and strength to try and 
make her old father happy. She slaved, toiled, patched, and mended, 
sang and played backgammon, read out the newspaper, cooked dishc*! 
for old Scdlcy, walked him out sedulously into Kensington Gardens 
or the Brompton Lanes, listened to his stones with nntinng smiles 
and aifcctionatc hypocrisy, or sate musing by his side and communing 
with her own thoughts and reminiscences, as the old man, feeble and 
querulous, sunned himself on the garden benches and prattled about 
his wrongs or his sorrows. What sad, uns.atisfactcry thoughts those 
of the widow *ncre' The children running up and down the slopes 
and bro.ad , aths in the gardens, reminded her of George who was 
biken from her the fiist George was taken from her her selfish, 
guilty love, in both instances, h id been rebuked and bitterly chastised, 
bhc strove to think it was right that she should be so punished. She 
was such a miserable wicked sinner. She was quite alone in the 
world 

I know that the account of this kind of solitary imprisonment is 
insufferably tedious, unless there is some cheerful or humorous incident 
tg enliven it, — a tender gaoler, for instance, or a waggish commandant 
of the fortress, or a mouse to come out and play about Latude’s beard 
and whiskers, or a subterranean passage under the castle, dug by 
Trenck with his nails and a toothpick the historian has no such 
enlivening incident to relate in the narrative of Amelia's captivity. 
Fancy her, if you please, during this period, very sad, but always 
ready to smile when spoken to, in a very mean, poor, not to say 
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vulgar posilion of life, singing songs, making puddings, playing 
cards, mending stockings, for her old fathers benefit So, never 
mind, whether she be a heroine or no, or you and I, however old, 
scolding, and bankrupt, — may we have in our last days a kind soft 
shoulder on which to lean, and a gentle hand to soothe our gouty olb 
pillow's 

Old Scdlcy grew very fond of his daughter aficr his wife’s death; 
and Amelia had her consolation m doing her duty by the old man. 

But we are not going to leave these two pco]iIc long m such a 
low and ungcntccl station of life Batci days, as far as worldly 
prosperity went, were in store for boOi. Perhaps the ingenious 
reader has guessed who w'as the stout gentleman who calk'd upon 
Georgy at his school in company with our old friend Major Dobbin. 
It was another old acquaintance rotumeil to Lngl.-iiid, and at a time 
when his presence was likely to be of great coinluit to his relatives 
thcie 

M.ijor Dobbin having easily suecceded in getting leave from his 
good-natured commandant to proceed to Madras, and thence probably 
to Liiiope, on urgent private afiairs, never cc.ised travelling night and 
dav until he reached his journey’s end, and had directed his march 
with such celerity, that he arrived at Madras m a high fever His 
servants who accompanied linn, brought him to the liousc of the 
friend with whom he had resolved to stay until Ins departure for 
Lurope in a state of delirium and it was thought tor many, many 
ilays that ho would never travel farther than the buiying-ground of 
the chureh of St. George’s, where the troops should fire a salvo 
over his grave, and where many a gallant officer Vt'S far away Iroin 
his home, * 

Here, as the poor fellow l.iy tossing in Ins feve’r, the people who 
watched hun might have hcaid him raving about Amelia Ihe ifle'a 
that he should never see hci again depressed liim in his lucid hours. 
He thought his last day was come, and he in.tdc his solemn pd:par.t- 
tions for departure setting his ailairs m this world m ordci, and 
leaving the little property of winch he w.is possessed to those whom 
he most desired to benefit 'Ihc friend in whose house he was 
located witnessed his testame'iit. He desired to be buried with a 
little brown hair-cbain which he wore round his ne-ek, and which, ijF 
the truth must be known, he Imd got from Amelia's maid at Brussel^ 
when the young widow’s haii was cut off, during the fever which pros- 
trated her after the dcatli of George Osborne on the plateau at Mount 
St. John 

He recovered, rallied, relapsed again, having undergone such a 
process of blood-letting and calomel as showed the strength of his 
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original constitution He was almost a skeleton when they put him 
on board the Kamchundcr l£ast Indiaman, Captain Bragg, from 
Calcutta, touching at Madras , and so weak and prostrate, that his 
friend who had tended him through his illness, prophesied that the 
horcjt Major would never survive the voyage, and that he would 
pass some morning, shrouded in flag and hammock, over the ship’s 
stflc, and carrying down to the sea with him the rdic that he wore at 
his heart But whether it was the sea air, or the hope n hich sprang 
up 111 him afresh, from the day that the ship spread her cam as and 
stood out of the roads towards home, our friend began to aiTiLiid, and 
he was quite well (though as gaunt as a grc> hound) before they 
reached the Cape. “ Kirk will be disaiipointcd of his majority this 
time,” he said w’lth a smile “he will cspcct to find himself gazetted 
by the time the regiment reaches home ” !■ or it must be premised 
that while the Major was ly mg ill at Madras, ha\ ing made such a pro- 
digious haste to go thither, the gaUant — th, w hieh had passed inany 
years abroad, which after its return fiom the West Indies had been 
baulked of its stay at home by the Waterloo campaign, and had been 
ordered from h landers to India, li.id recciicd orders home, and the 
Major might have accompanied lus comrades, had he chosen to wait 
for their arrival at Madras 

rerlmps he w.is not melincd to put himself in his exhausted state 
agiin under the guardianship of Olorvina ‘ 1 think Miss O Dowd 
w ould hai e done for me,” he said, laughingly, to a fellow -passenger, 
‘ if we had had her on board, and when she had sunk me, she would 
h.iie fallen upon you, depend upon it, and earned you in as a prize to 
boutliampton, Jos, my boy ” 

I'or indeed it was no other than our stout fiicnd who was also a 
passenger i’ \ board the R.imchimdcr He hid passed ten years m 
Be'ngal — Constant dinners, tifhns, pale ale and claict, the prodigious 
labours of cuteherry, and the rcficshment of brandy -pawnee which he 
was forced to take there, had their cttcct upon Waterloo Sedicy. A 
\oyagc to l.uropc was pronounced necessary for bun — and haung 
served his full time in India, and bad fine .ippomtmcnts which had 
enabled him to lay by a considerable sum of money, he was fice to 
come home and stay with a good pension, or to return and resume 
that rank in his service to which bis seniority and his vast talents 
entitled him 

He was rather thinner than when we last saw him, but bad gained 
in majesty and solemnity of demeanour. He had resumed the 
mustachios to which Ins services at Waterloo entitled him, and 
swaggered about on deck in a magnificent velvet cap with a gold 
band, and a profuse ornamentation of pins and jewcllczy about his 
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person Ml till k breakfabt m his cabin, and dressed as solemnly to 
appear on ilic i|ii.iricr-deck, as if he were going to turn out for Bond 
Street, or the Course at Calcutta He brought a native servant with 
him, -who w.is his valet and jiipe bearer, and who wore the Scdley 
crest in silver on his turban That oriental menial had a wretched^' 
life under the t>r.inny of Jos Scdley Jos was as vain of his person 
as a woman, and took as long a time at his toilette as any fading 
beauty. The j oungsters among the passengers, Young Chaffers of 
the 150th, and poor little Ricketts, coming home after his third fever, 
used to draw out Scdley at the cuddy-table, and make him tell pro- 
digious stones about himself and his exploits against tigers and 
Napoleon. He was great when he visited the Lmperor’s tomb at 
Longwood, when to these gentlemen and the >oung officers of the 
ship. Major Dobbin not being by, he described the whole battle of 
Waterloo, and all but announced tliat Napoleon never would have 
gone to Saint Helena at all but for him, Jos Scdley 

Aft< r leaving St Hcicm. he became very generous, disposing of a 
great quantity of ship stores, claret, preserved meats, and gre-at casks 
p.ackcd with sod.i water, brought out for his private delectation There 
were no ladies on board the Major gave the pas of precedence to the 
civilian, so th.^t he was the first dignitary at table , and treated by 
Captain Bragg, and the officers of the Ramchundcr, with the respect 
which his rank warranted lie disappeared rather in a panic during 
a tw o-days’ gale, in which he had the portholes of his cabin battened 
down, and remained in liis cot reading the “Washerwoman of 
Finchley Common,'’ left on board the Ramchundcr by the Right 
Honourable the Lidy Emily Homblower, wife of the Rev Silas 
Hornblowor, when on their passage out to the Cape, where the 
reverend gentleman was a missionary but, for common reading, he 
had brought a stock of novels and plays, which he lent to the rest' of 
the ship, and rendered himself agreeable to sU by his kindness and 
condescension. » 

Many and many a night as the ship was cutting through the 
roaring dark sea, the moon and stars shining overhead, and the bell 
singing out the watch, Mr. Sedlcy and the Major would sit on the 
quarter-deck of the vessel talking about home, as the Maj'or smoked 
his cheroot, and the civilian puffed at the hookah which his servant 
prepared for him 

In these conversations it w.is wonderful with what perseverance 
and ingenuity Major Dobbin would manage to bring the talk round 
to the subject of Amelia and her little boy. Jos, a little testy about 
bis father’s misfortunes and unceremonious applications to him, was 
Bootbed down by the Majoi who pointed out the elder’s ill fortunes 
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and old age He would not perhaps like to live with the old couple, 
whose ways and hours might not agree with those of a younger man, 
accustomed to diflerent society (Jos bowed at this compliment) but 
the Major pointed out, how advantageous it would be for Jos Sedley 
Jo hive a house of his own m London, and not a mere bachelor’s 
establishment as before how his sister Amelia would be the very 
pci-son to preside oi cr It , how elegant, how gentle she was, and of 
Whi-it refined good manners. He recounted stories of the success 
which Mrs. George Osborne had had in former dajs at ISrusscls, and 
in London, where she w.is much admired by people of very great 
f.ishion and he then hinted how becoming it would be for Jos to 
send Georgy to a good school and make a man of him , for his mother 
and her parents would be sure to spoil him In a word, this artful 
Major made the civilian promise to take charge of Amelia and 
her unprotected child He did not know as >ct what events had 
h.ippcncd in the little Sedley familv and how death had removed 
the mother, and riches h-id earned off George from Amelia But the 
fact IS, that every day and always, this lo\ c-smilten and middle-aged 
gentleman was thinking about Mrs Osborne, and his whole heart was 
he It upon doing her good He coaxed, wheedled, cajoled, and com- 
plimented Jos Sedley with a perseverance and cordiality of which 
lie was not aware himself, very likely, but some men who have 
unmarried sisters or daughters even, may remember how uncommonly 
agreeable gentlemen arc to the male relations when thev are courting 
the females , and peili.ips this rogue of a Dobbin w.is urged by a 
Similar hypocrisy. 

1 he truth IS, when Major Dobbin came on board the Ramchundcr, 
very sick, and for the three* d lys she lay- m the Madras Roads, he did 
not begin to rally , nor did ev cn the appc.arancc and recognition of his 
old iiequaiiitance, Mr Sedley, on board, much cheer him, until after a 
eonveisation which they had one day*, as the M.ajor was laid languidly 
on the deck. He said then he thought he was doomed , he had left a 
little something to his godson in his will , and he trusted Mrs Osborne 
would remember him kindly, and he happy in the marriage she was 
about to make. “ Mamed’ not the least," Jos answered “he had 
heard from her . she made no mention of the marriage, and by the 
way, it was curious, she wrote to say that Major Dobbin was going to 
dxr m.uricd, and hoped that /ii; would be happy " What were the dates 
ofbedlcy’s letters fiom Luropc? The civili.m fetched them 'Ihey 
were two months later thm the Major’s , and the ship’s surgeon con- 
gratulated himself upon the treatment adopted by him tow.irds his 
new patient, who hid been consigned to shiji-board by’ the Madras 
practitioner with very small hopes indeed . for f.oni that day, the veiy 
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day that he changed the draught, Major Dobbin began to mendi And 
thus It was that deserving olHccr, Captain Kirk, was disappointed of 
his majonty 

After they passed St Helena, Major Dobbin’s gaiety and strength 
was such as to astonish all his fellow -passengers He larked with thp 
midshipmea, plaj ed smgle-stick with the mates, ran up the shrouds 
like a boy, sang a comic song one night to the amusement of the whole 
party assembled over their grog after supper, and rendered himself 
gay, lively, and amiable, that even Captain Bragg, who thought there 
was nothing in his passenger, and considered he was a poor-spintcd 
feller at first, was constrained to own that the Major was a reserved 
but well-informed and meiitorious officer. “ He ain’t got distangy 
manners, dammy,” Bragg observed to his lirst mate, “he wouldn’t do 
at Government House, Roper, where his Lordship and Lady William 
was so kind to me, and shook liands with me before the whole eom- 
p.any, and asking me at dinner to take beer w'lth him, before the Com- 
mander-in-Chicf himself, ne ain’t got manners, but there’s something 

about him ’ And thus Captain Bragg showed that he possessed 

discrimination as a man ns well as ability as a commander 

But a calm Uking place when the Ramehundcr was within ten 
days’ sail of Engkind, Dobbin became so impatient and ill-humoured 
as to surprise those comrades who had before admired Ins vivacity 
and good temper He did not recover until the breeze sprang up 
again, and was in a highlj excited state when the pilot came on board 
Good God, how his heart beat as the two friendly spires of Southampton 
(suae in sight. 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 

OUR IKIPyD TIIE MAJOR. 

O UR M.ijoi li.nd rendered 'htmsclf so popular on board tbc Ram- 
ctiundcr, th it when he and Mr Sedlcy descended into the 
welcome shoic-boat which w.ns to take them from the ship, the whole 
crew, men and ofheers, the great Captain llragg himself leading otT, 
gave three cheers for Major Dobbin, who blushed very much, and 
ducked his he.ul in token of thanks Jos, who very likely thought the 
cheers were for himself, took off his gold-laced cap and waved it 
m.ajcsticall) to his friends, and they were pulled to shore and landed 
■with groat dignity at the pier, whence the> proceeded to the Ro^al 
Gcci^c Hotel. 

Altho<'gli the sight of that magnificent round of beef, and the silver 
tankard suggestive of real lintish home-brewed ale and porter, which 
pcrcnniallv greet the ejes of the traveller returning from foreign 
parts, who enters the colTce-room of the George, are so invigorating 
and delightful, that a man entering such a comfortable snug homel,, 
English inn, might well like to stop some davs there, vet Dobbin 
began to talk about a post-ch.use instantly, and was no sooner at 
bouthampton,th.in he vvishcil to be on the ro.vd to London Jos, how- 
ever, would not hear of moving that evening \Vh> w'as he to pass the 
nigiit in a post-ehaiac instead of a great laigc undulating down} fc.ather- 
bed whieh was there ready to replace the horrid little narrow crib in 
whicl\ the portly Beng.al gentleman had been confined during the 
vovage^ He eould not think of moving till his baggage w is cleared, 
or of travelling until he eould do so with his chillum So the Major 
was forced to wait over that night, and despatched a letter to Ins 
family aniioiincing I113 arrival, entreating from Jos a promise to write 
to his own friends Jos promised, but didn’t keep his promise The 
Captain, the surgeon, and one or two passengers came and dined with 
our two gentlemen at the inn; Jos c'lcriing himself in a samptuous 
w.iy in ordering the dinner and promising to go to town the next 
day with the M.ijor The landlord said it did Ins eves good to see 
Mr Scdicy take off his first pint of porter. If i had time and dared 
to enter into digressions, I would wntc a chapter about that first pint 
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of porter drunk upon English ground Ah, how good it is 1 It is worth 
whde to leave home for a year, just to enjoy that one draught. 

Major Dobbin made his appearance the next morning very ne.'itly 
shaved and dressed, according to his wont Indeed, it was so early 
in the morning, that nobody was up in the house except that woni^crfvl 
Boots of an mn who never seems to u.mt sleep and the Major could 
hear the snores of the various inmates of the house roanng through 
the corridors as he creaked about in those dim passages. Then the 
sleepless Boots went shirking round from door to door, gathering up 
at each the Bluchers, Wellingtons, Ovomans, which stood outside. 
Then Jos’s native servant arose and began to get ready his master’s 
ponderous dressing apparatus, and jircparc his hookah tlien the 
maid-scTvants got up, and meeting the dark man in the passages, 
shrieked, and mistook him for thcdecil He and Dobbin stumbled 
over their pails in the passages as they were scouring the decks of the 
Royal George When the first unshoin waiter appeared and unbarred 
the door of the inn, the M.'ijor thought that the time for departure was 
arrived, and ordered a post-chaise to be fetched instantly, that they 
might set off 

He then directed his steps to Mr Sedlc/s room, and opened the 
curtains of the great Lirge famil> bed wherein Mr. Jos was snoring. 
’’ Come, up 1 Sedlcy,” the Major said , ‘ it’s time to be off, the chaise 
will be at the door in half an houi ” 

Jos growled from under the counterpane to know what the time 
was; but when he at last extorted from the blushing Major (who 
never told fibs, however much they might be to his advantage) what 
was the re.il hour of the morning, he broke out into a volley of bad 
Inngu.ngc, which we will not repeat here, but by which be gave 
Dobbin to undcrsC.md that he w'ould jeopardy his soul if he got up 
at that moment, that the Major might go and be hanged, that he 
would not travel with Dobbin, and that it was most unkind and 
ungcntlemanlike to disturb a man out of his sleep in that wiy, on 
which the discomfited Major vias obliged to retreat, leaving Jos to 
resume his interrupted slumbers 

The chaise came up presently, and the Major would wait no 
longer. 

If he had been an English nobleman travelling on a pleasure 
tour, or a newspaper courier bcanng despatches (government messages 
are generally carried much more quietly), he could not have travelled 
more quickly. The post-bo>s wondered at the fees he flung amongst 
them. How happy and green the country looked as the chaise 
whirled rapidly from milc-stonc to niilc-stone, through neat country 
towns wheie landlords came out to welcome him with smiles and 
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bows, by pretty ro.id-siclc inns, where the signs hung on the elms, 
And horses and waggoners were drinking under the chequered shadow 
of the trees, by old halls and p<irk5, rustic hamlets clustered roiiixl 
ancient grey churches — and through the charming friendly LnglisU 
lar.d'-cape Is there any in the world like it To a traveller return- 
ing home It looks so kind — it seems to shake hands with you as } cm 
pass through it Well, Major Dobbin passed through all this from 
Southampton to London, and without noting much beyond the mile- 
stones along the road. You sec he was so eager to see his parents it 
Camberwell 

He grudged the time lost between Piccadilly and his old haunt it 
the Slaughters’, whither he drove faithfully Long years had pissed 
since he saw it last, since he and George, as young men, had enjoy ed 
many a feast, and held many a revel there He had now passed 
into the stage of old-fellow-hood Ills hair was grizzled, and many a 
passion and feeling of his youth had grown grey m that interval, 
'ihcre, however, stood the ol 1 waiter at the door, in the same greasy 
bkack suit, with the same double chin and flaccid face, with the same 
huge bunch of seals at his fob, rattling his money in his pockets is 
bcfoic, and receiving the Major as if he had gone away only a neck 
ago “ Put the Major’s things in twenty -three, that’s his room,” John 
Stiid, exhibiting not the least surpnse “ Koast-fowi for y our dinner, I 
suppose^ You ain’t got married? They said y ou w'as married — the 
Scotch surgeon of yours was here No, it was Cnptam Ilumby of the 
thirty-third, as was quartered with the — th in Injec Like any warm 
water ? What do yon come in a chay for — ain’t the coach good 
enough?” And with tins, the faithful waiter, who knew and rcniLiii- 
bered every ofl^erwho used the house, and with whom ten yearswert’ 
but as ycstcrd.ij, led the way up to Dobbin’s old room, wlicre stood 
the great moreen bed, and the shabby carpet, a thought more dingv, 
and all the old black furniture covered with faded chintz, just as the 
Major i^pcollccted them in his youth 

He remembered Gcotgo pacing up and down the room, and biting 
his nails, and swearing that the Governor must come round, and that 
i( he didn't, he didn’t care a straw, on the day before he was mamed. 
11 3 could fancy him walking in, banging the door of Dobbin’s room, 
and his own hard by — 

•“You ain’t got young,” John said, calmly surveying his fnend of 
former days. 

Dobbin laughed. “Ten years and a fever don't make a man 
young, John,” he said. “ It is you that arc alw.ays young . — No, you 
are always old.” 

“ What became of C^itam Osborae'b widow ?” John said. “ Fins 
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young fellow that. Lord, how he used to spend his money. He 
never came back after that day he was married from here. He 
owes me three pound at this minute. Look heige, I have it in my 
book ‘April 10, 1815, Captain Osborne 3/’ 1 wonder whether hts 
father would pay me,” and so saying, John of the Slaughters’ pulled 
out the vciy morocco pocket-book m which he had noted his loan 
to the Captain, upon a greasy faded page still extant, with many other 
scrawled memoranda regarding the bygone frequenters of the house. 

Having inducted hts customer into the room, John retired with 
perfect c.ilmncss , and hlajor Dobbin, not without a blush and a grm 
at his own absurdity, chose out of his kit the very smartest and most 
becoming civil costume he possessed, and laughed at his own tanned 
face and grey hair, as he survejed them m the dreary httle toilet-glass 
on the dressing-table 

“ i m glad old John didn’t forget me," he thought. “ She’ll know 
me, too, 1 hope.” And he sallied out of the inn, bending his steps 
once riore m the direction of Lronipton 

Lvery minute incident of hts last meeting with Amelia w*as present 
to the consUnt man’s mind as he walked towards her house. The arch 
and the Achilles statue were up since he had last been m Piccadilly , 
a hundred changes had occuircd which his e>c and mind vaguely 
noted He began to tremble as he u.alkcd up the lane from Brompton, 
that well-rcmembcrcd lane leading to the street where she lived Was 
she going to be married or not ^ If he were to meet her with the 
little boy — good God, what should he do ? He s.aw a woman coming 
to h.m with a child of five jears old — was that she ^ He began to 
shake at the mere possibility. When he c.Tmc up to the row of houses, 
at last, where she lived, and to the. g.atc, he caught diold of it and 
paused. He might have heard the thumping of his own heart. “ May 
God Almighty bless her, whatever h.is happened,” he thought to iiim- 
self. “ Psha ' she m.ay be gone from here,” he said, and went in 
through the gate . 

The window of the parlour which she used to occupy was open, 
and there were no inmates in the room The Major thought he 
recognised the piano, though, with the picture over it, as it used to 
be in former days, and his perturbations were renewed. Mr. Clapp’s 
brass plate was still on the door, at the knocker of which Dobbin 
performed a summons. ' 

A buxom-looking lass of sixteen, with t right eyes and purple 
cheeks, came to answer the knock, and looked bard at the Major as 
he leant back against the little porch. 

He was as pale as a ghost, and could hardly falter out the words— ^ 
* Does Mrs. Osborne live here S’* 
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She looked him hard in the face for a moment — and then turning 
white too — bald, “ Lord bless me — ^it's Major IJobbin ” She held out 
both her hands shaking — “ Don’t you remember me she said “ I 
used to call jou Major Sugarplums” On which, .md I believe it was 
fo' the first time that he ever so conducted himself m his life, the 
Major took the girl in his arms and kissed her. blic began to laugh 
and cry hysterically, and calling out “ Ma, Pa'” with all her voice, 
brought up those worthy people, who had already been survejing the 
Major from the casement of the ornamental kitchen, and were asto* 
rushed to find their daughter in the little passage in the cmbiacc of a 
great tall man in a blue frock-coat and white duck trousers. 

“ I’m an old friend,” he said — not without blushing though. “ Don't 
you remember me, Mrs Clapp, and those good cakes vou used to 
make for tea ? — Don’t you recollect me, Clapp ^ I’m George's god- 
father, and just come back from India^” A great shaking of hand' 
ensued — Mrs. Clapp was greatly .iffcctcd and delighted , she called 
upon hc.'ivcn to interpose a vast immy tunes in that passage. 

The landlord and landlady of the house led the worthy Major into 
the Sedleys’ room (whereof he remembered every single article of 
furniture, from the old brass ornamented piano, once a natty little 
instrument, Stothard maker, to the bcrecns and the alabaster miniature 
tombstone, 111 the midst of which ticked Mr Sedley’s gold watch), 
and there as he sat down in the lodger’s vacant arm-chair, the f ither, 
the mother, and the daughter, with .1 thousand ejaculatory brc.iks in 
the narrative, informed Major Dubbin of what we know alrcadv, but 
of particulars m Amclia’a history of which he was not aware — nainclv 
of Mrs bcdlcy's death, of Georgias reconcilement with his giandfathci 
Osborne, of the way in which the widow took on at leaving him, and 
of other particulars of her life Iwicc or tbnee he was going to ask 
about the marriage question, but his heart f.ulcd him He did not 
care to Iiy it bare to these people Finally, he was informed that 
Mrs. O ^'as gone to walk with her Pa in Kensington Cardens, whither 
she always went with the old gentleman (who was very weak and 
peevish now, and led her a sad life, though she behaved to him like an 
angel, to be sure,} of a fine aflcmoon after dinner. 

“ I’m very much pressed for tmie," the Major said, “ and have busi- 
ness to-night of importance. I should like to see Mrs. Osborne tho’. 
Suppose Miss Polly would come with me and show me the way.” 

Miss Polly vvas charmed and astonished at this proposal She 
knew the way. She would show Major Dobbin. She had often been 
with Mr Sedlcy when Mrs O. was gone — was gone Russell Square 
way: and knew the bench where he liked to siL She bounced away 
to her apartment, and appCitred presently in her best bonnet and 
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lier mamma’s yellow shawl and large pebble brooch, of whicn she 
assumed the loan in order to make herself a worthy companion for 
the Major , 

That ofiiccr, then, in his blue frock-coat and buckskin glo^ cs, gave 
the young lady Ins arm, and they walked away \ cry gaily He was 
glad to have a friend at hand for the scene which he dreaded somehow 
He asked a thousand more questions from his companion apoiit 
Amelia his kind heart grieved to think that she should hat c had to 
piart with her son. How did she bear it^ Did she see him often > 
Was Mr Scdlcy pretty comfortable now in a worldly point of view "* 
Polly answered all these questions of Major Sugarplums to the tcry 
best of her power 

And in the midst of their walk an incident occurred which, though 
very simple in its nature, was productive of the greatest delight to 
Major Dobbin A pale joung man with feeble whiskers and a stiff 
white ncckdoth, came walking down the lane, en rit/ir/w/r/i,— having 
a l.ady, that is, on each arm One was a t.ill and commanding middlo- 
aged female, with features and a complexion similar to those of the 
clergjTnan of the Church of Lngland by whose side she marched, and 
the other a stunted little woman with a dark face, ornamented by .t 
fine new bonnet and white ribbons, and in a smart pelisse with .i nth 
gold watch in the midst of her person 'Ihc gentleman, pinioned as 
he was by these two ladies, earned further a parasol, shawl, and 
basket, so that his arms were entirely engaged, and of course he w.is 
un.ablc to touch his h.at m acknowledgment of the curtsey with wliith 
Miss Mary Clapp greeted him 

He merely bowed his head in reply to her salutation, which the 
two ladies returned svith a patronising air, .and at the^me time look- 
ing severely at the individual m the blue coat and bamboo cone, wha 
accompanied Miss Polly '■ 

“ Who’s that ?” asked the Major, amused by the group, and after 
he had made way for the three to pass up the lane. Mary looked at 
him rather roguishly. 

“ That IS our curate, the Reverend Mr Binny ” (a twitch from Major 
Dobbin), “ and his sister M iss 11 Lord bless us, how she did use to 
wrorret us at bunday-school , and the other lady', the little one w ilh a 
cast in her eye, and the h.mdsomc watch, is Mrs liinny — Miss Grits 
that was , her Pa was a grocer, and kept the Little Original Gold ?ea 
Pot in Kensington Gravel Fits They were married last month, and 
are just come back from Margate. She’s five thousand pound to her 
fortune; but her and Miss li , who made the match, have quarrelled 
already. 

If Ae Major had twitched before he started now, and slapped the 
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bamboo on the ground with an emphasis which made Miss Clapp cry, 

“ Law,” and laugh too He stood for a moment silent with open 
Tiioiitli looking after the retreating young couple, while Miss Mary told 
their history ; but he did not hear beyond the announcement of the 
1*151 er^nd gentleman’s marriage, liis li&id was swimming with felicity. 
After this rencontre he began to walk double quick towards the place 
rif <iis destination — and yet they were too soon (for he was in a great 
tremor at the idea of a meeting for which he had been longing any 
tune these ten years) — through the Brompton lanes, and entering at 
the little old portal in Kensington Carden wall. 

“ There they arc,” s iid Miss Polly, and she felt him again start 
hack on her arm She was a confidante* at once of the whole 
business. She knew the story as well as if she had read it in one 
of her favourite not el-books — “Fatherless Fanny,” or the “ Scottish 
Chiefs ” 

“ Suppose you were to run on and tell her,” the Major said Polly 
ran forward, her yellow shawl streaming in the brccrc 

Old Scdlcy was seated on a bench, his handkerchief placed o\cr 
his knees, prattling away according to h.s wont, with boinc old story 
about old times, to which Amelia had listened, and awarded a p.iticnt 
smile many a time before She could of Lite think of her own aftairs, 
and smile or make other marks of recognition of her kither’s stones, 
scarcely hc.aring a word of the old man’s talcs As Mary came bonne* 
ing .ilong, and Amelia caught sight of her, she started up from her 
bench Her first thought w'as. that something had happened to 
Ccorgy ; but the sight of the messenger’s eager and happy lace uissi- 
pated that fear in the timorous mothers bosom 

“News' News cried the emissary of Major Dobbin. “He’i 
come' Hi'-, come ' 

* Who is come said Lmmy, still thinking of her son 
“Look there,” answered Miss Clapp, turning round and pointing; 
in which direction Amelia looking, saw Dobbin’s lean figure and long 
shadow sCalking across the grass Amelia started in her turn, blushed 
up, and, of course, began to cry. At all this simple little creature’s 
fetes, the grandes eaux were accustomed to play. 

He looked At her— oh, how fondly — as she came running towards 
him, her hands before her, ready to give them to him. She wasn't 
cTiangcd She was a little pale a little stouter in figure. Her eyes 
were the same, the kind trustful eyes There were scarce three lines 
of silver in her soft brown hair. She gave him both her hands as she 
looked up flushing and smiling through her tears into his honest 
homely fiicc. He took the two little hands between his two, and held 
them there. He was speechless for a moment. Whv did he not take 
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her in his arms, and snear that he would never leave her 7 She must 
have >ieidcd she could not but have obeyed him. 

“ 1 — 1’\ c another arrival to announce," he said, after a pause. 

“Mrs Dobbin?" Amelia said, making a movement back — ^Why 
didn’t he speak "* • ' 

“No,” he said, letting her hands go: “Wlio has told yon those 
lies? — I mean, your brother Jos came in the s.imc ship with me, rnd 
is come home to make you all happy ” 

“Papa, papa!” Emmy cried out, “here arc news! My brother 
Is in England He is come to take care of you. — Here is Major 
Dobbin" 

Mr. Sedley started un shaking a gre it deal, and g-athering up his 
thoughts. Then he stepped forwanl and in.odc .m old-fashioned bow 
to the Major, whom he called hir l>obhin, and hoped his worthy 
father. Sir William, was quite well He proposed to call upon Sii 
William, who had done him the honour of a \isit a short tune ago 
Sir William hod not ca led upon the old gcntlcin.m for ciglit y c.irs — it 
was that visit he was thinking of returning 

“ He IS very much shaken,” Emmy whispered, as Dobbin went up 
and cordially shook hands with the old man • 

Although he had such pvirticular business in London that cvining. 
the Major consented to forego it upon Mr. Sedlev’s invitation to him 
to come home and partake of tea. Amelia put her arm under that ot 
her young friend with the yellow shawl, and headed the p.-irty on their 
return homewards, so that !Mr bcdlcy fell to Dobbin s share Ihc old 
man walked very slowly*, and told a number of .*1001001 histones about 
himself and his poor licssy, his former prnspei .ty , ,ind liis bankniptey. 
His thoughts, as IS usual with failing old meii, were cfiiitc 111 former 
times The present, wah the cxcejition of the one e.it.istropl.c w'hich 
he felt, he knew little .ibout 'ilic M.ijur w.is glad to let him talJc on 
His eyes were f.xed upon the fig ire 111 fiont of him — the dear little 
figure always present to his imagination and inhib prayers, and Visiting 
his dreams wakeful or slumbering 

Amch.i was very happy*, smiling, and active .all that evening; per- 
forming her duties as hostess of the little entertainment with the 
utmost grace and propriety, as Dobbin thought llis e'yis followed 
her about as they* sate in the twilight How many a t.mc had he 
longed for that moment, and thought of her fir away under hot winds 
and in weary marches, gentle and happy , kindly ministering to tlic 
wants of old age, and dccor.ating poverty with sweet submission — as 
he saw her now 1 do not say th.U his t.iste w.is the highest, or that 
it is the duty of great intellects to be eunteait with a bread-and- 
butter paradise, such as sufficed our simple old fiiend, but his 
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desires were of this sort whether for good or bad , and, witn Amelia 
to help him, he was as ready to dnnk as many cups of tea as Doctor 
Johnson 

Amelia seeing this propensity, laughingly encouraged it , and 
litokcJ exceedingly roguish as she administered to him cup after cup. 
It IS true she did not know that the Major had had no dinner, and 
that the cloth was laid for him at the Slaughters', and a plate laid 
thereon to mark tliat the table was retained, in that very box in which 
the Major and George had sate many a time carousing, when she was 
a child just come home from Miss Pinkerton’s school 

The first thing Mrs Osborne showed the Major was Geotg}'’s 
miniature, for which she ran up-stairs on her arn\al at home It was 
not half handsome enough of course for the boy, but wasn’t it noble 
of him to think of bringing it to bis mother ? Whilst her papa was 
awake she did not talk much about Georgy. To hear about Mr. 
Osborne and Russell Square w is not agreeable to the old man, who 
very likely was unconscious that be h-ad been living for some months 
past mainly on the bounty of his neber rival , and lost his temper il 
allus’on was made to the other 

Dobbin told ban all, and a little more perhaps than all, that had 
happened on board the Rainchundcr , and exaggerated Jos’s benev o* 
lent dispos.tions towards his father, and resolution to make him com- 
foTtablc in his old days, Ihc truth is that during the voyage the 
Major had impressed this duty most strongly upon his fcllow-passengi r 
and extorted promises fioin him that he would take charge of his 
sister and her child. He soothed Jus s irritation with rcg.ard to the 
bills which the old gentleman h id drawn upon him, gave a laughing 
account of hisf ow n sufferings on the same score, and of the famous 
consignment of wine with wliien the old man bad favoured him and 
brought Mr. Jos, who was by no mc.ins an ill-natured person when 
well pleased and moderately flattered, to a very good state of feeling 
regaling his relatives in Europe. 

And in fine I am ashamed to say that the Major stretched the 
truth so f.ir as to tell old Mr Scdicy that it was mainly a desire to see 
his parent which brought Jos once more to Europe. 

At Ins accustomed hour Mr Scdicy began to doze in his chair, 
and then it was Amelia s opportunity to commence her conversation, 
which she did with great eagerness ! — it rel.atcd exclusively to Georgy. 
She did not talk at all about her own sufferings at breaking from him, 
for indeed this worthy wom.on, tliough she w'as half-killed bj tlie 
separation from the child, yet tliougbt it was very wacked in her to 
repine at losing him; but everything concermng him, lus vuiucs, 
talents, and prospects, she poured out. She described his angeho 
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beauty , narrated a hundred instances of his generosity and greatness 
of mind whilst living with her how a Rojal Duchess had stopped 
and admired him in Kensington Gardens , how splendidly he was 
cared for now, and how he had a groom and a pony ; what quickness 
and clercmcss he had, and what a prodigiously well-read and dclightfill 
person the Reverend Lawrence Veal was, George’s master “He 
know s everyt/nn^" Amelia said “ He has the most delightful parb’es. 
You who are so learned >oursclf, and have read so much, and are so 
clever and accomplished — don’t sliakc your head and say no — He 
always used to say jou were — you will be channed with Mr Veal’s 
parties. The last Tuesday in every month He says there is no 
place in the bar or the senate that Georgy may not aspire to Look 
here,” and she went to the piano-drawer and drew out a theme of 
Georgy’s composition This gieat cifort of genius, wIiilIi is still in 
the possession of George’s mother, is as follows . 

“ Om SAJiihntst — Of all the mccs which tlcgrule the human charictcr, 
Sclfis'incss IS the most odious and contemptible An undue loi e of Self leads 
to the most monstrous crimes , and occasions the greatest misfortunes both 
111 iS/iiAu and Fanuhes As a selfish man will impoverish his family and ohen 
bring them to rum , so a sellish king bungs rum on Ks people and ohcit 
plunges them into war. 

“ example The selfishness of Achilles a* rcmirked by the poet IJomcr, 

occasioned a thousand woes to the Greeks — fivpi ’AxmoTc aKyt’ ifhiKt (I loin 

U A a) The selfishness of the late Naiiokon Bunnimtc occasionid mnu- 
nicrahle wars in Lurope, and caused him to perish, himself, in a misurible 
island— that of St Ilclcn'i in the Atlantic Oeeaii. 

“ Wc sec by these examples that we are not to consult our own interest and 
ambition, but tliat we are to lonsidcrthc mtercsts of otners a'sw'cll os our own 

“ Glokgs b OSDOXNK. 

''Athene House, 2 \ Ain't, 1S27 ” . 

“ Think of him writing such a hand, and quoting Greek too, at 
his age,” the delighted mother said. “ O William,” she* added, 
holding out her hand to the Major— “what a treasure Heaven has 
given me in that boy « He is the comfort of my life— and he is the 
image of— of him that’s gone ' ” 

“Ought I to be angry with her for being faithful to him?" 
William thought. “ Ought I to be jealous of my friend in the grayc, 
or hurt that such a heart as Amclui’s can love only once and for 
ever. Oh, George, George, how little you knew the prize you had, 
though.” This sentiment passed rapidly through William’s mind, 
as he was holding Amelia’s hand, whilst the handkerchief was vcilina 
her eyes. ® 

“ Dear friend,” she said, pressing the h.and which held hers, “ how 
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good, how kind you alw.'i}s have been to me ! Sec ' Papa is stirring. 
You will go and see Georgy to-morrow, won’t you 

“Not to-morrow,” said poor old Dobbin “I ln\e business” 
He did not like to own that he bad not .as yet been to his parents’ 
aifd biS dear sister Ann— -a remissness for which 1 am sure every 
well-regulated person will blame the Major. And presently he took 
his .leave, leaving lus address behind him for Jos, agambt the latter s 
arrival And so the first day was over, and he had seen her. 

When he got back to the Slaughters’, the roast-fowl was of course 
cold, in which condition he ate it for supper And knowing whit 
early hours his family kept, and that it would be needless to disturb 
their slumbers at so late an hour, it is on iccord, that Major Dobbin 
treated himself to half-price at the llaymarkct '1 heatre that evemng, 
where, let us hope, he enjoyed himself. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

THE OED ’•lAlia 

T he Majors visit left old Jolm Scdicy m a Rreat state of agiut^ 
tion and excitement His dani'hter could not induce him to 
settle down to his customary occupations or amusements that night. 
He passed the evening fumbling amongst his boxes and desks, 
unt\ ing his papers with trembling liands, and sorting and arranging 
them against Jos’s arrival lie had them m the greatest order — his 
tapes and his hies, his receipts, and his letters with lawyers and 
coi respondents, the documents relative to the Wine Project (which 
filled from a most unaccountable acc>dcnt, after coinmcnungwitb the 
most splendid prospects), the Coal Project (wliifti only a want ot 
capital prevented from bccomtrg the most successful scheme ever put 
before the public), the Patent Sav -mills and Sawdust Consolid.ation 
Pro ICC t. See, See , — All night, until a very late hour, he passed in the 
prep iration of these documents, trembling about from one room to 
another, with a quivering candle and shaky hands. — Here’s the wine 
I> ipcrs, here’s the sawdust, here’s the coals , here’s iny le’tlers to 
Calcutta and Madras, and replies from M.ijor Dobhm C IS , and 
Mr Joseph Scdicy to the s.-imc “ Tic sli ill find no irrcsjukirily about 
wic, Emmj,” the old gentleman s iid , 

Emmy smiled “I don’t think Jos will care about seeing those 
pipers, papa,” she said 

“ You don’t know an} thing about business, my dear,” answered the 
sire, shaking his head with an important air. And it must be con- 
fessed, that on this point Emmy was very ignorant, and that it is a pity, 
some people are so knowing. All these twopenny documents arranged 
on a side-table, old Scdicy covered them carefully over with a clean 
bandanna handkerchief (one out of Major Dobbin’s lot), and enjoinf d 
the maid and landlady of the house, m the most solemn way, not 
to disturb those papers, which were arranged for the arrival ot 
Mr. Joseph Sedley the next morning, “ Mr. Joseph Scdicy of the Hon* 
ourable East India Company's Bengal Civil Service.” 

Amelia found him up very early the next morning, more eager, 
mote hectic, and more shaky than ever. ** 1 didn’t sleep much, Emmy 
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la^ dear,” he said “ I was thinking of my poor Bessy. 1 wish she 
was aJive, to ride m Jos's carriage once again. She kept her own. 
and became it very well” And his e>cs filled with tears, which 
trickled down his furrowed old face Amelia wiped them away, and 
sfSilihgly kissed him, and tied the old man’s neckcloth in a smart bow, 
and put his brooch into his best shiit-frill, in which, m his Sunday suit 
of 1 lourning, he sat from six o’clock in the morning awaiting the arnval 
of his son 

There are some splendid tailors’ shops in the High Street of 
Southampton, in the fine plate-glass windows of which hang gorgeous 
waistcoats of all sorts, of silk and \c1\ct, .and gold .md crimson, <md 
pictures of the l.ist new fashions, m which those wonderful gentlemen 
with quizzing-glasses, and holding on to little bo>s with the exceeding 
large eyes and curly hair, ogle ladies in riding habits prancing by the 
Statue of Achilles at Apsley House Jos, although provided with some 
of the most splendid \csts that Calcutta could furnish, thought he 
could nut go to town until he was supplied with one or two of these 
garments, and selected a crimson s.itin, tnibroidercd with gold butter- 
flies, ind a black and red velvet tartan with white stnpes and a rolling 
collar, with whiclipand a rich blue s.ttin stock and a gold pm, con- 
sisting of a five-barred gate with a horseman m pink enamel jumping 
over It, he thought he might make his entry into London with some 
dignity For Jos’s former shyness and blundering blushing timidity 
had given way to a more candid and courageous self-assertion cf his 
worth “ I don’t care about owning it,” W.itciloo bcdlcy would s.iy to 
his friends, “ 1 am a dressy man ” and though rather uneasy' if the 
ladies looked at him .it the Government House balls, and thoi.gh he 
blushed and tiVned away alarmed under then glances, it w as ch,\.!ly 
from a dread lest they should make love to him, that he avoideu them, 
being averse to mani.age altogether. But there was no such swell in 
Calcutta as Waterloo bcdlcy, I have beard say and he had the hand- 
somest 'turn-out, gave the best bachelor dinners, and had the finest 
plate m the whole place 

To make these waistcoats for a man of his size and dignity took 
at least a d.iy, part of which he employed m hiring a servant to wait 
upon him .and his native , and in instructing the agent who cleared his 
bqggagc, his boxes, lus books, wluch he never read, his chests ot 
mangoes, chutney, and ciimc-powdcrs ; his shawls for presents to 
people whom he didn’t know as yet, and the rest of his Pustcos 
a^aratus. 

At length, he drove leisurely to London on the third day, and in 
ihe new waistcoat: the native, with chattering teeth, shuddering in a 
diawl on the box by the side of the new European servant, Joa 
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puffing his pipe at intervals \i ithin, and looking so majestic, that the 
little bo>s cried Hooray, and many people thought he must be a 
Governor-General He, I promise, did not decline the obsequious 
invitations of the landlords to alight and refresh himself in the neat 
country towns. Having partaken of a eopious breakfast, with fish, 
and nee, and hard eggs, at Soutliampton, he had so far rallied at 
Winchester as to think a gl.-iss of sherry necessary. At Alton he 
stepped out of the carriage, at his scrv Hit’s request, .and imbibed some 
of the ale for which the place is f.imous At Farnham he stopped to 
view the Bishop’s Castle, and to partake of a light dinner of stewed 
eels, veal cutlets, and hicnch bc.ins, with a bottle of claret. He was 
cold over Ilagbhot Heath, nhcre the native chattered more and more, 
.uid Jos Sahib took some brandy -and-w atcr , m fact, when he drove 
into town, he was as full of wine, beer, meat, pickles, cherry -brandy, 
.ind tobacco, as the steward’s cabin of a steam-packet It was 
c\ cmng when his carnage thundered up to the little door in Brompton, 
whither the aductionatc fellow drove first, and before hieing to the 
apartments seemed for him by Mr. Dobbin at the blaughtcrs’ 

All the faces m the street were iii tlic windows, the little maid- 
serv.mt flew to the wicket-gatc, the Mcsdaincs Clapp looked out from 
the easement of the orn.ameiitcd kitchen, Emmy, m a great flutter, 
was in the passage among the hats and coats, and old bedley in the 
panour inside, shaking all over Jos descended from the post-chaise 
and down the creaking swaying steps in awful slate, supported by the 
new v.ilct from Southampton and the shuddering native, w'hosc brow n 
face was now livid with cold, and of the colour of a turkey’s gi/zard 
He created an immense sensation m the passage presently, w'here 
hirs and Miss Oapp, coming perhaps to listen at thv. parlour door, 
found Loll Jcw.'ib shaking upon the hall-bench under the coats, 
moaning m a strange piteous way, and showing his yellow cy eballs 
and w'hitc teeth. 

For, you see, we li.vvc adroitly shut the door upon the meeting 
between Jos and the old father, and the poor ir:*lc gentle sister inside. 
The old man was very much affected so, of course, was his daughter : 
nor was Jos without feeling In that long absence of ten years, the 
most selfish will think about home and early tics Distance sanctifies 
both Long brooding over those lost pleasures exaggerates tlfpir 
charm and sweetness Jos was unalTcctcdly glad to see and shake 
the hands of his father, between whom and himself there had been a 
coolness — glad to see Ins little sister, whom he remembered so pretty 
and smihng, and pained at the alteration which time, grief, and mis- 
fortune had made in the shattered old in-ni. Emmy had come out to 
the door in her black clotlies and whispered to him of her nioibci's 
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death, and not to speak of it to their father 1 1ierc was no need of tins 
caution, for the elder Sedley himself iinmLdi itcly to speak ol 

the event, and prattled about it, and wept o\cr it plcntcously It 
shocked the Indian not a little, and made him think of himself less 
tVm the poor fellow was accustomed to do 

The result of the interview must ha\ c been very satisfactory, for 
when Jos had reascended his post-chaise, and had driven anay to his 
hotel, Emmy embraced her father tenderly, appealing to him nith an 
air of triumph, and asking the old man whether she did not alwajs 
say that her brother had a good heart ^ 

Indeed, Joseph Scdlcj. affected by the humble position in u Inch 
he found his relations, and in the cvpansivencss and oierllowing of 
heart occasioned by the first meeting, declared that they should never 
suffer want or discomfort an\ more, that he was at home for some time 
at any rate, during which his house and everything he had should be 
theirs and that Amelia would look \cr>' pretty at the head of his 
table — until she would accept ore of her own 

She shook her head sadlj, and had, as usu d, recourse to the water- 
works. She kneu^ what he mc.uit She and her young confidinte. 
Miss Mary' had talked over the mitterinost fully, the very night of 
the Major's visit beyond which time the impetuous Polly eoiild not 
refrain from talking of the discoverv' which she had made, and de- 
scribing the start and tremor of joy by which Major Dobbin betrayed 
himself when Mr ISinny passed with hts bride, and the M.ijor learned 
th.at he had no longer a ri\ id to fuir “ Didn't v cu see how lie shook all 
over when ymu asked if he w.as marned, and he said, ‘ Who told you 
those lies?' Q M.a’am,” Polly said, “he never kept his eyes off you ; 
and I’m sure he s grown grey a-thinking of y oii " 

Hut Amelia, looking up at her bed, over which hung the portraits 
of her husband and son, told her y oung prottgCe, nev cr, nev cr to speak 
on tha( subject again; that Major Dobbin had been her husband’s 
dearest friend, and her ov n and George’s most kind .and affeclion.ate 
guardian, that she loved him as a brother — but that a woman who 
had been married to such an angel as that, and she pointed to the 
wall, could never think of any other union Poor Polly sighed she 
thought what she should do if young Mr Tomkins, at the surgery, who 
aHirays looked at her so at church, and who, by those mere aggressive 
glances, had put her timorous little heart into such a flutter that she 
was ready to surrender at once, — what she should do if he vi ere to die ? 
She knew he was consumptive, his checks were so red, and he was so 
•nconunon thin in the waist. 

Not that Emmy, being made aware of the honest Major’s passtoi^ 
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rebuiTcd him m any way, or felt displeased with him. Such an attach- 
ment from so true and loyal a gentleman could make no woman angry. 
Desdemona uas not angry with Cassio, though there is very httle 
doubt she saw the Lxutcn.anfb partiality for her (and 1 for my part 
bcliLi e that many more things took place in that sad affair than tt)** 
worthy Moorish officer e\ cr knew of ) , why, Miranda was even very 
kind to Caliban, and we may be pretty sure for the same reason. Not 
that she would encourage him m the least, — the poor uncouth monster 
— of course not No more would Cmmy by any mc-ms encourage her 
admirer, the Major. She w ould give him that friendly reg.ird, wh.ch 
so much LxccllcncL and fidiJity merited , she would trc.it him with 
perfect cordiality and frankness until he made his proposals , and then 
It would be time cnciigh for her to sjieak, and to put an end to hopes 
which never could be realised 

She slept, therefore, verv soundly that evening, after the conversa- 
t'un with Miss Polly, and w is more than ordinarilj happy, m spite of 
Jos's dcla>ing “1 am glad he is not going to marry that Miss 
0’l>ovvd,” she thought “ Colonel O’Dovvd never could have a sister 
lit for such an arcoinplishcd m.in as Major \Yilli.im " Who was there 
amongst her httle circle, who would make him a good wife? Not 
.Miss 13inn), she was too olil and lU-tcmpcrcd, Miss Osborne ? — too 
old too l.ittle Polly was too young Mrs Osborne could not find 
anybody to suit the Major before she went to sleep 

However, when the postm in m ide his appc.nrance, the little party 
were put out of suspense bv the receipt of a letter fiom Jos to his 
sister, who announced, that he felt a little fatigued aftci his voyage 
and should not be able to move on that day, but that he would IcavG- 
SoutlKimpton early the nevt morning, and be with ^iis father and 
mother .it evening. Amelia, as she read out the letter to her father, 
paused over the latter word , her brother, it was clear, did not know 
what had happened in the family Nor could he for the fact is, that 
though the Major rightly suspected that his travelling comjianion 
never would be got into motion m so short a space as twenty-four 
hours, and would find some excuse for delaying, yet Dobbin had not 
written to Jos to inform him of the calamity which had befailcn the 
Scdley family . bemg occupied in talking with Amelia until long after 
post-hour. 

The same morning brought Major Dobbin a letter to the Slaughters’ 
Coffee House from his fnend at Southampton ; beggmg dear Dob to 
excuse Jos for being in a rage w'bcn awakened the day before (he had 
a confounded headache, and was just in his first sleep), and entreating 
Dob to engage comfortable rooms at the Slaughters’ for Mr. Sedley 
and bis servants. The Major had become necessary to Jos dunng the 
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voyage Hr was attached to him, and hung upon him. The other 
passengers were away to London. Young Ricketts and little Chaffers 
went away on the coach that day — ^Ricketts on the box, and taking the 
reins from Bodey ; the Doctor was off to his family at Portsca; Bragg 
ofjnc to town to his co-partners and the first mate busy in the unload- 
ing ot the Ramchunder Mr. Jos was very lonely at Southampton, and 
got the landlord of the George to take a glass of wine with him that 
day ; at the very hour at which Major Dobbin was seated at the table 
of his lather. Sir William, where his sister found out (for it n.is iinpos* 
sible for the Major to tell fibs) that he had been to sec Mrs George 
Osborne. 

Jos was so comfortably situated in St, Martin’s Lane, he could 
enjoy his hookah there with such perfect ease, and could stagger 
down to the theatres, when minded, so agreeably, that perhaps he 
\iould have remained altogether at the Slaughters’ had nut his friend, 
the Major, been at Ins elbow 'lhat gentleman would not let the 
Bengalee rest until he had%\ccutcd his piomise of having a home for 
Amelia and his father. Jos nas a soft fellow m anybodj’s hands, 
Dobbin most acti\c in anybody’s concerns but his own, the citilian 
was, therefore, an easy victim to the guileless arts of this good-natured 
diplomatist, and was ready to do, to purchase, hue, or relinquish 
whatever his friend thought tit Loll Jew.ab, of whom the bojs about 
bt Martin’s Lane used to mike cruel fun whenever he showed liis 
dusky countenance in the street, was sent back to Calcutta in the Lady 
Kicklebury East Indiaman, in which Sir Wilham Dobbin had a share . 
having previously t.aught Jos’s European the art of preparing curries, 
pilaus, and pigcs It w.as <i matter of great delight and occupation to 
Jos to superintend the building of a smart chariot, which he and the 
Major ordered in the ncighbounng Long Acre and a pair of hand- 
some horses were jobbed, viith which Jos drove about m state m the 
Park, jr to call upon his Indian friends Amelia was not seldom by 
his side on these cxcursims, when also Major Dobbin would be seen 
in the back seat of the carriage. At other times old Scdlcy and his 
daughter took advantage of it and Miss Clapp, who frequently accorr- 
panied her fnend, had great pleasure in being recognised as she sate 
in the carnage, dressed in the famous yellow shawl, by the young gen- 
tleman at the surgery, whose face might commonly be seen over the 
window-blmds as she passed. 

Shortly after Jos’s first appearance at Brompton, a dismal scene 
indeed took place at that humble cottage, at which the Scdlcys had 
passed the last ten years of their life. Jos’s carnage (the temporary 
oac, not the chariot under construction) arrived one day and carried 
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off old Scdley and his daughter — ^to return no more. The tears that 
were shed by the landlady and the landlad/s daughter at that event 
were as genuine tears of sorrow as any that have been outpoured in 
the course of this history In their long acquaintanceship and intimacy 
they could not recall .a. harsh word that had been uttered by Amel'a. 
She had been all sweetness and kindness, always thankful, always 
gentle, even when Mrs Clapp lost her own temper, and pressed for 
tlic rent. When the kind creature was going away for good and all, 
the landlady reproached herself bitterly for ever having used a rough 
eiprcsbion to her — how she wept, as they stuck up with wafers on the 
iindow, a paper notifying that tlie little rooms so long occupied were 
to let ! They never would have such lodgers again, that was quite 
clear Aftcr-lite proved the truth of this melancholy prophecy and 
Mrs. Clapp revenged herself for the dctcnoration of mankind by 
levying the most s<avage contributions upon the tea-c.-iddies and legs 
of mutton of her locataires. Most of them scolded and grumbled ; 
some of them did not p.ay none of them stayed The landlady might 
well regret those old, old friLndb, who haiPlcft her 

As for Miss Mary, her soirow at Amelia’s departure was such as 
I shall not attempt to depict 1- rom childhood upwards she had been 
with her daily, and had attached herself so passionately to that dear 
good lady, tliat when the grand barouche came to carry her off into 
splendour, she fainted in the arms of her friend, who was indeed 
ccarccly less affected than the good-natured girl. Amelia loved her 
like a daughter. Duiing eleven years the girl had been her constant 
friend and associate 'Ihc separation was a very painful one indeed 
to her. But it was of course arranged that Mary w'.as to come and 
stay oflcn at the grand new house whither Mrs Osbofne w-as going ; 
and where Mary was sure she would never be so happy as she had 
been in their humble cot, as Miss Clapp called it, in the language oi 
the novels which she loved. 

Let us hope she was wrong in her jadgment. Poor Emmy’s days 
of happiness had been very fc*w in that humble cot A gloomy Fate 
had oppressed her there She never liked to come back to the 
house after she had left it, or to face the landlady who had tyrannised 
over her when ill-humoured and unpaid, or when pleased had treated 
her with a coarse familianty scarcely less odious. Her servility and 
fulsome compliments when Emmy was in prosperity were not mOvc 
to that lady’s liking. She cast about notes of admiration all over the 
new house, extolling every article of fumiture or ornament ; she 
fingered Mrs. Osborne’s dresses and calculated their price. Nothing 
could be too good for that sweet lady, she vowed and protested. 
But in the vulgar sycophant who now paid court to her, Emmy always 
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remembered the coarse t} rant whn had made her miserable many a 
tune, to whom she had been forced to put up petitions for time, a’hen 
the rent was overdue ; who cried out at her extravagance if she 
bought delicacies for her ailing mother or father , who had seen her 
hvrnble and trampled upon her 

Nobody ever heard of these griefs, which had been part of our 
poor little woman’s lot in life blie kept them secret from her father, 
whd£c improvidence was the cause of much of her misery. She had 
to bear all the blame of his misdoings, and indeed was so utterly 
gentle and humble as to be made by nature for a victim 

1 hope she is not to siiflcr much more of that hard usage. And, 
as in all griefs there is said to be some consolation, I may mention 
that poor hlan, when led at her friend’s departure m an hysterical 
condition, was placed under the medical treatment of the young 
fellow from the surgery, under whose care she rallied after a short 
pciiod. Emmy, when she went away fiom Uiompton, endowed Mary 
w Lth every article of furniture that the house contained . only taking 
aw ay her pictures (the two 'pictures over the bed) and her piaro— 
that little old piano which had now passed into a plaintive jingling 
old age, but which she loved for reasons of her own She was a 
child when first she plaj cd on it and her parents gave it her. It 
had been given to her again since, as the reader may remember, when 
her father’s house was gone to ruin, and the instrument was recovered 
out of the wreck 

Major Dobbin was exceedingly pleased when, as be was superin- 
tending the arrangements of Jos’s new house, which the Major insisted 
should be very handsome and comfortable, the cart arrived from 
Urompton, bnqging the trunks and band-boxes of the emigrants from 
that vdlagc, ind with them the old piano Amelia w ould have it tip 
in lift sitting-room, a neat little apartment on the second floor, 
adjoining her father’s chamber and where the old gentleman sate 
commonly of evenings 

When the men appeared, then, bearing this old music-box, and 
Amelia gave orders that it should be placed in the chamber aforesaid, 
Dobbin was quite elated. “ I’m glad you’ve kept it,” be said in a very 
SCI timcntal manner. “ T was afraid you didn’t care about it.” 

“ 1 value It more than anytlimg 1 have in the world,” sa'd 
AiAeha. 

" /?/? you, Amelia ’ ” cned the Major. Tlie fact was, as he had 
bought It himself, though he never said anything about it, it ncveri 
entered into his head to suppose that Emmy should think anv body 
else was the purchaser, and ns a matter of course he fancied that slis 
knew the gift came from him. "Do yon, Amelia?” he said ; and 
I 37 
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the question the great question of all, uas trembling on his lips, when 
Emmy replied — 

" Can I do otherwise ? — did not he give it to me ?” 

" I did not know,” said poor old Uob, and his countenance fell 
Emmy did not note the circumstance at the time, nor take imme- 
diate heed of the very dismal expression which honest Doobin’s 
countenance assumed , but she thought of it afterwards. And then it 
struck her, with inexpressible pain and moriiric-tlion too, that it was 
William who was the giver of the piano , and not George, as she had 
fancied. It was not George’s gift, the only one which she had 
received from her lover, as she thought — the thing she had cherished 
beyond all others — ^licr dearest relic and prize She h.id spoken to it 
about George , played Ins favourite airs upon it sate for long evening 
hours, touching, to the best of her simple art, melancholy harmonies 
on the kc}s, and iiccping o\cr them in silence It w.as not George's 
relic. It was valueless now. The next time that old Sedley asked lu r 
to play she said it vvas shockingly out of tune, th.at she had a head- 
ache, that she couldn’t plaj 

Then, according to her custom, she rebuked herself for her pettish- 
ness and ingratitude, and determined to make a rcp.ar.ition to honest 
William for the slight she h.ad rot expressed to him, but had felt for 
his piano. A few d.iys aftenvards, as they vvcic seated in the dravviiig- 
rooin, where Jos had fallen asleep with great eomfort after dinner, 
Amelia said with rather a faltering voice to M.ijor Dobbin, — “ 1 have 
to beg your pardon for somctliing” 

“ About what ? ” said he 

“Atxrut — about that little square piano 1 never thanked }oii for 
it when you gave it me , many, in my years ago, before^ I vvas iieirned 
1 thought somebody else bad given it Ih.-ink >ou, William.” bhc 
held out her hand, but the poor little vv Oman’s heart vvas bleeding; 
and as for her eyes, of course they were at their work 

But William could hold no more “Amelia, Amelia,” he said, “ I 
did buy It for you 1 lov ed you then as I do now I must tell you. 
1 think 1 loved you fiom the hrst minute that 1 saw j'ou, when George 
brought me to your house, to show me the Amelia whom he was 
engaged to. You were but a girl, ni white, with large ringlets; you 
came down singing — do you remember — and vve went to Vauxhall. 
Smcc then I have thought of but one wam.-in in the world, and that 
was you I think there is no hour of the day has passed for twelve 
ye.irs that I haven’t thought of joii 1 came to tell you this before I 
went to India, but you did nut care, and I hadn’t the heart to speak. 
You did not care whether 1 stayed or went,” 

“1 was ver)' ungrateful,” Amelia said. 
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“ No ; only mdifTcrcnt,” Dobbin continued, desperately. “ I have 
DOthingr to make a woman to be otherwise 1 know what you are 
fcding now. You arc hurt in your heart .at that discovery about the 
piano, and that it c.amc from me and not from Ceotgc I forgot, or 
f should never have spoken of it so It is for me to ask your pardon 
for ficing a fool for a moment, and thinking that 3 cars of constancy 
and devotion might have pleaded with you ” 

'•“It is you who arc cruel now," Amelia said with some spirit 
*' George is my husband, here and m hc.ivcn. How could I love .my 
other but him ^ I am his now as when you first s.tw me, dear William 
It w.as he who told me how good and generous 30U were, and who 
mught me to love joii as a brother II.a\c jou not been everything to 
me and my boy? Our dearest, truest, kindest friend .md pioteelor? 
Had you come a fe*iv months sooner pcrh.aps 3011 might have spared 
me that — that drc.'idful parting O, it nearly killed me, William— but 
30U didn’t come, though 1 wished and prayed for 3011 to come, and 
they took him loo away from me Isn't he a noble boy, William ? Be 
his friend still and mine”— .and here her voice broke, and she hid her 
face on his shoulder 

The Major folded his arras round her, holding her to him as if she 
was a child, and kissed her hc.ad “ I will not change, dear Amelia," 
he said “I ask for no more than 3 our love I tlnnk I would not 
hsive It otherwise. Only let me stay near 30U, and see you often ” 

“ \cs, often,” Amelia said And so Wilh.im was at liberty to lock 
and long as the poor boy at school who has no money may sigh afiei 
the contents of the tart-woman’s tray. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

KETUKNS TO THE GEXTEEL WORLD. 

C "' OOD fortune now begins to smile upon Amelia. We arc glad 
1 to get her out of that low sphere in which she has been creeping 
hitherto, and introduce her into a polite circle, not so grand and 
refined as tliat in which our other female friend, Mrs. Becky, has 
appeared, but still having no small pretensions to gentility and fashion. 
Jos’s friends \ierc all from the three presidencies, and his new house 
was m the comfortable Anglo-Indian district of which Moira Place is 
the centre Minto Square, Gicat Clive Street, Warren Street, Hastings 
Street, Ochterlony Place, Plassy Square, Assa>c Terrace (“Gardens"' 
was a felicitous word not applied to stucco houses with aspbalte 
terraces in front, so early as 1827) — who docs not know these respect* 
able abodes of the retired Indian aristocracy, and the quarter which 
^Ir Wenham calls die Black Hole, m a word? Jos's position in life 
was not grand enough to entitle him to a house in Moira Place, 
where none can live but retired Members of Council, and partners ot 
Indian firms (who break after having settled a hundred thousand 
pounds on their wives, and retire into comparative penury to a country 
place and four thousand a year) he engaged a comfqrtable house ot 
a second or third-rate order in Gillespie Street, purchasing the carpets, 
costly mirrors, and h.'indsoinc and appropnatc planned fumituse, by 
Seddons, from the assignees of Mr Scape, lately admitted partner 
into the great Calcutta House of Fogle, Fake, and Cracksman, in 
which poor Scape had embarked seventy thousand pounds, the 
earnings of a long and honourable hfc, taking Fake's place, who 
retired to a princely Park, in Sussex — (the Fogles have been long 
cut of the firm, and Sir Horace Fogle is about to be raised to the 
peerage as Baron Bandaima) — ^admitted, I say, partner into the great 
agency house of Fogle and Fake two years before it failed for a miUibn, 
and plunged half the Indian public into misery and ruin. 

Scape, ruined, honest, and broken-hearted at sixty-five years of 
age, went out to Calcutta to wind up the affairs of th<, house Walter 
Scape was withdrawn from Eton, and put into a merchant’s house. 
Florence Scape, Fanny Scape, and their mother faded away to 
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I>ou!o;Tnc, and will be heird of no more To be brief, Jos stepped in 
and bought their carpets and sideboards, and admired himself in the 
m'rrors which bad reflected tlieir kind handsome faces. The Scape 
tradesmen, all honourably paid, left their cards, and were eager to 
' S’ij,p’y the new household Ihe Large men in uhile uaistcoats, who 
waited at Scape’s dinners, greengrocers, bank-porters, and milkmen 
fp their private capacity, left their addresses, and ingratiated them- 
selves with the butler. Mr Chutnniy, the chimncy-purifier, who had 
swep' the last three families, tried to coavthc butler and the bo} under 
him, whose duty it was to go out covered with buttons and with strijiLS 
down his trowsers, for the protection of Mrs Amelia whence cr sht; 
chose to walk abroad 

It was a modest establishment The butler was Jos’s \a1ct also, 
and never was more drunk than a butler in a small family should be 
who has a proper regard for his master’s wine 1-mmy was supphed 
with a maid, grown on Sir Willrnm Dobbin’s suburban estate , a good 
girl, whose kindness and humility disarmed Mrs Osborne, who w as at 
first terrified at the idea of having a servant to wait upon herself, v ho 
did not in the least know how to use one, and who alnajs spoke to 
domestics with the most reverential politeness l!ut this maid vv is 
very useful in the family, in dcvtcroiisl} tending old Mr Scdlcy, who 
kept almost entirely to his own quarter of the house, and never mivcd 
in any of the gay doings which took place there 

Numbers of people c.imc to see Mrs Osborne I ad> Dobbin and 
daughters were delighted at her change of fortune, .and waited upon 
her. Miss Osborne from Kusscll Square came in her grand chariot 
with the flaming hammcrcloth emblazoned with the I ceds arms Jos 
was reported to be immcnscl) rich Old Osboinc had no objectioi 
that Gee gy should inherit his uncle’s piopcrty as well as his owai 
“Damn it, we will make a m.an of the feller,’’ be said, “and I’ll see 
him in Parliament before I die Vou may go and see his mother. 
Miss O , though I’ll never set c>es on her ” and Miss Osborne came 
Dinmy, you may be sure, w'as very glad to see her, and so be brought 
nearer to George That j oung fellow was allowed to come much more 
frequently than before to v isit his mother lie dined once or twice a 
week in Gillespie Street, and bullied the servants and his relations 
,thorc just as he did in Russell Square 

lie was alvvajs respectful to Major Dobbin, however, and more 
modest in his demeanour when that gentlcm.-in was present He was 
a clever l.id, and afraid of the Major George could not help admiring 
Ills friend’s simplicity, his good-humour, his various learning quietly 
imparted, his general love of truth and justice. Pic had met no such 
man as yet in the course of his experience, and he had an instinctive 
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liking for a gentleman He hung fondly by Ins godfather's side ; and 
It was lus delight to walk in the Parks and hear Dobbin talk. William 
told George about his father, about India and Waterloo, about every* 
thing but himself When George was more than usually pert and 
roncc.tcd, the Major made jokes at him, which Mrs. Osborne thought 
very cruel One day, taking him to the play, and the boy declining 
t3 go into the pit bLC.ausc it was vulgar, the Major took Inm to the 
boxes, left him there, and utnt down himself to the pit He had not 
h^cn seated there very long, before he Iclt an ann thrust under his, 
and a dandy little h.and in a kid-glove squeezing his arm. George had 
oeen the absurdity of his w.a> s, and come down from the upper region 
A tender laugh of benevolence lighted up old J^obbin’s f.icc and eyes 
as he looked at the repentant httlc prodig.d He loved the bov. as he 
dia everything that belonged to Amelia How ch.amicd she was when 
she heard of this mstance of George's goodness ! Her eyes looked 
more kindly on Dubbin th.an they c\ cr had done, bhe blushed, he 
thought, after looking at him so 

Gcoigy never tired of his praises of the M.ijor to Ins mother “ I 
like him, Mamma, because he knows such lots of things , and he am t 
like old Veal, who is always bragging and using such long words, don’t 
you know? Ihc chaps eall liitu ‘ Longtail' at school 1 gave him the 
name, ain’t it capital? liut Dob reads Latin like Icnghsli, and French 
and that; and when we go out together he tells me stories about my 
Papa, .Hid ncv'cr about himself , though I heard Colonel Buckler, at 
Grandp.apa’s, say that he was one of the bravest officers in the amv), 
and had distinguished himself ever so much Grandp.npa was quite 
surprised, and said, ‘ That feller! why, I didn’t think he could s.iy Bo 
to a goose ’ — but I know lie could, couldii t he, hlanini.a ?” 

Emmy laughed she thought it was very likely the Major could do 
thus much. 

If there was a sincere liking between George and the Major, it 
must be confessed that between the boy and bis uncle no great 1u\ e 
existed George had got a way of blowing out his cheeks, and putting 
his hands m his waistcoat pockets, and saying, “ God bless my soul, 
you don’t say so,” so exactly after the fashion of old Jos, that it w.as 
impossible to refrain, from laughter *1110 servants would explode at 
dinner if the lad, asking for something which wasn’t at table, put on ^ 
that countenance and used that favounle phrase. Even Dobbin would 
shoot out a sudden peal at the boy’s mimicry. If George did not 
tuunic his uncle to his face, it was only by Dobbin’s rebukes and 
Amelia’s temfied entreaties that the httlc scapegrace was induced to 
desist And the worthy civilian being haunted by a dim consciousness 
that the lad thought him an ass, and was inclined to turn him into 
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rldiculiv used to be c'clrctncly timorous and, of course, doubly pompous 
and dignified in the presence of Master Georgy. When it was 
announced that the young gcntl(.in.in n.is expected in Gilicspie Street 
to dine with his mother, Mr Jos commonly found thit he had an 
engagement at the Club. Perha^is nobody was much grieved at his 
absence On those d.iys Mr Scdlcy would commonly be induced to 
come out from his place of refuge in the upper stones, and there 
nould be a small family p,irt\ , whereof Major Uobbm pretty generally 
formed one He w.is the auu de la nutison^ old Scdley’s friend, 
l.mmy's friend, Georgy's fiiend, Jos's counsel and adviser. “He 
might almost as well be at M xdr.is for anything we see of him,” Miss 
Aim Dobbin remarked, .it CambcrwclL Ah* Miss Ann, did it not 
s.rike you that it w.a!i not you whom the Major wanted to marry ^ 

Joseph bedlcy then led a life of dignified otiosity such as became a 
person of his eminence His very first point, of course, was to become 
a member of the Orient d Club where he spent his mornings in the 
comp.iny of his brother Indians, wh^re he dined, or whence he brought 
home men to dine 

.\mcha had to receive and entertain these gentlemen and their 
ladies Prom these she heard how soon Smith would be in Council j 
how many lacs Jones had brought home with him , how Thomson’s 
House in London had refused the bills drawn by Thomson, Kibobjcc 
.md Co, the Ilombay House, and how it was thought the Calcutta 
House must go too how vciy imprudent, to say the least of it, 
Mrs Urown's conduct (wife of Drown of the .Vhniednuggur Irregulars) 
had been with young Swankey of the Dody Guard, sitting up with 
him on deck until all hours, and losing thcmseKcs ns they were riding 
out at the Cipc, how Mrs Ilardyinnii had h.ad out her thirteen 
sisters, daughters of a country curate, the Kev Felix Kabbits, and 
married eleven of them, seven high up in the scivicc how Hornby 
was wild because liis wife would stay in Europe, and Trotter was 
nppoiiTtcd Collector at Hinmcrapoora 'I his and similar talk took 
place, at the gr.and dinners all round They had the same coiiversa* 
tion , the same silver dishes , the same saddles of mutton, boded 
turkeys, and entries Politics set m a shott time after dessert when 
the liidics retired up-stairs and talked about their complaints and their 
(^ildien 

Mulato lumine, it is all the same Don’t the b.amstcrs’ wives talk 
about Circuit? — Don’t the soldiers^ ladies gossip about the Regiment? 
— don’t the clergymen's Ladies discourse about Sunday Schools, and 
who takes whose duty? — don’t the very greatest ladies of all talk 
about that small clique of persons to whom they belong, and why 
dull our Indian friends not have their own conversation ?— only 1 
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admit It is slow for the laj men whose fate it sometimes is to sit by 
and listen 

liefore long I'mmy had a visiting-book, and was driving about 
regularly in a carnage, calling upon Lady Bliid)cr (wife of Major- 
General Sir Koger Bludjcr, K C B , Bengal Army) ; Lady Huff, 
of Sir C Huff, Bombay ditto, Mrs l*ice, the Lady of Pice the 
Director, &c. \Vc are not long in using oursches to changes iivlife. 
That carnage came round to Gillespie Street every day that buttony 
boy sprang up and down from the box with lanmy’sand Jos’s visiting- 
cards, at stated hours Kmmy and the carnage went Ijr Jos to the 
Club, and took him an airing , or, putting old Sedley into the vehicle, 
she drove the old man round the Regent’s I’ark Ihe lady’s maid 
and the chariot, the \isitiiig-book and the buttony page, became 
soon as familiar to Amelia as the humble routine of Brompton, She 
accommodated herself to one as to the other. If Fate had ordained 
that she should be a duchess, she w ould even have done that duty 
too. She w IS voted, m Jos’s female sociLt>, rather a pleasing young 
pjrson — not much in her, but phasing, and that sort of thing. 

The men, as usu il, liked her artless kindness and simple refined 
demeanour '1 he g illant young Indian dandies at home on furlough 
—immense d.indics these — chained and moustached — driving in 
tearing cabs, the pill.irs of the theatres, living at West Dnd Hotels, 
— iiev erthdess admired Mrs Osborne, liked to bow to her carnage* 
in the Park, and to be admitteill to have the honour of pajing her a 
morning visit Swankey of the Body Gu.ird himself, that dangerous 
youth, and the greatest buck of .all the Indian army now on leave, 
was one d.ay discovered by Major Dobbin t£le-ii-ltU with Amelia, and 
describing the sport of pig-sticking to her with great humour and 
eloquence and he spoke afterwards of a d — d King's officer that’s 
always hanging about the house — a lung, thin, queer-looking oldish 
fellowr — a dry fellow though, that took the shine out of a man m the 
talking line •• 

Had the Major possessed a little more per>;onal v.anity he would 
have been jealous of so dangerous a young buck as that fascinating 
Bengal Captain. But Dobbin was of too simple and generous a 
nature to have any doubts about Amelia He was glad that the 
young men should pay her respect, and that others should admire 
her. Kver since her womanhood almost, h.ad she not been persecuted 
and undervalued ? It pleased him to see how kindness brought out 
her good qualities, and how her spirits gently rose with her prosperity. 
Any person who appreciated her paid a compliment to the MajoPs 
good judgment — that is, if a man may be said to have good judgment 
who IS under the inPuence of Love’s delusion. 
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After Jos went to court, «luch wc may be sure he did as a !o}.il 
subject of his Sovereign (showing himself m his full court suit at thi. 
Club, whither Dobbm came to fetch him m a very shabby old uni 
form), he who had always been a staunch Loyalist and admirer ol 
Ceorge IV,, became such a tremendous Tory and pillar of the State, 
that he was for having Amelia to go to n Drawmg-room, too. He 
sqjtnchow had worked himself up to believe that he was implicated in 
the maintenance of the public welfare, and that tlic Sovereign would 
not be happy unless Jos Sedlcy and his f.imil> appeared to rally round 
him at St J.imcs's 

Emmy laughed, “Shall I wear the funily diamonds, Jos 7 ''she 
said, 

“ I wish you would let me buy you some,” thought the Major “ I 
should hke to see any that were too good for you.” 
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CHAPTZR LXI. 

IN \MIICII IWO LK.lIlS Alik I'UT OUT, 

T HKRE came a day when the round of decorous pleasures and 
sulciiin g.iiLliLb 111 which Mr Jos Scdlcy’s family indulged, was 
mcerrupted Dy an event which happens in most houses As you 
ascend the staircase of }our house firoin the drawing towards the bed- 
room floors, )ou may have icmarked a little arch m the wall right 
before you, which at once gives light to the stair which leads from the 
second story to the third (where the nursery and servants’ chambers 
commonly are), and sen cs for another purpose of utility, of which the 
undertaker’s men can give jou a notion They rest the coffins upon 
that arch, or pass tlicm through it so as not to disturb in any unseemly 
manner the cold tenant slumbering within the black arch 

7 hat second-floor arch in a London house, looking up and dou n 
the well of the staircase, and commanding the mam thoroughfare b> 
which the inhabitants arc passing, by which cook lurks down before 
da} light to scour her pots and pans in the kitchen, by which young 
master stealthily ascends, having left Ins boots in the hall, and let 
himself 111 after dawn from a jolly night at the Club, down which 
miss comes rustling m fresh ribbons .ind spreading mfishns, brilliant 
and beautiful, and prepared for conquest and the ball, or Master 
Tommy slides, preferring the banisters for a mode of conveyance, 
and disdaining danger and the stair, down which the mother is fondly 
earned smiling m her strong husband’s arms, as he steps steadily step 
by step, and followed by the monthly nurse, on the day when the 
medical man has pronounced that the charming patient may go down- 
stairs, up which John lurks to bed yawnmg with a sputtering billow 
candle, and to gather up before sunrise the boots which arc awaiting 
him in the passages , — that stair, up or down which babies arc caTriC|l, 
old people are helped, guests arc matshallcd to the ball, the parson 
walks to the christening, the doctor to tlie sick-room, and the under- 
taker’s men to the upper floor — what a memento of Life, Death, and 
Vanity it is — that arch and stair — if you choose to consider it, and sit 
on the landing, looking up and down the well < The doctor will come 
np to us too for the last tune there, my friend in motley. The mine 
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mil look in at the curtains, and you take no notice — and I'nen she will 
9ing open the windows for a little, and let in the air. Then they 
will pull down all the front blinds of the house and hve in the back 
rooms — then they will send foi the lawyer and other men in black, &c 
— ^^oiir comedy and mine will have been played then, and we shall be 
removed, O how far, from the trumpets, and the shouting, and the 
posture-making If we arc gentlefolks they will put hatchments oser 
our late domicile, with gilt cherubim, and mottoes stating that there is 
" Quiet in Heaven.” Your son will new furnish the house, or perhap-> 
let it, and go into a more modern quarter, your n.imc mil be among 
the “ Alcmbcrs Deceased,” in the Lsts of jour clubs next joir. How- 
ever much you may be mourned, your widow mil like to have her 
weeds ncitly made — the cook will send or come up to ask about 
dinner — the survivors will soon bear to look at } orr picture over the 
nnntcl-piccc, which mil presently be deposed from the place of 
honour, to make way for the portrait of the son who reigns 

Which of the dead are most tenderly and passionately deplored ’ 
Tliose who love the survn^ors the least, 1 belicv e '1 he death of a 
child occasions a passion of grief and frantic tears, such as your end, 
brother reader, will never inspire. Ihc death of an infant which 
scarce knew you, which a week's absence from \ou would hate caused 
to forget jaiu, will strike you down more than the loss of jour closest 
friend, or jour first-born son — a man grown like yourself, with children 
of his own We ni.ay be harsh and stcni with Judah and Simc*on — 
our lose and pity gush out for llcnjamin, llic little one And if jou 
arc old, as some reader of this may be or shall be — old and rich, or 
old nnd poor — you may one day be thinking for j ourself — “Ihcse 
people arc aery good round about me, but they won’t gncie too much 
when 1 am gone 1 am very nch, and they want m> inheritance— or 
very poor, and they arc tired of supporting me ” 

Ihs period of mourning for Mrs. Sedley’s death was only just 
concluddil, and Jos scarcely had had time to cast off Ins black and 
appear m the splendid waistcoats which he loved, when it became 
evident to those about Mr Scdley, tliat another event vr.is at hand, 
and that the old man w.as about to go seek for Ins wife m the dark 
land whither^ she had preceded him “ Tlic state of my father's 
health,” Jos Scdley solemnly remarked at the Club, “prevents me 
from giving my large parties this season, but if jou will come m 
quietly at half-past six, Cliutncy my boy, and take a homely dinner 
with one or two of the old set — I shall be alwajs glad to see jou ” 
So Jos and his acquaintances dined and drank their claret among 
themselves in sdence ; whilst the sands of life were running out in the 
old man’s glass up-stairs The velvet-footed butler brought them 
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their wine, and ilu'v composed themselves to a rubber after dinner . 
at winch Major IJoljbin would sometimes come and take a hand ..rd 
Ml"! Osborne would, occasionally descend, when her patient r'lC-.e 
was settled for the night, .md had commenced one of those bg' 
troubled slumbers which MSit the pillow of old age. * 

The old mm clung to his daughter during this sickness I’c 
would take his bioths and mi.diLincs from scarcely any other ^la"..! 
To tend him became almost the sole business of her life. Her Iv.d 
was placed close bv the door which opened into Ins chamber, and sre 
was alive at the slightest luiisc or disturbance from the couch of ti r 
querulous invalid Though, to do han justice, he lay awake m my 
hour, silent and without siuiing, unwilling to awaken his kind i d 
vigilant nurse 

lie loved his daugliLLr with more fondness now, perhaps, than 
c\er he had done since the diys of licr childhood. In the disch fge 
of gentle offices and kind filial duties, this simple creature shore 
most especially " She w ilks into the room as silently as a sunbc.im, ’ 
Mr Dobbin thought, as lie saw her passing in and out from her father s 
room, a cheerful sweetness lighting up her face as she moved to a”d 
fro, graceful and noiseless When women are brooding over tiu r 
children, or busied in n sick-rnom, who has not seen m their f.iccs 
those sweet angelic be i. is of lo\t and pitj '* 

A secret hud of soine j cars’ standing was thus healed and with 
a tacit reconciliation In these last hours, and touched by her lot c 
and goodness, the old man forgot all his grief against her, and wrongs 
which he and his w ife had many a long night debated how she had 
given up ever) thing for her boy how she was careless of her parents 
in their old age and misfortune, and only thought ctr the child how 
absurdly and foolishly, imjiiuiisfv indeed, she took on, when Ocorge 
was remoted from her Uld bedlcy forgot these charges as he was 
making up liis last account, and did justice to the gentle and uncom- 
plaining little martyr One night when she stoic into his loom, she 
found him awake, when the biokcn old m.m made his confession, 
“ O, Emmy, I’ve been thinking we were very unkind and unjust to 
you,” he said, and put out his cold and feeble hand to her She knelt 
down and prated by his bc(lsKU,as he did loo, having still hold of her 
hand. W hen our turn comes, friend, may we have su£h company m 
our prayers 

Perhaps as he was lying awake then, his life may have passed 
before him — ^his early hopeful struggles, his manly successes and pros- 
perity, his downfall in his declining years, and his present helpless 
condition — no chance of revenge against I'ortunc, which had had the 
better of him — neither name nor money to bequeath — a spent-out 
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bootless life of defeat and disappointment, and the end here ! VV hicb, 

I wonder, brother reader, is the lietter lot, to die prosperous and 
famous, or poor and disappointed? To h.i\e, and to be forced to 
y.cld , or to sink out of life, having played and lost the game? That 
in^L be a strange feeling, when a day of our life comes and we say, 

‘ To-morrow, success or failure won’t matter much and the sun will 
rise, and all the myriads of mankind go to their w oik or their pleasure 
as u*iiia1, but I shall be but of the turmoil ” 

So there came one morning and sunrise, when nil the world got up 
and set about its v.irious works and pleasures, with the exception of 
o'd John Scdlcy, who was not to tight with fortune, or to hope or 
srheme any more . but to go and take up a quiet and uttcily unknown 
residence m a churchyard at IVrompton by the side of his old wife 

Major Dobbin, Jos, and Georgy followed his rcni'iins to the grave, 
in a black cloth coach Jos came on purpose from the Star and 
Garter at Kichmond, whither he retreated after the dcpior.ible event 
lie did not care to remain in the house, with the— under the circum- 
s>.anccs, you understand. Tint Lmmy stayed and did her duty as 
usual She was bowed down by no especial grief, and rather solemn 
than sorrowful She prayed that her own end might be as calm and 
p unless, and thought with trust and reverence of the vvonis which she 
iiad heard from her father during his illness, indicative of his faith, bis 
resignation, and his future hope 

Yes, 1 think that will be the better ending of the two, after all 
Suppose you are p.articularly rich and well to do, .ind say on that last 
day, “ 1 am very rich , I am tolerably weH known , I have lived all my 
life m the best society’, and, thank Heaven, conic of a most respectable 
family I havi^scivcd my King and country with honour. 1 was in 
P.'vrliamcnt for several years, where, I may siy, my speeches were 
l.stcnpd to, and pretty well received 1 don’t owe any man a shilling 
on the contrary, 1 lent my old college friend, Jack Lazarus, fifty pounds, 
for which my executors will not press him I leave my daughters with 
ten thousand pounds apiece— very good portions for girls 1 bequeath 
inv plate and furniture, my house in Baker Street, w ith a handsome 
lointure, to mv widow for her life , and my landed property, besides 
money in the funds, and my cellar of well-selected wine in Baker 
Sireet, to my son 1 leave twenty pound a-year to my valet, and 1 
deff any man, after 1 am gone, to find anythmg against iny char.ictcr" 
Or suppose, on the other hand, your swan sings quite a difiercnt sort 
of dirge, and you say, “ 1 am a poor blighted disappointed old fellow , 
and have m'lide an utter failure through life 1 was not endowed 
either with hnnins or with good fortune and confess tli.-it 1 have 
committed a hundred mistakes and blunders. 1 o" n to having fot^ 
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gotten my duty many a time. I can't pay what I owe. On my last 
bed I lie utterly helpless and humble and I pray forgiveness for my 
weakness, .and throw myself with a contrite heart at the feet of the 
Di\ me Mercy” Which of these two speeches, think you, would be 
the best oration for your ouai funeral ? Old Scdlcy m.adc the Isj^t ; 
and in that humble frame of mind, and holding by the hand 'of his , 
daughter, life and disappointment and vanity sank away from under 
him • 

“You see,” said old Obbomc to George, “vhat comes of merit and 
industry, .and judicious speculations, and that. Look at me and my 
banker’s account Look at your poor grandfather, Scdlcy, and his 
failure And yet he was a better man tli.in I was, this day twenty 
years — a better man, I should say, by ten thousand pound ” 

lieyond these people and Mr Clapp*!, family, who c.iine over from 
Brompton to pay a MSit of condolence, not a single soul alive ever 
cared a penny piece about old John Scdlcy, or remembered the exist- 
ence of such a person 

When old Osborne ilrst lic.ud fioin his friend Colonel Buckler (as 
little Georgy has already informed us) how distinguished an officer 
Major Dobbin was, he exhibited a great deal of scornful incredulity, 
and expressed his surprise how c\cr such a feller ns that should 
possess either brains or reputation But he heard of the Major’s fame 
from various members of his society Sir William Dobbin had a great 
opinion of his son, and narrated many stones illustrate c of the Major’s 
learning, valour, and estimation in the world’s opinion 1' inally, h'S 
name appeared in the lists of one or tno great p.-irtics of the nobility , 
and this circumst.ancc had a prodigious effect upon yic old anstocrat 
of Russell Square 

The Major’s position, as guardian to Georgy, si hose posvssion 
had been ceded to his grandfather, rendered sonic meetings bclsveen 
the two gentlemen inevitable , and it was in one of these that old 
Osborne, a keen man of business, looking into the Major’s accounts 
with his ward and the boy’s mother, got .a hint which staggered him 
very much, and at once pained and pleased him, that it was out of 
William Dobbin’s own poeket that a piirt of the fund h.ad been supplied 
upon which the poor widcnv and the child had subsisted. 

Wlicn pressed upon the point, Dobbin, who could not tclKics, 
blushed and stunmered a good deal, and finally confessed “The 
marriage,” he said (at which Ins interlocutor’s face grew dark), “ was 
very much my doing. I thought my poor friend had gone so far, 
that retreat fiom his engagement would have been dishonour to him, 
and death to Mrs. Osbcunc, and 1 could do no less;, when she waf 
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left without resources, th<ui give uhat money I could spare to main- 
tain her” 

" Major D ” Mr Osborne said, loo1i.ing hard at him, and turning 
very red too — “ you did me a great injury , but give me leave to tell 
you, sir, you arc an honest feller lliLrc’s my hand, sir, tliough 1 
little* thought that my flesh and blood was living on you — " and the 
pair shook hands, with great confusion on Major Dobbin’s part, thus 
foiiHd out in his act of charitabl<' hypoenss 

He stio\c to sofltn the old man, and reconcile him towards his 
son’s memory “ He was such a noble fellow,” he said, “ that all of 
us loved him, and would have done anything for him 1, as a joung 
man in those days, was flattered beyond measure by his prcrcrcnce fur 
me , and was more pleased to be seen in his company than in that of 
the Coininandcr-in-Chief I never saw his equal for pluck and daring, 
and all the qualities of a soldier,” and Dobbin told the old father 
as many stones as he could remember regarding the gallantry and 
achievements of his son “And Gcorg> is so like him,” the ijnr 
added 

“ He’s so like hint that he makes me tremble sometimes,” the 
grandfather said 

On one or two evenings the ^lajor came to dine with Mr Osborne 
(it was during the time of the sickness of Mr Scdicy), and as the two 
sate together in the cvxnmg after dinnen: all their Ulk was about the 
departed hero Ihc father boasted about bun according to his wont, 
glorifying himself in recounting his son’s feats and gallantry, but his 
mood was at any r.itc better and more chaiitablc than that in which 
he liad bcc'n disposed until now to regard the poor fellow , and the* 
Christian hear^ of the kind M ijor was pleased at these symptoms of 
rctuiiiing peace and good will. On the second evening old Osborne 
callqd Dobbin, AVilliam, just as he used to do at the time when Dobbin 
and Clcorgc were boys together and the honest gentleman was pleased 
by that mark of reconciliation 

On the next day at breakfast, when Itliss Osborne, with the asperity 
of her age and character, ventured to make some remark rcQecting 
slightingly upon the Major’s appearance or behaviour — the master of 
the house interrupted her. “ You'd have been glad enough to git him 
for yourself. Miss O But them grapes arc sour, lla' ha! Major 
William IS a fine feller ” 

“ 'I hat he is, Grandpapa,” said Gcorgv approvingly and going up 
close to the old gentleman he took a hold of his large grey whiskers, 
and laughed m his face good-humouredly and kissed him. And he 
told the story at night to his mother ■ who fully agreed with the boy. 

Indeed he is,” she said. “ Your dear fjither always said so He is 
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one of Ihc best and most upright of men ** Dobbin happened to drop 
in very soon alter tins conversation, which made Amelia blush 
perhaps and the young scapegrace increased the confusion by telling 
Dobbin the other part of the story “ I say, Dob,” he said, “ there’s 
such an unconunon nice girl wants to marry you. She’s plenty of tig 
she wears a front and she scolds the servants from morning till night.” 
“Who IS It?” asked Dobbin. 

“ It’s Aunt O ,” the boy answered. “ Grandpapa said so Anti I 
say. Dob, how prime it would be to have you for my uncle " Old 
Scdle/s quavering voice from the next room .at tins moment weakly 
called for Amcli.a, and the laughing cndcrl 

1 hat old Osborne’s mind was cl. inging, was pretty clear Hu 
asked George about his uncle sometimes, and laughed at the boy’s 
imitation of the way in which Jus said, “ God-blcss-my>soul,” and 
gobbled Ins soup Then he said, “ It’s not respectful, sir, of you 
yoiinkcrs to be imitating of your relations Miss O , when you go out 
a-dnving to-day', leave in y c ird upon M r Sedley, do y ou hear ? There’s 
no quarrel bciwigst me and him anyhow." 

The card was returned, and Jos and the Major were asked to 
dinner, — to a dinner the most splendid and stupid that perhaps ever 
Mr Osborne gave , every inch of the family pUtc was exhibited, and 
the best company was asked Mr Sedk/ took down Miss O. to 
dinner, and she was very gracious to him ; whereas she hardly spoke 
to the Major, who sat apart from her, and by the side of Mr. Osborne, 
very timid, Jos said, with great solemnity, it was the best clear turtle 
soup he had ever tasted in his life , aud asked Mr Osborne where he 
got his Madeira 7 

“ It IS some of Sedley’s wine,” whispered the butlc to his master. 
“ I've had it a long tunc, and paid a good figure for it, too," Mr Osborne 
said aloud to his guest, and then whispcied to his right-hand neigh- 
bour how he had got it “at the old cliap's sale ” 

More than once he asked the Major about — about Mrs. George 
Osborne — a theme on which the Major could be very clotiuunt when 
be chose He told Mr. Osborne of her sufferings — of her passionate 
attachment to her husband, whose memory she worshipped still — of 
the tender and dutiful manner in which she had supported her parents, 
and given up her boy, when it seemed to her her duty to do so. “ You 
don’t know what she endured, sir,” said honest Dobbin, with a trenllbr 
m his voice, “ and 1 hope and trust you will be reconciled to her. If 
she took y our son <uvay from you, she gave hers to you ; and liowcvct 
much you loved yuur George, depend on it, she loved hers ten times 
more” 

“ By Gofl, you arc a good fellLr, , r,” was all Mr. Osborne said. It 
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had never struck him th.it the w i<Io\s would feel any pain at parting 
from the boy, or that his h<iMng a fine fortune could gric\c her. A 
reconciliation was announced as speed) and inevitable, and Amcli.is 
heart already began to beat at the notion of the awful meeting with 
Goorgje's. father. 

It was never, however, destined to take pl.ice Old Scdlc)’s linger- 
ing illness and death supervened, after which a meeting was for solin' 
time impossible. That cat.astroiihc and other events may h.ivc n oikcd 
upon Mr Osborne He was much shaken of late, and aged, and Ins 
mind was working inwardly He had sent for Ins lawyers, and pro- 
bably changed something in his will 'I he medie.-il min who looked 
in, pronounced him sh.iky, agitated, and talked of a little blood and 
the sea-side , but he took neither of these remedies 

One day when he should have come down to bre.ikfast, his servant 
missing liiin, went into his dressing-room, and found him lying at the 
foot of the dressing-table m a fit Miss Osborne was apprised , the 
doctors were sent for, flcoigy stopped away from school, the bleeders 
and cuppers came Osborne partially regained cognizance , hut never 
could speak again, though he tried dreadfully once or twice, and in 
four days he died. The doctors wrcnt down, and the undertakers 
men went up the stairs, and .all the shutters were shut towards the 
garden m Kusscll Square liuliock rushed from the City m a hurry. 
“ How much money liad he left to that boy ? — not half, surely ? Surely 
share and share alike between the tluxc?” It w as an agitating moment 

What w'as it that poor old man. had tried once or twice m vain t* 
say ? I hope it was that he wanted to sec zVmelia, and be reconciles 
before he left the world to the dear and faithful wife of his son . it was 
most likely that4 for his will showed that the hatred winch he had so 
long cherished had gone out of his heart 

They fou'<d in the pocket of bis dressing-gown the letter with the 
great red seal, which George had written him from Waterloo. He 
had looked at the other papers too, relative to his son, for the key of 
the box m which he kept them was also m his pocket, and it was found 
the seals and envelopes hod been broken — very likely on the night 
before the seizure — when the butler had taken him tea into his study, 
and found him reading in the great red family Bible. 

When the will was opened, it was found that half the property was 
lefl^to George, and the remamder between the two sisters hir Bullock 
to contmue, for their joint benefit, the affairs of the commercial house, 
or to go out, as he thought fit. An annuity of five hundred pounds, 
chargeable on George’s property, was left to his mother, “ the widow 
of my beloved son, George Osborne,” who was to resume the guardian- 
ship of the boy. 

3 « 
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“ Major Williiim Dobbin, my bcloi c(l son’s friend,” wab appointed 
executor, “ and as out of Ins kindness and bounty, and with his own 
private funds, he maintained my grandson and my son’s widow, when 
they were otherwise without means of support,” (the testator went on 
.o say,) ‘ I hereby thank him heartdyfor his love and regard fqr them, 
and beseech him to accept such a sum as may be sufficient to purchase 
Ins commission as a Lieutenant-Colonel, or to be disposed of in any 
M.ay he may think fit.” 

When Amelia heard that her fathcr-in-Iaw was reconciled to her, 
her heart melted, and she was grateful for the fortune left to her, Dut 
when she heard, how Georgy was restored to her, and knew how and 
by whom, and how it was William’s bounty that supported her in 
pov erty, how it was W illiam who gave her her husband and her son — O, 
then she sank on her knees, and prayed for blessings on that constant 
and kind heart : she bowed down and humbled herself, and kissed the 
feet, as It were, of that beautiful and generous affection. 

And gratitude was all that she had to pay back for such admirabl" 
devotion and benefits — only gratitude* If she thought of any other 
return, the image of George stood up out of the grave, and said, “ You 
are mine, and nunc only, now and for ever " 

'William knew her fccluigs had he not passed liis whole life m 
divining them? 

When the nature of Mr. Osborne’s will became known to the world. 
It w as edify ing to remark how Mrs George Osborne rose in the estima- 
tion of the people forming her circle of acquaintance '1 he servants of 
Jos’s cslabhshmcnt, who used to question her humble orders, and say 
they would ‘‘ask Master,” whether or not they could obey, never 
thought now of that sort of appeal '1 he cook forgot to sneer at her 
shabby old gowns (which, indeed, were quite eclipsed by that Ibdy’s 
finery when she was dressed to go to church of a Sunday evening), the 
others no longer grumbled at the sound of her bell, or dclq.ycd to 
answer that summons The coachman, who grumbled th.at his ’osscs 
should be brought out, and his carnage made into an 'ospital for that 
old feller and Airs. O , drove her with the utmost alacrity now, and 
trembling lest he should be superseded by Mr Osborne’s coachman, 
asked “ what them there Russell Square coachmen knew about town, 
and whether they was fit to sit on a box before a lady ?” Jos’s friends, 
male and female, suddenly became intercstcd about Emmy, and cards 
of condolence multiplied on her hall table. Jos himself who had 
looked on her as a good-natured harmless pauper, to whom it was his 
duty to give victuals and shelter, paid her and the rich little boy, his 
nephew, the greatest respect — was anxious that she should have ebange 
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uid amusement after her truubks and trials, "poor dear girl” -and 
began to appear at the bre ikfast-tablc, and most particularly to ask 
how she would like to dispose of the day 

In her capacity of guardian to Georgy, she, nith the consent of the 
M.fjo^ her fellow-trustee, begged Miss Osborne to live in the RusscO 
Square house as long as ever she chose to dwell there , but that lady, 
witlii^hanks, declared that she never could think of remaining alone in 
that inehincholy mansion, and departed in deep mourning to Chelten- 
ham, with a couple of her old domestics. The rest were liberally paid 
and dismissed, the faithful old butler, whom Mrs Osborne proposed 
to retain, resigning and preferring to invest his savings in a public- 
house, uhcrc, let us hope, he was not unprosperous. Miss Osborne 
not choosing to live in Russell Square, Mrs. Osborne also, after con- 
sultation, declined to occupy the gloomy old mansion there 1 he 
house was dismantled , the rich furniture and effects, the awful chan- 
deliers and dreary blank mirrors packed away and hidden, the rich 
rosewood drawing-room suite was muflled in straw, the carpets were 
rolled up and corded, the small select library of well-bound books were 
stoivcd into two wmc-chcsts, and the whole paraphernalia rolled aivav 
in several enormous \ans to the I’antcchnicon, where they were to he 
until Georgy's majority And the great heavy dark plate-chests went 
off to Messrs Stumpy and Rowdy, to he in the cellars of those eminent 
bankers until the some jicnod should arrive 

One day Cmmy with George m her hand and clad m deep sables 
went to V lait the deserted mansion which she had not entered since 
she was a girl. The place in front was littered with straw where the 
vans had been laden and rolled off They went into the great blank 
rooms, the vvaIR of which bore the maiks where the pictures and 
mirrors had hung Then they went up the great blank stone-stair- 
cases "into .he upper rooms, into that where grandpapa died, as 
George said m a whiapcr, and then higher still into Gcorge^s own room. 
The boy Hvas still clinging by her side, but sbe thought of another beside 
him. She knew that it had been his father’s room as well as his own. 

She went up to one of the open windows (one of those at which she 
used to gaze with a sick heart when the child was first taken from her), 
and thence as she looked out she could see, over the trees of Russell 
Sqv^rc, the old house in which she herself was bom, and where she 
had passed so many happy da>s of s.acrcd >outh They all came 
back to her, the pleasant holidays, the kind faces, the careless, joyful 
past times and the long pains and trials that had since cast her 
down. She thought of these and of the man who had been her con- 
stant protector, her good genius, her sole benefactor, her tender sad 
generous fnend 
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“ Look here, motlicr,” said Geor}^, “ here’s a G O scratched on 
the glass with a diamond , 1 never saw it before, / never did iL" 

“ It was your father’s room long long before > ou were born, George," 
•he said, and she blushed as she kissed the boy 

She was very silent as they drove back to Richmond where they 
had taken a temporary house, where the smiling law}eis used to 
come bustling over to see her fand we may be sure noted the visit in 
the bill) and where of course there was a room for Major Dobbin 
too, who rode over frequently, having much business to transact on 
behalf of his little ward 

Georgy at this time was removed from Mr Veal’s on an unhmited 
holiday, .ind that gentleman was engaged to prepare an inscription for 
a fine marble slab, to be placed up in the Foundling under the monu- 
ment of Captain George Osborne. 

The female Bullock, aunt of Gcorgv', although despoiled by that 
little monster of one-half of the sum which sin. cvpcctcd from her 
father, nevertheless showed her charitabh ness of spirit by being 
reconciled to the mother and the bo} Rochampton is not far from 
Richmond, and one day the chariot, w ilh the golden bullocks embla- 
Eoned on the panels, and the flaccid children within, drove to Amelia’s 
house at Richmond , and the Bullock fainilj made an irruption into 
the garden, where Amelia was rcadmg a book, Jos was m an arbour 
placidly dipping strawberries into wine, and the Major in one of his 
Indian jackets was giving a back to Georgy, who chose to jump over 
him. He went over his head, and bounded into the little advance of 
Bullocks, with immense black bows in their hats, and huge black 
sashes, accompanying their mourning mamma. „ 

“He IS just of the age for Rosa," the fond p.arcnt thought, and 
glanced towards that dear child, an unwholesome little Miss of. seven 
years of age 

“Rosa, go and kiss your dear cousin,” Mrs. Frederick said. 
“Don’t you know me, George? — I am your aunt" 

“/know you well enough,” George said, “ but 1 don’t like kissing, 
please , ” and he retreated from the obedient caresses of his cousin. 

“ Take me to your dear mamma, you droll child," Mrs Frederick 
said ; and those ladies accordingly met, after an absence of more than 
fifteen years. During Emmy’s cares and poverty the other had never 
once thought about coming to see her , but now that she was decently 
prosperous in the world, her sister-in-law came to her as a matter of 
course. 

So did numbers more. Our old fnend, Miss Swartz, and her hus- 
band came thundering over from Hampton Court, with flaming yellow 
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liveries, and was as impetuously fond ol Amelia as ever Miss Swartz 
would have liked her always if she could have seen her One must 
do her that justice. Ilut que voules-vous ? — in this vast town one has 
not the time to go and seek one’s fhends , if they drop out of the rank 
trfby disappear, and we march on without them. Who is ever missed 
in V.inity Fair? 

jiiit so, in a word, and before the period of giief for Mr Osborne’s 
di.iih had subsided, Fmmy found herself in the rentre of a very 
genteel circle indeed , the members of which could not concci\ e that 
anybody belonging to it was not very lucky. There was scarce one 
ol the ladies that hadn’t a relation a peer, though the husband might 
be a drysaltcr in the City borne of the ladies were very blue and 
well infonned: reading hirs. Somervillt., and fiequenting the Royal 
Institution others were severe and £\ angelical, and held by Fleeter 
Hall. Emmy, it must be owned, found herself entirdy at a loss m the 
midst of their clavers, and suflered wofully on the one or two occasions 
on which she w.'is compelled to accept Mrs h rcdcrick Bullock’s hos* 
pitalitiLS. That lady persisted m patronising her, and determined 
most graciously to form her She found Amelia’s milliners for her, 
and regulated her household and her manners She drove o\er 
constantly from Rochampton, and entertained her friend with faint 
f.isliionablc fiddlcfaddlc .and feeble Court slipslop Jus liked to hear 
It, but the Major used to go off growling .at the appearance of this 
w Oman, with her tw openny gentdity He went to sleep under 1 : rcdcnck 
liiilloclv’s b.dd head, .iftcr dinner, at one of the b.tnkcr’s best parties, 
(tred was still auMous that the bal.ancc of the Osborne property 
should be tr.ansferrcd from Stumpy and Rowdy's to them), and whilst 
Amelia, who did not know Latin, or who wrote the List ciack article 
in the Edinbiiiah, .ind did not in the least deplore, or otherwise, 
Mr'l’ccl’^ Lite ealraordin.ary tcrgi\crsalion in the fatal Catholic 
Ktlief Hill, s.ite dumb amongst the ladies in the grand drawing-room, 
hioLing out upon sclict Liwiis, tnm gr.uel w.ilks, and glislenirg hot- 
liuii'.cs 

“She seems good-n.iUircd but msipid,” said Mrs Rowdy, “that 
Major seems to be particularly }pris” 

“ She wants ton s.idly,” said Mrs, Holly ock. “ My dear crc.aturc, 
you never will be able to form her” 

* “ She IS dre.idfully ignorant or indifferent,” said Mrs dowry, with 
a voice as if irnm the grave, and a sad sh.ike of the head and turban. — 
“ I asked her if she thought that it was in 1836, according to Mr Jowls, 
or m 1S39, according to Mr Wapshot, that the Pope was to fall and 
she said — ‘ Poor Pope ' I hope not — ^\Vh.it h.is he done ’ ” 

“She is my brother’s widow, my dear friends,” Mrs. Fredenck 
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replied, “ and as such I think wc’rc all bound to give her every atten- 
tion and instruction on entering into the world You may fancy there 
can be no ptercenaty motive in those whose disapf ointments are well 
known " 

“ That poor dear Mrs. llullock,'' said Rowdy to HoUyock, they 
drove away together— “ she is alwa^ s scheming and managing She 
wants Mrs Osborne's account to be tiken from our house to hers— 
and the way in which she coaxes that boy, and makes him sit by'that 
blear-eyed little Rosa, is perfectly ndiruluus ” 

“ I wish dowry was choked with her Man of Sin and her Battle 
of Armageddon,” cried the other, and the carnage rolled away over 
Putney Bridge 

But this sort of society was too cruelly genteel for Emmy . and aQ 
jitiDped£ar joy when a foreign tour was proposed. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

AM RUIIK 

T *HE above every-day c.eiil.s had orcuircd, and a few necks h'd 
passed, uhen, on one tine morning, Parliament bemir over, the 
summer advanced, and all the good company m London about to 
quit th.at city for their annual tour in search of pleasure or health, the 
Batavicr steamboat left the Tower-stairs laden with a goodly com- 
pany of English fugitives The quarter-deck awnings were up, and 
the benches and gangways crowded with scores of rosy children, 
bustling nursemaids, ladies in the prettiest pink bonnets and summer 
dresses, gentlemen m travelling caps and linen jackets, whose mas- 
tu liios had just begun to sprout for the ensuing tour , and stout ti ini 
(lid veterans with starched neckcloths and neat-brushed hats, such ns 
have invaded Europe any tune since the conclusion of the war, and 
tarry the national Goddem into every city of the Continent The 
(.oiigrcgation of hat-bo\cs, and Bramah desks, and dressing-rise i 
was prodigious There were jaunty young Cambridge men travelling 
with their tutor, and going for .1 reading excursion to Nonnenw erth or 
Konigswmtcr , there wcic Insh gentlemen, with the most dashing 
whiskers and jewellery, tcdking about horses incessantly, and pro- 
digiously polite to the young ladies on bo.vrd, whom, on the contrarj 
the Cambridge lads and their pale-faced tutor avoided with maiden 
coyness there were old Fall Alall loungers bound for Enis and Wics- 
bavlcn, and a course of watcis to clear off the dinners of the season, 
and a little roulette and irente-et-quarnnte to keep the excitement 
going" there was old Methuselah, who had married his moving wife, 
with Captain Papillon of the Guards holding her parasol and guide- 
books there was young May who was carrying off liis bndc on .• 
pleasure tour (Mrs Winter that was, and who had been at school will 
"May’s grandmother) ; there was bir John and my lady with a tXonvt 
children, and corresponding nursemaids , and the great granilce 
Bareacrcs family that sate by themselves near the wheel, stared a. 
everybody, and spoke to no one Their carnages, emblazoned with 
coronets, and heaped with shining impcnals, were on the foredeck , 
locked in with a dozen more such vehicles it was difficult to pass in 
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and out amongst them and the poor inmates of the fore-cabin had 
scarcely any space for locomotion. These consisted of a few mag- 
nificently attired gentlemen from Iloundsditch, who brought their own 
provisions, and eould have bought half the gay people in the grand 
saloon , a few honest fellows with mustachios and portfolios, win &t 
to sketching before they had been half-an-hour onooard; one or two 
French femmes de chambre who began to be dreadfully ill by the tjme 
the boat had passed Greenwich , a groom xSs two who lounged in the 
iicighbourhood of the hoise-boscs under their charge, or leaned over 
the side by the paddle-wheels, and talked about who was good for the 
Leger, and what they stood to wm or lose for the Goodwood Cup 

All the couriers, when they had done plunging about the ship, and 
had settled their various m.asters in the cabins or on the deck, con- 
gregated together and began to chatter and smoke, the Hebrew 
gentlemen joining them and looking at the carnages Tlicre was Sir 
John’s great carnage that would hold thirteen people, my Lord 
Methuselah's carnage, my Lord Barcacres’ chariot, bntska, and four- 
gon, that anybody m<ght pay fur who liked. It was a wonder how my 
Lord got the ready money to pay for the expenses of the joumc> 
The Hebrew gentlemen knew how he got it • '1 hey knew what money 
his Lordship had in his pocket at that instant, and what interest he 
pud for It, and wlio ga\c it him Finally there was a very neat, 
handsome travelling caniigc, nlmut which the gentlemen speculated 

"A gut cette voitme la f" said one gentlcm.an-councr with a large 
morocco moncy-b.ig and cirnngs, to another with earrings and a 
Urge morocco inoiiej-bag 

“ Cest A Ktrtch je btine—je I’ai vit toiiU A Vhew e — gni henoil ties 
sansvtches dans la voitmc” said the courier in a line Gc.m.m French. 

Kirsch cmciging presently from the neighbourhood of ihc hold, where 
he had been bellowing instructions mtinningled with poljglot oaths 
to the ship’s men engaged m secreting the passengers’ luggage, came 
to give an account of himself to his brother interpreters He mfanned 
them that the c.amagc belonged to a Nabob from Calcutta and 
Jamaica, enormously rich, and w'lth whom he was engaged to travel, 
and at this moment a young gentleman who had been warned off 
the bridge between the paddle-boxes, and who had dropped thence on 
to the roof of Lord Methuselah’s carriage, from which he had made h^s 
vray over other carnages and imperials until he had clambered on to 
his own, descended thence and through the window into the body of 
the carn<igc to the applause of the couriers looking on 

" Nous aliens avoir une belle liaversie. Monsieur George,” said the 
courier with a grin, as he lifted his gold-I.iccd cap 

“ O your French,” Slid the jo ing gentleman, “where’s the 
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biscjits, ch?" 'Whereupon, Kirsch answered him in the English 
language or in such an imitation of it as he rould command, — for 
though he was familiar with all languages, Mr Kirsch was not 
acquainted with a single one, and spoke all with inoidcrcnt volubility 
a^d jncorrectncss 

The imperious 'young gentleman who gobbled the biscuits (and 
indeed it was time to refresh himself, for he had breakfasted at 
Kichmond full three hoiirs before), was our young friend Qeorge 
Osborne. Uncle Jos and his mamma were on the quarter-deck with 
a gentleman of whom they used to sec a good deal, and the four w'ere 
about to make a ‘summer tour 

Jos was seated at th.it moment on deck under the awning, and 
pretty nearV opposite to the Lari of Barcacrcs and his f.imily, whose 
proceedings absorbed thcr Bengalee almost entirely Both the noble 
couple looked rather younger than in the eventful year *15, when Jos 
remembered to have seen them at Brussels (indeed he always gave 
out in India that he was intimately' acquainted with them) Lady 
Barcocres’ hair which was then dark w.is now a beautiful gulden 
auburn, whereas Lord Barcacrcs* whiskers, foimerly red, were at 
present of a rich black wKh purple and green reflections m the light. 
But changed as they were, the movements of the noble pair occupied 
Joss mind entirely The presence of a lord fascinated him, and he 
could look at nothing else 

“ Those people seem to interest y ou a good deal,” said Dobbin, 
Uughing and watching him. Amidia too laughed bhc w as in a straw 
bonnet with black ribbons, and otherwise dressed m mourning but 
the little bustle and holiday of the journey pleased ard uvcitcd her, 
and she lookcc^paiticiil.arly happy 

“ What a heavenly day '*' J.nimy said, and added, with great 
oil 'ki.-ility, “ I hope we shall have a calm passage " 

Jos waved his hand, scornfully gLineing at the sinic time under 
his cy olids at the great folks opposite “ If you had made the vov ages 
svtf ha\ c,’* he said, “ you wouldn't much care about the w eathcr,” But 
nevertheless, traveller as he was, he passed the night dircfully sick m 
his carnage, where his courier tended him with brandv -and-w .iter and 
cv cry liiKiiry 

In due tunc tins happy party landed at the quay s of Kotterdam, 
whence they were transported by another sti.uncr to the city of 
Cologne. 1 Icrc the carnage and the family took to the shore, and 
Jos was not a little gratified to see Ins aniv'al announced in the 
Cologne ncwsp.ipers as ‘ Herr Graf Loid von Scdley nclist Beglcitiing 
aus London.' He had his court dress with him he had insisted that 
Uobbm should bring his regimental paraphernalia, he announced 
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that it 'nas his intention to be presented at some foreign courts, and 
pay his respects to the Sovereigns of the countries which he honoured 
with a visit 

Wherever the party stopped, and an opportunity was oiTcred, 
Mr Jos left his own card and the Major’s upon “ Our Ministerji’ 'll 
was with great difficulty that he could be restrained from putting 
on his cocked hat and tights to wait upon the English consul aVthe 
Free City of judenstadt, nhen that hospitable functionary asked our 
travellers to dinner He kept a journal of his voyage, and noted 
cbiborately the defects or excellences of the various inns at \ihich he 
put up, and of the wines and dishes of which he partook 

As for Emm), she \v.is very happy and pleased Dobbin used to 
carry about for her her stool and sketch-book, and admired the draw- 
ings of the good-n itured little artist, as they never had been admired 
before She sate upon sti amers’ decks and drew crags and castles, or 
she mounted upon donkc>s and ascended to ancient robber-towers, 
attended by her two aidcs-dc-camp, Georgy and Dobbin She laughed, 
and the Major did too, at his droll figure on donkey-back, with his 
long legs touching the ground He was the intciprcter for the party, 
having a good military knowledge of the (Arman language, and he 
and the delighted George fought the campaigns of the Rhine and the 
Palatinate. In the course of a few weeks, and by assiduously con- 
versmg with Ilcrr Kirscli on the box of the carriage, Georg/ made 
prodigious advance m the knowledge of High Dutch, and could talk 
to hotel waiters and postilions in a wv} that charmed his mother, and 
amused his guardian. 

Mr Jos did not much cng.igc in the afternoon excursions of his 
fellow-travellers. He slept a good deal after dinner, orSrasked m the 
arbours of the pleasant inn-g.nrdcns Pleasant Rhine gardens ' Fair 
scenes of peace and sunshine — noble purple mountains, whose crcsts 
arc reflected in the magnificent strc.im — who has ever seen you, tlrat 
has not a gnatcful memory of those scenes of fncndly repose and 
beauty "* To lay down the pen, and even to think of that beautiful 
Rhineland makes one happy. At this time of summer evening, the 
cows are trooping down from the hills, lowing and with their bells 
tmklmg, to the old town, with its old moats, and gates, and spires, 
and chestnut-trecs, with long blue shadows stretching over the gras^ ; 
the sky and the river below flame in crimson and gold , and the moon 
IS already out, looking pale towards the sunseL The sun sinks behind 
the great castle-crestcd mountains, the night falls suddenly, the river 
grows darker and darker, lights quiver in it from the windows in the 
old ramparts, and twinkle peacefiffiy m the villages under the hills on 
the opposite shore. 
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So Jos used to go to sleep a good deal with his bandanna ovet 
his face and be very comfort<Lblc, and read all the English news, and 
every word of Galignani’s admirable newspaper (may the blessings of 
all Englishmen w'ho have ever been abroad rest on the founders and 
proprietors of that piratical print '), and whether he woke or slept his 
friends did not very much miss him Yes, they W'ere very happy 
They went to the Opera often of evenings — to those snug, unassuming 
dear old operas in the German towns, where the noblesse sits and 
cnes and knits stockings on the one side, over against the bourgeoisie 
on the other, and IIis Transparency the Duke and his Transparent 
family, all very fat and good-nature^ come and occupy the great box 
in the middle, and the pit is full of the most elegant slim-waistcd 
officers with straw-coloured mustachios, and twopence a-day on f"Il 
pay. Here it was that Emmy found her delight, and was introduced 
for the first time to the wonders of Mozart and Cimarosa The 
Major’s musical taste has been before alluded to, and his performances 
on the flute commended But perhaps the chief pleasure he had in 
these operas was m watching Emmy’s rapture while listening to them. 
A new world of love .uid beauty broke upon her when she was intro 
duced to those divine compositions this lady had the keenest and 
finest sensibility, and how could she be indiiTcrcnt when she heard 
Mozart ? The tender parts of “ Don Juan ” awakened in her raptures 
so exquisite that she would ask herself when she w'ent to say her prayers 
of a night, whether it w as not wicked to feel so much delight as that 
with which “ Vedrai Cmno ” and “ Batti Batti " filled her gentle little 
bosom ^ But the Major, whom she consulted upon this head, as her 
theological adviser (and who himself had a pious and reverent son]), 
said that, for^is part, every beauty of art or n.itiirc made him thankful 
as well as Inppy , and that the pleasure to be had m listening to fine 
music, as in looking at the stars in the sky, or at a beautiful landscape 
or picture, was a benefit for which wc might thank hcaicn as sincerely 
as fof any other worldly blcssmg And m reply to some faint objec- 
tions of Mrs Amelia’s (taken from certain theological works like the 
“ Washcrw oman of F ir chlcy Common ” and others of that school, w ith 
which Mrs Osborne had been furnished during her life at Broinpton), 
he told her an Eastern fable of the Owl who thought that the sunshine 
jyas unbearable for the eyes, and that the Nightingale was a most 
overrated bird *' It is one’s nature to sing and the other’s to hoot, ’ 
he said, laughing, “ and with such a sweet voice as you have j ourself, 
you must belong to the Bulbul faction." 

I like to dwell upon this penod of her life, and to think that she 
was cheerful and happy. You see she has not had too much of that 
tort of existence as \ct. and b€is not fallen in the wav of means to 
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educate her tastes or her mtclligcnce. She lias been domineend over 
hitherto by vulgar intellects. It is the lot of many a womtin And as 
every one of the dear sex is the rival of the rest of her kind, timidity 
passes for folly in their cliantable judgments; and gentleness fur 
dulncss, and silence — ^whicli is but timid demal of the unwelcome 
assertion of ruling folks, and tacit protcstantism — above all, finds no 
mercy at the hands of the female Inquisition. Thus, my dear and 
civilijud reader, if you and 1 were to find ourselves this evening in a 
society of greengrocers, let us say, it is probable that our coniersa* 
tion would not be brilliant, if, on the other hand, a greengrocer should 
find himself at j’our refined and polite tea-table, where everybody was 
saying witty things, and everybody of fashion and repute tearing her 
friends to pieces in the most delightful manner, it is possible that the 
stranger would not be very t.dkalivc, and by no means interesting or 
interested 

And It must be remembered, that this poor lady had never met a 
gentleman m her life until this present moment Perhaps these are 
rarer personages than some of us think for. Which of us can point 
out many such in his circle — men whose aims arc generous, whose 
truth IS constant, and not only constant in 16 kind but elevated in its 
degree, whose want of meanness makes them simple who can look 
tlic world honestly in the face with an equal manly sympiithy for the 
great and the small? W'c all know a hundred whose coats arc very 
well made, and a score who have excellent manners, and one or two 
happy beings who arc wh.it they call in the inner circles, and have 
shot into the very centre and bull’s eye of the fashion , but of gentle- 
men how many ? Let us take a little scrap of p.ipcr and c.ach make 
out his list 

My friend the M.ajor 1 write, without any doubt, in mine lie had 
very long legs, a yellow face, and a shght lisp, which at first was ratner 
ridiculous. Hut his thoughts were just, his bnains were fairly good. 
Ins life was honest .and pure, and his heart warm and humbici lie 
ccitamly had very large hands and feet, which the two George 
Osbornes used to caricature and laugh at, and their jeers and 
laughter perhaps led poor little Emmy astr<ay as to liis worth Hut 
have we not all been misled about our heroes, and changed our 
opmions a hundred times ? Emmy, m this happy time, found that heip 
underwent a very great change in respect of the merits of the Major. 

Perhaps it was the happiest time of both their lives, indeed, if they 
did but know it — and who docs ? 'Which of us can point out and say 
that was the culmination — that was the summit of human joy? But 
at all events, this couple were very decently contented, and cnjoj'cd as 
pleasant a siinuncr tour as any p<ur that left England that year. Gcoigjr 
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was always present at the piny, but it was the Major who put I'mniy's 
shawl on after the entertainment, and in the walks and excursions the 
young lad would be on n-hcad, and up a tower-stair or a tree, whilst 
the soberer couple were bcluur, the Major smoking liis cigar with great 
plafidity and constancy, whilst Kmmy sketched the site or the ruin. 
It was on this very tour that I, the present writer of a history of which 
every word is true, had the pie isurc to see them first, and to make 
their acquaintance 

It was at the little comfortable Ducal town of ruinpernickcl (that 
Very place where Sir Pitt Crawley had been so distinguished as an 
attaehij but that was in early early days, and before the news of the 
battle of Aiisterlitz sent all the iinglish diplomatists in Germany to 
the right about) that 1 first saw Colonel Dobbin and liis party 'Ihey 
had arrived with the carnage and courier at the Erbprinz Hutil, the 
best of the town, and the whole party dined at the tabU-d /idle 
Everybody remarked the majesty of Jos, and the knowing way in 
which he sipped, or rather sucked, the Johannisbcrgcr, which he 
ordered for dinner The Utile boy, too, we observed, had a famous 
appetite, and consumed schinken, and braten, and kartoffeln, and 
cranberry jam, and salad, and pudding, and roast-fowls, and sweet- 
meats, with a gallantry that did honour to his nation After about 
fifteen dishes, he concluded the repast with dessert, some of which 
he even earned out of doors, for some voung gentlemen at table, 
amused with his coolness and gallant free and easy manner, induced 
him to pocket a handful of macaroons, which he discussed on his way 
to the theatre, whither cverjbody went in the cheery social little 
German plaoc The lady in black, the boj''s mamma, laughed and 
blushed, and looked exceedingly pleased and sliy as the dinner went 
oiq and . : the various feats and instances of espRglerie on the part of 
her son The Colonel — for so lie became very soon afterwards — I 
remamber joked the boy with a great deal of grave fun, pointing out 
dishes which he hadn't tned, and entreating hun not to baulk his 
appetite, but to liave a second supply of this or that. 

It was what they call a gast-rolle night at the Royal Grand Ducal 
Punipemickclisch Ilof, — or Court theatre, and Madame Schroeder 
JOevnent, then in the bloom of her beauty and genius, performed the 
part of the heroine in the wonderful opera of “ Fidelio ” From our 
places in the stalls we could see our four friends of the table d’hSte, in 
the loge which Schwendlcr of the ErbpTinz kept for his best guests : 
and I could not help remarking the effect which the magnificent 
actress and music produced upon Mrs. Osborne, for so we had heard 
the stout gentleman in the mustachios call her. During the astoniihiiiB 
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Chorus of the Prisoners, over which the delightful voice of the actrea 
rose and soared m the most ravishing harmony, the English lady's 
face wore such an expression of wonder and delight that it struck 
even little Fipps, the blasi attachd, who drawled out, as he fixed his 
glass upon her, “ Gayd, it really does one good to see a woman CST*" 
pablc of that stayte of cxcajtemcnt " And in the Prison Scene vrhere 
Fidclio, rushing to her husband, cries, “Nichts nichtsmein Horestan,” 
she fairly lost herself and covered her face with her handkerchief 
Every woman in the house was snivelling at the time . but I suppose 
It was because it was predestined that I was to write this particular 
lady's memoirs that I remarked her 

The next day they gave another piece of Beethoven “Die 
Schlacht bei Vittona.” Malbrook is introduced at the beginning of 
the performance, as indicative o^ the brisk ad\ ance of the !■ rcnch 
Army Then come drums, trumpets, thunder of artillery, and groans 
of the dying, and at last m a grand triumphant swell, “ God save the 
King” IS performed 

I here may have been a score of Englishmen in the house, but at 
the burst of that beloved and well-known music, every one of them — 
w c young fellows in the stalls. Sir John and Lady Bullmmster (who 
had taken a house at Pumpernickel for the education of their nine 
children), the fat gentleman with the mustachios, the long Major in 
white duck trowsers, and the lady with the little boy upon whom he 
was so sweet even Kirscli, the courier m the gallery — stood bolt 
upright in their places, and proclaimed themselves to be members of 
the dear old British natio" As for Tapeworm, the Charge d’ Affaires, 
he rose up in h's box and bo"'ed and simpered, as .f he "'ou'd repre- 
sent the whole empire Tapeworm was nephevr and • heir of old 
^Tarshal Tiptoff, who has been introduced in this story as General 
Tiptoff, just before Waterloo, who was Colonel of the — th rcgimebt, 
in which Major Dobbin served, and who died in this year full of 
honours, and of an aspic of plovers' eggs , when the regiment was gra- 
ciously given by his Majesty to Colonel Sir Michael O’Dowd, K.CB., 
who had commanded it in many glonous fields 

Tapeworm must have met with Colonel Dobbin at the house of 
the Colonel’s Colonel, the Marshal, far he recognised him on this 
night at the theatre ; and with the utmost condescension, his Majesty's^ 
minister came over from his own box, and publicly shook hands wnth 
Ins new-found fnend. 

“ Look at that infernal sly-boots of a Tapeworm,” Fipps whispered, 
examining his diief from the stalls. “Wherever there’s a pretty 
woman he always twists himself in ” And I wonder wrhat were diplo- 
matitts made for but for that 7 
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" Have I the honour of addressing myself to Mrs Dobbin?” asked 
the Secretary, with a most insinuating grin 

Geoigy burst out laughing, and said, “ Ily Jove, that ts a good 
Hin.” — £.miny and the Major blushed , we saw them from tin. 
VVtIIs 

^ This lady is Mrs George Osborne,” said the Major, “and this 
IS her brotlier, Mr Sedley, a distinguished oflieer of the IScngal Ci\ d 
Sdlrvice permit me to introduce him to your lordship ” 

My lord nearly sent Jos off his legs, with the most fascinating 
smile. “Are you going to stop m ruinperniLkel he said “ It is 
a dull place but we want some nice people, and we would tr> and 
make it so agreeable to you Mr — Ahum — Mrs. Oho — I shall do 
myself the honour of calling upon you to-morrow at > our inn ” — And 
he went away with a Parthian gdn and glance, which he thought 
must finish Mrs. Osborne completely. 

The performance over, the young fellows lounged about the 
lobbies, and we saw the society t.akc its dep irtiirc T he Duchess 
Dowager went off in her jmgling old coach, attended by two faithful 
and withered old maids of honour, and a little snufly spiiidic-sliankcd 
gentleman in waiting, in a brown jascy .and a green coat covered w ith 
ordeis — of which the star and the grand >cllow cordon of the order 
vf St. Michael of Pumpernickel were most conspicuous. T he drums 
lolled, the guards saluted, and the old c.am.igc drove awaj 

Then came His Transparency the Duke and Transparent famdy, 
'vith his great officers of state and household He bowed serenely to 
:.vcrybody And amid the saluting of the guards, and the flaring of 
the torches of the running footmen, clad in scarlet, the Transparent 
carnages drqye away to the old Ducal Schloss, with its towers and 
pinnacles standing on the Sclilos&berg Jc\cr>bodym Pumpernickel 
ki^w ei ryuody No sooner was a foreigner seen there, than the 
Minister of Foreign AITairs, or sonic other great or small officer of 
statc^ went round to the Drbpnnz, and found out the name of the 
new arrivals. 

We watched thciii, too, out of the theatre Tapeworm had jjst 
walked off, enveloped m his cloak, with which his gigantic chasseur 
was alw.a}s in attendance, and looking as much as possible like Don 
Juan. The Prime Minister’s lady had just squeezed herself into her 
%oddn, and her daughter, the charming Ida, had put on her cakish and 
clogs, when the English party came out, the boy y.iwning drcarilj , 
the Major taking great pauis in keeping the shawl over Mrs Osboi nc’s 
head, and Mr. Sedlcy looking grand, with a crush opera-hat on one 
side of his head, and his hand in the stomach of a voluminous white 
waistcoat. We took off our hats to our acquaintances of the taibU- 
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iTM/e, and the lady, la return, presented us with a little smile and a 
curtsey, for which everybody might be thankful 

The carnage from the inn, under the superintendence of the 
bustling Mr Kirsch, was in waiting to convey the party , but the fat 
man said he would walk, and smoke his cigar on his way home- 
wards , so the other three, with nods and smiles to us, went with- 
out Mr Scdlcy, Kirsch, with the cigar-case, following in liis 
aiaster’s w'ake • 

We all walked together, and talked to the stout gentleman abiiit 
the agrdmens of the place It was very agreeable for the English 
'Hicrc were shooting-parties and battues, there was a plenty of balls 
and entertainments at the hospitable Court , the society was generally 
good , the theatre excellent, and the living cheap. 

“And our Minister seems a most delightful and affable person,’ 
our new friend said “ With such a representative, and — and a good 
medical man, I can fancy the place to be most eligible. Good-night, 
gentlemen” And Jos creaked up the stairs to bedward, followed by 
Kirsch with a flambeau We rather hoped that nice-looking woman 
would be induced to stay some time m the town. 
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CHAPTER LXIir. 

IN WHICH WE UEET AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

S UCH polite behaviour as that of Lord Tapeworm did not fad to 
have the most favourable effect upon Mr. Scdlcy’s mind, and 
the very next morning, at breakfast, lie pronounced his opinion tli.it 
Pumpernickel was the pleasantest little place of any which he h.ut 
visited on their tour Jos’a motives and artifices were not very diffi- 
cult of comprehension and Dobbin hiughcd in his sleeve, like a 
hypocrite as he was, when he found by the knoii ing air of the Civilian 
and the olT-hand manner in which the latter talked about Tapeworm 
Castle, and the other members of the family, that Jos had been up 
alicady in the morning, consulting his travelling Peerage Yes, he 
had seen the Right Honourable the Earl of llagwig, his lordship’s 
father, lie w.is sure he h.ad, he had met him at — at the Levee — didn’t 
Dob remember? and when the diplomatist called on the parti, 
faithful to his pr(%iusc, Jos received him with such a salute and 
honours as were seldom accorded to the little Envoy. He winked 
at Kirseh on his Excellency’s arrival, and that emissary, instructed 
IxifuTchand, wiint out and superintended an entertainment of cold 
me.its, jellies, and other delicacies, brought in upon tra> s, and of w Inch 
Mr Jos absolutely insisted that his noble guest should partake. 

1 ape worm, so long as he' could have an opportunity of admiring 
the briglit eyes of Mrs. Osborne (whose freshness of complexion bore 
d.i> light remarkably well) was not ill ple'ascd to accept any invitation 
to slay in Mr bcdlcy’s lodgings , be put one or tw’o dexterous ques- 
tions to him about India and the dancing-girls there , asked Amelia 
about that bc.-tutiful bov who had been with her, and complimented 
the astonished little woman upon the prodigious sensation which 
she had made in the house, and tried to fascin.ate Dobbin by 
tidking of the late w.ar, and the exploits of the Pumpernickel con- 
tingent unacr the command of the Hereditary Prince, non Duke of 
Pumpernickel. 

Lord Tapeworm inlicntcd no little portion of the family ga'il-tntrv. 
and it was his happy belief, that almost every woman upon whom he 
hursclf cast friendly eyes, was la love with hini. He left Kiur'y 'indcc 

- . 
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the persuasion that she was slam by his wit and attractions, and went 
home to his lodgings to write a pretty little note to her She was not 
fascinated, only puzzled by his gnnning, his simpenng, his scented 
cambric handkerchief, and his high-heelcd lacquepcd boots. She did 
not understand one half the compliments which he paid; sha^c 
never, in her small experience of mankind, met a professional ladies’ 
man as yet, and looked upon my lord as something curious rather ^an 
pleasant and if she did not admire, certainly wondered at him. Jos, 
on the contrary, was delighted. ’‘IIow very affable his Lordship is,” 
he said. “ How very kind of Ins Lordship to say he would send his 
medical man I Kirsch, you will carry our cards to the Count de 
Schlusselback directly the Major and 1 will have the greatest 
pleasure in paying our respects at Court as soon as possible. Put cut 
my uniform, lOrsch, — both our uniforms It is a mark of politeness 
which every English gentleman ought to show to the countries which 
he visits, to pay bis respects to Uic sovereigns of those countries as to 
the representatives of Ins own.” 

When Tapeworm’s doctor came, Doctor von Glauber, Body 
Physician to H S H the Duke, he speedily convinced Jos that the 
Pumpernickel mineral springs, and the Doctor's particular treatment, 
would infallibly restore the Bengalee to youth and slimness. “ Dcre 
came here last year,” lie said, ” Sheneral Bulkclcy, an English 
Sheneral, tvice so pic as you, Sir. I sent him back qvitc tin alter 
tree months, and he danced vid Baroness Glauber at the end of two.” 

Jos’s mind was made up, the springs, the Dodtor, the Court, and 
the Chaigd d’Affaircs convinced him, and he propos^ to spend the 
autumn m these ddightful quarters. And punctual to bis word, on the 
next day the Chargd d’Affaires presented Jos and the Major to Victor 
Aurehus XVII , being conducted to tbcir audience with that sovereign 
by the Count de Schlusselback, Marshal of the Court * 

They were straightway mvited to dinner at Court, and then- inten- 
tion of staymg m the town bemg announced, the politest ladicsof the 
whole town instantly called upon Mrs. Osborne; and as not one of 
these, however poor they might be, was under the rank of a Baroness, 
Jos’s delight was beyond expression. He wrote off to Chutney at the 
Club to say that the service was highly appreciated m Germany, that 
he was going to show his friend, the Count de Schlusselback, how (o 
stick a pig in the Indian fa.shion, and that his august fnends, the Duka 
and Duchess, were everything that was kind and civil. 

Emmy, too, was presented to the august family, and as mourning 
is not admitted m Court on certain days, she appear^ m a pink crape 
dress, with a diamond ornament m the corsage, presented to her 1^ 
hat taother, and she looked so pretty in this costume that the Didn 
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and Court (putting out of the question the Major, who had scarcely 
ever seen her before in an evening dress, and vowed that die did not 
look five-and-twenty) all admired her excessively. 

In this dress she walked a Polonaise with Major Dobbin at a 
Coui't-hall, in which easy dance Mr. Jos had the honour of leading out 
the Countess of Schlussclback, an old lady with a hum{>>back, but with 
sixteen good quarters of nobility, and related to half the ro} al houses 
of Germany. 

Pumpernickel stands in the midst of a happy valley, through which 
sparkles — to mingle with the Rhine somewhere, but I have not the 
map at band to say exactly at what point — the fertilising stream of the 
Pump. In some places the nver is big enough to support a ferry- 
boat, in others to turn a mill ; in Pumpernickel itself, the last Trans- 
parency but thiec, the great and renowned Victor Aurelius XIV. 
built a magnificent bridge, on which his oivn statue rises, surrounded 
by water-nymphs and emblems of victory, peace, and plenty ; he ha« 
his foot on the neck of a prostrate Turk— history says he engaged 
and ran a Janissary through the body at the relief of Vienna by 
Sobicski, — but, quite undisturbed by the agonies of that prostrate 
Mahometan, uho wnthes at his feet m the most ghastly manner, the 
Frmce smil''s blandly, and points with his truncheon in the direction 
of the Aurelius Platz, where he began to erect a new palace that would 
have been the wonder of his age, had the grcat-soulcd Pnnee but had 
funds to complete it Hut the completion of Monplaisir {Monblamr 
the honest German folks call it) was stopped for lack of ready money, 
and It and its park and garden arc now m rather a faded condition, 
and not more than ten times big enough to accommodate the Court of 
the reigning Sovereign 

The gardens were arranged to emulate those of Versailles, and 
amidsf the terraces and groves there are some huge allegorical water- 
works still, which spout and froth stupendously upon f£te-days, and 
frighten %ne Avith tliur enormous aquatic insurrections There is the 
Trophonius’ cave m which, by some artifice, the leaden Tritons are 
made not only to spout water, but to play the most drc.adful groans 
out of their lead conchs — there is the Njmph-bath and the Niagara 
caUract, which the penple of the neighbourhood admire beyond 
expipssion, when they come to the yearly fair at the opening of the 
Chamber, or to the fetes with ivhicb the happy little nation still 
celebrates the birth-days and marriage-days of Us princely go\ernors. 

Then from all the towms of the Duchy which stretches for nearly 
ten miles — ^from Bolkum, which lies on its western frontier bidding 
defiance to Prussia, from Grogwitz, where the Pnnee has a hunting- 
lodge, and where h.5 dominions are separated by the Pump river froni 
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those of the neighbouring Prince of Potzcnthal , from all the little 
villages, which, besides these three great cities, dot over the happy 
Principality— from the farms and the mills along the Pump, come 
troops of people in red petticoats and velvet head-dresses, or with 
tlircc-cornercd hats and pipes m their mouths, who flock (oi^he 
Kcsidcnz and share in the pleasures of the fair and the festivities 
there Then the theatre is open for nothing, then the waters of Mon 
blaisir begin to play (it is lucky that there is company to behold them, 
for one would be afraid to see them alone) — then there come mounte- 
banks and riding troops (the way in which his Transparency was 
fascinated by one of the horse-riders is well known, and it is bchcv'cd 
that La Petite Vtvandiire, as she iwas called, was a spy in the French 
interest), and the delighted people arc permitted to march through 
room after room of the Grand Dural palace, and admire the slippery 
floor, the rich hangings, and the spittoons at the doors of all the 
innumerable chambers There is one Pavilion .it Monblaisir which 
Aurelius Victor XV h.id arranged — a great Prince, but too fond of 
pleasure — and which I am told is a perfect wonder of licentious 
elegance It is painted with the story of Bacchus and Ariadne, and 
the tabic works in and out of the room by means of a windlass, so 
that the company was served without any intervention of domestics 
Hut the place was shut up by Barbara, Aurelius XV ’s widow, a severe 
and devout Princess of the House of Bolkum, and Regent of the 
Dueny during her son’s glorious minority, and after the death of her 
husband, cut off in the pride of his pleasures. 

The theatre of Pumpernickel is known and famous in that quarter 
of Gcrm.'tny, It languished a little when the present Duke in his 
youth insisted upon having his own operas pkiycd thcFc, and it is said 
one day, in a fury, from his place in the orchestra, when he attended 
a rehearsal, broke a bassoon on the head of the Chapel Mastei^ who 
was conducting, and led too slow, and duiing which time the Duchess 
Sophia wrote domestic comedies w'hich must have been very dteary to 
witness. But the Prince executes his music in private now, and the 
Duchess only gives away her plays to tlic foreigners of distinction who 
visit her kind little Court 

It is conducted with no small comfort and splendour. When there 
arc balls, though there may be four hundred people at supper, therp is 
a servant in scarlet and lace to attend upon every four, and every one 
is served on silver There arc fcstiv.als and entertainments going con- 
tinually on , and the Duke has his chamberlains and equemes, and 
the Di’-hess her mistress of the wardrobe and ladies of honour just 
dke any other and more potent potentates. 

1 he Constitution is or was a moderate despotism, tempered by a 
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Chamber that might or might not be elected. I never certainly coulo 
hear of its sitting in my time at Pumpernickel The Pump Mmistet 
had lodgings in a second floor , and the Foreign Secretary occupied 
the comfortable lodgings over Zwieback’s Conditorci, The army 
coiv^stcd of a magnificent band that also did duty on the stage, where 
It was quite pleasant to see the worthy fellow s marching in Turkish 
dresses with rouge on and wooden scimitars, or as Roman warriors 
witliTophiclcidcs and trombones, — to sec them again, I say, at night, 
after one had listened to them all the morning in the Aurelius Flatz, 
where they performed opposite the Cafe where we breakfasted. 
Besides the band, there was a nch and numerous staff of ofTicers, and 

I believe, a few men. Besides the regular sentries, three or four men, 
h.ibitcd as hussars, used to do duty at the Palace, but 1 never saw 
them on horseback, and an fail, what was the use of cavt-ilry m a 
tunc of profound peace ’ — and whither the deuce should the hussars 
ride> 

Everybody — everybody that was noble of course, for as for the 
Bourgeois wc could not quite be expected to take notice of them — 
\ laitcd his neighbour H £ Madame de Bin $t rtcciscd once a week, 

II E Madame de Schnurrbart h.id her night— the theatre was open 
twice a week, the Court graciously received once, so that a man’s life 
might m fact be a perfect round of pleasure m the unpretending Pum> 
pcrnickcl way 

lhat there were feuds in the place, no one can deny Politics ran 
I cry high at Pumpernickel, and parties were very bitter There was 
the Struinpff faction and the Ledcrlung party, the one supported by 
our Envoy and the other by the French Chergd d’Affaircs, M. de 
Macabau Indged it sulliccd for our Minister to stand up for Madame 
Strumpff, who was clearly the greater singer of the two, and had three 
mor 4 notes in her voice than Madame Ledcrlung her ri\al — it sufficed, 
1 sa), fur our Minister to advance < 7 //y opinion to have it instantly 
contra(jicicd by the French diplomatist. 

Everybody in the town was ranged in one or other of these factions. 
The Ledcrlung was a pretty ish little creature certainly, and her voice 
(wh.at there was of it,) was very sweet, and there is no doubt that the 
Strumpff was not m her first youth and beauty, and certainly too 
stout , when she cainc on in the l.ist scene of the “ Sonnainbula ” for 
instance in her night-Lhcmisc with a lamp in her hand, and had to go 
out of the window, and pass over the plank of the mill, it was all she 
could do to squeeze out of the window, and the plank used to bend 
and crc.ik again under her weight — but how she poured out the finale 
of the opera ' and with what a burst of feeling she rushed into Elvmo’s 
arms — almost lit to smother him 1 ^Vllereas the httle Leilcriung — but 
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a truce to this gossip — the fact is, that these two women were the tvo 
flags of the French and the English party at Pumpernickel, and the 
society was divided in its allegiance to those two great nations 

We had on our side the Home Minister, the Master of the Horsey 
the Duke’s Fnvate Secretary, and the Prince’s Tutor . whereas pfiathe 
French party were the Foreign Minister, the Commander-in-chicTs 
Lady, who had served under Napoleon, and the Hof-Marschall and 
his wife, who was glad enough to get the fashions from. Fans* and 
always had them and her caps by M. de Macabau’s courier. The 
Secretary of his Chancery was httle Grignac, a young fellow, as 
malicious as Satan, and u ho made caricatures of'Tapcwonn in all 
the albums of the place. 

Their head-quarters and tabic-d’hutc were established at the 
Panser Hof, the other mn of the town; and though, of course, these 
gentlemen were obliged to be civil m public, yet they cut at each 
other with epigrams that were as sharp as razors, as I have seen a 
couple of w rcstlcrs m Devonshire lashing at each other's shins, and 
never showing their agony upon a muscle of their f.iccs Neither 
'I apeworm nor Macabau ever sent home a despatch to his Govern- 
ment, without a most savage scries of attacks upon his rival For 
instance, on our side we would write, “ The interests of Great Dritain 
in this place, and throughout the whole of Germany, arc perilled by 
the continuance in oiSce of the present French envoy , this man is of 
a character so mfamous that he will stick at no falsehood, or hesitate 
at no crime, to attain his ends. He poisons the mind of the Court 
against the English Minister, represents the conduct of Great llntain 
in the most odious and atrocious light, and is unhappily backed liy a 
Minister whose ignorance and necessities arc as nstonous as his 
influence is fatal " On their side they would say, « M. dc Tapeworm 
continues his system of stupid insular arrogance and vulgar falsehood 
against the greatest nation in the world Yesterday he was heard to 
qieak lightly of her Royal Highness Madame the Duchess ofl^ Bern : 
on a former occasion he insulted the heroic Duke of Angouldme, and 
dared to msinuate that H R.H. the Duke of Orleans was conspiniig 
gainst the august throne of the lilies His gold is prodigatcd in every 
direction which his stupid menaces fail to frighten. By one and the 
rther, he has won over creatures of the Court here,— and, in fine, 
Pumpernickel will not be quiet, Germany tranquil, France respected, 
or Europe content, until this poisonous viper be crushed under heel .” 
and so on Wlien one side or the other had written any particularly 
spicy despatch, news of it was sure to shp out. 

Before the winter was far advanced it » actually on record that 
Bmny took a night and received company with great propriety and 
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modesty. She had a French master who complimented her upon the 
purity of her accent and her facihty of learning ; the fact is she had 
learned long ago, and grounded herself subsequently in the grammar 
so as to be able to teach it to George , and Madame Strumpff came 
tgi^ive her lessons in singing, which she pcrfomicd so well and with 
such a true voice that the Major's windows, who had lodgings opposite 
under the Prime Minister, were always open to hear the lesson. 
Sdtnc of the German ladies, who arc very sentimental and simple in 
their tastes, fell in love with her and began to call her dtt at once. 
These arc trivial details, but they relate to happy times The Major 
made himself Geoige’s tutor, and read Cxsar and mathematics with 
him, and they had a German master and rode out of evenings by the 
Bide of Emmy’s carriage — she was always too timid, and made a 
dreadful outcry at the slightest disturbance on horseback. So she 
drove about with one of her dear German friends, and Jos asleep on 
the back-seat of the barouche. 

lie was becoming very sweet upon the Gradn Fanny dc Butter- 
brod, a very gentle tender-hearted and unassuming young creature, a 
Canoness and Countess in her own right, but with scarcely ten pounds 
per year to her fortune, and Fanny for her part declared that to be 
Amelia’s sister was the greatest delight that heaven could bestow on 
her, and Jos might have put a Countess’s shield and coronet by the 
side of his own arms on his carriage and forks ; when — when ev ents 
occurred, and those grand fetes given upon the marriage of the Here- 
ditary Pnnee of Pumpernickel with the lovely Princess Amelia of 
Humbourg-Schlippenschloppen took place. 

At this festival the magnificence displayed was such as had not 
been known jn the little German place since the da>s of the prodigal 
Victor XIV. All the neighbounng Princes, Princesses, and Grandees 
wore invited, to the feast Beds rose to half-a-crown per night in 
Pumpernickel, and the army was exhausted in providing guards of 
honqur for the Highnesses, Serenities, and Excellencies, who arrived 
firom all quarters. The Pnnccss was married by proxy, at her father’s 
residence, by the Count de Schlussclback. Snuff-boxes were given 
away in profusion (as wc learned from the Court-jeweller, who sold 
and afterwords bought them again), and bushels of the Order of Sami 
Michael of Pumpernickel were sent to the nobles of the Court, whih 
Clampers of the cordons and decorations of the Wheel of St. Catherini 
of Schlippcnschloppen were brought to ours. The French envoy got 
both. “ He is covered with ribbons hke a prize cart-horse,” Tapewom 
said, who was not allowed by the rules of his service to take an> 
decorations : ** Let him have the cordons , but w ith whom is th( 
tnetnry?” The fact is, it was a tnumph of British diplomacy: tht 
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French pnrtjr having proposed and tried their utmost to carry a 
marriage with a Princess of the house of Potztausend-Donncrwctteri 
whom, as a matter of course, we opposed 

Lverybody was asked to the fetes of the mamage. Garlands anO 
triumphal arches were hung across the road to welcome the young 
bride. The great Saint Michael’s Fountain ran with uncommonly^ur 
wme, while that in the Artillery Place frothed with beer The great 
waters played and poles were put up in the park and gardens fo( the 
happy peasantry, which they might climb at their leisure, carrying off 
watches, silver forks, prize sausages hung with pink nbbon, &c at the 
lop. Georgy got one, wrenching it off, having swarmed up the pole to 
the delight of the spectators, and sliding down with the rapidity of a 
fall of water. But it was for the glory’s s.ake merely. '1 he boy gave 
the sausage to a peasant, who had very nearly seized it, and stood at 
the foot of the mast, blubbering, because he was unsuccessful 

At the French Chancellcric they had si'c more lampions in their 
illumination than ours had , but our transparency, which represented 
the young Couple advancing, and Discord flying away, with the most 
ludicrous likeness to the French ambassador, bc.at the Frcncli picture 
hollow, and I have no doubt got 'lapcwonn the advancement and the 
Cross of the B.'ith, which he subsequently attained 

Crowds of foreigners arrived for the fetes and of English of course 
Besides the Court balls, public balls were given at the Town Hall and 
the Kedoute, and in the former place there w .is a room for trente-et- 
quarante and roulette established, for the week, of the festivities only, 
and by one of the great German companies from £ms or Aix-Li- 
Chapellc The officers or inhabitants of the town were not allowed to 
play at these games, but strangers, peasants, hiclics were admitted, and 
any one who chose to lose or win money ^ 

That little scapegrace Georgy Osborne amongst others, whose 
pockets were .always full of doll.nrs, and whose rckitions were awly at 
the grand festival of the Court, came to the btadthnus ball in comp iny 
of his uncle’s courier, Mr. Kirsch, and having only peeped into & plaj - 
room at B.aden Baden when he hung on Dobbin’s arm, and where, of 
course, he was not permitted to gamble, c.iinc eagerly to this part of 
the entertainment, and hankered round the tables where the croupiirs 
and the punters were at work Women were playing; they were 
masked, some of them, this licence was allowed in these wild tiiivs 
of carnival 

A woman with light hair, in a low dress, by no means so fresh as 
it had been, and with a black mask on, through the eyelets of wliirh 
her eyes twinkled strangely, was seated at one of the roulctte-tablis 
with a card and a pm, and a couple of florins before her. As Ihr 
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croupier called out the colour and number, she pricked on the card 
with great care and regularity, and only ventured her money on the 
colours after the red or black had come up a certain number of times. 
It was strange to look at her 

, 1 ,^^ Uut m spite of her care and assiduity she guessed wrong, and tlie 
Iasi two florins followed each other under the croupier’s rake, as he 
cried oat with his inc\oi able voice, the winning colour and number, 
bfae gave a sigh, a shrug with her shoulders, which were already too 
much out of her gown, and dashing the pm through the card on to the 
table, sat thrumming it for a while. Then she looked round her, and 
saw Georgy’s honest face staring at the scene 'I he little scampi 
wliit business had he to be thtre^ 

When she saw the boy, at whose face she looked hard through her 
sinning eyes and mask, she said, “ Moiuuur n'est pits joucur?'' 

“ Non, ATiidame” said the boy but slie must ha\ e known, from 
his accent, of what country he was, for she answered him with a slight 
foreign tone “You have iit,v.irc played — will you do me a littl’ 
fav our f " 

“What is It’” said Gcorgv, blushing .ngain Mr Kirsch was 
at work for Ins part at the ei Mir, and did not sec his young 
iii.istcr. 

“ Play this for me, if you pic isc , put it on any number, any number ” 
And she took from her bosom a purse, and out of it a gold piece, the 
only coin there, and she put U into George s hand. *1 he boy laughed, 
and did as he was bid 

The number came up sure enough Ihcrc is a power that arranges 
that, they say, for be'ginncrs. 

“ Thank ^ ou,” said she, pulling the money towards her , “ thank 
you What lo your name’” 

, “ My mine’s Osborne,” said Georgy, and was fingering in Ins own 
pockets for dollars, and just about to m.ikc a trial, when the Major, m 
,his jiniform, and Jos, en Marquu, fiom the Court ball, made then 
appcitrance. Other people finding the entertainment stupid, and 
preferring the fun at the Stadthaus, had quitted the Palace ball 
earlier, but it is probable the Major nnd Jos had gone home and 
found the boy absent, for the former instraitly went up to him, and 
taking him by the shoulder, pulled him briskly back from the place of 
Semptation. Then, looking round the room, he saw Kirsch employed 
as we have said, and going up to him, asked how lie dared to bring 
Mr. George to such a place. 

** Latssez-moi tranquitle” smA Mr. Kirsch, very much excited by 
play and wine. “ Jl faut ^amus*r,par6leu. je hc suis pas au ssrvwt 
de Afonsteur,” 
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Seeing his condition the Major did not choose to aigue with the 
man ; but contented himself with drawing away George, and asking 
Jos if he would come away. He was standing close by the lady in the 
mask, who was playing with pretty good luck now ; and looking on 
much interested at the game. ^ 

“ Hadn’t you bcttci come, Jos," the Major said, “ with George 
and me 

“ I’ll stop and go home with that rascal Kirsch,” Jos said ; and Tor 
the same reason of modesty, which he thought ought to be preserved 
before the boy, Dobbin did not care to remonstrate with Jos, but left 
him, and walked home with Georgy 

“Did you play?” asked the Major uhen they were out, and on 
their way home 

The boy said “ No ” 

“ Give me your word of honour as a gentleman, that you never 
will” 

“ Why ? ” said the boy “ it seems very good fun ” And in a very 
eloquent and impressive manner, the Major showed him why he 
shouldn’t, and would have enforced his precepts by the example of 
Gcoigy’s own father, had he liked to say anything that should reflect 
on the other's memorj' When he had housed him he went to bed, 
and saw his light, in the little room outside of Amelia’s, presently . 
disappear. Amelia’s followed half an hour afterwards. I don’t know 
what made the Major note it so accurately. 

Jos, however, remained behind over the play-table ; he was no 
gambler, but not averse to the little excitement of the sport now and 
then , and he had some napoleons chinking in the embroidered pockets 
of his court waistcoat. He put down one over the fair of tnu 

little gambler before him, and they won She made a little movement 
to make room for him by her side, and just took the skirt of her g®wn 
from a vacant chair there 


« Come and give me good luck,” she said, still in a foreign ageent, 
quite different from that frank smd perfectly English “Thank you” 
with which she had saluted Gcoige’s coup m her favour. The portly 
gentleman, looking round to see that nobody of rank observed him 
^down; he muttered-" Ah, really, well now, God bless my soul! 
iTn very fortunate; I’m sure to give you good fortune,” and other 
words of complipient and confusion • 


“ Do you play much ?” the foreign mask said. 

doJli'a^’JoU pSe" * “P"’* 


“Yts , ay, nap after 
looking frightened, she 


dinner," said the mask, archly. But Jos 
continued, in her pretty French accent. 
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** You do not play to utn. No more do I I play to forget, but I 
cannot. I cannot forget old times, Monsieur, Your little nephew 
IS the image of his father, and you — ^you arc not changed — but yes, 
)ou are. Everybody changes, everybody forgets, nobody has any 
t heart.” 

" Good Gcd, who is it?” asked Jos in a flutter. 

“Can’t you guess, Joseph Scdicy?" said the little woman, m a 
&ad voice, and undoing her mask, she looked at him. “ Ycu have 
forgotten me.” 

“ Good heavens ' Mrs. Crawley 1 * gasped out Jos. 

“Rebecca,” said the other, putting her hand on his; but she 
followed the game still, all the time she was looking at him. 

“I am stopping at the Elephant,” she continued. “Ask for 
Madame de Raudon. I saw my dear Amcha to-day; how pretty 
she looked, and how happy ' So do youl Everybody but me, who 
am wretched, Joseph Scdicy” And she put her money over from 
the red to the black, as if by a chance movement of her hand, and 
while she was wiping her e}cs with a pocket-handkerchief fringed 
w ith tom lace. 

The red came up again, and she lost the whole of that stake. 
' Come away,” she said. “ Come with me a little— we are old friends, 
a’-e we not, dear Mr. Sedley ?" 

And Mr. Kirsch having lost all his money by this tune, followed 
his master out into the moonlight, w'hcre the illuminations were 
winking out. and the transparency over our mission was scarcely 
visible. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

A \ A(jAtlOND CHAITER 

W E must j).iSb over a part of Mrs. Rebecca Crawley’s biography 
with th.nt lightness and dchc.acy w Inch the world dein.inds — 
the mural world, that has perhaps, no p.irticular objection to \icc, but 
an insuperable repugnance to hearing vice called by its proper n.tmc 
There arc things we do .mil know jicrtcctly well in Vanity Fair, though 
we ncicr spc.ik of them as the Aliinnaiiians woiship the devil, but 
don’t mention him and a polite public will no more bear to read an 
authentic description of vice than t truly -refined J.nghsh or Amcric in 
fcm.ile will permit the word breeches to bo pronovneed m her chaste 
hc.anng And vet, Mad.im, botli are walking the world before onr 
f.iccs ctcry dav, without much shocking us If you were to blush 
every time they wont by, wh.at completions you would bate* It is 
only when their naughty names are called out that your modesty has 
any occasion to show akirm or sense of outrage, and it has been the 
wish of the present writer, all through tins story, deferentially to submit 
to the fashion at present prc\<uhng, and only to hint at the existence 
of wickedness in a light, easy, and agreeable manner, so that nobody’s 
fine feelings n.ay' be offended 1 defy any one to say thaf our Hecky, 
who h.as certainly some \iccs, has not been presented to the public in 
a perfectly genteel and inoflensive manner In describing this sircTi, 
singing and smiling, coaxing and cajoling, the author, with modest 
pride, asks his readers all round, has he once forgotten the lavv« of 
politeness, and showed the monster’s hideous tail above water? No 1 
llioscwho like m.iy peep down under waves that .are pretty trans- 
parent, and sec It writhing and twirling, dubolic.illy hideous and slimy, 
flapping amongst bones, or curling round corpses, but aboic the 
water-line, I ask, has not everything been proper, agreeable, and, 
decorous, and has anv the most squeamish moralist in Vanity Fair 
a right to cry fie ? When, however, the siren disappears and dives 
below, down among the dead men, the water of course grows turbid 
over her, and it is labour lost to look into it ever so curiously They 
look pretty enough when they sit upon a rock, twanging their harps 
and combing their hair, aid sing, and beckon to you to come and 
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hold the looking-gl.iss , hut when they sink into then ii'ilnc element, 
depend on it those mermaids arc about no good, and we had best not 
examine the fiendish marine cannibals, reselling and feasting on their 
wretched pickled victims And so, when Becky is out of the way, be 
rd:;rc that she is not particularly well employed, and that the less that 
IS said about her doings is in fact the better 

If we were to give a full account of her proceedings during a couple 
orycars that follow’ed aflcr the Curzon Street catastrophe, there might 
be some reason for people to say this book was improper The actions 
of very vain, heartless, pleasure-seeking people arc very often improper 
(as are many of yours, my friend with the grave face and spotless 
reputation , — but that is merely by the way) , and what are those of a 
w Oman without faith — or love— or character ^ And I am inclined to 
think that there was a period m Mrs Becky’s life when she was seized, 
not by remorse, but by a kind of despair, and absolutely neglected her 
person, and did not even care for her reputation. 

This abattenunt and degradation did not take )>Hcc all at once it 
was brought about by degrees, after her cakimily, and after many 
struggles to keep up— as a man who goes overboard hangs on to a 
spar whilst any hope is left, and then flings it away and goes down, 
when he finds that struggling is in vain. 

She lingered about London whilst her husband was making prepa- 
rations for his departure to lus scat of government and it is believed 
m tdc more than one attempt to sec her brolher-m-law, Sir Put Crawley, 
and to work upon his feelings, which she had almost enlisted in her 
favour As Sir Pitt and Mr Wenhain were walking down to the House 
of Commons, the latter spied Mrs Rawdon in a black veil, and lurking 
near the pairce of the legislature She sneaked away when her ey cs 
met those of Wenham, and indeed never succeeded m her designs 
upon the B ironct 

Probably Lady Jane interposed I have beard that she quite 
astonished her husband by the spirit which she exhibited in this 
quaTTcI, and her determination to disown Mrs Becky Of her own 
movement, she invited Rawdon to come and stop in Gaunt Street 
until his departure for Coventry Island, knowing that with him for a 
gjard Mrs Becky would not try to force her door and she looked 
cuiiously at the superscriptions of all the letters which arrived for Sir 
Viti, lest he and lus sistcr-m-Iaw should be corresponding Not but 
that Rebecca could Kiv c wntten had she a mind but she did not try 
to soc or to write to Pitt at bis own house, and after one or tw o .'ittcmpts 
r msented to his demand that the correspondence regarding her con- 
iu;al differences should be earned on by lawyers only 

Tl>e fact was, that Pitt’s nund bad been poisoned against her A 
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abort time after Lord Steyne’s accident Wenham had been with the 
Baronet; and given him such a biography of Mrs. Becky as had 
astonished the member for Queen’s Crawley. He knew everythmg 
regarding her who her father was; m what year her mother danced 
at the Opera, what had been her previous history, and what he^ 
conduct during her married life — as I have no doubt that the greater 
part of the story was false and dictated by mterested malevolence, it 
shall not be repeated here. But Becky was left with a sad sad repu* 
tation in the esteem of a country gentleman and relative who had been 
once rather partial to her 

The revenues of the Governor of Coventry Island arc not large 
A part of them were set aside by his Excellency for the payment ol 
certam outstanding debts and li.'diilitics ; the charges mcident on his 
high situation required considerable expense; finally, it Wiis found 
that he could not spare to his wife more than three hundred pounds 
a year, which he proposed to pay to her on an undertaking that she 
would never trouble him Otherwise scandal, separation, Doctors’ 
Commons would ensue But it was Mr. Wenham’s business. Lord 
Sttj'nc’s business, Rawdon’s, everybody’s — to get her out of the 
country, and hush up a most disagreeable affair. 

She was probably so much occupied in arranging these afliuis of 
business with her husband’s Lawyers, that she forgot to take any step 
whatever about her son, the little Kawdon, and did not even once 
propose to go and see him That young gentleman was consigned to 
the entire guardianship of his aunt and uncle, the former of whom had 
always possessed a great share of the child’s aflcclion His mamm.a 
wrote him a neat letter from Boulogne when she quitted England, in 
which she requested him to mind his book, and s.nd she )vas going to 
take .1 Continental tour, during which she would have the pleasure of 
writing to him again. But she never did for a > car afterwards, aqd 
not, indeed, until Sir Pitt’s only boy, always sickly, died of hooping- 
cough and measles,— then Kawdon’s mamma wrote the most affec- 
tionate composition to her darling son, who was made heir of Qmwn’s 
Crawley by this accident, and drawn more closely than ever to the 
kind lady, whose tender heart had already adopted him. R.iwdon 
Crawley, then grown a tall, fine lad, blushed when he got the letter 
“Oh, Aunt Jane, you arc my mother'” he said; “and not— and not 
that one” But he wrote back a kind and respectful letter to Mrs ' 
Rebecca, then living at a boarding-house at Florence.— But we are 
adimncing matters 

Our darling Becky’s first flight was not very far. She perched 
upon the French coast at Boulogne, that refuge of so much exiled 
En^ish innocence, and tliere hved in rather a genteel, widowed 
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manner, with a fanme-de-chambre and a couple of rooms, at an hotel 
She dined at the table-d'hOte, where people thought her very pleasant, 
and where she entertained her neighbours by stones of her brother 
Sir Pitt, and her great London acquaintance , talking that easy, 
*lIblMonable slipslop, which has so much cflcct upon certain folks ol 
small breeding She passed with many of them for a person of im- 
pmtance , she gave little tea-parties in her private room, and shared 
in the innocent amusements of the place, — in sca-bathiiig, and in 
jaunts in open carnages, in strolls on the sands, and in visits to the 
play. Mrs. Burjoice, the printer’s lady, who was boarding with hei 
family at the hotel for the summer, and to whom her Burjoiec came ol 
a Saturday and Sunday, voted her charming, until that little rogue of a 
Burjoicc began to pay hci too much attention But there was nothing 
in the story, only that Becky was alwa>5 alLiblc, easy, and good* 
natured — and with men especially 

Numbers of people were going abroad as usual at the end of the 
season, and Becky had plenty of opportunities of finding out by the 
behaviour of her acquaintances of the great London woild the opinion 
of " society” as regarded her conduct. One day it was Lady Parilet 
and her daughters whom Becky confronted as she was walking 
modestly on Boulogne pier, the cIifTs of Albion shining in the distance 
across the deep blue sea. Lady Partlct marsh.illed all her daughters 
round her with a sweep of her parasol, and retreated from the pier 
darting savage glances at poor little Becky who stood alone there 
On another d.ay the packet came in It had been blow mg fresh, 
and it always suited Becky’s humour to see the droll wobegone 
faces of the people as they emerged from the boat Lad> Slingstone 
happened to be on board this day. flcr lad>ship had been cxceed- 
in^y ill in her carriage, and was greatly exhausted and scarcely fit to 
walk up the plank from the ship to the pier. But all her energies 
rallied the instant she saw Becky smiling roguishly under a pink 
bonn(t. and giving her a glance of scorn, such as would have 
shrivelled up most women, slie walked into tlie Custom-house quite 
unsupported. Becky only laughed but I don’t think she liked it. 
She felt she was alone, quite alone . and the far-off shining cliffs of 
Bngland were impassable to her. 

« The behaviour of the men had undergone too I don’t know what 
change. Grmstone showed his teeth and laughed m her face with a 
famiharity that was not pleasant. Little Bob Suckling, who was cap 
in hand to her three months before, and would walk a mile in the 
rain to see for her carnage in the Ime at Gaunt House, was talking to 
Fitzoof of the Guards (Lord Hcelinw’s son) one day upon the jetty, as 
Becky took her walk there. Little Bobby nodded to her over hia 
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shoi'k'cr A 'hout mo\ing his hat, and continued Ins conversation with 
the heir of Heehaw 1 om Raikes tried to walk into her sitting-room 
at the inn with a cigar in his mouth , but she closed the door upon 
him and would hate locked it only that his fingers were inside 
began to feel that she was very lonely indeed “If h^d been here,’ 
she said, “those cowards would never have daied to insult me.” She 
thought about “him” with gieat sadness, and perhaps longing — abdht 
fais honest, stupid, constant kindness and fidelity , his net er-ceasing 
obedience , his good humour , his braicry and courage V'ery likely 
she cried, for she was particularly livcl}, and had put on a little extra 
rouge when she came down to dinner 

She rouged regularly now and — and her maid got Cognac for her 
besides that which was charged m the hotel bill 

I’cili.ips the insults of the men were not, lioivcicr, so intolerable 
to her as the sympathy of certain women Mrs Crackenbury and 
Mis M'ashington White passed thniugh lloulogne on their way to 
Switzerland (Ihc pait^ weic protetted by Colonel Horner, young 
licatiinoris, and of course old Crackenbury, and Mrs White’s little 
girl ) They did not avoid her Ihc/ giggled, cackled, tattled, con- 
doled, consoled, and patronised her until they drove her almost 
wild with rage To be pationised by them > she thought, as they 
went away simpering after kissing her And she hcaid Beaumons’s 
laugh ringing on the stair, and knew quite well how to interpret his 
hilarity 

It was after this visit that Becky, w'ho had paid her weekly bills, 
Becky who had made herself agreeable to everybody in the house, 
who smiled at (lie lan(nnd>, called the waiters “ Monsici r,” and paid 
the chambermaids in politeness and apologies, what far more than 
compensated for a little niggardliness in point of money (of which 
Becky never was free), that Becky, wc say, received a notice to quit 
from the landlord, w ho had been told by some one that she was iiuite 
an unfit person to have at his hotel, where English ladies would not sit 
down with he.- And she was forced to fly into lodgings, of which the 
dulncss and solitude were most wearisome to her. 

Still she held up, in spite of these rebuffs, and tned to make a 
character for herselfj and conquer scandal. She w'ent to church verf 
regularly, and sang louder than anybody there. She took up the cause 
of the widoivs of the shipwTcckcd fishermen, and gave work .and 
drawings for the Qii.ishyboo Mission, she subscribed to the Assembly 
and woulddt waltz In a word, she did cvcrj’thing that was respect- 
able, and tliat is why we dwell upon this part of her career with more 
fondness than upon subsequent parts of her history, which are not so 
picasant. She saw people avoulir.g her, and still laboriously smiled 
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apon them; you never could suppose from her countenance «h<u 
pangs of humiliation she might be enduring inwardly. 

Her history was after all a mystery Parties were divided about 
her. Some people, who took the trouble to busy themselves in the 
ffiuSter, said that she was the criminal , whilst others vowed that she 
was as innocent as a lamb, and that her odious husband was in fault. 
S];e won over a good many by bursting into tears about her bo} , and 
exhibiting the most frantic gnef when his name was mentioned, or she 
saw anybody like him. She gained good Mrs. Alderney’s heart in 
that way, who was rather the Queen of lintish Boulogne, and gave 
the most dinners and balls of all the residents there, by weeping when 
Master Alderney came from Dr. Snishtail’s academy to pass his 
holidays with his mother He and her Rawdon were of the same 
age, and so like," Becky said, in a voice choking with agony ; whereas 
there was five years’ difference between the boys’ ages, and no mote 
likeness between them than between my respected reader and bit 
humble servant. VVenham, when he was going abroad, on his wa> to 
Kisscngen to join Lord Steync, enlightened Mrs. Alderney on this 
point, and told her how he was much more able to describe httle 
Rawdon than his mamma, who notoriously hated him, and never saw 
him, how he was thirteen years old, while httle Alderney was but 
nine; fair, while the other darhng was dark, — m a word, caused the 
lady in question to repent of her good humour. 

Whenever Becky made a little circle for herself with incredible tmla 
and labour, somebody came and swept it down rudely, and she had aD 
her work to begin over again. It was very bard veiy hard , lonely 
and disheartening. 

There wdk Mrs Ncwbnght, who took her up for some time, 
attracted bj the sweetness of her singing at church, and by her proper 
vi^a upon serious subjects, concerning which m former days, at 
Queen’s Crawley, Mrs Becky had had a good deal of instruction. — 
Well! she not only took tracts, but she read them. She worked flannel 
petticoats for the Quashyboos — cotton night-caps for the Cocoanut 
Indians — painted handscreens for the conversion of the Pope and the 
J ews — sate under Mr Rowls on Wednesdays, Mr. Huggleton on Thun 
days, attended two Sunday services at church, besides Mr Bawler, the 
parbyite, m the evening, and all in vain. Mrs. Newbright had 
occasion to correspond with the Countess of Southdown about the 
Warmingpan Fund for the Feejee Islanders (for the mant^ement of 
whidi admirable chanty both these ladies formed part of a female 
committee), and having mentioned her “sweet friend," Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley, the Dowager Countess wrote back such a letter regarding 
Becky, with such paxUciilais, hmts, facts, falsehoods, and general com- 
I 40 
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minationsi that intimacy between Mrs. Newbrlght and Mn. Ciaw'e) 
ceased forthwith . and all the senous world of Tours, where this 
misfortune tools place, immediately parted company with the re* 
probate. Those who know the English colonics abroad know^at 
we carry with us our piide, pills, prejudices, Haivcy-sauces, cayenno> 
peppers, and other Lares, making a httic Britain wherever we settle 
down. 

From one colony to another Becky fled uneasily From Boulogne 
to Dieppe, from Dieppe to Caen, from Caen to Tours — trying with all 
her might to be respectable, and alas ' always found out some day or 
other, and pecked out of the c.'igc by the real daws. 

Mrs. Hook Eagles took her up at one of these places — a woman 
without a blemish m her character, and a house in Portman Square. 
She was staying at the hotel at Dieppe, whither Becky fled, and they 
made each other’s acquaintance first at sea, where they were swimming 
together, and subsequently at the tiMe-tTttdte of the hotel. Mrs. Eagles 
had heard, — who indeed had not ? — some of the scandal of the Stcyne 
affair; but after a conversation with Becky, she pronounced that 
Mrs Crawley was an angel, her husband a ruffian, Lord Steyne .m 
unprincipled wretch, as everybody knew', and the whole case against 
Mrs Crawley, an infamous and wicked conspiracy of that rascal 
Wenham. " If you were a man of any spint, Mr. Eagles, you would 
box the wretch’s cars the next tune you see him at the Club,” she said 
to her husband. But Eagles was only a quiet old gentleman, husband 
to Mrs. Eagles, with a taste for geology, and not tall enough to reach 
anybody’s ears 

The Eagles then patronised Mrs. Rawdon, took Imr to live with 
her at her ow'n house at Fans, quarrelled with the amoass.'idor’s wife 
because she would not receive her protlgle, and did all that Iqy in 
woman’s power to keep Becky straight in the paths of virtue and 
good repute. 

Becky was very respectable and orderly at first, but the life of hum 
drum virtue grew utterly tedious to her before long. It was the sani 
routine every day, the same dulncss and comfort, the same drive ovi 
the same stupid Bois de Boulogne, the same company of an cvemn;.'. 
the same Blair’s Sermon of a Sunday night — the same opera alwajs 
being acted over and over again Becky was dying of weariness, wh^i, 
luckily for her, young Mr. Eagles came from Cambridge, and his 
mother, seeing the impression which her little friend made upon him, 
Straightway gave Becky warning. 

Then she tned keeping bouse with a female friend ; then the doubli 
ninage began to quarrel and get into debt. Then she determined 
spoil a boaiomg-house existence and In-cd for some time at that 
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famous mansion kept by Madame de Saint Amour, m the Rue Royalc, 
at Pans, where she began exercising her graces and fascinations upon 
the shabby dandies and fly-blown beauties who frequented her land* 
lady’s saloHf, Becky loved society, and, indeed, could no more esist 
wifiiuut It than an opium-eater wi^out his dram, and she was happy 
enough at the penod of her boarding-house life. “ The women here 
arc qs amusing as those in May Fair,” she told an old London friend 
who met her — only, their dresses are not quite so fresh The men 
wear cleaned gloves, and arc sad rogues, certainly, but they arc not 
worse than Jack This, and Tom That The mistress of the house is a 

little vulgar, but I don’t think she is so vulgar as Lady " and here 

she named the name of a great leader of fashion that I would die 
rather than reveal. In fact, when you saw Madame dc Saint Amour’s 
rooms lighted up of a night, men vnthp/agues and cordons at the 6 cat tt 
tables, and the women at a little distance, you might fancy yourself for 
a while in good society, and that Madame was a real Countess Many 
people did so fancy and Becky was for a while one of the most 
dashing ladies of the Countess’s salons 

But it is probable that her old creditors of 1815 found her out and 
caused her to leave Pans, for the poor little woman was forced to fly 
from the city rather suddenly ; and went thence to Brussels. 

How weU she remembered the place 1 She grinned as she looked 
up at the little entresol which she had occupied, and thought of the 
Bareacres family, bawling for horses and flight, as their carriage stood 
in the porte-cochlre of the hoteL She went to Waterloo and to 
Lacken, where George Osborne’s monument much struck her She 
made a little sketch of it “That poor Cupid!” she said, “how 
dreadfully he w 3 s in love with me, and what a fool he wras ! I wonder 
whether little ’'mmy is alive. It was a good little creature and that 
fat bibthcr of hers ? 1 have his funny fat picture still among my papers. 
They were kind simple people,” 

At Brussels Becky amved, rcconuncnded by Madame dc Saint 
Amour to her friend, Madame la Comtesse dc Borodino, widow of 
Napoleon's General, the famous Count de Borodino, who was left with 
no resource by the deceased hero but that of a table-d'hSle and an 
icarU table. Second-rate dandies and rouis^ widow-ladies who alwajs 
hawc a law-suit, and very simple English folks, who fancy they see 
“ Continental society” at these houses, put down their money, or ate 
their meals, at Madame de Borodmo’s tables The gallant joung 
fellows treated the company round to champagne at the lable-tTMte, 
rode out with the women, or hired horses on country excursions, 
clubbed money to take boxes at the play or the Opera, betted over 
the fair shoulders of the ladies at the icarU ttble^ and wrote home to 
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their parents, in Dcionshire, about their felicitous introduction to 
foreign society. 

Here, as at Paris, Becky was a boarding-house queen : and ruled 
in xXccl penstous. She never refused the champagne, or the bouquets, 
or the drives into the country, or the private boxes ; but wlvit 'she 
preferred was the icarU at night, — and she played audaciously Fijrst 
flhe played only for a little, then for fivc-franc pieces, then for napo- 
leons, then for notes . tlicn she would not be able to pay her month’s 
ftttsioH. then she borrowed from the joung gentlemen then she got 
tnto cash again, and bullied Madame de Borodino, whom she had 
coaxed and wheedled before then she was playing for ten sous at a 
tune, and in a dire state of poverty then her quarter’s allow.incc 
would come in, and she would pay off Madame dc Borodino’s score . 
and would once more take the cards against Monsieur de Rossignol, 
or the Chevalier de Raff. 

When Becky left Brussels, the sad truth is, that she owed three 
months’ pension to Madame de Borodino, of which fact, and of the 
gambling, and of the drinking, and of the going down on her knees 
to the Reverend Mr, Muff, Mmistre Anglican, and borrowing money 
of him, and of her coaxing and ihrting with Milor Noodle, son of 
Sir Noodle, pupil of the Rev Mr. Muff, whom she used to take into 
her pnvatc room, and of whom she won large sums at icarti—oi 
which fact, I say, and of a hundred of her other knavcncs, the 
Countess de Borodino informs every English person who stops at her 
establishiivint, and announces that Madame Kawdon was no better 
than a vipire. 

So our little wanderer went about setting up her tent in various 
Cities of Europe, as restless as Ulysses or Bampfyltle Moore Carew. 
Her taste for disrespcctability grew more and mure remarkable. She 
became a perfect Bohemian ere long, herding with people whom it 
would rjuXx your hair stand on end to meet. 

Th^-c 1 = no town of any mark m Europe but it has its liltlU colony 
Ilf Engli«h raffs — ^men whose names Mr. Hemp the officer reads out 
perioaically at the Sheriffs’ Court — young gentlemen of very good 
lamily often, oifly that the latter disowns them ; frequenters of billiard- 
zooms and estammets, patrons of foreign races and gaming-tables. 
They people the debtors’ prisons — ^they drink and swagger — ^they Jght 
and brawl — ^they run away without paying — they have duels with 
French and German officers— they cheat Mr. Spooney at /car/I— they 
uet the money, and drive off to Baden in magnificent britzkas— they 
try their infallible martingale, and lurk about the Ubies with empty 
pockets, shabby bullies, penniless bucks, until they can swindle a Jew 
banker with a sham bill of e*r>’aTit 5 e, or find another Mr. Spooney to 
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K>b The alternations of splendour and misery which these people 
undergo are very queer to view 'Iheir life must be one of great 
excitement Becky — must it be owned ? — took to this life, and took 
to It not unkindly. She went about from town to town among these 
Uolfi‘ipians. '1 he lucky Mrs. Rawdon was known at every play-table 
in Germany She and Madame dc Cnichecassde kept house at Florence 
together. It is said she was ordered out of Munich ; and my fnend 
Mr f'rederick Pigeon avers that it was at her house at Lausanne that 
he was hocussed at supper and lost eight hundred pounds to Major 
Lodcr and the Honourable Mr Deuccacc. We are bound, you see, 
to gi\c some account of Becky’s biography, but of this part, the less, 
perhaps, that is said the better. 

1 hey say, that when Mrs Crawley was particularly down on her 
luck, she gave concerts and lessons m music here and there. There 
was a Madame de Raudon, who certainly had a viatmie mttsicale at 
\Vildbad, accompanied by Herr bpofT, premier pianiste to the Hos- 
podar of Wallachia, and my little friend Mr Eaves, who knew cicrv- 
body, and had travelled everywhere, always used to declare that he 
was at Strasburg in the year 1830, when a certain Madame Rcbecque 
m.'tde her appearance in the opera of the "Dame Blanche,” giving 
occasion to a furious row in the theatre there She was hissed off the 
stage by the audience, partly from her own incompctcncy, but chiefly 
from the ill-adviscd sjmpathy of some persons m the parquet (where 
the officers of the garrison h.xd their admissions) ; and Eaves waa 
certain that the unfortun.ate dSutante in question was no other than 
Mrs Rawdon Crawley 

She was, in fact, no better than a v.-tgabond upon this earth When 
she got her moMcy shi. gambled , when she had gambled it she was 
put to shifts to hi c , who knows how or by what means she succeeded ? 
It isis.-iid that she was once seen at St retersburg, but was summarily 
dismissed from that capital by the police, so that there cannot be any 
pobsilality of truth in the report that she was a Russian spy at Tdphtz 
and Vienna afterwards. 1 have even been informed, that at Paris she 
diacoi (.red a relation of hci ow’n, no less a person than her maternal 
grandmother, who was not by any means a Montmorcnci, but a 
hidjous old box-opener at a theatre on the Boulevards. The meeting 
between them, with which other pissons^as it is hinted elsew'hcre, seem 
to liaiie been acquainted, must have Been a \ ery affecting interview. 
The present historian can give no certain details regarding the event. 

It happened at Rome once, that Mrs. de Rawdon’s half-year's 
salary had just been paid into the pnncipal banker’s there, and, as 
everybody who had a b dance of aboie five hundred scudi was invited 
to the balls which this prince of merchants gave during the wmterj 
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Becky had the honour ot a card, and appeared at one of the Pnnee 
and Pnneess Polonia’s splendid evening entertainments. The Pnnccss 
was of the family of Pompili, lineally descended from the second king 
of Rome, and Egena of the house of Olympus, while the Pnnee’s 
grandfather, Alessandro Polonia, sold wash-balls, essences, toljaoco, 
and pocket-handkerchiefs, ran errands for gentlemen, and lent money 
in a small way. All the gre.at company in Rome thronged to his 
saloons — Pnnccs, dukes, ambassadors, artists, fiddlers, monsi^on, 
young bears with their leaders — every rank and condition of man 
His halls blazed uith light and magnificence, were resplendent uith 
gilt frames (containing pictures), and dubious antiques and the enor- 
mous gilt crown and arms of the prmccly owner, a gold mushroom on 
a crimson field (the colour of the pocket-handkerchiefs which he sojd), 
and the silver fountain of the Pompih family, shone all over the roof, 
doors, and [lancls of the house, and over the grand vehet baldatpnns 
prepared to receive Popes and Emperors 

So Becky, who had armed m the diligence from Florence, and 
was lodged at an inn m a very modest way, got a card for I'nncc 
Polonia’s entertainment, and her maid dressed her with unusual c ir^, 
and she went to this fine ball leaning on the arm of Major I odcr, 
with whom she happened to be travelling at the time-^(the same 
man who shot Prince Ravioli at Naples the next year, and was c.antd 
by Sir John Buckskin for carrying four kings m his liat besides those 
which he used in playing at ecattS ) — and this pair went into the 
rooms together, and Becky saw' a number of old faces which she 
remembered in happier da>s, when she was not innocent, but not 
found out. Afajor Lodcr knew a great number of foreigners, keen- 
looking whiskered men with dirty stnpcd ribbons ii^ their button- 
holes, and a very small display of linen , but his own countrymen, it 
might he remarked, eschewed the Major Becky, too, knew spine 
ladies here and there— French widows, dubious Italian countesses, 
whose husbands had treated them ill — faugh ' — what shall we s»y, we 
who have moved among some of tlie finest company of Vanity F\nr, 
of this refi.se and sediment of rascals? If we play, let it be with 
clean cards, and not with this dirty pack. But every man who has 
formed one of the innumerable army of travellers has seen these 
marauding irregulars hangmg on, like Nym and Pistol, to the main 
force , wearing the king’s colours, and boasting of his commission, 
but pillaging for themselves, and occasionally gibbeted by the 
load-sidc ' 

WeU, she was hangmg on the arm of Major Loder, and they went 
through ‘he rooms together, and drank a great quantity of champagne 
at the buffet, where the people, and especially the Major’s im^ar 
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corps, struggled furiously for refreshments, of which when the pair 
had bad enough, they pushed on until they reached the Duchess’s 
own pink-velvet saloon, at the end of the suite of apartments (where 
the statue of the Venus is, and the great Venice looking-glasses 
framed in silver}, and where the pnneely family were entertaining 
their* most distinguished guests at a round table at supper. It was 
just such a httle select banquet as that of which Becky recollected 
thafshchad partaken at Lord Stcync’s — and there he sat at I’olonia’s 
table, and she saw him. 

The scar cut by the diamond on his white, bald, shining forehead, 
made a burning red mark ; his red whiskers were dyed of a purple 
hue, which made his pale face look still paler He wore his collar 
and orders, his blue ribbon and g.niter. He was a greater prince 
than any there, though there was a rugnmg duke and a royal 
highness, with their princesses, and near his lordship was seated the 
beautiful Countess of Belladonna, n^e de Glandicr, whose husband 
(the Count Paolo della BelUdonna) so well known for his brilliant 
cntomologic.'il collections, had been long absent on a mission to the 
rmperor of Morocco 

Wlicn Becky beheld that familiar and illustrious face, how vulgar 
till of a sudden did Major Lodcr appear to her, and how' that odious 
Captain Rook did smell of tobacco I In one instant she resumed 
her fine-ladyship, and tried to look and feel as if she was in May 
Fair once more “ That woman looks stupid and ill-humoured,” she 
thought : " I’m sure she can’t amuse him. No, he must be bored 
by her — he never was by me” A hundred such touching hopes, 
fears, and memories palpitated in her little heart, as she looked with 
her brightest e^es (the rouge which she wore up to her eyelids made 
them twinklo} towards the great nobleman. Of a Star and G.iTter 
nigtjjt Lord Sieync used also to put on his grandest manner, and to 
look and speak Lke a great prince, as he was Becky admired him 
smiliijg sumptuously, easy, lofty, and stately Ah, bon duu, what a 
pleasant companion he was, what a brilliant wit, what a nch fund of 
talk, wh.at a grand manner ' — and she had exchanged this for Major 
Loder, reeking of cigars and brandy-and-water, and Captain Rook 
with his horse-jockey jokes and pnze-nng slang, and their like “ 1 
wonder whether he will know me,” she thought Lord Stcync was 
taking and laughing with a great and illustrious lady at his side, 
when he looked up and saw Becky 

She was all over in a flutter as their eyes met, and she put on the 
very best smile she C^idd muster, and dropped him a little, timid, 
i-.nplormf curtsey. He stared aghast at her for a minute, as Macbeth 
might on beholding Banquo’s sudden appearance at his ball-supper j 
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and remained looking at her with open mouth, when that horrid Major 
Loder pulled her away. 

“ Come away into the supper-room, Mrs R was that gentleman’s 
remark . " seeing those nobs grubbing away has made me peckish 
too Let’s go and try the old governor's champagne.” Becky thought 
the Major bad had a great deal too much already 

The day after she went to walk on the Pincian Hill — ^thc Iljde 
Park of the Roman idlers — ^possibly in hopes to have another sight 
of Lord Steync. But she met another acquaintance there it was 
Mr Fichc, his lordship’s confidential man, who came up nodding to 
her rather familiarly, and putting a finger to his hat “ I knew that 
Madame was here,” he said , I followed her from her hotel I have 
some advice to give Madame ” 

“ From the Marquis of Stejnc?” Becky asked, resuming as much 
of her dignity as she could muster, and not a little agitated by hope 
and expectation 

‘ No,” said the valet, “it is fiom nio. Rome is verj unwholc 
some ” 

' Not at this season, Monsieur Piche, — not till after Lastcr” 

“ I toll Madame it is unwholesome now Ihcrc is aluays malaria 
for some people. That cursed marsh u ind kills many at all seasons. 
I ook, Madame Crawley, you uorc ah\a>s bou enfant, and 1 liave an 
interest m yaa, parole d’lionueur > Be warned Go away from Rome, 
I tell you — or >ou will be ill and die.” 

Becky laughed, though in rage and fury “ What • assassinate 
poor httle mc^” she said, “ How romantic Docs my Lord carry 
bravos for couriers, and stilettos in the foutgons ^ Bah ' I will stav, 
if but to plague him. 1 have those who will defend me whilst 1 am 
here” 

It was Monsieur Fichc’s turn to laugh now. “ Defend you,”, he 
said, “ and who ? The Alajor, the Captain, any one of those gambling 
men whom Madame secs, would taa^ licr life for a hundred ^ouis. 
We know things about Major Loder (he is no more a Major than I am 
my Lord the Marquis) which would send him to the galleys or worse. 
We know cverythmg, and base friends everywhere, Wc know whom 
you saw at Pans, and what Tclaitons you found there Yes, Madame 
may stare, but we do And how was it that no minister on the Conti- 
nent would receive Madame ’ She has offended somebody who nevef 
forgi\cs — ^whosc rage redoubled when he s.aw you. He was like a mad- 
man last night when he came home. Madame de Belladonna made 
him a scene about you, and fired off in one of her funes.” 

“ Oh, It was Madame de Belladonna, was it ?” Becky said, reheved 
a little, for the information she had just got had scared her. 
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** No— sne docs not matter — she is alwa>s jealous. I tell you it 
was Monscigncur. You did wrong to show > ourself to him. And if 
you stay here you will repent it Mark my words Co Here is 
my lord’s carnage” — and seizing Becky’s arm, he rushed down an 
sdlcy of the garden as Lord Steync’s barouche, blazing with heraldic 
devices, came whirling along the avenue, borne by the almost 
iJnccless horses, and bearing Madame de Belladonna loUing on the 
cushions, dark, sulky, and blooming, a King Charles in her lap, a 
white parasol swaying over her head, and old Stcync stretched at her 
side with a livid face and ghastly eyes. Hate, or anger, or desire, 
caused them to brighten now and then still , but ordinardy, they ga\ e 
no light, and seemed tired of looking out on a world of which almost 
all the pleasure and all the best beauty had palled upon the worn-out 
wicked old man 

“ Monscigncur has never recovered the shock of that night, never,” 
Monsieur Fiche whispered to Mrs Cranley as the carnage flashed by, 
and she peeped out at it from behind the shrubs that hid her. ” That 
was a consolation .at any rate,” Becky thought. 

Whether my lord really had murderous intentions towards 
Mrs Becky as Monsieur Fichc said — (since Monseigneur's death he 
has returned to his native country, where he lives much respected, 
and has purchased from his Prince the title of D.oron Ficci), — and the 
factotum objected to have to do with assassination; or whether he 
simply had a commission to frighten Mrs Crawley out of a city where 
Ills lordship proposed to pass the winter, and the sight of her would be 
eminently disagrcc.ablc to the great nobleman, is a point which has 
never been ascertained but the threat h.id its effect upon the little 
woman, and idle sought no more to intiudc herself upon the presence 
of her old pitiun 

d'vcrybody knows the melancholy end of that nobleman, which 
bcfel at Naples two months after the French Revolution of 1830 
when the Most Honourable George Gustavus, Marquis of Stcyne, 
Earl of Gaunt and of Gaunt Castle, in the Peerage of Ireland, 
Viscount Hcllborough, Baton Pitchlcy and Gnllsby, a Knight of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, of the Golden Fleece of Spain, of 
t'lc Russian Order of Saint Nicholas of the First Class, of the 
^'urkish Order of the Crescent, 1 -irst Lord of the Powder Closet and 
Groom of the Back Stairs, Colonel of the Gaunt or Regent’s Own 
Regiment of Mililia, a Trustee of the British Museum, an Elder 
Brother of the Trinity House, a Goicrnor of the White Friars, and 
D C L , — died, after a scries of fits, brought on, as the papers said, by 
the shock occasioned to his lordship's sensibihties by the downfall oi 
the ancient French monrcliy. 
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An eloquent catalogue appeared m a weekly print, describing bis 
virtues, his magnihcence, his talents, and his good actions His sensi- 
bility, his attachment to the illustrious House of Bourbon, with which 
be claimed an alliance, were such that be could not survive the 
misfortunes of his august kinsmen. His body was buried at Napt'edl 
and his heart — that heart which always beat with every generous and 
noble emotion— was brought back to Castle Gaunt in a silver um* 
“In him," Mr Wagg said, “the poor and the Fine Arts have lost a 
beneficent patron, society one of its most brilliant ornaments, and 
England one of her loftiest patriots and statesmen," &c &c 

His will was a good deal disputed, and an attempt was made to 
force from Madame dc Bdladonna tlic celebrated jewel called the 
“Jciv’s-eyc” diamond, which his lordship always wore on his fore- 
finger, and which it was said that she removed from it after his 
lamented demise. But his confidcntinl friend and attendant, 
Monsieur Ficlie, proved that the ring had been presented to the 
said Madame de Belladonna two days before the Marquis’s death , 
as were the bank-notes, jewels, Neapobtan and French bonds, &c , 
found in hit lordship’s secrdtaiie, and claimed by his heirs from that 
injured wanum. 
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• CKAPTEU LXV 

FLLL OF BUSINESS AND PLEASUKB. 

T he da) after the meeting at the play-table, Jos had himself 
arrayed with unusual care and splendour, and without thinking 
It necessary to say a word to any member of his family regarding the 
occurrences of the previous night, or asking fur their company in his 
walk, he saUicd forth at an early hour, and was presently seen making 
inquiries at the door of tlic Elephant Hotel In consequence of the 
fStes the house was full of company, the tables in the street were 
already surrounded by persons smoking and drinking the national 
small-beer, the public rooms were m a cloud of smoke, and Mr Jos, 
haling, in his pompous way, and with his clumsy German, made 
inquiries for the person of whom he was m search, was directed to 
the very top of the house, above the first-iloor rooms, where some 
travelling pedlars had lived, and were exhibiting their jeweller) and 
brocades , above the second-floor apartments, occupied by the t’ttit 
major of the gambling firm, above the third-floor rooms, tenanted by 
the band of renowned Bohemian v’aullers and tumblers , and so on to 
the little cabins of the roof, where, among students, bag-men, small 
tradesmen, tnd country-folks, come in fur the festival, Becky bad 
found a little nest, — as dirty a little refuge as ever beauty lay hid in 
, Becky liKcd the hfe She was at home with cv ciy’body in the place, 
pedlars, punters, tumblers, students and all She was of a wild, roving 
nature, inherited from father and mother, who were both Bohemians, 
by taste and circumstance ; if a lord was not by, she would talk to his 
courier with the greatest pleasure; the dm, the stir, the drink, the 
smoke, the tattle of the Hebrew pedlars, the solemn, braggart ways of 
the poor tumblers, the sonrma talk of the gambhng-table officials, 
the songs and swagger of the students, and the general buzz and hum 
'of the place had pleased and tickled the little woman, even w hen her 
luck was down, and she had not wherewithal to pay her bill How 
pleasant was all the bustle to her now that her purse was full of the 
money which little Georgy had won for her the night before ' 

As Jos came creaking and puffing up the final stairs, and was 
speechless when he got to the landing, and began to wipe his face and 
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then to looTc for No 92, the room where he was directed to sack for 
the person he wanted, the door of the opposite chamber, No 90, was 
open and a student, m jack-boots and a dirty schlafroclc, was lying on 
the bed smoking a long pipe , while another student in long yellow 
hair and a braided coat, exceeding smart and dirty too, was actually 
on his knees at No 92, bawling through the keyhole supplications to 
the person within 

“ Co away,” said a well-known voice, which made Jos thrill , " 1 
expect somebody; 1 expect my grandpapa. He mustn’t see you 
there ” 

“ Angel Englanderinn I ” bellowed the kneeling student with the 
whity-brown ringlets and the large finger-ring, “ do take compassion 
upon us Make an appointment Dine with me and Fritz at the inn 
in the park. \Vc will have roast pheasants and porter, plum-pudding 
and French wine We shall die if you don’t ” 

“ That we will,” said the young nobleman on the bed , and this 
colloquy Jos overheard, though he did not comprehend it, for the 
reason that he had never studied the language in which it was 
carried on 

Kaltei-vang doosc, st vo'ts platt^ Jos said m Ins grand- 
est manner, when he was able to speak 

“ QiMter/intg toocet” said the student, starting up, and he bounced 
into his own room, where he locked the door, and where Jos heard liiin 
laughing with his comrade on the bed. 

The gentleman from Ilcngal was standing disconcerted by tins 
incident, when the door of the 92 opened of itself, and IJccky’s little 
head peeped out full of archness and mischief She lighted on Jos 
“It’s you,” she said, coming out “How I have been waiting for 
youl Stop’ not yet — m one minute >ou shall come in” In that 
instant she put a rougc-pot, a br indy- bottle, and a plate of broken 
meat into the bed, gave one smooth to her hair, and finally let in he- 
visitor. 

She had, by way of morning robe, a pink domino, a trifle faded 
and soiled, ar.d marked here and there with pomatum; but her arms 
shone out from the loose sleeves of the dress very while and fair, and 
It was tied round her little waist, so as not ill to set off the trim little 
figure of the wearer She led Jos by the hand into her garret , 
“ Come in,” she said. “ Come, and talk to me Sit yonder on the* 
chair , ” and she gave the Civilian’s hand a little squeeze, and laugh- 
ingly placed him upon it As for herself, she placed herself on the 
bed — not on the bottle and plate, you may be sure — on which Jos 
might hav reposed, had he chosen that scat ; and so there die sate 
and talked with her old adinirci. 
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* How little years have changed you,” she said, with a look of 
tender interest, “ I should have known you anywhere What a com- 
fort It IS amongst strangers to see once more the frank honest face of 
an old friend 1 ” 

, The frank honest face, to tell the truth, at this moment bore any 
expression but one of openness and honesty, it was, on the contrary, 
much perturbed and puzzled in look. Jos was surveying the queer 
little apartment in which he found his old flame One of her gowns 
hung over the bed, another depending from a hook of the door her 
bonnet obscured half the looking-glass, on which, too, lay the prettiest 
little pair of bronze boots , a French novel was on the table by the 
bed-side, with a candle, not of wax Uecky thought of popping that 
into the bed too, but she only put in the little paper night-cap with 
which she had put the candle out on going to sleep. 

“ I should have known you anywhere,*' she continued; “ a wom.iu 
never forgets some things. And you were the first man 1 c\cr~l 
ever saw.” 

“ Was I, really said Jos. “ God bless my soul, you — ^you don't 
say so ” 

** When I came with y our sister from Chiswick, I was scarcely 
more than a child," Becky said. " How is that dear love ? Oh, her 
husband was a sad wicked man, and of course it was of me that tlie 
poor dear was jealous. As if I cared about him, hcigho I when there 
was somebody — ^but no — don’t let us talk of old times,” and she 
passed her handkerchief with the tattered lace across her eyelids, 

“ Is not this a strange place,” she continued, “ for a wom.in, who 
has lived m a very different world too, to be found in ? I ha\c had so 
manygncfi and wrongs, Joseph Sedlcy, I have been made to suffer 
so cruelly, that I am almost made mad sometimes. 1 can't stay still 
m any pLicc, but wander about alwrays restless and unhappy. All my 
friends have been false to me— all. There is no such thing as an 
honest man in the world. I was the truest wife that ever lived, though 
I married my husband out of pique, because somebody else — butnerer 
mind that. I was tnie^ and he trampled upon me, and deserted me. 
1 was the fondest mother. I had but one child, one darling, one hope, 
one joy, which I held to my heart with a mother’s affection, which was 
my life, my prayer, my — my blessing ; and they — ^they tore it from me 
— tore it from me ; ” and she put her hand to her heart with a passion- 
ate gesture of despair, burying her face for a moment on the bed. 

The biandy-botUe mside clinked up against the plate which held 
the cold sausage. Both were moved, no doubt, by the exhibition of 
BO much gnef. Max and Fritz were at the door listening with wonder 
to Mrs. Becky's sobs and cries. Jos, too, was a good deal frightened 
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and affected at seeing Ins old flame m this condition. And she begaiii 
forthwith, to tell liet story — a tale so neat, simple, and artless, that it 
was quite evident from hearing her, that if ever there was a white* 
robed angel escaped from heaven to be subject to the infernal machi- 
nations and villany of fiends here below, that spotless being — tlwt ' 
miserable unsullied martyr, was present on the bed before Jos — on 
the bed, sitting on the brandy-botde. , 

They had a very long, amicable, and confidential talk there ; 111 
the course of which, Jos Sedley was somehow made aware (but in a 
manner that did not in the least scare or offend him) that Becky’s 
heart had first learned to beat at his enchanting presence that 
George Osborne had certainly paid an unjustifiable court to which 
might account for Amelia’s jealousy, and their little rupture , but that 
Becky never gave the least encouragement to the unfortunate officer, 
and ^at she had never ceased to think about Jos from the very first 
day she had seen him, though of course her duties as a married 
woman were paramount- duties which she had always preserved, and 
would, to her dying day, or until the proverbially bad climate in which 
Colonel Crawley was In mg, should release her from a yoke which his 
cruelty hod rendered odious to her 

Jos went away, convinced that she tvas the most virtuous, as she 
was one of the most fascinating of women, and revolving in his mind 
all sorts of benevolent schemes for her welfare. Her persecutions 
ought to be ended she ought to return to the society of which she 
was an ornament He would sec what ought to be done blie must 
quit that place, and take a quiet lodging Amelia must come .and 
see her, and befriend her He would go and settle about it, and 
consult with the Major She wept tears of heartfelt graAtude as blio 
parted from him, and pressed his hand as the gallant stout gentleman 
stooped down to kiss hers. * 

So Becky bowed Jos out of her little garret with as much grace as 
if It was a palace of which she did the honours t and that heavy gentle- 
man having disappeared down the stairs, Max and Fntz came out of 
their hole, pipe m mouth, and she amused herself by mimicking Jos to 
them as she munched her cold bread and sausage and took draughts 
of her favourite brandy-and-water. 

Jos walked over to Dobbin’s lodgings with great solemnity, 
and there imparted to him the affecting history with which he had 
just been made acquainted, without, however, mentioning the play- 
business of the night before. And tlic two gentlemen were laying their 
heads tc^ether, and consultmg as to the best means of being useful 
to Mrs. Becky, while she was finishmg her intenuptcd d^euner A la 
fintrehetU. 
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How was It that she had come to that little town 7 How was 
it that she had no friends and was wandering about alone? Litue 
boys at school are taught in their earliest Latin book, that the path 
of Avernus is very easy of descent Let us skip over the interval 
'^n*thc history of her downward progress. She was not worse now 
than she had been in the days of her prosperity . — only a little dow n 
on her luck. 

As for Mrs. Amelia, she was a woman of such a soft and foolish 
disposition, that when she heard of anybody unliappy, her heart 
straightway melted towards the sufferer, and as she had never 
thought or done anything mortally guilty herself, she had not th.it 
abhorrence for wickedness which distinguishes moralists much more 
knowing. If she spoiled everybody who came near her with kind- 
ness and compliments, — if she begged pardon of all her servants for 
troubling them to answer the bell, — if she apologised to a shop-boy 
who showed her a piece of silk, or made a curtsey to a street-sweeper, 
w ith a complimentary remark upon the elegant state of his crossing — 
and she was almost capable of every one of these follies — the notion 
that an old acquaintance was miserable was sure to soften her heart ; 
nor would she hear of anybody’s being deservedly unhappy. A world 
under tuch legislation as hers would not be a very orderly place of 
abode , but there arc not many women, at least not of the rulers, who 
arc of her sort. This lady, I believe, would have abolished all gaols, 
punishments, handcuffs, whippings, poverty, sickness, hunger, in the 
world , and was such a mean-spirited creature, that — ^wc are obliged 
to confess it — she could even forget a mortal injury. 

When the Major heard from Jos of the sentimental adventure 
which had just befallen the latter, he was not, it must be owned, nearly 
as much mt created as the gentleman from licngal On the contrary, 
bSi excitement was quite the reverse from a pleasurable one , he made 
use of a brief hut improper expression regarding a poor woman in 
distl-css, saying, m fact, — “The little minx, has she come to light 
again’" He never had had the slightest liking for her; but had 
hc.artily mistrusted her from the very first moment when her green 
eyes had looked .at, and turned away from, his own. 

“ That little devil brings mischief wherever she goes,” the Major 
vsaid, disrespectfully “Who knows what sort of life she has been 
leading ’ and what business has she here abroad and alone 7 Don't 
tell me about persecutors and enemies; an honest woman aluajs has 
friends, and never is separated from her family. Why has she left her 
husband 7 He m.ay have been disreputable and wicked, as > ou say. 
He .ilways was. 1 remember the confounded blackleg, and the way 
in which he used to cheat and hoodwink poor George. Wasnt there 
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a scandal about their separation ? I think I heard something,” cried 
out Major Dobbin, who did not care much about gossip , and whom 
Jos tried in vain to convince that Mrs Becky was in all respects a 
most injured and virtuous female 

" Well, well , let’s ask Mrs George,” said that arch-diplomatBt of 
a Major. " Only let us go and consult Aer. I suppose you will allow 
that sAe is a good judge at any rate, and knows what is right in such 
matters ” 

" Hm ! Emmy is very well,” said Jos, who did not happen to be in 
love with his sister 

“Very well’ by Gad, sir, she’s the finest lady 1 ever met in my 
hfe,” bounced out the Major " 1 say at once, let us go and ask her 
if this woman ought to be visited or not — I will be content with her 
verdict” Now this odious, artful rogue of a Major was thinking in 
his own mind that he was sure of his case Emmy, he remembered, 
was at one time cruelly and deservedly jealous of Rebecca, never 
mentioned her name but with a shrinking and terror — a jealous 
woman never forgives, thought Dobbin; and so the pair went across 
the street to Mrs George’s house, where she was contentedly warbling 
at a music-lesson with Madame StniinplT. 

\Vhcn that lady took her leave, Jos opened the business with his 
usual pomp of words “ Amelia, my dear,” said he, “ I have just had 
the most extraordinary — yes — God bless my soul' the most extra- 
firainary adventure — an old friend — ^jes, amost interesting old friend 
of yours, and I may say in old tunes, has just arrived here, and 1 
should like jou to see her.” 

“ Her ' ” said Amelia. “ Who is it ? Major Dobbin, if you please 
not to break my scissors ’’ The Major w as twirling them round by the 
little chain from which they sometimes hung to their lady’s waist, and 
was thereby endangering his own eye. 

“ It IS a woman whom I dislike very much,” said the Major, 
doggedly , “ and whom you have no cause to love ” * 

“ It IS Rebecca, I’m sure it is Rebecca,” Amelia said, blushing, and 
being very much agitated. 

“ You are right , you always arc,” Dobbin answered. Brussels, 
Waterloo, old, old times, gnefs, pangs, remembrances, rushed back 
into Amelia’s gentle heart, and caused a cruel agptation there. ' 

“ Don’t let me see her,” Emmy continued. “ 1 couldn’t see her.” 

" I told you so,” Dobbin said to Jos. 

“ She is very unhappy, and— and that sort of thing,” Jos urged. 
" She IS very poor and unprotected: and has been ill — exceedin^y ill 
—and that scoundrel of a husband has deserted her.” 

" Ah ! ” said Amelia. 
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“She hasn’t a friend in the world,” Jos went on, not undexter- 
ously , “ and she said she thought she might trust in you She’s so 
miserable, Emmy. She has been almost mad with grief Her story 
quite affected me . — ^pon my word and honour, it did — never was such 
a crq,cl persecution borne so angelically, I may say. Her family has 
been most cruel to her.” 

* “ Poor creature I ” Amelia said. 

‘^And if she can get no friend, she says she thinks she’ll die,” 
Jos proceeded, in a low tremulous voice, — God bless my soul 1 do 
you know that she tried to kill herself ? She carries laudanum with 
her — I saw the bottle in her room — such a miserable little room — at 
a third-rate house, the Elephant, up in the roof at the top of alL 1 
w ent there ” 

This did not seem to affect Emmy. She even smiled a little 
Perhaps she figured Jos to herself panting up the stair. 

“ She’s beside herself with gnef,” he resumed “ The agonies that 
woman has endured arc quite frightful to hear of. She had a little boy, 
of the same age as Georgy ” 

“ Yes, yes, I thmk I remember,” Emmy remarked “ Well ? ” 

“ The most beautiful child ever seen,” Jos said, who was very fat, 
and easily moved, and had been touched by the story Becky told , “ a 
perfect angel, who adored his mother The ruffians tore him shrieking 
out of her arms, and have never aUowcd him to see her ” 

“Dear Joseph,” Emmy cried out, starting up at once, “let us go 
and sec her this minute ” And she ran into her adjoining bed- 
chamber, tied on her bonnet in a flutter, came out u ith her shawl on 
her arm, and ordered Dobbin to follow 

He went and put her shawl — it was a while Cashmere, consigned 
to her by the Major himself from India — over iicr shoulders He saw 
there w.is nothing for it but to obej , and she put her hand into Ins 
arm, and they went away 

‘kit is number 92, up four pair of stairs,” Jos said, perhaps not very 
willing to ascend the steps again, but he placed himself m the window 
of his drawing-room, which commands the place on which the Elephant 
stands, and saw the pair marching through the market 

It was os well that Becky saw them too from her garret , for she 

t nd the two students were chattering and laughing there , they had 
ecn joking about the appearance of Becky's grandpap.'i — whose arrival 
and departure they had witnessed — but she had time to dismiss them, 
and have her little room clear before the landlord of the Elephant, who 
knew that Mrs Osborne was a great favourite at the Serene Court, and 
respected her accordingly, led the way up the stairs to the roof-story 
encouraging Miladi and the Herr Major as they achieved the ascenL 
1 41 
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"Gracious lady, gracious lady'** said the landlord, knocking at 
Becky’s door; he had called her Madame the day before, and was by 
no means courteous to her. 

“Who IS It?” Becky said, putting out her head, and she gave .1 
ittic scrc.*inL There stood Lmmy in a tremble, and Dobbin, the tall 
Major, with his canc. " 

He stood still watching, and very much interested at the scen6j 
but Emmy sprang forward with open arms towards Rebecca, 'and 
forgai'e her at that moment, and embraced her and kissed her with 
all her hearb Ah, poor wretch, when was } our lip pressed before bj 
such pure lasses? 
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■ CHAPTER LXVl. 

AHANTIUM IR^ 

F rankness and kmdncss liUc Amclta’s were likely to touch even 
such a hardened little reprobate as Becky She returned Emmy’s 
caresses and kind speeches with somethmg very like gratitude, and an 
emotion which, if it was not lastmg,for a moment was almost genuine. 
That was a lucky stroke of hers about the child “ tom from her arms 
shrieking ” It was by that harrowii^ misfortune that Becky had won 
her friend back, and it was one of the very first points, we may be 
certain, upon which our poor simple little Emmy began to talk to 
her new-found acquaintance 

“And so they took your darling child from you,” our simpleton 
cried out. “ Oh, Rebecca, my poor dear suffering fnend, I know what 
it IS to lose a boy, and to feel for those who have lost one. But please 
Heaven yours will be restored to you, as a merciful merciful Provi- 
dence has brought me back mme ” 

“ The child, my child ? Oh, yc^ my agonies were fnghtful,” Becky 
owned, not perhaps without a twinge of conscience It jarred upon 
her, to be obliged to commence instantly to tell lies m reply to so much 
confidence and simplicity But that is the misfortune of beginning 
with this kind of forgery. When one fib becomes due as it were, you 
must forge another to take up the old acceptance ; and so the stock of 
your lies in circulation inevitably multiplies, and the danger of detec- 
tion increases every day 

“ My agonies,” Becky continued, “ were terrible ” (I hope she won’t 
sit down on the bottle) “ when they took him away from me ; 1 thought 
1 should die , but I fortunately had a brain-fever, dunng which my 
doctor gave me up, and — and 1 recovered, and — and here I am, poor 
, and friendless.” 

“ How old is he ?” Emmy asked. 

“ Eleven,” said Becky. 

“ Eleven t"cned the other. “Why, he was bom the same year 
with Georgy, who is — ” 

“ I know, I know',” Becky cried out, who had in fact quite forgotten 
an about little Rawdon’s age. “ Gnef has made me forget so ma’iy 
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things, dearest Amelia. I am very much changed ; half wild some* 
times lie was eleven when they took him away from me. Bless his 
sweet face, I have never seen it again ” 

“ Was he fair or dark 7 " went on that absurd little Emmy. “ Show 
me his hair” , 

Becky almost laughed at her simplicity. “ Not to-day, love^ 
some other time, when my tranks amve from Leipsic, whence I came 
to this place, — and a little drawing of him, which I made in hap'^y 
days” 

“Poor Becky, poor Becky!” said Emmy “How thankful, how 
thankful I ought to bet” (though I doubt whether that practice ot 
piety inculcated upon us by our womankind in early youth, namely, to 
be thankful because we are better off than somebody else, be a very 
rational religious exercise ,) and then she began to think as usual, how 
her son was the handsomest, the best, and the cleverest boy m the 
whole world. 

“ You will see my Gcoigy,” was the best thing Emmy could think 
of to console Becky. If anything could make her comfortable that 
would. 

And so the two women continued talking for an hour or more, 
during which Becky had the opportunity of giving her new friend a 
full and complete version of her private history She show cd how her 
marri.igc with Ran don Crawley had always been viewed by the family 
with feelings of the utmost hostility, how her sistcr-in-law (an artful 
woman; had poisoned her husband's mind ag-nnst her, how he had 
formed odious connections, which bad estranged his affections from 
her how she had borne everything — ^poverty, neglect, coldness from 
the being whom she most loved — and all for the sake ^f her child , 
bow, (in<illy, and by the most flagrant outrage, she had been driven 
into dciii.inding a separation from her husband, when the wretch c^d 
not scruple to ask th.at she should sacrifice her own fair f.imc so that 
he might procure advancement through the means of a very great fnd 
powerful but unprincipled man — the Marquis of Steyne, indeed. 'Ihe 
atrocious moi.ster I 

Tilts part of her eventful history Becky gave with the utmost f^mi- 
mne delicacy, and the most indigpiant virtue Forced to fly her 
husband’s roof by this insult, the coward had pursued his revenge by 
taking her child from her. And thus Becky said she was a wanderer, 
poor, unprotected, friendless, and wretched 

Emmy received this story, which was told at some length, as those 
persons who are acquainted with her character may imagine that she 
would. Sh e quivered with indignation at the account of the conduct 
st the miserable Rawdon and the unprincipled Steyne. Her eyes 
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made notes of admiration for every one of the sentences in which 
Becky described the persecutions of her .mstocratic relatives, and the 
falling away of her husband, (Becky dia not ah'ise him. She spoke 
rather in sorrow than in anger She had loved him only too fondly ; 
arid was he not the father of her boy ’) And as for the separation- 
^sccne from the child, while Becky w.a5 reciting it, Ilmmy retired 
.ikogether behind her pocket-handkerchief, so that the consummate 
little tragedian must have been charmed to see the cifcLt which her 
pcifoimance produced on her audience 

Whilst the ladies were carrying on their conversation, Amelia’s 
constant escort, the Major (who, of course, did not wish to interrupt 
their conference, and found himself rather tired of creaking about the 
narrow stair-passage of which the roof brushed the nap from his hat,) 
descended to the ground-iloor of the house and into the great room 
common to all the frequenters of the Elephant, out of which the stair 
led. This apartment is always m a fume of smoke, and liberally 
sprinkled with beer On a dirty tabic stand scores of corresponding 
brass-candlesticks with tallow candles for the lodgers, whose keys 
hang up in rows over the candles. Emmy had passed blushing 
through the room anon, where all sorts of people were collected , 
Tyrolese glovc-sclIers and Danubian linen-merchants, w ith their packs , 
students recruiting themselves with butterbrods and meat, idlers, 
playing cards or dominoes on the sloppy, beery tables, tumblers, 
refreshing during the cessation of their performances in a word, all 
the fumum and strepttua of a German inn in fair-time The waiter 
brought the Major a mug of beer, as a matter of course, and he took 
out a cigar, and amused himself with that pernicious \ cgctable and a 
newspaper until his charge should come down to claim him 

Max a'^d hritz came presently down-stairs, their caps on one side, 
their spurs jingling, their pipes splendid with coats-of-arms and full- 
blown tassels, and they hung up the key of No 90 on the board, and 
caTied for the ration of butterbrod and beer The pair sate down by 
the Major, and fell into a conversation of which he could not help 
hcanng somewhat It was mainly about “ Fuchs " and “ Fhilister ” 
and duels and drinking-bouts at the neighbouring University of Schop- 
penhausen, from which renowned seat of learning they had just come 
in the Eilwagen, with Becky, as it appeared, by their side, and in order 
to be present at the bridal fStes at PumpemickcL 

" The little Englandcnnn seems to be ai hays de goimoissance^ 
■aid Max, who knew the French language, to Fritz, his comrade. 
" After the fat grandfather went away, there came a pretty little com- 
patnot. 1 heard them chattering and whimpering logger in the httla 
woman’s chamber.” 
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“ We must taie the tickets for her concert,” Fritz said. “ Hast 
thou any money, Max’” 

“ Bah,” said the other, “the concert is a concert *« nubibus. Hans 
said that she advertised one at Leipzig and the Burselien took many 
tickets But she went off without singing She said in the coaeh ' 
yesterday that her pianist had fallen ill at Hresden. She cannot sing, _ 
It is my behef. her voice is as cracked as thine, O thou bccr-soaking 
Renowner ' ” 

“ It is cracked, I hear her trying out of her miidow n schrccklich 
Unglish ballad, called ‘ Dc Rose upon de Balgony ’ ” 

“ Saufen and singcn go not together,” observed Fritz with the red 
nose, who evidently preferred the former aniuseincnt “ No, thou shalt 
take none of her tickets. She won money at the trente and quatanU 
last night. I saw her she made a little English boy play for her. 
We will spend thy money there or at the tlieiitre, or uc will treat her 
to French wine or Cognac m the Aurelius Garden, but the tickets we 
will not buy. What sayest thou? Yet, another mug of beer’” and 
one and another successively having buried their blond whiskers in the 
mawkish draught, curled them and suaggered off into the fair. 

The Major, who had seen the key of No 90 put up on its 
Jiook, and had heard the conversation of the two young unitersity 
bloods, was not at a loss to understand that their talk related to 
Becky “ The little devil is at her old tricks,” he thought, and he 
smiled as he recalled old da) s, when he had witnessed the desperate 
flirtation with Jos, and the ludicrous end of that adventure. He and 
George had often laughed over it subsequently, and until a few weeks 
after George’s marriage, when he also was c.-iught in the little Circe's 
toils, and had an understanding with her which lus comradb ccrt.'>inly 
suspected, hut preferred to ignore William was too much hurt or 
ashamed to ask to fathom that disgraceful mystery, although oncef 
nnd evidently with remorse on lus mind, George had ^uded to it. It 
was on the mommg of Waterloo, as the } oung men stood together fti 
front of their line, surveying the bhack masses of Frenchmen who 
crowned the opposite heights, and as the ram was coming down, “ I 
have been mixing in a foolish intrigue with a woman,’’ George said. 

“ I am glad we were marched away. If I drop, I hope Emmy will 
«evei know of that business. I wish to God it had never been 
begun 1 ” And William was pleased to think, and had more than once 
soothed poor George’s widow with the narrative, that Osborne, after 
quittmg his wife, and after the action of Quatie Bras, on the first day. 
Spoke gravely and oflectionately to his comrade of his father and his 
wife. On these facts, too, Wiiliam had insisted very strongly in his 
conversationa with the elder Osborne . and had thus been the means 
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of reconciling the old gentleman to his son’s memory, just at the close 
of the elder man’s life. 

" And so this devil is still going on with her intrigues,” thought 
William “ I wish she were a hundred miles from here. She brings 
misdliicf wherever she goes.” And he was pursuing these forebodings 
aqd this uncomfortable tram of thought, with his head between his 
hands, and the "Pumpernickel Gazette” of last week unread under 
his nose, when somebody tapped his shoulder with a parasol, and he 
looked up and saw Mrs. Amelia. 

This woman had a way of tyrannizing over Major Dobbin (for the 
weakest of all people will domineer over somebody), and she ordered 
him about, and patted him, and made him fetch and carry just as it 
he was a great NcwfoundHnd dog. He liked, so to speak, to jump 
into the water if she said " High, Dobbin!” and to trot behind her 
a ith her reticule in his mouth This history has been written to very 
httle purpose if the reader Las not perceived that the Major was a 
spooney. 

" Why did you not w.'iit for me, sir, to escort me down-stairs ^ ” she 
said, giving a little toss of her head, and a most sarcastic curtscj . 

" 1 couldn’t stand up in the passage,” he answered, with a comical 
dcprcc.itory look, and, delighted to give her his arm, and to take her 
out of the horrid smoky place, he would have walked off without even 
so much as remembering the waiter, had not the > oung fellow run 
after him and stopped him on the threshold of the Elephant, to make 
him pay for the beer which he had not consumed Emmy laughed . 
she called him a naughty man, who wanted to run away in debt and, 
in fact, made some jokes suitable to the occasion and the small-beer. 
She nas in ftgh spirits and good humour, and tripped across the 
markct-plac very briskly. She wanted to see Jos that instant The 
M.-Qor laughed at the impetuous affection Mrs Amelia exhibited , for, 
in truth. It was not very often that she wanted her brother “ that 
instant.” 

They found the Civilian in his saloon on the first-floor, he had 
been pacing the room and biting his nails, and looking over the 
market-place towards tlie Elephant a hundred times at least during 
the past hour, whilst Emmy was closeted with her fnend in the garret, 
%nd the Major was beating the tattoo on the sloppy tables of the 
public room below, and he was, on his side too, very anxious to see 
Mrs. Osborne. 

“WcU?” said he. 

“ The poor dear creature, how she has suffered ' ” Emmy said. 

" God bless my soul, yes,” Jos said, wagging his head, so that his 
cheeks quivered like jellies. 
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“ She may have Pay ne’s room. ; who can. go up-stairs,” Emmy con- 
tinued Payne was a staid English maid and personal attendant 
upon Mrs. Osborne, to whom the courier, as in duty bound, paid 
court, and whom Georgy used to “lark ” dreadfully with accounts of 
German robbers and ghosts She passed her time chiefly in gfum- 
bling, in ordering about her mistress, and in smting her intention to 
return the next morning to her native village of Claphnin “ She may 
have Payne's room," Emmy said 

“ Why, you don’t mean to 8.1}’ ) ou arc going to have that woman 
into the homef” bounced out the Major, jumping up 

“ Of course we arc,” said Amelia in the most innocent way in the 
world " Don't be angry, and break the furniture, Major Dobbin. Of 
course wc arc going to ha\ e her here ” 

“ Of course, my dear,’ Jos said 

“The poor creature, after all her sufferings,” Emmy continued, 
"her horrid banker broken and run away her husband — wicked 
wretch — liavingdcsertea her and taken her child away from her” (here 
she doubled her tiio little lists and held them m a most menacing 
attitude before her, so that the Major w.as charmed to sec such a 
dauntless Vimgo) — “ the poor dc.ir thing ! quite alone and absolutely 
forced to give lessons in singing to get her bread — and not have her 
herel* 

“Take lessons, my dear Mrs George,” cried the Major, “but 
don’t have her in the house. I implore you don't " 

“ Pooh,” said Jos. 

“ You who are always good and kind always used to be at any 
rate* I’m astonished at you. Major William,” Amelia cried “Why, 
what IS the moment to help her but when she is so miserable ? Now 
IS the time to be of service to her. Ihe oldest friend I ever had, 
and not ” * 

“ She was not aiwayrs your friend, Amelia," the Major said, for 
he was quite angry Th.s allusion -was too much for Emmy, who, 
looking the Major almost fiercely in the face, said, “For shame. 
Major Dobbin I ” and after having fired this shot, she walked out of 
the room with a most majestic air, and shut her own door briskly on 
herself and her outraged dignity. 

“ To allude to that}” she said, when the dow was closed. “ Oh,* 
It was cruel of him to remind me of it,” and she iMked up at George’s 
picture, which hung there as usual, with the portiait of the boy under- 
neath “ It was cruel of him If I had forgiven it, ought he to have 
spoken 7 No And it is from his own lips that I know bow wicked 
and groundless my jealousy was , and that you were pure— oh yei^ 
you were pure, my saint in heaien I" 
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She paced the loom trembling and indignant She went and 
leaned on the chest of drawers over which the picture hung, and 
gazed and gazed at it Its eyes seemed to look down on her with 
a reproach that deepened as she looked. The early dear, dear 
memories of that brief prime of love rushed back upon her. The 
wound which years had scarcely cicatrised bled afresh, and oh, how 
bitterly I bhc could not bear the reproaches of the husband there 
before her It couldn’t be. Never, never. 

Poor Dobbin ; poor old William 1 That unlucky word had undone 
the work of many a year — the long laborious edifice of a life of love 
and constancy — raised too upon what secret and hidden foundations, 
wherein lay buried passions, uncounted struggles, unknown sacri- 
fices — a little word was spoken, and down fell the fair palace of hope 
—one word, and away flew the bird which he had been trying all his 
Lfe to lure! 

William, though he saw by Ameha’s looks that a great crisis had 
come, nevertheless continued to implore Scdlcy, in the most energetic 
terms, to beware of Rebecca ; and he eagerly, almost frantically, 
adjured Jos not to receive her. He besought Mr. Sedley to inquire 
at least regarding her . told him how he had heard that she was in 
the company of gamblers and people of ill repute ; pointed out what 
evil she had done m former days how she and Crawley had misled 
poor George mto rum . how she w'as now parted from her husband, 
by her own confession, and, perhaps, for good reason. What a dan- 
gerous companion she would be for his sister, who knew nothing of 
the affairs of the world 1 William implored Jos, with all the eloquence 
which he could bring to bear, and a great deal more energy than this 
quiet gentleman was ordinarily m the habit of showing, to keep 
Rebecca oui of his household. 

*Had he been less violent, or more dexterous, he might have suc- 
ceeded in hia supplications to Jos , but the Civilian was not a little 
jealous of the airs of superiority which the Major constantly exhibited 
towards him, as he fancied (indeed, he had imparted his opinions to 
Mr. Kitsch, the courier, whose bills Major Dobbin checked on th.s 
journey, and who sided with his master), and he began a blustering 
speech about his competency to defend his own honour, his desire 
snot to have his affairs meddled with, his intention, in fine, to rebel 
against the Major, when the colloquy — rather a long and stoimy one 
— ^was put an end to in the simplest way possible, namely, by the 
arrival of Mrs. Becky, with a porter from the Elephant Hotel, in 
charge of her very meagre baggage. 

She greeted her host with affectionate respect, and nude a 
■hrinking, but amicable salutation to Major Dobbin, who^ as her 
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instinct assured her at once, was her enemy, and had been speaking 
against her ; and the bustle and clatter consequent upon her arrival 
brought Ameha out of her room £mmy went up and embraced her 
guest with the greatest warmth, and took no notice of the Major,, 
except to fling him an angry look — the most unjust and scomiul 
^ance that had perhaps ever appeared in that poor little woman’s 
face smee she was bom. But she bad private reasons of her owfi, 
and was bent upon being angry with him. And Dobbin, indignant 
at the injustice, not at the defeat, went off, making her a bow quite 
as haughty as the killing curtsey with which the little woman chose 
to bid him farewell 

He being gone, Emmy was particularly lively and aflcctionate to 
Rebecca, and bustled about the apartments and installed her guest in 
her room with an eagerness and activity seldom exhibited by our 
placid little friend. But when an act of injustice is to be done, 
especially by weak people, it is best that it should be done quickly ; 
and Emmy thought she ivjs displaying a great deal of firmness and 
proper feeling and veneration for the late Captain Osborne in her 
present behaviour. 

Georgy came in from the fdtes for dmncr-timc, and found four 
covers laid as usual , but one of tlte places was occupied by a lady, 
instead of by Major Dobbin. “Hullo* where’s Dob?” the young 
gent’eman asked, with his usual simplicity of language. “Major 
Dobbm is dining out, I suppose,” his mother said ; and, drawing the 
boy to her, kissed him a great deal, and put his hair off his forehead, 
and introduced him to Mrs Crawley. “This is my boy, Rebecca,’’ 
Mrs Osborne said — as much as to say. Can the world produce any- 
thing like that? Becky looked at him with rapture, and pressed 

bis hand fondly. “Dear boy I" she said — “he is just like my ” 

Emotion choked her further utterance ; but Amelia understood, as well 
as if she had spoken, that Becky was thinking of her own blessed child. 
However, the company of her fnend consoled Mrs. Crawley, and she 
ate a very good dinner. 

During the repast, she had occasion to speak several times, when 
Georgy eyed her and listened to her At the dessert Emmy was gone 
out to superintend further domestic arrangements ■ Jos was in his great 
diair dozing over Galignams Georgy and the new arrival sat close to* 
each other he had continued to look at her knowingly more than 
once, and at last he laid down the nut-crackers. 

“ I say,” said Georgy. 

“ What do you say ?” Becky said, laughing. 

“ You’re the lady I saw in the mask at the Rouge et Noir.” 

“ Hush I you httle sly creature,” Becky said, takimr up his haal 
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aad kissing iL " Your uncle vas there too, and mamma mustn't 
know” 

“ Oh no — riot by no means,” answered the little fellow. 

“ You see we are quite good friends already,’’ Becky said to Emmy, 
whb now re-entered, and it must be owned that Mrs. Osborne had 
introduced a most judicious and amiable companion into her house. 

■ 

William, in a state of great indignation, though still unaware of all 
the treason that was m store for him, walked about the town wildly 
until he fell upon the Secretary of L^ation, Tapeworm, who invited 
him to dinner. As they were discussing that meal, he took occasion 
to ask the Secretary whether he knew anything about a certain 
Mrs. Kawdon Crawlc>, who had, he believed, made some noise m 
London , and then Tapeworm, who of course knew all the London 
gossip, and was besides a relative of Lady Gaunt, poured out into the 
astonished Major’s cars such a history about Becky and her husband 
as astonished the querist, and supplied all the points of this narrative, 
for It was at that very table years ago that the present writer had the 
pleasure of he.anng the talc. Tufto, Steyne, the Crawleys, and their 
history — evcrytlimg connected with Becky and her previous life 
passed under the record of the bitter diplomatist He kncwe\cr)’> 
thmg, and a great deal besides, about all the world; — m a word, he 
made the most astounding revelations to the simple-hearted Major. 
When Dobbin said that Mrs. Osborne and Mr. Scdley bod taken 
her into their house. Tapeworm burst into a peal of laughter which 
shocked the Major, and asked if they liad not better send into the 
prison, and take m one or two of the gentlemen in sliavcd heads 
.md yellow jaclftts, who swept the streets of Pumpernickel, chained 
in pairs, to boa-d and lodge, and act as tutor to that little scapegrace 
Ocorgy. 

This information astonished and horrified the Major not a little. 
It had 'been agreed in the morning (before meeting with Rebecca) 
that Amelia should go to the Court ball that night. Ihat would be 
tlic place where he should tell her. Ibe Major went home and 
dressed himself in Ins uniform, and repaired to Court, m hopes to see 
Mrs. Osborne. She never came. When be returned to his lodgings 
allithc lights in the Scdley tenement were put out. He could not see 
her tdl the morning 1 don't know what sort of a night's rest he had 
with this frightful secret m bed with him. 

At the earliest convenient hour m the morning he sent his servant 
across the way with a note, saying, that he wished very particularly to 
speak with her. A message came back to say, that Mrs. Osborne waa 
exceedingly unwell, and was keeping her room. 
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She, too, had been awake all that ni^ht She had been thinking 
of a thing Arliith had agitated her mind a hundred times iicrore. A 
hundred times on the point of yielding, she had shrunk linck from a 
saenfite which she felt was too much for her bhc couldn’t, in spite oi 
his love and constancy, and her own acknowledged regard, respect, 
and gp'atitude. What are benefits, what is constancy, or merit ? One 
curl of a girl’s nnglct, one hair of a whisker, will turn the scale against 
them all in a minute. They did not weigh with Emmy more than with 
other women. She had tried them, wanted to make them pass, 
could not, and the pitiless little woman had found a pretext, and 
determined to be free. 

When at length, m the afternoon, the Major gamed admission to 
Ameha, instead of the cordial and aflcctionate greeting, to which be 
had been accustomed now for many a long day, he received the 
salutation of a curtsey, and of a little gloved hand, retracted the 
moment after it was accorded to him. 

Rebecca, too, wau in the room, and advanced to meet him with a 
smile and an extended hand Dobbin drew back rather confusedly 
“ I — I beg your pardon, ma’am,” he said , but I am bound to tell 
you that it is not as your friend that I am come here now ” 

" Pooh t damn , don’t let us have this sort of thing I ” Jos cried out, 
alarmed, and anxious to get nd of a scene ^ 

**I wonder what Major Dobbin has to say against Rebecca*” 
Amelia said m a low, clear voice with a slight quiver in it, and a very 
determined look about the eyes. 

“ I will have this sort of thing m my house,” Jos again inter- 
posed " I say I will not have it and, Dobbin, I be^ sir, you'll stop 
It.” And he looked round, trembling and turning very i td, and gave a 
great puff, and made for his door 

“Dear ihend'” Rebecca said with angelic sweetness, “do'hcar 
what Major Dobbin has to say against me.” 

" I will na/ hear it, I say,” squeaked out Jos at the top of his' voice, 
and, gathenng up his dressing-gown, he was gone. 

“We are only two women,” Amelia said. “You can speak 
now, sir.” 

“This manner towards me is one which scarcely becomes you, 
Amelia,” the Major answered haughtily; “nor I bcheve am I guilty 
of habitual harshness to women. It is not a pleasure to me to do the 
duty whidi 1 am come to do.” 

“ Pray proceed with it quickly, if you jdease. Major Dobbin,” said 
Amelia, who was more and more m a pet The expression of Dobbm’s 
bee, as she ^oke in this impcnous manner, was not pleasant. 

“ I came to say — and as you stay, Mrs. Crawley, I must say it in 
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your presence — ^that I think you — you ought not to form a member ol 
the family of my friends. A lady who is separated from her husband, 
who travels not under her own name, who frequents public gaming- 
tables — ^ 

“ It was to the ball I went,” cried out Becky. 

“ — is not a fit companion for Mrs Osborne and her son,” Dobbin 
went on “ and I may add that there are people here who know you, 
and who profess to know that regarding your conduct, about which I 
don’t even wish to speak before — before Mrs. Osborne." 

“ Yours IS a very modest and convenient sort of calumny, Major 
Dobbin," Rebecca said “You leave me under the weight of an 
accusation which, after all, is unsaid. What is it ? Is it unf.iithfulncss 
to my husband? I scorn it, and defy anybody to prove it — 1 defy >011, 
I say. My honour is as untouched as that of the bitterest enemy who 
ever maligned me. Is it of being poor, forsaken, wretched, that > on 
accuse me ? Yes, I am guiltv of those faults, and punished for them 
every day. Let me go, Emmy. It is only to suppose that I have not 
met you, and I am no worse to-day than I was yesterday It is only 
to suppose that the night is over and the poor wanderer is on her waj 
Don’t you remember the song we used to sing m old, dear old days • 
1 have been wandering over since then— a poor castaway, scorned for 
being miserable, and insulted because I am alone. Let me go my 
stay here interferes with the plans of this gentleman ” 

“ Indeed it docs, madam,” said the Major. “ If I have any 
authonty in this house — " 

“ Authority, none ' ” broke out Amelia. “ Rebecca, you stay w ith 
mCi I won’t desert you, because you have been persecuted, or insult 
you, because— because Major Dobbm chooses to do so Come away, 
dear.” And the two women made towards their door 

>}fillnm opened it. As they were going out, however, he took 
Amelia’s hand, and said — Will you stay a moment and speak to me ?” 

“ He wishes to speak to you away from me," said Becky, looking 
Lke a martyr. Amelia griped her liand in reply. 

“ Upon my honour it is not about you that I am going to speak,” 
Dobbin said. " Come back, Amcha,” and she came. Dobbm bowed 
to Mrs. Crawley, as he shut the door upon her. Amelia looked at him, 
leaning against the glass her face and her lips were quite white. 

" I was confused when I spoke just now,” the Major said, after a 
pause : “ and 1 misused tlie word authonty.” 

“You did,” said Amelia, with her teeth chattcimg. 

“ At least I have claims to be beard,” Dobbin continued. 

“It IS generous to remind me of our obligations to you,” the 
woman answered. 
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"The clsiiins I mean are those left me by George’s father,” 
William said 

"Yes, and you insulted his memory. You did yesterday. You 
know you did And I will never forgive you Never I” said 
Amelia She shot out each little sentence m a tremor of angejr arid 
emotion 

“You don’t mean that, Ameha?” William said, sadly. “You 
don’t mean that these words, uttered in a hurried moment, are to 
weigh against a whole life’s devotion ? I think that George’s memory 
has not been injured by the way in which I have dealt with it, and 
if we arc come to bandying reproaches, I at least merit none from 
his widow and the mother of his son. Reflect, afterwards when — 
when you are at leisure, and your conscience will withdraw this 
accusation It docs even now.” Amelia held down her head 

“ It is not that speech of yesterday,” he continued, “which moves 
you. That is but the pretext, Amelia, or I have loved you and 
watched you for fifteen years m vain. Have I not learned in that 
time to read all your feelings, and look into your thoughts ? I know 
what your heart is capable of . it can cling faithfully to a recollection, 
and cherish a fancy ; but it can’t feci such an attachment as mine 
deserves to mate with, and such as I would have won from a woman 
more generous than you. No, you arc not worthy of the love which 
I have devoted to you. I knew all along that the prize I had set iffy 
life on was not worth the winning ; that I was a fool, with fond 
fancies, too, bartenng away my all of truth and ardour against your 
little feeble remnant of love. I will bargam no more : I withdraw. 
I find no fault with you. You arc very good-natured, and have done 
your best ; but you couldn’t — ^you couldn’t reach up tc the height of 
the attachment which I bore you, and which a loftier soul than yours 
might have been proud to share. Good-bye, Amelia t I have watched 
your struggle. Let it end. We arc both weary of it.” 

Amelia stood scared and silent as William thus suddcnlybrokc 
the chain by which she held him, and declared his independence and 
supenonty. He had placed himself at her feet so long that the poor 
little woman had been accustomed to trample upon hinn. bhe didn’t 
wish to marry him, but she wished to keep him. She wished to give 
him nothing, but that he should give her alL It is a bargain apt 
unfrequcntly levied in love. 

William’s sally had quite broken and cast her down. Her assault 
was long since over and beaten back. 

“ Am I to understand then, — that you arc goin^ — away — ^WiQiam 7 ” 
she said. 

He gave a sad laugh. “ I went once before,” he said, “ and canse 
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back after twelve years. We were young then, Amelia. Good-bye. 
I have spent enough of my life at this play.” 

Whilst they had been talking, the door into Mrs Osborne’s room 
had opened ever so little , indeed, Becky had kept a hold of the 
handle, and had turned it on the instant when Dobbin quitted it , and 
she heard every word of the conversation that had passed between these 
two. " What a noble heart that man has,” she thought, “ and how 
s'lamefully that woman plays with it” She admired Dobbin; she 
bore him no rancour for the part he h.id t.akcn against her. It 
was an open move in the game, and played fairly " Ah 1 ” she 
thought, “ if I could have had such a husband as that — a man with 
a heart and brains too I In ould uot have minded his Large feet ; " 
and running into her room, she absolutely bethought herself of some- 
thing, and wrote him a note, beseeching him to stop fur a few days — 
not to think of going — and that she could serve him with A. 

The parting uas over. Once more poor William walked to the 
door and was gone ; and the httlc widow, the author of all this work, 
had her will, and had non her victory, and was left to enjoy it as she 
best might Let the ladies envy her tniiniph. 

At the romantic hour of dinner, Mr Georgy made his appearance, 
and again remarked the absence of ‘ Old Dob” The meal was 
eaten in silence by the party Jos’s appetite not being diminished, 
...but Emmy taking nothing at all 

.\ftcr the meal, Georgy was lolling in the cushions of the old 
window, a large window, mth three sides of glass abutting from 
the g-ablc, and commanding on one side the markct-pLicc, where 
the Elephant is, his mother being busy h.ird by, when he remarked 
symptoms oj movement at the Major’s bouse on the other side of 
the street 

“Hullo.” said he, “ there’s Dob’s trap — they are bringing it out 
of the court-yard." The “trap” m question was a carriage which 
the M«tJor had bought for six pounds sterling, and about which they 
used to rally him a good deal. 

Emmy gave a little start but said nothing. 

“Hullo'” Georgy continued, “there’s hrancis coming out with 
the portmanteaus, and Kunz, the one-eyed postilion, coming down the 
market with three schiinmcls. Look at his boots and yellow jacket, — 
■^in’t he a rum one? Why— they’re putting the horses to Dob’s 
carriage. Is he going anywhere?” 

“ Yes,” said Emmy, “ he is going on a journey " 

“ Going a journey ; and when is he coming back ?” 

** He is — not coming back,” answered Emmy. 

Not coming back ' ” cried out Geotgy, jumping np. “ Stay here> 
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•ir," roared out Jos. “ Stay, Georgy," said his mother, with a very sad 
face. The boy stopped, kicked about the room ; jumped up and down 
from the window-seat with his knees, and showed every symptom of 
uneasiness and curiosity. 

The horses were put to. The baggage was strapped on. Francis^ 
came out with his master’s sword, cane, and umbrella tied up together, 
and laid them in the well, and his desk and old tin cocked-hat case, 
which he placed under the seat Francis brought out the stained old 
blue cloak hned with red camlet, which had wrapped the owner up 
any time these fifteen years, and had tHOMc/tM Sturm erlebt, as a 
favourite song of those days said. It had been new for the campaign 
of Waterloo, and had covered George and William after the night of 
Quatre Bras 

Old Burcke, the landlord of the lodgings, came out, then Francis, 
with more packages— final packi^s — then Major William, — Burcke 
wanted to kiss him. The Major was adored by all people with whom 
he had to do It was with difficulty he could escape from this demon- 
stration of attachment 

“ By Jove, I vnll go 1 ” screamed out George “ Give him this," 
said Becky, quite interested, and put n paper into the boy’s hand. He 
had rushed down the stairs and fiung across the street m a minute— 
the yellow postilion was cracking his whip gently. 

William had got into the c-unage, released from the embraces o^ 
his landlord George bounded in afterwards and flung his anns round 
the Major’s neck (as they saw from the window), and began asking 
him multiplied questions Then he felt m his waistcoat-pockci and 
gave him a note William seized at it rather eagerly, he opened it 
trembling, but instantly his countenance changed, and he tore the 
paper in two, and dropped it out of the carnage. He kissed Georgy 
on the head, and the boy got out, doubling his fists mto his eyes, and 
with the aid of Francis. He lingered with his hand on the paiicL 
Fort, Schwageri The yellow postilion cracked his whip prodigiously, 
up sprang Francis to the box, away went the schimmcls, and Dobbin 
vnth his head on his breast. He never looked up as they passed 
under Amelia’s window and Georgy, left alone m the street, burst 
out crying in the face of all the crow^ 

Emmy’s maid heard him howhng again during the night, and 
brought him some preserved apneots to console him. She mingled' 
her lamentations with his. All the poor, all the humble, all honest 
folksy all good men who knew him, loved that land-hearted and simple 
gentleman. 

As fisr Emmy, bad she not done her duty ? She bad her picture of 
George for a consolation. 
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CHAPTER LXVIl. 

WHICH CONTAIXS RIKTHS, MARRIAGES, AKO DEATHS. 

W HATEVER Becky's private plan might be by which Dobbin’s 
true love was to be crowned with success, the little woman 
thought that the secret might keep, and indeed, being by no means 
so much interested about anybody’s welfare as .about her own, she had 
a great number of things pertaining to herself to consider, and which 
concerned her a great deal more than Major Dobbin’s happiness in 
this life. 

She found herself suddenly and unexpectedly in snug comfort.able 
quarters . surrounded by friends, kindness, and good-natured simple 
people, such as she had not met with for many a long day, and. 
windcrcr as she was by force and inclination, there were moments 
when rest was pleasant to her As the most hardened Arab that cter 
ccaccrcd across the Desert over the hump of a dromcdaiy', likes to 
repose sometimes under the date-trees by the water, or to come into 
the cities, walk in the bazaars, refresh himself m the baths, and say 
his prayers in the hlosqucs, before he goes out again marauding, Jos’s 
tents and pilau were pleasant to this little Ishm.aehte. She picketed 
her steed, hunj^up her weapons, and warmed herself comfortably by 
his fire The hiU in that roiing, restless life, W’as inexpressibly 
soothing and pleasant to her. 

So, pleased herself, she tried wnth all her might to please every- 
body ; ^nd we know that she was eminent and successful as a prac- 
titioner in the art of giving pleasure. As for Jos, even in that little 
interticw m the garret at the EIeph.ant inn, she had found means to 
w in b-xek a great deal of bis good wilL In the course of a week, the 
Cii ilian was her sworn slave and frantic admirer. He didn’t go to 
sleep after dinner, as his custom was, in the much less lively society 
of Amelia. He drove out with Becky in his open carnage. He asked 
little parties and invented fcstiiitics to do her honour. 

Tapeworm, the Cbargd d’AfTurcs, who had abused her so cruelly, 
came to dine with Jos, and then came every day to pay his respects to 
Becky. Poor Emmy, who was never very talkative, and more glum 
and silent than ever after Dobbin’s departure, was quite forgottem 
I 4 > 
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when tins superior genius made her appearance The French Minister 
was as much charmed with her as his English rival. The German 
ladies, never particularly squeamish as regards morals, especially m 
English people, were delighted with the cleverness and wit of Mrs. 
Osborne’s charming friend, and though she did not ask to pp to 
Court, yet the most August and Transparent Personages there heard 
of her fascinations, and were quite cunous to know her. When it 
became known that she was noblc^ of an ancient English family, that 
her husband was a Colonel of the Guard, Exccllcnz and Governor of 
an island, only separated from his lady by one of those triflmg 
differences which arc of little account in a country where “ Werther " 
IS still read, and the “ Wahlvcrwandtschaftcn " of Goethe is considered 
an edifying moral book, nobody thought of refusing to receive her m 
the very highest society of the little Duchy , and the ladies were even 
more ready to call her du^ and to swear eternal friendship for her, 
than they had been to bestow the same inestimable benefits upon 
Amelia Love and Liberty arc interpreted by those simple Germans 
in a way which honest folks in Yorkshire and Somersetshire little 
understand, and a lady might, m some philosophic and civilized 
towns, be divorced ever so many times from her respective husbands, 
and keep her character in society. Jos’s house never was so pleasant 
since he had a house of his own, as Rebecca caused it to be. She 
sang, she played, she laughed, she talked in two or three language's ■ 
she brought everybody to the house and she made Jos believe that it 
was his own great social talents and wit which gathered the society of 
the place round about him 

As for Emmy, who found herself not in the least mistress of her 
own house, except when the bills were to be paid, Ihicky soon dis- 
covered the way to soothe .and please her bhc talked to her per- 
petually about hlajor Dobbin sent about his business, and mac\p no 
scruple of dcclanng her admiration for that excellent, high-minded 
gentleman, and of telling Emmy that she had behaved most vruclly 
regarding him. Emmy defended her conduct, and showed that it was 
dictated only by the purest religious principles , that a woman once, 
&c , and to such an angel as him whom she had had the good fortune 
to marry, was married for ever , but she had no objection to hear the 
Major praised as much as ever Becky chose to praise him , and indc^l 
brought the conversation round to the Dobbin subject a score of times 
every day. 

Means were easily found to win the favour of Georgy and the 
servants. Amelia’s maid, it has been said, was heart and soul la 
favour of the generous Major Having at first dishkcd Becky for 
beug the means of dismissing him from the presence of her mistress^ 
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slie was reconciled to Mrs. Crawley subsequently, because the lattes 
became William’s most ardent admirer and champion And in those 
nightly conclaves in which the two ladies mdulged after their parties, 
imd while Miss Payne was “brushing their ’airs,” as she called the 
follow locks of the one, and the soft brown tresses of the other, this 
girl always put in her word for that dear good gentleman Major 
l^obbm. Her advocacy did not make Amelia angry any more that 
Rebecca’s admiration of him. She made George write to him con 
stantly, and persisted in sending Mamma’s kind love in a postscript; 
And as she looked at her husband’s portrait of nights, it no longer 
reproached her— perhaps she reproached it, now William was gone 

Emmy was not very happy after her heroic sacrifice. She was 
very disOaUe, nervous, silent, and ill to please. The family had never 
known her so peevish. She grew pale and ill. She used to try and 
sing certain songs (“ Einsam bin ich mcht allcm,” was one of them; 
that tender love-song of Weber’s, which, in old-fasbioncd days, young 
ladies, and when you were scarcely bom, showed that those who liwd 
before you knew too how to love and to sing); — certain songs, I say, 
to which the Major was partial, and as she warbled them in the twi- 
light m the drawing-room, she would break off in the midst of the song, 
and wall into her neighbouring apartment, and there, no doubt, t ike 
rtfugc in the miniature of her husband 
* « Some books still subsisted, ,iftcr Dobbin’s departure, w ith his 
name written m them, a German Dictionary, for inst.mcc, wiiK 
“William Dobbin, — th Reg,” in the llj-leaf, a guide-book with 
his initials, and one or two other lolumcs which belonged to the 
Major Emmy cleared these away, and put them on the drawers, 
where she pCiccd her work-box, her desk, her Bible, and Praj cr-book, 
under the j'lelures of the two Gcoigrs And the Major, on going .may, 
having left his gloves behind him, it is a fact that Georgy, rumm.-iging 
his mother’s desk some time afterwards, found the glo'vcs neatly 
folded up, and put away in what they call the secret drawers of 
the desk 

Not caring for society’, and moping there a great dc.il, Emin\’s 
chief plc.ssurc in the suniiner evenings was to t.ake long walks with 
Gcoigy (during which Rebecca wras left to the society of Mr Joseph), 
« and then the mother and son used to talk about the Major in a w.iv 
which even made the boy smile She told him that she thought 
Major William was the best man in all the world, the gentlest and 
the kindest, the bravest and the humblest Over and o\ cr ag.iin, she 
told bur how they owed everything which they possessed in the wo'lil 
to that kind friend’s benevolent care of them , how he Iiad befnendeil 
them all through their poverty and misfortunes, watched over them 
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when nobody cared for them , how all his comrades admired hinSy 
though he never spbke of his own gallant actions; how Georgy’s 
father trusted him beyond all other men, and had been constantly 
befriended by the good William. “ Why, when your papa was a 
little boy,” she said, “he often told me that it was William ivho 
defended him against a tyrant at the school where they were; and 
their friendship never ceased from that day until the last, when your 
dear f.ithcr fell.” 

“ Did Dobbin kill the man who killed papa?” Georgy said. 

“ I’m sure he did, or he would if he could have caught him ; viouldn’t 
he, mother? When I’m in the army, won’t 1 hate the French?— 
that’s all” 

In such colloquies the mother and the child passed a great deal of 
their time together. The artless woman had made a contidant of the 
boy. He was as much William’s fncnd as everybody else who knew 
him well. 

By the way, Mrs Becky, not to be bcliind-liand m sentiment, bad 
got a miniature too hanging up in her room, to the surprise and 
amusement of most people, and the delight of the onginal, who was no 
other than our friend Jos. On her first coming to favour the Scdlc>s 
with a visit, the little woman, who had arrived with a remarkably small 
sh.ibby kit, was perhaps ashamed of the rnc.-inncss of her trunks and 
bard-boxes, and often spoke with great respect about her ba^age left 
behind at Leipzig, which she must have from that city. When a 
traveller talks to you perpetually about the splendour of his luggage, 
which he does not happen to have with him, my son, bcw'arc of that 
Iravcllcrt He is, ten to one, an impostor. 

Neither Jos nor Emmy knew this important maxim It seemed to 
them of no consequence whether Becky had a quantity of very fine 
clothes in invisible trunks ; but as her present supply was exceedingly 
shabby, Emmy supplied her out of her own stores, or took her to the 
best milliner in the town, and there fitted her out. It was no more 
torn collars now, I promise you, and faded silks trailing off at the 
shoulder. Becky changed her habits with her situation in life — the 
rouge-pot was suspended — another excitement to which she had 
accustomed herself was also put aside, or at least only indulged in in ' 
pnvacy; as when she was prevailed on by Jos of a summer evening, 
Emmy and the boy being absent on their walks, to take a little spint- 
and-watcr. But if she did not indulge — ^the courier did : that rascal 
Kirsch could not be kept from the bottle ; nor could he tdl how much 
he took when he applied to it. He was sometimes suipnscd himself 
at the way m which Mr, Sedley’s cognac dimiiushed. Wel^ wdl ; thu 
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b a painfiil subject Becky did not very likely indulge so much as she 
used before she entered a ^corous family. 

At last the much-braggcd about boxes arri%cd from Leipzig,— 
three oi them, not by any means large or splendid , — ^nor did Becky 
appear to take out any sort of dresses or ornaments from the boxes 
when they did arrive. But out of one, which contained a mass of her 
'Papers (it was that very box which Rawdon Crawley had ransacked 
in his furious hunt for Becky’s concealed money), she took a picture 
with great glee, which she pinned up in her room, and to which she 
introduced Jos. It was the portrait of a gentleman in pencil, his face 
having the advantage of being painted up in pink He was riding on 
an clepliant away from some coLoa-nut trees, and a pagoda it w.ls an 
Eastern scene 

“ God bless my soul, it is my portrait,” Jos cried out It was 
he indeed, blooming in youth and beauty, in a nankeen jacket of the 
cut of 1804. It was the old picture that used to hang up in Russell 
Square 

I bought It,” said Becky, in a voice trembling with emotion , “ 1 
went to see if 1 could be of any use to my kind friends 1 have iievct 
parted with that picture — I never will ” 

“Won’t you?” Jos cried, with a look of unutterable rapture and 
satisfaction “ Did you really now value it for my sake * ’’ 

* • “ You know 1 did, well enough," said Becky , “ but why speak, — 

why think, — why look back f It is too late now • ” 

That evening's conversation was delicious for Jos Emmy only 
came m to go to bed very tired and unwell. Jos and Ins fair guest 
had a cliarniing tiU-d-tetf, and his sister could hc.ir, as she la> awake 
in her adjoining chamber, Rebecca singing ov cr to Jos the old songs 
of 1 3 15 He did not sleep, for a vi ondcr, that night, an j more than 
AiAelia 

It was June, and, by consequence, h.gh season in London , Jos, 
who read the incomparable Galtgnani (the exile’s best friend) through 
every day, used to favour the ladies with extracts from Ins paper 
during their breakfast. Every week in this paper there is a full 
account of military movements, m which Jos, as a man who had seen 
service, was especial!) interested. On one occasion he read out — 
'“Arrival of the — th regiment. — Gravesend, June ao — The R.'un- 
chunder, East Indiaman, came into the river this nionnng, having on 
board 14 officers, and 133 rank and fde of tins gallant corps. Ihey 
have been absent from England fourteen years, having been pinhark^d 
the year after Waterloo, m winch glorious conflict they took an .-ictive 
part, and having subsequently distinguished themselves in the Bur- 
mese war. The veto Uii colonel. Sir Michael O'Dowd, K.C.B., witb 
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bis lady and sister, landed here yesterday, with Captains Posky, 
Stubble, Macraw, Malony , Lieutenants Smith, Jones, Thompson, 
F. Thomson , Ensigns Hicks and Grady , the band on the pier 
playing the national anthem, and the crowd loudly cheering the gal- 
lant veterans as they went into Wayte’s hotel, where a suinptubiA 
banquet was provided for the defenders of old England During the 
repast, which we need not say was served up m Wayte’s best st]!<c, 
the cheering continued so enthusiastically, that laidy O’Dowd and the 
Colonel came forward to the balcony, and drank the healths of their 
fcllow-countrj men in a bumper of VVayte’s best rkirct ” 

On a second occasion Jos read a brief announcement — Major 
Dobbin had joined the — th regiment at Chatham , and subsequently 
he promulgated accounts of the prescnt.itions.it the Drawing-room, 
of Colonel Sir Michael O’Dowd, K C B , Lady O’Dowd (by Mrs 
Molloy Malony of Ballymalony), and Miss Glorvma O’Dowd (by 
I-ady O’Dowd). Almost directly after this, Dobbin's name appeared 
among the Lieutenant-Colonels for old Marshal Tiptolf had died 
dunng the passage of the — th from Madras, and the Sovcicign was 
pleased to advance Colonel Sir Michael O’Dowd to the rank of 
Major-Cicneral on his return to Fng’.ind, with an intimation that he 
should be Colonel of the dislmguishcd regiment which he had so long 
commanded 

m ' 

Amelia had been made aw'are of some of these movements The 
correspondence between George and his guardian had not ceased by 
any means William had even wntten once or twice to her since Ins 
departure, but in a m.^nner so unconstraincdly cold, t^iat the pour 
woman felt now m her turn that she had lost her power over him, and 
that, as he had said, he was free He had left her, and she w'as 
wretched Ihc memory of his almost countless services, and lofty 
and affectionate regard, now presented itself to her, and rcbukcck her 
day and night She brooded over those recollections according to her 
wont saw .he purity and beauty of the affection with which she had 
trifled, and reproached herself for having flung away such a treasure 

It w.as gone indeed. William had spent it all out He loved her 
no more, he thought, as he had loved her. He never could again,. 
That sort of regard, which he had proffered to her for so many 
faithful years, can’t be flung down and shattered, and mended so as 
to show no soars 'Ihe little heedless tyrant had so destroyed it. 
No, William thought again and again, “ It was myself I deluded, and 
persisted in c.ajoling , had she been worthy of the love I gave her, she 
would have returned it long ago. It was. a fond mistake Isn’t the 
whole course of life made up of such ? and suppose I had won her, 
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duMdd I not have been disenchanted tlic aay after my victory Why 
pine, or be ashamed of my defeat The more he thought of this 
long passage of his life, the more clearly he saw liis deception. “ I’ll 
go into harness again,” he said, “ and do my duty in that state of life 
jli "which It has pleased Heaven to place me 1 will see that the 
buttons of the recruits are properly bright, and that the sergeants 
hiakc no mistakes in their accounts 1 will dine at mess, and Lsten 
to the Scotch surgeon telling liis stones. When I am old and broken, 

1 wiU go on half-pay, and my old sisters shall scold me 1 have 
* gelicbt and gelebet ’ as the girl in Wallenstein says I am done — 
I’ay the bills, and get me a cigar find out what there is at the play 
co-night, Francis, to-morrow we cross by the ' liatavicr.’ ” He made 
the above speech, whereof Francis only heard the last two lines, 
pacing up and down the Hoompjes at Kotterdam. The ‘ Ilatavier ’ 
was lying in the basin He could see the place on the quarter-deck, 
where he and Emmy had sate on the happy voyage out What had 
that little Mrs Crawley to say to him ? Pslia ' to-inorrow we will put 
to sea, and return to England, liumc, and duty ! 

After June all the little Court Society of Pumpernickel used to 
separate, according to the German plan, and make for a hundred 
watering-places, where they drank at the wells , rode upon donkeys , 

* gambled at the tedoutes, if they had money and a mind, rushed with 
hundreds of their kind, to gormandise at the tabUs-eChdle, and idled 
away the summer. The English diplomatists went off to Toplitr and 
Kissengen, their French rivals shut up their diaHcellau and whisked 
away to their darling lloulcvard dc Gand Ihc Iransparent reigning 
fiimily took, too, to the waters, or retired to their hunting-lodges Every- 
body went away having any pretensions to politeness, and, of course, 
wRh them, Doctor von Glauber, the Couit Doctor, and bis ISaroncss 
The seasons for the baths were the most productive periods of the 
Doctor's practice — ^he united business with pleasure, and his chief 
place of resort was Ostend, which is much frequented by Gennans, 
and where the Doctor treated himself and his spouse to what he called 
a “ dib" in the sea. 

His interesting patient. Jos, was a regul.ar milch-cow to the Doctor, 

* and he easily persuaded the Civilian, both for his own health’s sake 
and that ot his charming sister, which w'as really /cry much shattered, 
to pass the summer at that hideous seaport town Emmy did not care 
where she went much Georgy jumped at the idea of a mo\ e As for 
Becky, she came as a matter of course in the fourth place inside of thp 
fine b^uche Mr. Jos had bought the two domestics bein^' ■'‘J™ 
bw in front. She might have some misgivings about •’ ' “ever cared 
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she should meet at Ostcnd, and who might be likely to tell ugly stories 
—but, bah 1 she was strong enough to hold her own. She had cast 
such an anchor in Jos now as would require a strong storm to shake. 
Tliat incident of the picture had finished him Becky took down her 
elephant, and put it into the little box which she had hod from Amelia 
ever so many years ago. £mmy also came off with her Lares, — her 
two pictures, — and the party, finally, w'cre lodged in an exceedingly 
dear and uncomfortable house at Ostcnd 

There Amelia began to take baths, and get what good she could 
from them, and though scores of people of Becky’s acquaintance 
passed her and cut her, yet Mrs. Osborne, who walked about with her, 
and who knew nobody, v. -•s not aware of the treatment experienced 
by the fnend whom she had chosen so judiciously as a companion ; 
indeed, Becky never thought fit to tell her what was passing under her 
innocent eyes. 

Some of Mrs Rawdon Crawley's acquaintances, however, acknow- 
ledged her readily enough, — perhaps more rc.idily than she would 
have desired Among these were Major Lodcr (un.attachcdl, and 
Captain Kook (late of the Kitles), who might be seen any day on the 
Dyke, smoking and staring at the women, and who speedily got an 
introduction to the hospitable board and select circle of Mr Joseph 
bcdlcy In fact, they would take no denial, they burst into the house 
whether Becky was at home or not, walked into Mrs. Osborne’s ' 
drawing-room, which they perfumed with their coats and mustachios, 
called Jos " Old Buck,” and invaded bis dinner-table, and laughed and 
drank for long hours there 

"What can they mcan^” asked Georg}, who did not like these 
gentlemen, “1 heard the Major say to Mrs Crawley jiAterdar, ' Xo, 
no, Becky, you slian’t keep the old buck to yourself. We must have 
the bones m, or, dammy, 111 split’ What could the Major mcun, 
Mamma." 

“ Major' don’t call him Major*” £nimy said “ I’m sure I can’t 
tell what he meant ” His presence and that of his friends inspired 
the little lady with intolerable terror and aversion Ihey paid her 
tipsy compliments ; they leered at her over the dinner-table And the 
Captain made her advances that filled her with sickriiing dismay, nor 
would she ever sec him unless she had George by lie> side. • 

Rebecca, to do her justice, never would let either of these men 
remain alone with Amelia ; the Major was disengaged too, and swore 
be would be the winner of her. A couple of ruffians were fighting for 
this innocent creature, gambling for her at her own table; and thopgh 
^jfiras not aware of the rascals’ designs upon her, j ct she felt a horror 
would hav%"9S m tlieir presence, and longed to fiy, 
whole course of lile . 
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She besought, she entreated Jos to go. Not he He was slow 
of movement, tied to his Doctor, and perhaps to some other leading- 
strings. At least Becky was not anxious to go to England 

At last she took a great resolution — made the great plunge. She 
iVrttc off a letter to a friend whom she had on the other side of the 
water; a letter about which she did not speak a woxd to anybody, 
Wlych she carried herself to the post tinder her shawl, nor was any 
remark made about it, only that she looked very much flushed and 
agitated when Georgy met her, and she kissed him and hung over 
him a great deal that night She did not come out of her room after 
her return from her walk Becky thought it was Major Loder and th*: 
Captain who frightened her 

“ She mustn’t stop here,” Becky reasoned with herself “ She must 
go awaj, the silly little fool She is still whimpering after that gaby 
sf a husband — dead (and served right '} these fifteen > ears She 
shan’t marry cither of these men. It’s too bad of Loder. No , she 
shall marry the bainboo-c-anc, I’ll settle it this very night ” 

So Becky took a cup of tea to Amelia in her private apait- 
ment, and found that lady in the company of her miniatuies, and 
in a most melancholy and nenous condition She laid down the cuu 
of tea. 

" Thank >ou,” said Amelia 

* • “Listen to me, Amelia,” said Becky, marching up and down the 
room before the other, and surveying her with a sort of contemptuous 
kindness “1 want to talk to you. You must go away from here 
and from the impertinences of these men. I won’t have you harassed 
by them and they will insult you if you stay. 1 tell you they are 
rascals , meif fit to send to the hulks Never mind how 1 know them 
I know eve body. Jos can’t protect you, he is too weak, and wants 
a protector himself You arc no more lit to live in the world than a 
baby in arms You must marry, or you and your precious boy wdl 
go tb ruin You must have a husband, you fool , and one of the best 
gentlemen I ever saw has offered you a hundred times, and y ou have 
rejected him, you silly, heartless, ungrateful little creature.” 

“ I tried — I tried my best, indeed I did, Rebecca," said Amelia, 
deprecatingly, “ but I couldn't forget — and she finished the sentence 
wby looking up at the portrait. 

“ Couldn’t foigct Jum/” cried out Becky , “ that selfish humbug, 
that low-bred cockney dandy, that padded booby, who had neither 
wit, nor m.'inncrs, nor heart, and was no more to be compared to your 
friend wnh the bamboo cane than you arc to Queen Elizabeth ^Vhy, 
the man was weary of you, and would have jilted you, but that Dobbin 
iotced him to keep his word. He ow ned it to me. He never cared 
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for yoa. He used to sneer about >ou to me, time after timef and 
made love to me the week after he married you ” 

“ It’s false ! It’s false I Rebecca,” cried out Amelia, starting up. 

" Look there, you fool,” Becky said, still with provoking good- 
humour ; and taking a little paper out of her belt, she opened it anU 
flung it into Emmy’s lap. “ You know his hand-wntmg. He wrote 
that to me — ^wanted me to run away with him — gave it me under ypur 
nose, the day before he was shot — ^and served him right 1" Becky 
repeated. 

Emmy did not hear her; she was lookiug at the letter. It was 
that which George had put into the bouquet and given to Becky on 
the night of the Duchess of Richmond’s ball It was as she said the 
foolish young man had asked her to fly. 

Emmy’s head sank down, and for almost the last time in which 
she shall be called upon to weep m this historj', she commenced that 
work Her head fell to her bosom, and her hands went up to her 
eyes ; and there for a while, she gave way to her emotions, as Becky 
stood on and regarded her Who shall analyse those tears, and say 
whether they were sweet or bitter ? Was she most grieved, bccaus. 
the idol of her life was tumbled down and shivered at her feet, or 
indignant that her love had been so despised, or glad because the 
barrier was removed which modesty had placed between her and a 
new, a real affection ^ “ There is nothing to forbid me now,” she* 
thought. “ I may love him with all my heart now. Oh, I will, I will, 
if he will but let me, and forgive me.” I believe it was this feeling 
rushed over all the others which agitated that gentle little bosom. 

Indeed she did not cry so much as Bcrky expected — the other 
soothed and kissed her — a rare mark of sympathy wifli Mrs Becky 
She treated Emmy like a child, and patted her head. “ And now 
let us get pen and ink, and write to liim to come this miniii.c,” 
she said 

“ 1 I wrote to him this morning,” Emmy said, blushing exceed- 
ingly. Becky screamed with laughter—" £/» biglutto” she s.mg out 
with Rosmo, “ errv/i? quil " — the whole house echoed with her shrill 
singing. 


Two mornings after this little scene, although the day was rainf 
and gusty, and Amelia had had an exceedingly wakeful night, listening 
to the wind ruaring, and pitying all travellers by land and by water, 
yet she got np early, and insisted upon taking a walk on the Dyke 
with Geoigy ; and there she paced as the ram beat into her face, and 
^ looked out westward across the dark sea-line, and over the swollen 
nllowB which came tumbling and frothing to the shore. Hoither 
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spoke inu«A, except now and then, when the boy said a few words to 
his timid companion, indicative of sympathy and protection. 

" I hope he won’t cross in such weather,” TZmiay said 

" I bet ten to one he does,” the boy answered. “ Look, mother, 
there’s the smoke of the steamer ” It w.is that signal, sure enough. 

But though the steamer was under weigh, he might not be on 
•bfard he might not have got the letter, he might not choose to 
come . — A hundred fears poured one over the other into the little heart, 
as fast as the waves on to the dyke. 

The boat followed the smoke into sight Georgy had a dandy 
telescope, and got the vessel under view m the most skilful manner. 
And he made appropriate nautical comments upon the manner of the 
appro.ich of the stc.amer as she came nearer and nc.ircr, dipping and 
rising in the water 1 he sign.il of an English steamer in sight went 
fluttering up to the mast on the pier 1 daresay Mrs Amelia’s heart 
was in a similar flutter 

Emmy tried to look through the telescope o\ cr George’s shoulder, 
but she could make nothing of it. bhc only saw a black eclipse 
bobbing up and down before her eyes. 

George took the glass again and raked the vessel “ How she 
does pitch I” he said “There goes a wave ship over her bows. 
Thcrc^s only two people on deck besides the steersman There’s a 

^an laying dowm, and a — chap m a — cloak with a Hooray! — It’s 

Dob, by Jingo'” He clapped-to the telescope and flung his arms 
round his mother. As for that lady, let us say what she did in the 
words of a favountc poet — foKpvotv ycXfiaaira. She was sure it w'as 
William It could be no other. What she had said about hoping 
that he woifld not come was oil hj’pocns) Of course he would come, 
what could In. do else but come ? She knew he w'ould come 
• The ship came swiftly nearer and nearer As they w ent in to meet 
her at the landing-place at the qu-ay, Emmy's knees trembled so that 
sliS scarcely could run. She would have liked to kneel down and say 
her prayers of thanks there. Oh, she thought, site would be all her 
hfc saying them ' 

It was such a bad day that as the vessel c.'imc alongside of the 
quay there were no idlers abroad, scarcely even a commissioner on 
the look-out for the few passengers in the steamer. That young scape- 
grace George had fled too' and as the gentleman in the old cloak 
lined with ml stuff stepped on to the shore, there was scarcely any 
one present to see what took place, which was briefly tins 

A lady in a dripping white bonnet and shawl, with her two httle 
Jiands out before her, went up to him, and in the next minute she had 
■Itogetlier disappeared under the folds of the old cloak, and was 
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kissing one of his hands with aQ her might; whilst the othefi 1 
suppose, was engaged in holding her to his heart (which her head 
just about reached) and m preventing her from tumbling down. She 
was murmuring something about — Forgive — dc.ir William — dear, dc.ir, 
dearest friend — ^kiss, kiss, kiss, and so forth — .uid in fact went on under* 
the cloak in an absurd manner. 

When Emmy emerged from it, she still kept tight hold of one jfi 
William’s hands, and looked up in bis face. It was full of Siidness and 
tender love and pity. She understood its reproach, and hung down 
her head 

“ It was time you sent for me, dear Amelia,” he said 

“ You will never go again, William ? ” 

“No, never,” he answered and pressed the dear little soul once 
more to his heart. 

As they issued out of the Custom-house precincts, Georgy broke 
out on them, with his telescope up to his c>c, and a loud laugh of 
welcome , he danced round the couple, and performed many facetious 
antics as he led them up to the house. Jos wasn’t up }ct , llccky not 
visible (though she looked at them through the blinds) Georgy ran 
oHf to sec about breakfast Lmmy, v hose shawl and bonnet were off 
in the pass.ige m the hands of Mrs Taj nc, now went to undo the clasp 
of William’s cloak, and — we will, if jou please, go with George and 
look after breakfast for the ColoneL 1 he v esscl is in port lie hasr 
got the prize he has been trying for all his life. 1 he bird has come m 
at last There it is with its head on his shoulder, billing and cooing 
close up to his heart, with soft outstretched fluttciing wings. This is 
what he has asked for every day and hour for eighteen years. This is 
what he pined after Here it is — the summit, the end — th^last page of 
the thud volume. Good-b}’c, Colonel — (lod bless > ou, honest William I 
— Farewell, dear Amelia — Grow giccn ag.iin, tender little parasib‘, 
round the rugged old oak to which you cling ' 

Perhaps it was compunction towards the kind and simple creature, 
who had beer the first m life to defend her, pcrliaps it was a dislike to 
all such sentimental scenes, — but Rebecca, satisfied with her part in 
the transaction, never presented herself before Colonel Dobbin and 
the lady whom he married "Particular business," she said, took 
ber to Bruges, whither she went; and only Geoigy and his uncle were 
present at the marriage ceremony When it was over, and Gcoigy 
liad rejoined his parents, Mrs Becky returned (just for a few days) to 
comfoR the solitary bachelor, Joscpli Sedlcy Pic preferred a con> 
t mental lift*, be said, and declined to |oin in housekeeping with Jus 
sister and her husoand. 
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Emmy was very glad in her heart to think that she had written to 
her husband before she read or knew of that letter of George’s. “ I 
knew It all along,” ’William said, "but could I use that weapon 
against the poor fellow’s memory > It was that which made me sufiet 
So<whcn you 

“ Never speak of that day again,” Emmy cried out, so contrite and 
hiynble, that William turned off the conversation, by his account 
of Glorvina and dear old Peggy O’Dowd, with whom he was sitting 
when the letter of recall reached him. “ If you hadn’t sent for me,” 
he added with a laugh, "who knows what Glorvina’s name might 
be now ?” 

At present it is Glorvina Posky (now Mrs Major Posky) she took 
him on the death of his first wife, having resolved never to marry out 
of the regiment. Lady O’Dowd is also so attached to it that, she says, 
if anj thing were to happen to Mick, bedad she’d come back and marry 
some of ’em. Put the Major-General is quite well, and lives in great 
splendour at O’Dow dstown, with a pack of beagles, and (with the 
exception of perhaps their neighbour, Hoggarty of Castle Hogg.aity) 
he IS the first man of his county Her Ladyship slib dances jigs, 
ana insisted on standing up with the Master of the Horse at the Laird 
Liuutonan*’s last ball Doth she and Glorvina declared that Dobbin 
had used the latter shcamfuUy^ but Posky falling in, Glorvina was 
* qpnsolcd, and a beautiful turb.nn from Pans appeased the wrath of 
Lady O’Dowd 

When Colonel Dobbin quitted the service, which he did imme- 
diately after his marriage, he rented a pretty little country place in 
Hampshire, not f.ir from Queer’s Crawley, where, after the passing of 
the Reform Bill, bir Pitt and his family constantly resided now All 
idea of a Pi ''r igo was out of the question, the baronet’s two scats in 
I’.idiamcnt being lost lie was both out of pocket and out of spirits 
by that catastrophe, failed in his health, and prophesied the speed} 
ruin*of the Empire 

Lady Jane and Airs Dobbin became great fnends — there was a 
perpetual crossing of poiiy-chaiscs betw'ccn the Hall and the Ever- 
greens, the Colonel’s place (rented of his friend Major Ponto, who 
was abroad with hw famil>). Her Ladyship was godmother to 
•Mrs Dobbin’s child, w’hich bore her name, and was christened by 
the Rev James Crawley, who succeeded his father in the living : and 
a pretty close friendship subsisted between the two lads, George and 
Rtawdon, who hunted and shot together in the vacations, were both 
entered of the same college at Cambridge, and quarrelled with each 
other about L.idy Jane’s daughter, with whom they were both, of 
course^ in love. A m.''tch between Georgs and that youpg lady was 
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long a favourite scheme of both the matrons, though I have heard that 
Miss Crawley herself inclined towards her cousin. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s name was never mentioned by cither 
family. There were reasons why all should be silent regarding her. 
For wherever Mr Joseph Sedley went, she travelled likewise , laifd 
that infatuated man seemed to be entirely her slave. The Colonel’s 
lawyers informed him that his brother-in-law had eflected a licj^vy 
insurance upon his life, whence it was probable that he had been 
raising money to discharge debts. lie procured prolonged leave of 
absence from the East India House, and indeed his infirmities were 
daily increasing. 

On hearing the news about the insurance, Amelia, in a good deal 
of alarm, entreated her husband to go to Biusscls, where Jos then 
was, and inquire into the state of his affairs The Colonel quitted 
home with reluctance (for he was deeply immersed in his “ History of 
the Funjaub,” which stdl occupies him, and much aLarmcd about his 
little daughter, whom he idolizes, and who was just recovering from 
the chickcn-po\), and went to Brussels and found Jos living at one of 
the enormous hotels in that city. Mrs Crawley, who had her carriage, 
gave entertainments, and lived m a very genteel manner, occupied 
another suite of apartments in the same hotel 

Tlie Colonel, of course, did not desire to see that lady, 01 even 
think proper to notify his arrival at Brussels, except privately to Jas * 
by a message through Ins valet Jos begged the Colonel to come 
and sec him that night, when Mrs Crawley would be at a soirle, and 
when they could meet alotie. He found Ins brother-in-law in a con- 
dition of pitiable infirmity , and dreadfully afraid of Rebecca, though 
eager in his praises of her She tended him tbroiif^l a senes ol 
unhemd-of illnesses, with a fidelity most admirable She had been a 
daughter to him “ But— but— oh for God’s sake, do comeand4ivc 

near me, and — and — see me soincliincs,” whimpered out the unfor- 
tunate man ' 

The Colonel’s brow darkened at this “ \Vc can’t, Jos,” he said. 
“ Consideri.ig the circumstances, Amelia can’t visit you " 

“ I swear to you — I swear to you on the Bible,” gasped out Joseph, 
wanting to kiss the book, “ that she is as innocent as a child, as spot- 
less as your own wife.” • 

“It may be so,” said the Colonel, gloomily, “but Emmy can’t 
come to you. Be a man, Jos break off this disreputable connexion. 
Come home to your family. We hear your affairs are involved.” 

“Involved'" cried Jos. “Who has told such calumnies? All 
my money is placed out most advantageously. Mrs. Crawley — itbat 
is— 1 mean, — ^it is laid out to the best mterest.” 
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*You are not in debt, then^ Why did you insure >our life?” 

“ I thought — a htde present to her — in case anything happened ; 
and you know my health is so delicate — common gratitude you know 
— and 1 intend to leave all my money to you — and 1 can spare it out 
pf my income, indeed I can,” cried out William’s weak brother- 
in-law 

The Colonel besought Jos to fly at once — to go back to India, 
wtiithcr Mrs. Craulcy could not follow him , to do anything to break 
off a connexion which might have the most fatal consequences to 
him 

Jos clasped his hands, and cried — “ He would go back to India. 
He would do anything only he must have time . they mustn’t say 
anything to Mrs Crawley — she’d — ^she’d kill me if she knew it You 
don’t know what a terrible woman she is,” the poor wretch said 

“ Then, why not come away with me > ” said Dobbin in reply, but 
Jos had not the courage "He would see Dobbin again in the 
morning he must on no account say that he had been there He 
must go now. Ilecky might come in ” And Dobbin quitted him full 
of forebodings. 

He never saw Jos more. Three months afterwards Joseph Scdley 
died at Aix-la-ChapcUc It was found that all his property had been 
muddled away in speculations, and W'as represented by v.n.lueless 
shares in different bubble companies All his available assets were 
\hc two thousand pounds for which his life was insured, and which 
were left equally between his beloved “sister Amelia, wife of, S:c , .md 
his friend and inv,-iluablc attendant during sickness, Kcbecca, w ife of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ikawdon Crawic>, C II ,” who was appointed ad- 
ministratri'^ 

The solicitor of the Insurance Company swore it was the blackest 
case that .. ■'cr had come before him, talked of sending a commission 
to Ai\ to examine into the death, and the Company refused pa> ment 
of4hc policy. But ^Irs , or Lady Crawley, as she st> led herself, came 
to town at once (attended with her solicitors, Mcssis Burke, riiurtcll, 
and Hayes, of Thavics Inn), and dared the Company to refuse the 
pajment. Uhey invitcU cxaimnation, they declared that she was the 
object of an infamous conspiracy, which had been pursuing her all 
through life, and tniiinphcd finally The money was paid, and he'r 
character established, but Colonel Dobbin sent back his share of the 
lcg.acy to the Insurance OlKcc, and ngidly declined to hold any cons 
munication with Rebecca. 

She never was Lidjr Crawley, though she contimied so to call 
herself. His Rjcuellency Colonel l^wdon Crawley dual of j cllow fever 

Coventry Island, most deeply beloved and deplored, and six weeks 
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before the demise of his brother. Sir Pitt. The estate consequent^ 
devolved upon the present Sir Kawdon Crawley, Bart. 

He, too, has declined to see his mother, to whom he makes ■ 
liberal allowance , and who, besides, appears to be 'f cry wealthy. The 
Baronet lives entirely at Queen’s Crawley, with Lady Jane and her 
daughter ; whilst Rebecca, Lady Crawley, chiefly hangs about Ba& 
and Cheltenham, where a very strong party of cvccllent people con- 
sider her to be a most injured woman. She has her enemies. Who 
has not ’ Her life is her answer to them. She busies herself m works 
of piety. She goes to church, and never without a footman. Her 
name is in all the Chcirity Lists The Destitute Orange-girl, the 
Neglected Washerwoman, the Distressed Muffin-man, find in her a 
fast and generous friend She is always having stalls at Fancy Fairs 
for the benefit of these h.aplcss beings. Emmy, her children, and the 
Colonel, coming to London some time back, found themselves sud- 
denly before her at one of these fairs. She cast down her eyes 
demurely and smiled as they started away from her, Emmy skurrying 
oir on the arm of George (now grown a dashing j oung gentleman), 
and the Colonel seizing up his little Jancy, of whom he is fonder 
than of anj thing in the world — fonder even than of his “ History of 
the Piiiijaub” 

“Fonder than he is of me,” Emmy thinks, with a sigh. But he 
ncicr said a word to Amelia th.it was not kind .ind gentle, or thought 
of a want of hers that he did not trj' to gratify. 

All* Vanttas Vanttatum> which ot us is happy in this world ^ 
Which of us has his desire^ or, having it, is satisfied? — Come, 
children, let us shut up the box and the puppets, for our play la 
played out. 
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